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A CONTRIBUTION TO HEBREW LEXICOGRAPHY 


By A. GUILLAUME 


Y attention was first fooused on the relation of the labial F (P) to tho 
aspirated dental mute when I was translating Ibn Ishaq's Biography of 
the Prophet Muhammad." There I came across the following statement mado 
by his editor, Ibn Hisham, who died in the year of tho Hijra 218, i.e. A.D. 834: 
‘The Arabs say tahannuth and tahannuf, meaning the Hanafi religion. They 
change the TH into F as, for example, when they say jadath and jadaf when 
they mean a grave.’ Though the word that gave rise to the editor's comment 
does not belong to the TH-F clasa * the principle that TH and F interchange is 
sound and unassailable. The indefatigable Brockelmann * noted this important 
observation and gave a list of early Arabian authorities for the usage, together 
with a number of referanoes to dialects in which it existed, or still exista to-day, 
from which it is clear that the phenomenon is to be met'with all over Arabia 
and in North Africa. Landberg * had drawn attention to its prevalence in 
Hadramaut and "Um&n, and had often met with it in al-Shahr and Dathina. 
Professor Haupt * drew attention to the identity of Assyrian eréiu and Arabic 
رعر ۱ ف‎ a8 Brockelmann has noted. The latter, however, said nothing of the 
existence or poesibility of the existence of the interchange of these consonants 
in Aramaic or Hebrew. Bo far as I am able to judge from a superficial and very 
rapid survey of the Aramaic Lexicons they have little to reward the searcher ; 
but in Hebrew, wherever Arabic 7'H is the equivalent of Hebrew S there is a rich 
harvest, as will be shown below. f 
In order that if may be seen how deeply rooted in classical Arabic this 
interchange had become I cite the examples given by Ibn al-Sikkit in his 
Kitab al-Qalb wal-Ibdal.! A good many more could be found in other writers, 
but enough is as good as a feast :— 


jadath and jadaf Heb. gedish 
ighiathiha and ightaffa 

daf vy and dath’sy 

huthûla and hufala Heb. neheshdlim 

dathina and dafina 

thalagha and falagha 

` Ed. Whstenfeld, p. 152. 

* This example is almost certainly wrong. Abū Dharr (ed. P. Bronnle, Cairo, 1911, p. 75) 
points out rightly that iakase«tk moans the abandoning of evil, and that the fifth form of the 
verb often has the meaning of abandoning or discardmg something ; e.g. ta'atktkama. Cf. Wright's 
Arabic Grammar, i, 81B. Tahannafa is surely parallel with tanaggara ‘ to become a Christian '. 

? Grundriss, 1, 190. : 


* A. Haffner, Teste zur arabischen Lericographie, Leipzig, 1906, 84. 
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thing’ and fina’ Heb. root panah 
thauhad and fauhad 

urtha and urfa 

tim and fim Heb. shilm 

and furqubi‏ موی 

'dthür and ‘aftr 

athaft and (B. Tamim) athaiht 

‘athana and ‘afana Heb. ‘ashan 

adlatha and adlafa 

thumma and fumma (A variant reading in the Qur'àn supporta this.) 
nukath and nukaf 

thuriigh and furügh 

lstham and lsfam 

tharwa and farwa Heb. parah 

ju itha and ju'sfa 


An exhaustive study of the change and interchange of these letters in all the 
Semitic languages can be undertaken only by & scholar who has ample leisure 
for the examination of the various Semitic lexicons as well as of studies on living 
dialects, and can spend a considerable time in the countries in which dialectal 
differences and departures from ‘ classical’ Arabic are significant. It is greatly 
to be hoped that such a study may one day see the light. Meanwhile this modest 
study is offered to the reader 5o stimulate interest in a neglected field of Semitic 
philology, and more particularly of Hebrew lexicography.! 

My practice has been to consult first Lane’s Arabio-Esglish Lezioon, then 
the L4sán al-‘Arab, and sometimes the more manageable al-Qamis al-Muhų of 
al-Firüzábad! side by side with the Hebrew Lexicon based on that of Gesenius, 
published in Oxford in 1906 and known universally as BDB, from the names 
of ita editors.* 

The material has been arranged in thre sections: (i) words that appear in 
that Lexicon without any Arabic (and sometimes without any other) 
equivalent; (ii) words that appear there with a weak or doubtful Arabic 
equivalent; and (iii) words that have a double base, both TH and F. These 
sections are subdivided into words where Hebrew P is the equivalent of Arabio 
TH ; and where Hebrew S is the equivalent of Arabic ۶ 


1 An important article by Dr. A. F. L. Beeston on tho rhonology of the epigraphic South 
Arabian unvoiced mbilants, Transactions of the Philologicas Society, 1051, pp. 1-26, and tho 
literature cited there indicate the complexity of the subject, 

* The Lexicon wm Veteris Testamenti Libros which is stall in course of publication, edited by 
Professor Ludwig Koehler, has nothing new to offer on the subject with which this paper deals, 
and so I have ignored it. 

3 At this stage of our knowledge of Semutio sibilanta I regard the question as to what was the 
* original’ form as of little or no importance, In Iraq Falüja is known to the local inhabrtants as 
Thalija. That one believes to be wrong ; but one does not know which form of an unknown root 
oontainmg now F and now TH was first spoken by the hypothetical primitive Bemite whom those 
most dece: concerned claim to have been Adam. 
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I 


WORDS WITH NO ÁRABIO EQUIVALENT IN THE HABREW LEXICON 


A 


Hebrew *] = Arabic ث‎ 


Hobrow Meaning gwen in BDB 
IT?B bear fruit (tree or 
animal) 


11 ma grain of seed f 


(o) FD" Dubious. Some grain 
or fruit spread out to 


dry | 
"p blemish, fault 


B 


Add now 
Arabio Meaning 


increase in progeny,‏ را 
 eattle and property‏ , 
be watered‏ ری 
wy orumbled bread‏ 
culms of wheat left in the‏ 445 
sieve when it is sifted .‏ 


“> reviling 


Hebrew W = Arabic ف‎ 


272 pr. name 
(b) WYA shake, quake 


(0) Wm] drive out 


DW) dry, parched 
MID fine, mulct 
vo 


WDY twist 
(d RY dubious 


by ravish 


“W offspring, young of 
í beasta 


TOL. IVL PART]. 


pot-bellied‏ جوف 
Ci knock down‏ 


. Viet! be uprooted 


sweeping torrent‏ جاعف 
sweep away‏ حرف 
be flooded‏ اجرف 
bank undermined by‏ جرف 
water, and other‏ 
similar words‏ 
boil fiercely‏ نت 
was rough, violent‏ عنف 
Walt severity, violence‏ 
idem‏ عقف 
comes and goes; comes‏ عفق 
often‏ 


be soft, fleshy‏ فجل 

Sd widen 

JÀ having parted legs 

make an opening in any-‏ فر 

last child of a woman‏ فجره 
*1 
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Hebrew Meaning given in BDB 


(e) IX) change! 
UD lay bait, trap 
WR boards 


(۸ pw be abundant 


(g) Soi barefoot (appar. strip- 
ped as to walking 


Add now ۰ 
Arabio Meaning 
a perish, pass into nothing- 
Tess 
اف‎ track, dog the foot- 
steps of 
فرف‎ peel (fruit) 
— bark of tree 
Gb surpass ; be ready for 
milking 
o» give milk to 
dale walk with short steps 


1 


WORDS WITH WEAK OR DOUBTFUL EQUIVALENTS 
(N.B.—The first line is taken from BDB. The second is the Arabic equivalent 


proposed.) 


A 


Hebrew *] = Arabic & 


Hebrew Meaning 
Fi] 1. body; 2. height 


DDI fall, lie 
OID fallings, refuse 


(h) TIRE cleave in pieces 1 


ria tum 


FIND groan 


1 ‘year ' (from ohangmg seasons) | 


Arabio 
جفجف‎ hilly country 
ma and depression (Frey.) 
là 2.5 > 1. body; 2. hill? 
Us dedi praedam 
تنل‎ drop ordure (horse) 
4.5 and J droppings, refuse 
|b split the head, etc. 
VU remove a thing from its 


Meaning 


a turn, bend 
عن‎ gl turn away from 
بعی‎ and œ blest 
in bleat 


* 3 Here there is complete correspondence in both meanings. 
3 The connexion is forced and far-fetched in BDB. See Ibn al-Bikkit's list for the Interchange 


of F and TH in this root. 
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n B 
Hebrew 9 (5) = Arabic ف‎ 
Hebrew Meaning Arabio Meaning 
VT pluck up, root out نتش‎ idem 
Hi pluck out 
() AD aid, help Sk idem 
ute gather round (like carrion 
birds) 
(j) VI" be in tumult or com- رجس‎ make a vehement noise 
motion 
Hz be restless; prepare for 
war 
ارحف‎ tell lies to create a dis- 
turbance 
(k) — WU wicked رسع‎ (conjecture ill regulated 
from) loose limbed )۱( 
رهم‎ lowest, basest of mankind 
(!) w gift (offered as homage) * thing desired 
*3 booty! 
(m) TE uncertain آسا‎ gupport (dub.) 
وف‎ be complete 
DOY spoil, plunder AJ. flock of sheep 


(n) 


29۳ sink, sink down 
pun what is settled, 
clarified 


defeat, wound‏ فل 


sl deprive of property 
صقع‎ be smitten, prostrate 


= was clear coloured 


e twisted the sides of his 
- mouth 
ce crackle of fire 


in evil state‏ آنفقع 
rent open‏ 
cep intense whiteness‏ 
e pure coloured‏ 


1 The improbability of y = ش‎ is pointed out in BDB. On the etymology now proposed the 
connexion between something plundered from a conquered enemy and something paid by a vasse] 
is self-evident, 
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WORDS THAT MAY Rest ON BOTH J AND Ò 


(The first line is taken from BDB. The second and following are the 
Arabic equivalente proposed.) 


A 
Hebrew Meaning Arabio | Meaning 
(o) Dr shatter حسل‎ drive (cattle) violently 
wi husks, parings, refuse of 
, men 
Uae collected. V. gather to- 
gether 
D'NEY (Kt.) foliage Aramaic loanword tdem 
59 (Qr) lec be bushy 
"DE (Dan. iv, 9, 11, 18) ^4 herbage 
"DU dust "ae idem 
Tiv amoke, be wroth Cpe ascend Cpe smoke 
عفن‎ ascend 
"JB open wide 999 (1) open (the mouth) 
"TPD pr. name ~ frontier 


۰ 
-^ a 


mountain pass‏ ر3 
cf. “ai stop access to‏ 


“mÐ split, divide فرفر‎ idem 
بر‎ idom 
“Ð bull, steer A3 young cattle 
heifer, cow s^; animal yielding milk 
۵۳۵1 disquieting thoughts شتف‎ be disquieted 


tat be disordered 
^. disordered affairs 


1 a (ayin for ghayin) is a misprint. In Py = ji the double meaning of an opening and 
a bar to passage is evident. 
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d B 
9 ف = (ث)‎ 
Hebrow Meaning Arabio Meaning 
(p) up» take the aftermath, i.e. لقس‎ be late (vulg. Ar.), 
take everything 24) * schnell susammenrajfen 
(Buhl) ’ 
لقف‎ catch (a ball) 
abound with herbage 
(4) 1. make hard ; 2. treat و‎ be hard 
"ep hardly c 
c» loathe 
UIT keep moving, stir یرف‎ creep 
£u) FIT] hover! 
QW) garlic t» idem 
فوم‎ idem 
DW) there ۴ idem 
e idem 


PHILOLOGIOAL AND ExzaxricAL Notas 

(a) TE This word occurs only twice : 2 Bem. xvii, 19, and Prov. xxvii, 22. 
The first text throws no light on the meaning, the second : TIX non am 
Tow vorn won wo bra mean tina nana DRT seems to 
mean that if you pound or beat wheat or barley in a mortar or at a flailing place 
you will not get rid of the culms or husks ; so it is with the folly of the fool: how- 
ever hard you beat him his folly will remain. The general meaning is clear, but 
the precise details are beset by ambiguities. (1) Does MND mean ' to pound’ 
or ‘to beat’? For ‘pounding’ and ‘ mortar’ we have J)" and DT in 
Num. xi, 8, and these words occur in Arabic with the same meaning (Jl3 and 
مدا‎ ; of. also مدوك‎ * pounding stone’). In Syriac I can find no authority for 
pestle and mortar. ۲ simply means something that is raised up arid then 
brought down on something, and so it could apply equally to a pestle or to 
a flail*; while DMD which is found elsewhere only in Zeph. i, 11, and Judges 
xv, 19, where it means a district and the site of a spring respectively, gives no 
help. It takes its meaning from the parent verb which is itself in dispute. In 
Syriac the only definite, as opposed to figurative, action ascribed to this verb 
seems to be in the Pesh. version of 1 Cor. ix, 26, where it is used in the phrase 

1 The interchange here is within Hebrew and Aramaio. 

3 jlo in Dathina in South Arabia, and in the desert south of Palestine, is a stone rolling-pin, 


a primitive form of handmill. Bee Landberg, Miudes de ۲ Arabis méridionale, ii, 625 ff, 1082 ; 
and Musil, Arabia Parma, iti, 145. 
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' as one beating the air’. Obviously an action like pounding a mortar would ‘be 
out of place here. Thus Syriac go far as the verb is concerned supporta the idea 
of flailing. On the other hand, as can be seen from Jastrow’s Dictionary of the 
Targumim, the Talmud, etc., 682b and 681a, in late Hebrew the verb meant 
both to pound and to beat, and ATID meant pounding the grain to remove 
the huaks before the grain was ground ; so once again we lack a decisive voice. 

(2) Are the N12" grains of wheat or barley with the culms and husks still 
adhering to them, or does the word mean one or both of the protective coverings 
of the grain? Here again the evidence points in both directions. The Pesh. 
translates by rüshá which means peeled or pearl barley while Aq. and Theod. 
say év uéo« eumriccopévey ‘in the midst of the things that are being brayed 
(or peeled) ’, and still the crucial point is unsettled. 

If we may take Arabic as a guide we can come down on the aide of culms or 
husks with a bias in favour of culms, because husks can be dispersed in a wind ; 
but as the Arabs learned agriculture from the Aramaic-speaking peoples and 
adopted many of their technical terms for the same it must be admitted that 
Arabic evidence is but second-hand. One thing is clear and that is that the 
operation, whatever it was, is that of a single household where a small quantity 
of grain was being dealt with. The rendering of Vulg. in 2 Sam. ‘as if drying 
barley groate ' (BDB.) refers to the practice mentioned in Thes. Syr. of mixing 
milk with the pearl barley and drying it into cakes in the sun. 

(b) MDI The epithet Hel. of a sweeping, swirling torrent well fits 
Jer. xlvi, 8, who says of the waters of the Nile WPI". 

(o) 2 For the connexion with water seo Am. viii, 8; Is. lvii, 20. Note 
that Hebrew also has ۱2۰ 

(d) PLY Job xl, 28. The RV. translates: ‘If a river overflow (marg. be 
violent) he (the orocodile or hippopotamus 1) trembleth not’. But this is no 
more than & guess at the meaning. On the whole, commentators tend to emend 
the text rather than confess their ignorance? Je meaning something or 
someone that continually comes and goes (see al-Qamils al-Muhų, in looo) 
provides an admirable sense. An عافق‎ the author says is someone who is 
always visiting a man. Thus here the meaning is: however often the river rises 
the beast is unperturbed though the torrent rushes into his very mouth. 

(e) TID It is clear that in Hebrew this verb generally means ‘ change’ ; 
and it is not my intention to challenge the accepted translation, but merely to 
point out that the Arabic idea of the verb is latent in a good many texts in 
which FIP appears ; e.g. Mal. iii, 6, ‘I do not change’, seems to mean in the 
context that God is everlasting rather than immutable ; Pr. xxxi, 5, 11 TM” 
would, I think, yield a better sense if translated ‘ abolish judgment’; a rather 


1 Bee further G. Delman, Arbeit und Site in Palastina, Gütersloh, 1038, iu, 218 £, 271 f. 
He favours a root hara, but comes to no definite conclusion as to the meaning of the noun. 

* Profeesor Driver in Studies in Old T'esiament Prophecy, p. 60, may well be right in finding the 
Arabio parallel in 36. 
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olehrer but still not decisive example is Job xiv, 20, ‘ Thou prevailest for ever 
against him and he passeth qor) ; Thou changest his countenance and 
sendest him away’. Death (cf. Cia) is his fate; it does not merely change 
man’s face, it obliterates it. Perhaps, too, Ecoles. viii, 1. 

(f) The Arabic cited above needs comment. Properly, though the verb is 
not always used in that sense, 34 means the milk that has accumulated since 
the last milking and before the next regular milking takes place. Of course, 
only an animal rich in milk could provide such a draught. Thus Ps. lxv, 10, 
if the Arabic nuance of the verb survived in Hebrew, would mean: ‘ Thou has 
visited the earth and made ita yield abundant but Thy full bounty is yet to 

(Against this, however, ۱2۳۵۲۲ in Joel ii, 24; iv, 13, means ' yield 
abundantly ’. 

(9) IW This word is found only in Job xii, 17 and 19; Mic. i, 8, in each 
case with the verb Aalak ‘to walk’. ‘Barefoot’ is a pure guess. In the two 
pessages in Job the ICC. translated ‘stripped’. Obviously there would have 
been no point in Micah saying ‘ stripped and naked ’, for the latter implies the 
former. The context requires a description of a captive’s appearance, and one 
would naturally suspect that there would be some mention of fetters. This is 
supplied by the Arabio ela, which means to take short steps in walking, 
which is precisely what a man would do if he were hobbled and led away 
captive. With this interpretation Targ. NDU agrees and the first explana- 
tion proposed by Qimhi, în loo., ia the same E23). 

(h) Deut. xxxii, 26, only, where LXX support the proposed meaning by 
0 

(i) ÊD Only in Joel iv, 11. The RV. implicitly emends to ITT ‘ Haste 
ye'; thisis but one of many emendations proposed. In Kittel's last edition of 
Biblia Hebraica YNY holds the field. If my suggestion is sound no emendation is 
necessary. The prophet sarcastically summons the Gentiles, calling them human 
vultures who expect to be gorged on the bodies of the slain. The AV ‘ assemble ', 
based on old Jewish exegesis (cf. Targ. RIDIN") gives the general meaning, 
though it does not preserve the point of the prophet’s sarcasm. 

(j) WI The meanings of Hz) obviously suit the context better than the 
conventional rendermg. Cf. the paralleliam in Ps. ii, 1, where the lying assembly 
in the one half is offset by those who ' utter a vain thing’, Le. what is void of 
truth, in the other. 

(k) DU" Apart from Koehler's ‘ related to ak.šertu, sin, punishment’ no 
independent philological cognate to this word has been cited. 

(1) X Clearly from the note in BDB. the authors cited s, g+ against n 
better judgment. 

(m) STAM Note that cds ocours in Heb. in TD" with the noun "E? generally 
applied to physical beauty but in Ezek. xxviii, 7, of ‘sound wisdom ’, thus’ 
showing the connexion between TTD" and PA. 
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(n) DPW Aramaic and B.H. support the conventional rendering, and sd it 
must be admitted. In Jer. liv, 34, it is unquestionably right. Nevertheless 
the Arabic verb imparts liveliness to the Heb. in Num. xi, 2: the crackling of 
the hot embers as the fire dies down. In Ezek. xxxii, 14, there is a contrast 
between pure (cf. ce and turbid water that has been muddied. In Job lr, 5,. 
the picture of the animal with a rope in ita jaws pressing down its tongue is 
filled out by Arabic e * to distort the sides of the mouth ۰ 

(o) The DY NWT are the rag-tag-and-bobtail. 

(p) tod If the one MB. which reads 85°55 for 19793 is on the right 
track in Job xxiv, 6, then hurried reaping of the field of others in the dead of 
night is paralleled by the hasty gobbling of their grapes. 

(q) TID In this case the Arabic verb would seem to have developed 
semantically from the older Hebrew: what is difficult becomes loathsome. 

This investigation, which forced me to look at every word in the Hebrew 
Lexicon which contained the letter S, led me to consider the word SYY in 
Is. lii, 9: PV TY NR ۱ ملع(‎ BITN NR ۱۸۱۳(۰ Practically all modern 
commentators have revolted against a literal rendering of the text as it stands 
either because it violates the principle of parallelism, which on the whole is 
faithfully preserved throughout the poem, or because it compels one to assume 
that the rich are synonymous with the wicked. Their well-founded suspicion 
that the translation is at fault has led most commentators to alter the text; 
several emendations have been proposed," of which the most plausible is to 
read 27) "WY for WY with the addition of but one letter to the existing text. 
But this is unnecessary. "X79 must be referred to the concept of the many 
words in Arabic which indicate a violent, disorderly mob, evil men or animals. 
Thus عة‎ tumult, fight ; jal an epithet often applied to the hyaena by 
virtue of his stupidity, destructiveness, and malignance; ê and غثاء‎ low, 
base, a rabble, the refuse of mankind ; like these words “WY here is a collec- 
tive noun. ‘ 

If we may see in this beautiful but hauntingly sad poem of the Suffering 
Servant of the Lord a prophetio anticipation of the Passion Story of the Gospels, 
or if we follow those who hold that the poem refers to the cruel sufferings of the 
Jewish people, this interpretation—whether it is based on unwarrantable 
assaults on the Masoretic Text or on the philological foundation which I have 
proposed—is imperatively demanded by parallelism. The prophecy, as I read 
it, indicates the character of those who shared, or perhaps contributed to, the 
Sufferer’s death, and the rich do not come into it at all. 

It may well be thought that I have spread my net too wide and caught 
some strange fish; but I hope that it will be agreed that if sometimes the 
bounds of probability have been exceeded the impossible has not been 
-postulated. Some of the identifications are unassailable ; others are included 


1 Kittel even thinks it worth while to retain the monstrous ‘ emendation ' ppp ‘styrs " 1 
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in the hope that further evidence may one day turn up and either vindicate 
them or give them an honourable discharge. ' 

It wil be seen that some intricate philological problems arise from 
a comparison of these words. If Arabic © has become Hebrew F) was the 


Hebrew consonant once & then Uf and finally F] ; ‘or did ث‎ pass straight to P] f 


Again, where Arabio has ف‎ and Hebrew W, which is to be held the senior ? 
For in some cases we find rival forms within the same language. 

These and other questions of a similar nature lie outaide the scope of this 
paper, which is concerned with the facts rather than with a hypothetical 
reconstruction of the process by which the phenomena may have come to pass. 
One would be tempted to think, in view of the way the aspirated dental mute 
has suffered in comparatively modern times, that © must be regarded as the 
original sound ; but (a) the practice of certain Arabic-speaking districta in Iraq 
already referred to should deter us from hasty generalizations; (b) we do not 
know how the Ras Shamra equivalent of & was pronounced ; and (oc) the whole 
question of the Semitic sibilants calls for intensive study with more than 
& cursory examination of the phonetic value of the sibilante in South 
Arabia to-day. 

Furthermore, some important questions affecting the inter-relation of 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic call for examinatjon and discussion: e.g. how 
far can the Aramaic cited in BDB. be justly accorded philological independence, 
and how far is it dependent on the Hebrew it so often tranalates 1 For example, 
BDB. equates WN) with Syriac lı and Aramaic CI, while تتش‎ is said by 
Frankel to be a loanword. Doubtless it is, but that does not absolve us from 
the duty of finding out the true cognate which is Hi. Where Hebrew and 


Aramaio have Wf the normal Arabic equivalent ia y but here Arabio has P, 
What then is the relation of this F to the Hebrew S 1 This is not the only word 
in these lista where Aramaic refuses to show a 7 to correspond with the normal 
Arabic TH and Hebrew S, if Arabic TH underlies the present F. 

In conclusion it may be claimed that undoubtedly Arabic F is the equivalent 
of Hebrew S in words such as py, and conversely Arabic TH is the equivalent 
of Hebrew F (P) in words such as F]l (for it certifies both its apparently 
unrelated meanings); while to prove beyond all doubt that Arabic F can be 
the equivalent of Hebrew Ñ we have the parallel forms TH and F to set beside 
the Hebrew S in several words in our lista. 

To do justice to a subject so far-reaching as this a scholar ought to see 
whether any support for every proposed new meaning is to be found in any of 
the ancient versions. Occasionally I have examined the Greek, Latin, Aramaic, 
and Syriac versions, and where I have found confirmation I have recorded the - 
fact. Pield’s Hezapla I have not even looked at, nor have I consulted the vast 
midrashic literature where often a hint of the real meaning of a forgotten word 
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` ig to be found. So far as the ancient versions are concerned the search has been. 
sporadic and not systematic, for the reason that to pursue every line of research 
would take me from other more preesing tasks for a very lony time to come. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that what has been said here will stimulate some 
younger scholar to follow up this line of inquiry and 2" Su NYIA add to 
our knowledge both of Hebrew and of comparative Semitic philology. 


SOME SYRIAC INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 2nd-3rd 
CENTURY A.D. 


By J. B. Saar 


inscriptions described in this article were discovered in the course of 

a short journey which I made in the vilayet of Urfa, Turkey, in May—June, 

1952. It is my pleasant duty to thank those who made this journey possible— 

the School of Oriental and African Studies, who granted me leave to travel to 

Turkey, and the officials of the Turkish Department of Antiquities, who accorded 

me facilities to operate in that remote area of the country. I am especially 

grateful to Mr. Seton Lloyd, Director of the British Institute of Archmology at 

Ankara, for his generous encouragement and help; Mr. Lloyd had visited 

Sumatar Harabesi during the previous year, and it was he who drew my 
attention to the monuments there. . 

The Syriac text of these inscriptions is here published for the first time in 
facsimile and with transcription, translation, and notes. One inscription 
(No. 14) consists of the names of seven personages in a mosaic family-portrait of 
exceptional beauty, which I found on the floor of & cave outside Urfa (the 
ancient Edessa). This is, on historical grounds, to be assigned to the late 2nd or 
the early 3rd century a.D.1; an accurate coloured drawing of the mosaic by 
Mrs. Seton Lloyd has already appeared in the Illustrated London News. The 
remaining thirteen texts consist of eight brief memorial records (Nos. 1, 6, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, and 13), a formal declaration in the name of the deity Bin (?) perhaps 
recording the deposit of a treasure (No. 3), two inscriptions each recording the 
setting-up of an ‘image’ in relief (Nos. 2 and 4) and two longer inscriptions 
recording the dedication of an altar and pillar and of a pillar and stool (Nos. 11 
and 12). 

This group of thirteen inscriptions are all situated on a single mount at 
Sumatar Harabesi, in the Tektek mountains about 100 kilometres south-east 
of Urfa. They are incised deep in the face of the rock. Three (Nos. 1, 2, and 8) 
stand at the side of bust in relief and a fourth (No. 4) at the side of a full-length 
male figure m relief on the northern flank of the summit. The others are on the 
bare summit teelf. No buildings are standing on this ‘ blessed mount’ (as it is 
called in one inscription), but dressed stones lie in disorder at ita base, mainly 
on its western side. 

Ruined stone buildings lie in an uneven arc around the mount at a radius of 
little more than half a mile. They appear to have no insoriptions. But by the 
side of a wadi about five minutes’ walk north-west of the mount is a cave whose 
walls are covered with at least ten full-length figures in relief and ten brief 


1 Bee Anat, Studies, 118: (A list of the principal abbreviations used in this article appears 
on p. 35.) 

* 21st February, 1963. 
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inscriptions in Syriac. The contents of this cave were acourately recorded, by 
M. Henri Pognon, who crossed the Tektek mountains in 1901 and 1905.1 No 
other European travellers are known to have published any record of visit to 
Sumatar Harabesi.* It is to be noted that the inscriptions on the mount at 
Sumatar ocoupy the highest and most prominent position in the immediate 
area. Since Pognon—a competent observer—did not find them, it may be 
deduced that they were brought to light after 1905 by some local agency. 

The twenty-three Sumatar inscriptions of the mount and the cave are 
undoubtedly the largest group of Syriac inscriptions in stone discovered so far 
on a single site. Those of the cave belong to approximately the same period as 
the inscriptions of the mount; they have pointe of similarity both in style of 
writing and in names and titles. But the inscriptions of the mount, whioh are 
discussed below, are of greater interest for two reasons. In the first place, three 
of them bear a date. One (No. 4) is inscribed 18th Adar 476, and two others 
(Nos. 11 and 12) lst Sebat in the same year. These dates are to be calculated, 
as in other documents of this period and of this area, according to the Seleucid 
era 3 : they correspond to 165 A.D. The Sumatar monumenta include, then, 
the earliest dated Syriac inscriptions extant—with the single exception of the 
tomb-ingoription at Serrin.* 

From these dated monumenta we may derive certain information about the 
Syriac of this period. The round script of most of the texta displays an elegance 
that one expecta from the cultured milieu of Edessa in the 2nd century. 
Individual letters, with few exceptions, have already acquired the form they 
bear in an Estrangelà manuscript copied at Edessa 250 years later. The 
inscriptions are engraved with care. Only in one (No. 8) are words apparently 
permitted to extend beyond the line; but the reading of this inscription is 
doubtful It will be observed that Noe. 11 and 12 both employ x. for £ in the 
verb ám where classical Syriac has so; the same is true also of No.3, if my | 
provisional reading is correct.* 

In the second place, the texta from Sumatar prove that here was a centre of 
pagan worship of at least local importance. Of the Syriac inscriptions that have 
survived in the immediate neighbourhood of the ancient Edessa no’ more than 
three may be regarded as beyond doubt pagan.’ None has survived at near-by 

1 Pognon, 23 if. ; 

1 O. E. Bachau mentions ancient sites in the Tektek mountains, but did not inspect them ; Reise 
in Syrien und Mesopotamien, 1888, 224. B. Guyer passed through this area in 1910, but did not 
visit Sumatar ; My journey down the Tigris, 1925, 84 ff. 

3 Beo, for example, Anat. Studies, 104. 

* This is dated 885, i.e. A.D. 78-4. Bee Moritz, 158 ff., and Pognon, 15 ff. 

5 Bee Appendix, p. 80 below. 

* See Inscription No. $, L 7, note (a) (p. 19), and No. 11, L 8, note (a) (p. 25). 

7 They are the inscription of GCW (1), the inscription on the column of Urfa citadel, and the 
moseis floor whose text is given below as No. 14, Also pagan may be the mosaio inscription af the 
tomb of Aphtthi, the two inscriptions discussed by E. Renan in JA., Feb.-March, 1883, 240 ff., 
and the inscription from Urfa referred to in the note on No. 1, L 1 (p. 17). Bee Anat. 
Studies, 110 £ I have there regarded the Inscriptions on the tomb of Amakmek as Syriac (following 
Sachau and Pognon). But it is probable that they are in Palmyrene; see below, n. 1, p. 81. 
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Harran and in its vicinity, although the inhabitants continued ‘openly to 
observe pagan practices beyond the 10th century A.D. The Sumatar texts are of 
value in providing first-hand evidence, however scanty, of a heathen cult of 
Osrhosne of the 2nd century. 

I have discussed elsewhere the archeological, historical, and religious back- 
ground of the Sumatar monuments,? and I have suggested there that worship 
at Sumatar was directed to the seven planets, among them the moon-deity 
Sin.? It may be remarked that the planets were the subject of study at Edessa 
at this period; Bardaigan himself is said to have written a tract on the con- 
junction of the planets. There appears to have been a religious association 
between Sumatar and Edessa in the 2nd century, and there may well be affinities 
between the religious practices of Sumatar at that time and those of the 
Harranian ‘Sabians’ eight centuries later. The deity called Marilaha at 
Sumatar is likely to have bean a supreme god who was thought, as among the 
Harranian pagans, to govern the universe through the agency of the planeta. 
We cannot, however, establish with any certainty the identity of this deity. 
Tt is possible that Marilaha is to be equated with Beel Semin. We are told that 


this god was worshipped by the men of Beth Hûr (itself a colony of Harran) ` 


in the bth century with the title of ‘ chief of the gods ’.5 In Palmyrene insorip- 
tions of the 2nd century he is given the epithet maré ‘alma. It has been held, 
moreover, that the deity addreased in Palmyrene texts by the periphrastio title 
“he whose name is blessed for evermore’ is also to be identified as Be‘el Semin 7; 
these texta belong to the 2nd-3rd centuries A.D., the period, that is, of the 
Sumatar inscriptions. 

The equation of Marilaha of Sumatar with Be‘el Semin of Palmyra oan, 
however, be no more than a hypothesis. We have no grounds for assuming any 
direct religious lnk between Edessa and its dependencies on the one hand and 
Palmyra on the other.5 Culturally, it is true, there may well have been an 
association between the two peoples. The scripts of Palmyrene and that of 
Syriac are closely related ; and the inscriptions of Amašmeš at Dér Ya‘qtib 
outside Urfa are probably in Palmyrene rather than in §Syriao. Yet it would be 
venturesome to deduce much from this cultural association. The thesis has 

1 At Harran I obtained the texts of two unpublished insoriptions in Syriac, through the good 
offloes of Dr. D. 8. Rice. One is from a church; the other, a tombstone, is in a mors archalo 
script and may be pagan. Both will be published shortly. 

* Anat, Studias, 97. 

* Beo below, No. 8, L 3, and perhaps No. 8, L 11. 

* A close connexion between the heathens of Harran and those of Edomse is certain. That 
‘Sabian’ rites were also practised at Edessa may be shown by a pasmge in Oureton, 29, The 
pagan festival on Sth Nisan described there suits well the Harranian festival on the same day 
described by Ibn al-Nadim (Ohwolson, ii. 28 £). 

5 G. Blokell, S. Isaaot Antiocheni . . . opera omnia, 1873, 201, با‎ 

* Bee Beyrig, ' Antiquités gyrieunes ', Syria, xiv, 1983, 240 ff.; Février, 107 ff. 

* Beyrig, op. crt, 948; Février, 125; of. Staroky, 159, 170. 

* For this reason I have not discussed the pictorial representation of the planets at Palmyra in ° 
Anat, Sidiss. On this see Seyrig, op. cit., 255. 

* Bee below, n. 1, p. 81. 
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been advanced that the literary activity of the Christians of Edessa which 
began in the 2nd century A.D. is to be attributed in some degree to the direct 
influence of Palmyra. Such a theory is difficult to maintain. We are nowhere 
told—nor is it likely—that the written dialect of Edessa, which was 
unanimously regarded by later Syriac-speaking scholars as the purest form of 
that language, was modelled on the speech of a state 300 kilometres distant. 
And i the light of the Sumstar inscriptions this becomes altogether untenable. 
For here we have pagan Syriac texts in the neighbourhood of Edessa and dated 
some 40 years before the official adoption of Christianity by Abhgar the Great. 
They show close affinity not only with classical Syriao but also with the language 
of the inscription of Berrin (also in Osrhosne), which is dated 90 years earlier ; 
and, indeed, they reflect both in sureness of style and perfection of script a 
course of long development. 

Tn the Sumatar inscriptions we find, as we expect,” some Parthian influenoe— 
notably m the title nAadArá and the name Tiridates, perhaps also in the names 
BBS and *BBWY. Apart from this, they appear to be wholly Semitic. 

It remains for me to seek the indulgence of readers for shortcomings and 
omissions in the presentation of these texts. My stay at Sumatar was brief; and 
my equipment was not adequate for carrying out an exact record, for I had not 
anticipated the nature of the monuments there. In particular, the depth to which 
the insoriptions are engraved made the use of ordinary squeeze paper impossible. 
In the case of each inscription, however, I made at least two independent 
drawings; of some I obtained rubbings, and some I was able to photograph. 
These texts are therefore offered as provisional readings, until I may have the 
opportunity for a further visit to the site. The notes attached to this article are 
by no means exhaustive, and only those publications that were easily accessible 
have been consulted. The preparation of more detailed comments would have 
delayed unduly the appearance of this material. 

Letters that are doubtful in the scriptions are marked in the transcription 
by & dot below ; readers are referred to the accompanying facsimiles. It should 
be remarked that x. in the original texts and in the transcription may signify 
either š or £. 


L Sumatar Harabesi; on right of bust in relief on the northern flank of the 
mount. From photographs and drawings. (Plate IL.) 


«Mn 
2M 443A 33I wD 


« “HO 


ry 





1 Gantineau, Grom., 8, 82 ff, 4 
2 Edossa is oclled ‘ city of Edessa of the Parthians ' (Cureton, rÉ, last ime) and ' daughter of 


the Parthians’ (Cureton, Qn, L 12). 
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mais 1 BarEWZ 
»c0120.2V553 2 Remembered be (9 Zabbai 9) and his 
BOnS 


récalrtars 3 before the god 


L.1: This name is found in an undated pagan inscription from Urfa ; 
N. Giron, ‘ Notes épigraphiquee ', Mélanges de I Université St. Joseph, v, 1911, 
77, and E. Littmann, ‘ Eine alteyrische Inschrift ’, ZA., 1912, 379 ff. It occurs 
also in Nabateen (RES., 1292; Cantineau, Nab., 106; Littmann, 15 f.), and 
perhaps in a Greek form in Luke viii, 3. The reading BWZ' is lees likely. 

As in Nos. 2 and 7 and probably in No. 8, the memorial record is introduced 
by & name which has no apparent connexion with the main body of the text. 
It is likely to be the name of the clan or the family-group most concerned to 
perpetuate the memory of the deceased. 

L.2: (a) This formula (and ita Greek equivalent رو۵موسر‎ also abbreviated 
to uy) is frequent in pagan inscriptions. So in Palmyr. (Dura, 1930-1, 84, 95, 
eto. ; Btarcky, 144, 150, 153, 159, eto.), at Hatra (Caquot, 90 [No. 2], 91 [No. 4], 
96 [No. 13], eto.), and in Nabat. (Cooke, 258, 260, 261; Littmann, 17); it is 
found in Hebrew (RES. 862). The full phrase RIOR DIP ?*27 occurs in Palmyr. 
at Dura (Dura, 1929-30, 68 ff.) ; cf. Targum DTP 127. 

The predicate in the ag. followed by more than one subject occurs in the 
same phrase in these Sumatar texts in Nos. b, 6, 8, 18, and perhaps in No. 10; 
go in Nabat. (RES. 1106, 1116). This is, of course, common Semitic usage, 
In Palmyr. and Nabat. we find examples of this word as a predicate also in the 
pl. (e.g. Starcky, 162, 173; Cantineau, Nab., 37). 

(b) Also in Palmyr. (Cooke, 291 ; Staroky, 151; H. Ingholt, Syria, vi, 1926, 
129, 188; Starcky, Syria, xxvi, 1949, 61) and in Hebrew (Ezra 10: 28; 
Neh. 8: 20); cf. Noth, s.v. ZKY is unlikely here. 

L.3: Probably Sin; see No. $, 1. 8. 


9. Sumatar Harabesi; on the left of bust (see No.1). From photographs, 
rubbings, and drawings. (Plate III.) 


1 Bar Sila (f) 

2 ila) made the image 
palaran 9 to Sin the god (* for the life of ' 
تج حه هه مسر‎ 4 

the life of 


wader’ 5 his brethren. 


Tiridates (® gon of Adhdna) and fon _ 
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L.2: (a) Also in the cave inscriptions at Sumatar (Pognon, 28). This form of 
the name is found in Targum 85°” and Greek XAas (e.g. Dura, 1932-3, 338 ; 
cf. LtAdas, Dura, 1932-3, 185; Wuthnow, s. Zida). In Palmyr. the medial & 
is retained (Cooke, 282; de Vogüé, i. 65); so Greek Leeda. 

L.3: (a) On the worship of Sin and other planetary deities in Osrhcene 
seo Anat. Studies, 108 ff. 

(b) The formula is widespread ; so in Palmyr. (Centineau, Insor., ii. 40 ز‎ 
Btarcky, 146, 149, 156, 165, etc.), at Hatra (Caquot, 99 [No. 20]), in Nabat. 
(Cantineau, Nab., 6, 40), in Phoenician (Cooke, 86). The phrase is written as one 
word in the Sumatar texta ; see also No. 11, IL 45. 

L.4: (a) So in Nos. 5, 1. 2, 6, L 4, 11, L 2, 12, L 6, and in the cave insorip- 
tions (Pognon, 31, 33). The name is found at Edessa (Cureton, رای‎ L 18), in 
Palmyr. (RES. 88), and in Greek and Latin at Dura (Dura, 1932-8, 36; 1928-9, 
148-151). 

(b) This name occurs frequently in the Sumatar inscriptions ; below Nos. 5, 
IL 1, 5, 6, L 1, L, 1. 2, 4, 12, 1 2, 18, L 2. So also in the cave inscriptions 
(Pognon, 31, 88). of. JM at Dura (Cumont, 447f. [No. 129]) and ۲۰ 533 
RDIR nphb, Bani surnamed Adhöna (de Vogüé, i. 39). The name 7K 
is found in an Aramaio papyrus in Egypt (Dupont-Bommer, ‘Un papyrus 
araméen d'époque safte ’, Semtica, i, 1948, 43 ff.). 

L.5: Or: brother. The Sumatar inscriptions, like other early Syriac 
inscriptions, do not have s*yamé. 


8. Sumatar Harabesi; on left of No. 2. From photographs and drawings. 
(Plate II(a) and Plate IIT.) 


۰ ۱ H 
۱ ۱ eoo 3 and he has set up (1) 
oalet 4 I the god 


PLATE I 





we 


(a) Sumatar Harabesi: Section of Inscription No. 12 (lines 1-4, centre) 
(Both the photographs reproduced on this page were taken from above, and allowance 
should be made for some distortion of perspective.) 





(b) Sumatar Harabesi: Section of Inscription No. 12 (lines 1-4, left) 


Fame 


BSOAS XVI 


PLATE II 


No. 4 


Statue in relief, with Inserip- 





(b) Sumatar Harabesi : 


No. 
No 


e 





Harabesi : 
with section of Insc 





(a) Sumatar 


سے 


BS OAS XVI 
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mlre — 5 behold him 
oor E GS este oes seh : 
ولج‎ 7 andhehashidden(?)the treasure (1) - 
` aprisse 8 in that field (2) E 
eorr 9 I behold 
. mom 10 him and lo! 
هميب‎ 11 Tam Sin d the a 
road 12 god. 








E B: M. 8. act. pt. Peal with enclitic Ist s. pronoun, himnā; 80 paleo | 9 
7سا‎ : (a) Se in an Aramaic inscription, probably 5th century, from Téma 
Lp Cooke, 195, Lig, 198, In olaasical Syriac ید‎ ; see No. 11,1. 3, ae oe 








| boats Harabesi; to right of full-length figure in relief on noi 
flank of mount. From photographs and drawings. (Plate II(b).) : 


rT INIA mir rae, <2 





Scale 
۵ 40 Wos 





marale ren 1 The god (? commanded  Ma*nà (? 
13 ۱ sie 2 (to give) this image on the 13th day. 
476 duxiar’s 3 of Adar in the year 47 6. 









5 L. L: (a) Perhaps Sin ; see Anat. Studies, 114 f. S 
| (b) Lit.: this image—the god commanded it with respect to Ma‘nã. This o 
P rendering of Syr. pgd is to be preferred to : the god entrusted it to Ma‘na. : 
(e) This name occurs also in No. 12, 1. 2, and tlie cognate form. Manā i is 
bund in No. 5, 1. 3, and No. 14, Il. 4, 10, and in the cave inscriptions (Pognon, - 
.. 82). Ma'nü was the name of several kings of Edessa at this period and of a king. 
; of Singara at the time of Trajan ) king of neighbouring Arabia’; Dio Cassius, : 
. lxvi. 22); we find it on the column in the citadel of Urfa (Sachau, A58; 
..... Pognon, 206), in the 3rd-century contract from Edessa found at Dura (Bellinger, 
. 96, 98), in the inscriptions to Amašmeš outside Edessa (Sachau, 145 f. ; Poi.. 
104), and in the Serrin inscription (Pognon, 17 ; Moritz, 158 4f.). The name was 
- held by a Christian martyr (Hoffmann, 46, 55). Two Syrian Christian theologians 















. in the 5th century were called Ma'nà (Baumstark, 105) ; cf. Ma‘nai in CIS. 3989, 
3921; Cantineau, Inser., 11; Sobernheim, .32, 43; de Vogüé, i 27, 41-5; ۱ 
Starcky, 145. This Arabic name appears in its various forms in South Arabia 
_ (Ryckmans, 130), Transjordan (Waddington, 2042, 2046, 2095, etc.), Hatra 
` (Caquot, 96), Dura (Cumont, 398), Palmyra (RES. 1654; Waddington, 2584 ; 
Starcky, 145, 173), and in Nabat. (RES. 853, 1186 ; Littmann, 10, 11) On 
the deity MN see Seyrig, Antiquités syriennes, ii, 1938, 114 ff. ; D. Schlumberger, 
; Palmyrène du nord-ouest, 126 f. ; Starcky, 146, 154 f. 
L.3: This date occurs also in No. 11, l. 1, and No. 12, L 1. On the method 
of indicating numerals see below, p. 35. 


5. Sumatar Harabesi; on summit of mount, From drawings. 
KJ ٩۱ > AWD) 
Joh vo 
LADNA RD) 
33595 ($^ 
WMATA 


Scales 











Msdarntas 1 Remembered be Adhónà 
miroahrxidho 2 and Tiridates and Ana @ 
hoa. 3 and Ma‘nii and Ma‘ta (9 
ج41‎ 4 and NBW (?) son of 
5  Adhéna his father. 


a (eoo ré eio 


|... 1.2: (a) So possibly in No. 8, 1.1. In the Syriac inscription near Urfa 
recorded by Pognon, 82, n. 3, his reading of ear 3.53, remembered be Anà, 
is to be preferred to [> ERES Sachau, 160 ff., as T verified by an inspection 
of the text on the site. The name Anā may occur also in Nabat. (RES. 1471). 
A god of this name appears in an Aramaic inscription of the 4th century s.c. 
(Cooke, 345). 
L.3: (a) The pr. n. SYD occurs in Palmyr. (Cooke, 305); cf. Nabat. 
YD, Greek MociOov (RES. 1095). See Ryckmans, 174. But perhaps 
etn here may be connected with the divine name * T^; cf. No. 18, 1.1, 
and note (a) therein. 
L. 4: This name is found, possibly in a slightly different form, in No. 12, 


r 
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L 3, m No. 13, 1 1. Instead of "NBWD we may read "NBWR: des s likely i i 


or LE we.‏ ره 


6. Sumatar Harabesi; on summit of mount. From is and hi. 
Ts ی‎ i is surrounded by a border. 


Af MND ud 


TRY OO MNA 
| Dorr Km) 


dae? cYwoha p 









EP Og EEE E 


ISAS LST. | Remembered be Abbey j A n: 
S o Adhónà ; 
Iota 2 Chenühadhrá ; may he be remembered 
E before 
S02 Sar en dion 3. Márilàha.* Remembered be BBS e 
x. m. »i»Óvrbho 4 and Tiridates sons of ‘Abhsamya (?). 
L.1 : (4) So perhipe also in 1.4. This name was in use at Edessa at this 
. period (I. Guidi, Chronica Minora, 6, 1.14; cf. Baumstark, 67, on an 
i ‘Abhsam ya [t] at the end of the 4th century), aid the form ‘BDSMY? is found 
at Hatra Caquot, 97, 99, 104) ; cf. SMY? at Hatra (Caquot, 90, who suggests. 
that this may be the transeription into Syriac of the Greek pl. eque ia, emblems ; 
cf. SMY, p. 92) and BRSMY? at Edessa (Bellinger, 98) and in Palmyr. (CIS. 
..3902; Ingholt, Berytus, v, fasc. ii, 1938, 124). These names have been associated _ 
` with a deity Seimios, who i is probably mentioned by Lucian, De dea Syria, as 
مرک‎ (see H. Stocks, ‘Studien zu Lukians “ De Syria Dea ” ’, Berytus, iv; 
` 1937, 16; Dura, 1935-6, 213, and the refs. given there). But Seimios would 
doubtless be rendered. in these texts as metas or atone; cf. mam, | 
Cureton, Spic., 45 (= aaa |. 20). Samyd, the blind one, may be an epithet of 
Mars, as among the pagans of Harran according to our late Arab sources; 
see Chwolson, ii. 24, 39, 188 f. 
^. For the elision of a dental before a following sibilant in BSMY? for ‘BDSMY?, 
ef, Sway in Palmyr. (Cantineau, Gram., 39) and Amašmeš for Amath Šemeš © 
ccm the tomb inscriptions outside Urfa (see No. 4, 1. 1, note (c)). P 
(05 L.2: This Parthian title appears also in the cave texts (Pognon, A 
-is probably to be restored in the inscription on the column at Urfa. Bar Bahlul — 
translates it ‘commander of an army’ (Duval, Lexicon Syriacum . . . Bar 


Pr6eT€ 














: 208 f; ;it m كت‎ Tigris: ad o ie Khabar, Tur bdin and Gebel ier 
(1.3: (a) So No. 11, 1.3, and No. 12, 1.8, and in the tomb inscription of 
` GWE) (Bachan, 164; Pognon, 80). The reading ilãhã, lord god, is to be 
preferred. to Marilahê, chief of the gods; the latter i shown by two separate 
words in Acts 14: 11, 12, and Cureton, Spic., MY 1. 13, 21, ete. For the 
` combination of two words into one, cf. s.asa Ma and Nóldeke, Compendious 
`` Syriac Grammar, tr. Crichton, 1904, 4. (Nóldeke, however, elsewhere proposes 
` the reading Marelahé ; ZDMG., xxvi, 1881, 667.) On this deity see Anat. 
Studies, 115 (where it is suggested that he is identical with the supreme god 
of the ‘ Sabians ' of Harran : Ibn al-Nadim, our Arab source, however, renders 
e title as ‘ chief of the gods `, perhaps to avoid giving the i impression that the 
Sabians ' worshipped Allah), and p. 15 above. 

(b) So perhaps No. 18, 1: 5. This name with final s appears not to be found 
ewhere, unless we compare with it Babas in Josephus, Antiquities, xv. 7, 10, 
here, however, s probably represents the Greek ending. The name Babha 
as in use at Harran (Baumstark, 11) and at Dura (Dura, 1928-9, 146 ; 1930-1, 
20; 1932-8, 253). The cognate form Babhai was common among Syriac- 
peaking Christians (Baumstark, 113, 132 f., 137, 212 f. ), and was also associated 
with the area of Harran ; it was the name of the copyist of the East. Syrian 
* Massoretic ' manuscript, British Museum Add. 12138. It was also a woman’s 
name; Cureton, ea» l.l. Cf. the Jewish name "23; Noth, s.v. Related may 
‘be the pr. n. BovBas, BovBeas (Dura, 1933-5, 447 ; Cumont, 318f.; cf. Dura, 
`“ 1931-9, 127). See further Dumesnil du Buisson, Inventaire des inscriptions 
palmyréniennes de Doura Europos, 1939, 58. 



































7. Sumatar Harabesi; on summit of mount. From drawings. eum 


PLATE 1 





Sumatar Harabesi: Dust in relief, with Inscriptions No. 1 (right) and Nos. 2 
and 3 


BSOAS XVI] 


PrarE IV 


Sumatar Harabesi : Section of Inscription No. 19 (lines 1-7, right) 
photograph) 


zat 


BSOAS XVI] 





(Composite 
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sampit 2 Remembered be *BBWY (1) 
apia و‎ Remembered be BYNY ۷ 


L.1: cf. Mada in an inscription near Edessa (Bachau, 166 f.) and RAD, 
Greek Ma00a (de Vogüé, i. b, 40; cf. Staroky, ' Autour d'une dédicace 
pelmyrénienne ...’, Syria, xxvi, 1949, 44; Waddington, 2586 ; Sobernheim, 
54 £.). Mattai became a common name among Christians (of. Hoffmann, 17), but 
this was doubtless due to the influence of the Bible. 

L.2: At Dura we find the pr. n. "71228, Ababühi, which is explamed 
as the Persian Baboi adapted to Semitic speech (Dura, 1933-5, 308). The name 
Abfibhai (Cureton, Xa 1 15) may be related. The reading of the name is, 
however, uncertain. 

L.3: This reading is doubtful 


8. Bumatar Harabesi ; on summit of mount. From drawings. 


1 Anê son of... 

2 Remembered be Bar SM... )1( 
amana 3 and Haphsai 

4 his son. 


L.1: See under 5,1. 2, note (a) above. This translation is to be preferred to: 
I am Barqai (f), or: I am the man of QY. The pronoun ‘I’, it is true, is the 
opening word of the Syriao text on the column at Urfa and in several tomb 
inscriptions, but it is always followed by a verb like aus. QY.. may be 
incomplete for QYMY, that is, Qaimi or Qimai. This occurs as a fem. pr. n. 
in the undated pagan inscription from Urfa described in N. Giron, ‘ Notes 
6pigraphiques’, Manges de l'Université St. Joseph, v, 1911, 77, and 
E. Littmann, ‘ Eine altayrische Inschrift ', ZA., 1912, 379 f. 

L.8: This name appears in the cave texta et Bumatar, where it may دنت‎ 
to the first Roman governor of Edessa in 248 (Pognon, 30 £). The name was 
in use at Edessa (Cureton, ens, L 16, and 3%, 1. 5; Bellinger, 96-8). 


'—- 
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9. Sumatar Harabesi; on summit of mount. From drawings. 


Lo? 


س 
نز Par‏ 


Lon er pp E 
teat 1 Remembered be 


CKYR()‏ 2 ج4 
son of DWN. (f)‏ 3 303.15. 
The reading is doubtful. It may be KYD ; less likely is "BY.‏ :2 .1 
L.3: Possibly Adhóna.‏ 


10. Sumatar Harabesi; on summit of mount. From drawings. 


<I0UUAI 
K^ nen 


— i 
rc101» 5.53 1 Remembered be BRWN’ 
haza 2 and ŠWTN 
L.1: Perhaps Berünà, a diminutive, little son; of. Payne Smith, SuppL, 
s.v. This was the name of a Babylonian Amora. An alternative reading is 
BDWN. 
L.2: Ihave not been able to trace this name elsewhere. 


Sole - 


11. Sumatar Harabesi ; on middle of western edge of summit of edge. From 
drawings, part from rubbing. 


m دادرتسا‎ 
IW) هت و‎ OA Ss 


KA An} ۷۲۲ 
لاه‎ AGA IIT Oks 
070.0 NOI YN لیلد دک‎ 334 


M oM i 
ی‎ 
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۰ 476 du S xii 1 At the New Moon of Sebat in the 
year 476 

eMe ios vado ie 2 I Tiridates son of Adhónà ruler of 
RET ‘Arabh (9 


exa xoréseorcóls Duas 3 built this altar and set (* a pillar ® to 
roaltmlehs Marilaha 


amaaa mimaa 4 forthe life of my lord the king and his 
0۹د‎ asilo sons and for the life of Adhón& 


aaa su re 5 my father and for the life of‏ 304 پیب 
e270 MLYWR (1)? my brother and of‏ 
our sons (1).9‏ 


L.1: On the meaning of YRH see No. 12, L 1 below. 

L.2: (a) This title is found of three persons in the cave inscriptions ; see 
Pognon, 28, 30, 32, 34 f., and Anat. Studies, 106. We may add here that the 
land between the Khabur and the Tigris is already given this name in 
Achsmenid inscriptions and in Xenophon i.5.1 (401 s.0.). خی‎ is used of the 
desert which was under Osrhomian dominion in Land, Anecdota Syriaca, 
1203.10 and perhaps in Cureton, Spio., dya L 6. Nóldeke (ZA, xxi, 153) suggesta 
that خی‎ is used of the western desert in contrast to es. dus, the eastern 
or Persian desert. The latter name, he points out, is found already in 497-8 
(Chabot, Synodes Nestoriens, 1902, 66.2), and became the name of a church 
province. Nóldeke's theory is, however, improbable. =3. is found in Cureton, 
xl, L 20, of the region of Nisibis, and so perhaps also in Guidi, ‘ Ostayrische 
Bischéfe...’, ZDMG., xlii, 1889, 399, L 12. This eastern area, especially 
around Nisibis, seems to have acquired the additional description of Beth 
‘Arbhayé from its close settlement with ‘Arbhayé, the inhabitants of the desert, 
by Jovinian in the reign of Julian (Hoffmann, 29 f. ; of. J. Marquart, Hranšahr 
nach der Geographie des Ps, Moses Xorenao's, 162 f.). 


L.3: (a) Smt with . where classical Syriac has eo; see No. 12%, L 4 
(mn) and No. 8, L 7, note (a) above. In an msoription from Edessa dated 
A.D. 201-2 we find the numeral rxs.& Y (Pognon, 77). 


(b) The same phrase ocours in No. 12, L 4. The word for pillar is not usual 
in Syriac. Zingirli Aramaio has 3*1, Palmyr. N3XD, Nabat. 2*1, Phoenician 
2333, Arabic aj- 

L.4: Probably the king of Edessa, Wa’el bar Bahrü ; see Anat. Studies, 107. 

L.5: (a) An alternative reading is MLYWD. The text is, however, 
uncertain. . ` 

(b) This reading is probable but not certain. 
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19. Sumatar Harabesi; on middle of eastern edge of summit of mount. 
From drawings, part from photographs and rubbing. (Plate I(a) and (b) and 
Plate IV.) 


! HPM ANN zii) DEH 
HORE و‎ hI Gz 
Rogan oe vea SRSA 


ADL m Kcn gm ۱2 
rue as e Kos aoe 
W Cm Qo دوک‎ snb 


a1 476 dux Sy 1 In Sebat in the year 476 at the New 
ASANO Moon 
halo 2 I MNYB © son of Adhónà and Mana 
and Albath (1) ® 
همه‎ jata mim so 3 and Balbnd and "NBWD (f) his 
brethren (9)— 
reos > ٩60 s ety SAE, 4 we امه‎ this pillar on this bleesed 
ral, 

oroarea 5 mount) and erected a stool ® for‏ خزمتل<ي 

saswih him whose shepherd (? is 
h415 ocu Ml 6 my ruler. May BWDR(i) be® 
Th! behind Tiridates (° the ruler (€ 
alevid mele mialéuo 7 and may ho give the stool to him who 
همه‎ is his shepherd. His recompense 
e_Warvoourmalisagsa 8 shall be from Marilaha. And if the 
دحل حتف‎ stool falls 
> سحلدي حط مه له‎ 0 9 and the pillar shall be ruined, (yet) is 
cb he the god who knows ts." 

L.1: YRH must here indicate a precise day in the month, that is, the new 
moon; of. Targum RINT ND? or KN, and Akkadian aru. The word 
should be translated in the same way in No. LL, L 1, since the two ceremonies 
described in Nos. 11 and 12 doubtless took place on the same day. 


۲ 
9 


doi 
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L.2: (a) Perhaps Mani’, Mayys; see Wuthnow, s.v., and Staroky, 161. 

(6) This name appears not to occur elsewhere. But we may perhaps connect 
it with the nisbah of the astronomer Albatt&ni (Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn 
Gabir ibn Sinan), who was born before 858 probably at Harran of a ‘ Sabian’ 
family. For such an adjectival form see Wright, Arabio Grammar, i. 267. 

L.3: (a) ‘ Bêl has built’; so also No. 18,12; cf. Labtibhna, ' Laba (or 
Nabū) has built’ ; Phillips, Doctrine of Addas, saa, 1.17. On the significance of 
the mention of Bal in the Sumatar texte, see Anat. Studies, 112. KLBN’, 
Kalbàna, is a possible reading here, but less likely from the form of the letters. 

(b) Or: brother; see 2, 1. 5 above. 

L.5: (a) The order of the words is of interest. It appears that when the 
subst. is not qualified by an adj., the demonstr. adj. follows (e.g. eco hae) ; 
where it is followed by an adj., as here, the demonstr. adj. precedes. 

(b) On saored stools see 8. A. Cook, Religion of Anotent Palestine $n the light 
of Archasology, 1980, 21 ff. 

(o) For this meaning of £03 see Payne Smith, s.v. After من‎ in such a 
phrase the relative 3 is usually found, as m L 7 below. In the inscription on the 
tomb of G*W (1) Bachau, 164, reads sels رصع‎ while Pognon, 80, reads 
elt ema ; Pognon (who was generally more successful in deciphering Syriac 
texts) is to be followed. We need not, however, regard his reading as a 
grammatical ‘improvement ’, as is suggested by Noldeke, ZA., xxi, 1908, 155. 

L.6: (a) Tiridates, as later in the same le and in No. 11. 

(b) In this 2nd-century text the prefix of the 3rd m.s. impf. is y (IL 6, 7, 8) ; 
it is also y in the inscription from Serrin of the previous century. In the undated 
tomb-imscription of G*W (1), which probably belongs to the 3rd century, we 
have the prefix n (Sachau, 164; Pognon, 80) as in classical Syriac. A recent 
discussion of the Aramaic prefixes y, l, n may be found in F. Rosenthal, Die 
Sprache der palmyrentsohen Inschriften, 1936, 54-5. 

(o) Or: BWDR (f) shall be after Tiridates . . . The meaning of this word 
BWR (lesa likely KWER) is unfortunately obscure. Semitic verbal and 
nominal roots with the significance ‘scatter’, ‘be early’, ‘full moon’ (af. 
Ryckmans, 49) seem inappropriate. A pr. n. BDR, Budar, ocours in Nabat. ; 
RES. 806, Cantineau, Nab., 15, af. W. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, 
1908, 324, and Wuthnow, s. BaSapos, Ba9pos, Br8pos. It is tempting to read 
110. here and to associate it with the strange بیت البوغدربن‎ and البوغدرین‎ yu 
mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim, FéAvtst, ix.1 (ed. Flügel, i. 926 £.), in his account 
of the mysteries of the Harranian 'Sabians'. See Chwolson, ii. 319 ff.; his 
suggested etymology of the word is on p. 352. It is, however, possible that we 


should read KWÈ instead of BWRE. KWDR recalls the Punic word 


lebechaxire in the Poenulus of Plautus, 1. 995. This is rendered ‘senator’ by 
L. H. Gray, ‘The Punic Passages in the “ Poenulus ” of Plautus", AJBLL., 
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xxxix, 1923, 80, who explains it by Arabic لیخ‎ , old man, and Phoenician J78, 
mighty. We may regard it rather as compounded from! + b + KDR‘ belonging 
to in the Senate’; the meaning ‘ Senate, council’ would be appropriate in the 
context of this insoription. It should, however, be remarked that a Semitic root 
KDR appears to occur nowhere else, and the significance of the word in Plautus 
is by no means clear. 

(d) See No. 11, L 2, ‘ ruler of ‘Arabh’. 

L.9: (a) Or: we know; the reading of the last word is not certain. The 
ceremonies recorded in Nos. ll and 12 are to be related to the larger eventa 
of 165. In that year Edessa was on the point of falling to the Romans. 
Tiridates, ruler of ‘Arabh was doubtless, as his name suggests, a supporter of 
the Parthian cause. On Ist Sebat he performed solemn rites in honour of 
Marilahé at Sumatar and affirmed his loyalty to the king, probably Wa’el son 
of Bahrü, king of Edeasa (No. 11). On the same day MNYS and other persons 
made declaration of their own loyalty to Tiridates (No. 12). See Anat. Studies, 
105 ff (The translation of No. 12, ll. 6-9, given there has been revised in the 
present article.) : 

18. Bumatar Harabesi; on summit of mount. From drawings, part from 


rubbing. 
بتک ودک ون‎ 
nrg muc 
مر د ۰ د‎ 
a y» s ‘af J D? ) 
دد‎ 
ویک‎ c9 
Mt ی‎ he 
جحیده تجهوحد» بطم‎ 1 Remembered be "LBWD (f) son of 
BDT (1) ۵ 
هحشحهه حذهبه دهم‎ and Bélbené son of Adhina 
js... iz. afo and Bar (#)......... son of 


LINER M .. 21 . (۲ . >T.. KMY ($) 
Master .o W . son of (1) BBS (1) 
tpr 6 ..ÉÜsonof(t) BRY (1) 

L.1: (a) For the first three letters, of. No. 14, L 5, and note (a) therein. 
The name of the deity ‘T° is also found in the pr. n. BRT in inscriptions near 
Edeega (Sachau, 148; Moritz, 165 f. ; Pognon, 78, 85) and in another inscrip- 
tion apparently from the same neighbourhood and published by E. Renan 
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Urfa : Mosaic floor with Insoription No. 14 


(Reproduced by oourtesy of the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara, from Anatolian Studies, 
° Volume ITI, 1958.) 
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(JÀ., Feb.-Maroh, 1898, 240, pL ui, Ime 4 on left and last line on right ; Renan’s 
reading is inaccurate). BRT occurs in Palmyr. and elsewhere (e.g. Dura, 
1928-9, 146; Dura, 1933-5, 308; Starcky, 145f.; Février, 127 fL). The 
simple pr. n. "I? is also found in Palmyr.; Starcky, ‘ Autour d'une dédicace 
palmyrénienne ...’, Syria, xxvi, 1949, 44, no. i. 

L.4: This and the two following lines may be a later addition. They are 
written in smaller characters. 

L.6: Perhaps MRY”, lord. 


14. Urfa; on mosaic floor to south of citadel. (For colour plate see 
Illustrated London News, 218t February, 1953.) From rubbing and photograph. 
(Plate V.) 


dua 
Yay 
mI vic 
دنه‎ 
40) 27 370 دنه‎ 
WY kre 
Dé دح‎ 
AU 
boc 
Mh 0 À89 ——— be 
hduros\ 1 GW wife of 
۱ م«<صیده‎ 2  Mogimü 
, mix 3 Üalmath daughter of 
auw 4 Mant 
نی‎ > i50 cuantn 5 — Moglmü son of "Abhedh Nahai‘) 
ia € 6 7 YY (f) son of 
توملا 7 <صیعدم‎ 
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rz 8 “bhedh Semed son of 
owas 9  Moqimü 
tars 10 Mant son of 
همه‎ 11 Moqimü 
ندیم‎ 20۳ 12 Amath Nahai 
حتطصدصیعه‎ 13 daughter of Moqimü 


L.1: This name should possibly be read m the tomb inscription near Urfa 
in which Marilaha is adjured to protect the remains of the dead, rather than 
‘YW as Sachau, 164, and Pognon, 80. Perhaps of. 1J3 in Phosnician (RES. 
1536, 1545). 

L.2: This pr. n. is found in the cave texta at Sumatar (Pognon, 32), in 
Syriac inscriptions near Urfa (Pognon, 77) and in the 3rd-century document 
from Edessa found at Dura (Bellinger, 98). It ocours frequently in Palmyr. 
(RES. 729, 735, 746, 1621, 1624, eto. ; Sobernheim, 19, 46, 50, 54 f. ; de Vogüé, 
i 6, 12, 22, eto. ; Starcky, 156, 158, 164), at Dura (Dura, 1928, 61; Dura, 
1928-9, 120), and in Nabat. (RES. 1181; Cantmeau, Nab., 142). A form 
MQYMY is found in Palmyr. (Starcky, 159). 

L.3: Bo in the column inscription at Urfa; the wife of King Abhgar 
Ukàmà was called Salmath (Phillips, Doctrine of Addas, 9). The name is common 
in Palmyr. (RES. 515, 738, 758, 988, 993, 1640; Starcky, 158; of. Dura, 
1931-2, 114 f.) and elsewhere (in Nabat. HD and ,۱99ظط‎ Centineau, Nab., 
33, 150; in Hebrew, Mbbw, perhaps nb»). 

On the historical background of this Balmath of Edessa, sce Anat. Studies, 
118 f. 

L.B: (a) The initial dlgph is certain. The ‘ weakening’ of ‘é to dlaph is 
the more striking here because we have in the same text the name “bhedh 
Seme’, where the ‘is retained. Early examples of this ‘ weakening’ are found 
in Aramaic (RES. 962), Palmyr. (Staroky, 145, 163 f.) and perhaps in Phoenician. 
(RES. 902); It is regular usage in Mandwan. The divine name Nahai occurs 


in the Serrin inscription (PD NHY, Pognon, 17, but Moritz reads RONEP ; of. 


in the same inscription BDE wp) and in Palmyr. (Bteroky, 149-150). 
L.6: The first two letters are certain; the last may be not Y but <. 
L. 8: On the worship of the god Samad in Osrhcene, seo Anat. Studies, 107 ff 
L.12: of. the name Amath Sin, a slave girl at Edessa (Bellinger, 96 ff.), and 
Amašmeš, for Amath Semed (No. 6, 1. 1, n. (a), p. 21). 


ÁPPHNDIX 
r Byriao Letters and Numerals 
1. The Sources 
The three dated inscriptions from Sumatar provide useful data on the 
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evdiution of Syrigo script. A comparative table of Syriac letters is given 
on p. 32 in cols. I-VI. With the exception of col I and col. VIL, all these 
forms are drawn from sources whose provenance is Osrhoane. 

Col. I is from the bilingual insoription of SDN Queen of Adiabene. It was 
found at Jerusalem, and belongs to the middle of the 1st century A.D. We do 
not know the place of origin of the writer of the inscription, but the language 
is certainly Byriao. Col. II is taken from the mscription of Mant at Berrin.” 
This is dated in the month of the former Tišri 385, that is A.D. 78, and is the 
earliest dated Syriac monument extant. The script of the following century 
represented in Col. III is drawn from the three Sumatar inscriptions dated 
Bebat-Adar 476, that is A.D. 165.4 The Syriac legends on the coins of ۵ 
and Manî kings of Edessa * belong to this stage of development ; so, too, do 
the undated inscriptions from Sumatar, both those recorded by Pognon ° and 
those discussed in the present article. ‘Irregular’ forms occurring m these 
undated inscriptions, in the mosaic from Urfa,’ and in the msoription on the 
column in Urfa citadel " are given in Col. IV. A later stage is shown in Col. V, 
whose characters are drawn from an insoription at Kirk Mağara, outside Urfa, 
dated A.D. 201-2.° Col. VI is from the oldest dated Syriac manuscript extant 
to-day, British Museum Add. 12100 ; this is dated a.D. 411, and was written at 
Edessa (Urfa). The writing of this beautiful manuscript is already an elegant 
Ketrangelé. Col. VIL shows the Eetrangelà characters of a stone inscription also 
of the 5th century. This is from Bastfan, in Syria 1°; it records the completion 
of a church in the year 544 of the era of Antioch, that is A.D. 496, and was 
doubtlees set up in that year or shortly afterwards. 

Monumental and cursive Palmyr. are given in Cols. VIII and TX respectively. 


1 The text used is that of Lidxberski, iH. Taf. xliii, No. 7. The two undated insariptions to 
Amaimed (one is bilingual) at Dêr Ya‘qib, near Urfa, are commonly regarded as Syriac of the 
Ist oentury A.D.; so Sachau, 145, and Pognon, 10 f, 106 f. I have followed this view in Anat, 
Studies, 116. A closer examination of these inscriptions, however, has led me to believe that they 
are not m Syriac but in Palmyr. characters. The close resemblance between many letters in 
Syriac and the corresponding letters in lapidary and cursive Palmyr. is shown in the table on 
p. 82. The form of the letters 7] and y in the Amakmed inscriptions are, however, olearly 
lapidary Palmyr. and not Syriac. Moreover, the spelling of rna, his wife, in the bilingual 
inscription would be irregular for Syriac (which retains the .3) ; it is the usual form in Palmyr. 
(cf. Cantinesu, Gram., 46, 100). 

* The text used is that of Pognon, Planche xiv, No. 2; cf. his commenta on p. 19 ff. 

* Nos. 4, 11, and 19 of the present article. 

+G. F. Hill, Catalogus of the Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia, 1022, 91 1۲ ; seo 
also A. R. Bollinger, Yale Classical Studies, XII, 1061, 264. 

۶ Above, p. 13 £ 

* No. 14 af the present article. 

? Tho text used is Pognon, pl. xlii, no. 118. 

* In Cola. III and IV letters are taken from the Sumater insoriptions only where the reading 
1 oertain. 

* The text is from Pognon, Planche xxii, nos. 36 and 37; see his p. 77, and Moritz, 161. 

1# The text used is that of Littmann, Publications of the Princeton Uniwersity Expeditions to 
Syria ia 1904-5 amd 1909, Div. IV, Semitic Inscriptions: Section B, ‘ Syriac Inscriptions’, 
1084, 80 f. 

u Fram the tables in Cantineeu, Gram., 34, and opp. p. 30. 
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2. Notes on Individual Letters 

N As in Estrangela. 

2 In the Ist century (Col II) this is rounded and resembles the 
Estrangela 2; it is distinguished from ` by its greater size. The early form is 
preserved in one dated inscription of the following century (Sumatar No. 4, 
in Col. IIT), but in other contemporary inscriptions (Sumatar Nos. 11 and 12, 
also in Col. IIT) it tends to become more angular. This angular shape then 
becomes rectangular with rounded corners (Col. V), the distinctive form that is 
familiar in Estrangelà and in later Syriac (Cols. VI, VII). 

2 Ab in Betrangelà ; when the tail is shortened or omitted, this letter is 
easily confused with y. 
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+ Normally forms an obtuse angle, not a right angle as frequently in 
Eetrangelà (Col. VI) and regularly in later Syriac. It is identical with 4; 
points to distinguish the two letters do not appear in stone inscriptions until after 
the 3rd century, firstly with 1 (although somewhat hesitantly), later with ۰ 

۲ The broad shape of the Ist century in which the central downward stroke 
is normally attached to the right leg (Col. IT) becomes more compact and angular 
in the following century, and the central downward stroke is suspended from the 
middle of the horizontal top line (Col. III). In the 3rd century the left leg ia 
rounded (Col. V), and the shape of the letter is already that of Fetrangelà. 

J In the 1st century it has a long tail (Col. IT) ; in the 2nd century the tail 
has largely disappeared (CoL III; but of CoL IV). In the 3rd century it has 
the shape of the letter in Rstrangela (Cols. V-VIT). 

} As in Eatrangel&. 

n In the Ist century the left leg is curved and attached to the middle of 
the perpendicular right leg (Col. IT). In the following century the left leg is also 
perpendicular and joined to the right leg by a diagonal stroke (Col. IIT). In 
Estrangela this diagonal stroke becomes rounded. 

© The early forms are rounded (Cols. II and IIT), instead of angular as in 
Estrangela. 

` In the Ist century this letter is rounded like 2 but smaller (Col. IT). In the 
next century it tends to become nearly straight, sometimes with a horizontal 
head (Col. III). With the omission of this head it assumes ita usual form in 
Estrangela (Cols. IV and V). 

> The distinctive feature of this letter is the back sloping downwards ۰ 
towards the right. This tends to make the 2 of the 1st century angular (Col. II) ; 
in the 2nd century it has become rounded (Col. III), and resembles the shape of 
the letter in Eetrangelà. The final letter does not, if we may judge from our 
limited data, appear before the 3rd century. 

? As in Estrangelà. In the 1st century it may be confused with 3 (Col. IT). 
The next stage, however, shows the 9 to be long and normally at an angle of 
about 70° to ita base (Col. IIT); 3, on the other hand, is shorter and 
stands at right-angles to ita base. 

D As in Eetrangelà. The final form is apparently not found in regular use 
before the 5th century ; but in an undated inscription of the 2nd century from 
Sumatar (No. 6 in the present article ; Col. IV) the Ð occurs once as the last 
letter of a word which is extended to the end of the line and resembles the 
final form of a later age. 

3 As in Estrangelā ; see on 2. The final form of 1 appears already in the 
ist century (Col. I). There, however, it is joined to the previous letter by a Ime 
half-way up the diagonal stroke of the final 1 (Col. IT) ; in the next century the 
junction takes place at the top (Col. IIT), as in Estrangelā. 

D As in Estrangelā. An alternative form of the 2nd century in which -the 
left side of the D is not closed (Col. III) resembles the form of the letter in’ 
Palmyr. PEON PE Bee 
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y As in Ketrangeld. It is distinguished from 5 by its smaller size and its 
more acute angle. 

D In the Ist and 2nd centuries this letter may be confused with رد‎ but ita 
distinctive feature is the sharply rounded head (Cols. 11 and IIT). The head is 
accentuated by an inward curve already in the inscription of the column at 
Urfa of the late 2nd or early 3rd century (Col. IV); we then have the usual 
shape of the letter in Eetrangel&. 

Y As in Estrangela, but the foot is shorter. 

P In the lst and 2nd centuries and even later this has the form of an oval 
with a perpendicular arm on the left side (Cols. IT, IIT, and IV). When it is 
attached not only to a preceding but also to a following letter in the mosaic 
inscription of Urfa of the late 2nd or the early 3rd century (No. 14 of this 
article ; Col IV) it has acquired an oblong shape as in Estrangelà. 

"| As 71; see above. 

V In the lst and 2nd centuries the arms are straight (Cols. Il and III); 
they become curved in the 3rd century (Col V). In one inscription of the 
2nd century t is joined to the following as well as to the preceding letter 
(No. 12 in the present article; Col. III) and we have the basis of the 
Estrangelā form. The two arms are united in the 5th century by a horizontal 
stroke (Col. VIT). 

n As in Eetrangelà. The loop at the bottom left corner is omitted in the 
Ist century (Col. I) and even in the 2nd century (Col I); the form then 
resembles that of cursive Palmyr. 


3. Joined Lettere 

A study of these dated Syriac texts shows clearly the gradual increase in the 
frequency of joined letters. In the brief SDN inscription only one group of 
joined letters, 9D, occurs. In the Serrin inscription later in the Ist century 
2DY are always, 3 frequently, and ^ sometimes joined to the following letter. 
In two dated Sumatar inscriptions of the next century (Nos. 11 and 12 in this 
article) 3°D9D3IY and Ð (the last letter, however, occurs only once) are 
invariably joined to the following letter ; Nis frequently jomed to the following 
letter. The junction of W to both the preceding and the following letters gives 
us the basis of its form in Fetrangela. (In the same way we have the Ketrangela 
form of p in the mosaic msoription from Urfa where it is joined to the followmg 
as well as the preceding letter.) But the Sumatar inscription which is called 
No. 4 in this article shows how much depends upon the idiogynorasy of the 
writer. In this short text, dated six weeks after the others at Sumatar, the 
only groups of joined letters are PP and 3. The Kirk Magara inscription of 
the 3rd century confirms the trend of earlier inscriptions; D, however, is 
again not attached to the following letter. In manuscripts and mscriptions of 
the 5th century letters are already united in the same way as in later Syriac ; 
only D continued for some time to be joined to the preceding but not to the 

following letter, 
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4. Points 

On dic DAR CER AES: gee above p. 33. 

Styamé, the two points that mark the pl. (7), appear regularly in manuscripts 
of the Sth century. They appear to be not used, however, iri stone inscriptions, 
even of as late a date as the Sth century. 

The diacritical point to distinguish homographs does not apparently occur 
in stone inscriptions. 


5. Numerals 

The method of expressing numerals in the Sumatar inscriptions of the 
2nd century differs little from that of the previous century ; our data, however, 
are sadly insufficient. Variations appear in the digits. The numeral 1 is a 
simple vertical stroke, as earlier. 2 is shown by the combination of || into P ; 
this bears a close resemblance to the Arabic numeral. 5 is x, aa in later Syriac 
manuscripts. The number 6 is shown in the dated Sumatar inscriptions in three 
different ways: by |||] in No. 11—&rmilarly 5 is shown in the Serrin inscription 
by iilii; by PIPI i No. 12; and, finally, by V in No. 4 All the Sumatar 
inscriptions agree in representing 10 by —3, 20 by رم‎ and 100 by ~z (the sign 
for 10 with a tail); the two latter signs are found in the Serrin insoription.! 
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PROBLEMS OF SABÆAN CHRONOLOGY 


By A. F. با‎ ۲ 

I. The Sabwan Era 
Ve during the earlier part of South Arabian history dating is 

effected only by reference to the year of office of an eponymous 
magistrate, from about the let century A.D. we begin to find texta dated by 
و‎ fixed era. The earliest inscriptions so dated are R.3958 of ‘ the year 144’, 
and R.4197b of ‘the year 172’. Although these two texta are in Bebseen 
dialect, both have associations with the Beibàn area, and Albright is probably 
right in suggesting ! that they do not refer to a ‘ Bebeen ' era. The majority of 
the dated texts which are unquestionably Sabeen belong to the 6th and 
7th centuries of that era. ۱ i ۲ 

As early as 1873 Halévy had suggested * an approximate identification of 
the starting-point of the Sabæan era, on the basis of the important Hisn 
al-Gurab text C.621, dated 640 A.Beb. This mentions an event usually intar- 
preted as being the death of Du-Nuwas at the hands of the Abyssinians who 
invaded Yemen in the early 6th century A.D. Halévy, basing himself on the 
Martyrium Aretha, places this invasion about A.D. 525, and the beginning of 
the era ‘ approximativement vers l'an 115 avant Jésus-Christ. Since Halévy 
this dating has been generally accepted ; but it should be remembered that 
datings arrived at on this basis are only approximations, for the Martyrium is 
hardly the sort of document where we should expect a rigid accuracy about 
dates. One would indeed be inclined to suspect from other sources that the 
Martyrium has dated the invasion a few years too late. 

The Syriac writer Jacob of Sarug (died A.D. 521) wrote a letter of consolation 
to the Himyarite Christians which, though very general in ite terms, shows that 
they were being persecuted ; and it is reasonably certam that this was the 
persecution which Prooopius declares * to have been the ostensible motive of 
the Abyssinian invasion resulting in Di-Nuwas’ death. If therefore the latter 
event was correctly dated in 525, the persecution must have beenmin progress for 
at least six years before the Abyssinians finally reacted against it. Secondly, 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, who visited Adulis at a time when the Abyasinians were 
fitting out their mvasion fleet, states that this visit took place ‘ twenty-five 
years ago more or less, at the beginning of the reign of the emperor Justin ’.° 

1JAOS., 73 (1988), p: 38. Note also that the actual datos are in Hadrami dialect | 

۱۱ Études eabéennes’, Journal asiatique 1878, p. 619. 


* Halévy, in the Rev. des &. jwives 18 (1880), p. 21, suggests that the substance of tho 
Martyrium, including ita date, depends on the so-called letter of Simeon of Beth Aršam, a dooument 
of very suspect authenticity. > 

* De bello persico, 1 $ 20. 

* The Christian Topography of Cosmas, ed. E. O. Winstedt (Cambridge, 1909), p. 72, D. 25—7 : 
wpó roérae Tûr هنم‎ axon mirre widow Darror, & rh dpyf ris عمتجم‎ ' Iovrrírov roê 
Poapualor famddeos. 
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Cosmas was writing not earlier than 6471; but since he frankly admits that he 
is uncertain as to the exact number of years which had elapsed since his visit to 
Adulis (it was only ‘more or less’ twenty-five years previously), it is hardly 
profitable for our purpose to inquire too minutely into this point. It is of ' 
greater significance for us to notice his explicit statement that the visit was ' in. 
the beginning of the reign of Justin '. Since the latter ruled A.D. 018-527, it is 
difficult to see how Cosmas’ statement can be taken to Indicate any year later 
than 521. By that time, therefore, the Abyssinians were already making pre- 

parations for the invasion. The evidence of Jacòb of Sarug and Cosmas, taken 
together, tends to suggest that the date 525 for the Abyssinian invasion may 

perhaps be two or three years too late. Consequently, if it is maintained that 

this is in fact the event mentioned in the Hign al-Gurab text, we would have to 

admit the possibility that the beginning of the Sabæan era should be peus 

somewhere towards 118 ۰ 

But is it actually the case that C.621 belongs to the year of the Abyssinian 

invasion ? There seem to me some difficulties in such a supposition. Before 

examining the question in detail, it will be useful to remind ourselves of the 

general course of South Arabian history in this period, as desoribed by Procopius, 

& contemporary historian whose account must be accepted as substantially 

accurate. According to this, the Himyarite king ‘Dounaan’ (i.e. Di-Nuwas) 

persecuted the Christians; the Abyssinian king Hellestheaios invaded South 

Arabia in order to suooour his fellow-Christians, defeated the Himyarite army 

, and, killed Dounaan ; Hellestheaios then set up as king another member of the 

Himyarite royal family, named Kaimiphaios (Smyf* of the inscriptions), and 

himself retired to Abyssinia again ; later on, certain Abyssinian troops, who had 

deserted from the Abyssinian army and remained in South Arabia, revolted 

against Eeimiphaios and besieged him in one of the strongholds of that country,? 

after which they placed Abraha on the throne; Hellestheaios sent two expedi- ` 
tions agamst Abraha and the rebels, but both expeditions were complete 

failures and Abraha retained the throne in despite of him ; Esimiphaios was still 

othe throne in the early years of Justinian, who sent several embassies to him. 

Turning to the inscriptions, we find in Istanbul 7608 bis? Esimiphaios 

(Smyf*) bearing the royal title, but having associated with him on the throne 

(according to the common late-Sabsan practice) * two other members of his 

family who bore the same royal title as Esimiphaios himself; and all of them 

acknowledge the Abyssinian king as overlord: In 0.621 (the Hign al-Gurab 

text), Eximrphaios (who here does no bear any royal title), together with two 


1 id., p. 5, nte at the beginnmg of the sixth book Cosmas refers to the eclipses . . 
in 647. 

d rape edis a is. 

* Seo the brilliant and convincing reconstruction of the first three lines of this text in 
J. Byckmanos, L’institution monarchique en Arabie méridionale avant l'Islam (Louvain, 1951), 
D. 242, note 5; and for the remainder of the text, G. Ryokmans, ‘ Une inscription chrétienne 
sabéennes’ , Musdon 59 (1948), pp. 105-172. 

‘J. Ryokmans, Inehtuiion, pp. 236-8. 
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of Ha sons and a number of tribal chieftains, ‘ wrote this Inscription at the 
fortress Mwyt [== Hign al-Gurab] when they repaired it (the fortress), namely 
ita walls and its gates and its watch-towers ! and ita approach-roads, when they 
fortified themselves therein, when they had gb’s from the land of Habašat, 
and the HabaXat had made a zrft in the land of Himyar when they killed the 
king of Himyar and his chieftains both Himyarites and Rahbites. The month 
thereof was d-Hgtn of the year 640 '. 

Two linguistic pointe need notice. The word aft is not known in epigraphio 
South Arabian apart from this passage; the most likely etymology is that of 
Miaker * connecting it with Syriac zériphutho ‘violence’. This is commonly 
assumed to refer to the Abyssinian invasion; but violence may take other 
forms than invasion, and the latter is not the only possible rendering. The root 
gU is attested several times, but usually in abstract contexts; the only close 
parallel to the present concrete usage is C.041, 80 gl? /mlkn/dy/hgrn ‘ the king 
returned to the oity ’. 

Two queries suggest themselves. What were Eaimiphaios and his associates 
doing at Hign al-Gurab, and what are the implications of the mysterious phrase 
‘when they returned from the land of Habatat’? To these Mlaker replies * 
as follows: ‘ich mochte vermuten, das er [Eatmiphaios] vorher in der Verban- 
nung in Abessinien gewesen war. Zur Zeit des Feldzuges dee Ellatzbaas [Mlaker 
here alludes to the Abyssinian king under the form of name found in Cosmas] 
ware er dann von diesem nach der hadramautischen Küste geschickt worden, 
um mit seinen Anhängern dort einen Aufstand zu erregen und den Himjaren- 
kónig xu beschäftigen, bis die abessinische Hauptmacht von Afrika 
übergesetzt war.’ 

According to this interpretation of the text, Esimiphaios’ course of action 
appears rather puzzlmg. He had been, it is alleged, in Abyssinia and there 
gained the confidence of the Abyssinian king, so that he was sent to the Hadrami 
coast to secure the fortress of ian al-Gurab while the main Abyssinian forces 
delivered their frontal attack. The Abyssinians then invaded and secured 
a total victory, killing the Himyarite king Dü-Nuw&s and making themselves 
masters of South Arabia. This would have been a critical moment for the 
fortunes of Eeimiphaios: he was a member of the Himyarite royal family (as 
Procopius tells us), and a trusted lieutenant of the Abyssinian king; the 
Himyarite throne was vacant, and Esimiphaios had the brightest prospects of 
being chosen to fill it—as indeed he subsequently was. At this juncture of 
eventa, we have to believe (if Mlaker’s interpretation is accepted) that instead 
of being at the centre of affairs in the Himyarite capital of Zafar, he stayed at 
the remote coastal fortreas of Hign al-Gurab and occupied himself with setting 
Up an Inscription to commemorate certain fortificatory works which he had 


1 Bee my note on this term in Muséon 68 (1950), pp. 58-4; which should be supplemented 
by E. Ullendorff, ‘South Arabian Etymological Marginalia', BSOAS., 15 (1953), p. 157. 
۶ ۰ Die Inschrift von Huan al-Gurab ', WZAM., 34 (1027), p. 75. 
* op. cit., p. 61. 
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erected there several months earlier before the invasion started (for aftef the 
Abyssmian victory there would have been no point in making defensive 
preparations). This course of action seems rather curious. One would have 
expected him, immediately on receiving the news of Dü-Nuwas' death, to hasten 
to the capital in order to safeguard his chances of bemg chosen successor. It is 
difficult to explain his presence at Hign al-Gurab at a moment when the events 
which are alleged to be described in 0.621 had already taken place. 

It might therefore be worth while to consider the possibility of the following 
alternative interpretation of the text. The aft of the Habadat refers, not to the 
invasion led by the Abyssinian king, but to the insurrection of the Abyssinian 
deserters who placed Abraha on the throne ; the ‘ king of Himyar’ whom they 
killed must consequently have been, not Dü-Nuw&s, but probably one of 
Eaimiphaios’ oo-regents ; Hign al- Carib was the fortress where, acoording to 
Procopius, Esimiphaios was besieged after his dethronement, and the fortifica- 
tions mentioned in the inscription were defensive works erected in that 
connexion; gb'w would have to be rendered something like ‘retired’ or 
‘retreated’, and the ‘land of the Habasat’ is not Abyssinia in Africa, but 
& territory in South Arabia where the Abyssinian deserters had (according to 
Procopius’ narrative) settled. 

Since Justinian ascended the throne in 527 and sent several embassies to 
Esimiphaios while the latter was still ruling, it is clear that on this interpreta- 
tion C.621 could hardly be dated earlier than 529. On the other hand, since 
Prooopius' narrative of these eventa is inserted into his acoount of the year 531, 
the most probable date for 0.621 would be about 530, and one would then have 
to place the beginning of the Sabmwan era otroa 110 ۰ 

Fresh evidence in favour of this later dating of the Sabaean era is provided 
by two recently published texte, Ry. 507-8 (Muséon 66, pp. 284-3083). Both 

‘these describe an extensive conflict between the Himyarite king Ysf 'sr 
(identified by J. Ryckmans with Dü-Nuw&s) and the Abyssinians, and both are 
dated in the summer months of A.Bab. 633. J. Ryokmans, assuming the 
equation A.Sab. 633 = 518 a.D., remarks (ib. p. 331) ‘ces informations per- 
mettent désormais de placer le début dee hostilité au plus tard en 517, soit 
près de 5 ans plus tôt qu'on ne le pensait généralement. If we now adhere 
to Mlaker's interpretation of C.621, we are obliged to conclude that the 
Abyssinian ‘invasion’ was in fact a war lasting at least eight years (A.Sab. 
683-640)! Moreover, Commas’ visit to Adulis cannot be dated earlier than 
10th July, 518 (accession of Justin), and at the time of this visit the mvasion 
was still being prepared and had not yet been launched. It hardly seems 
possible that before the end of the summer of 518 the battles mentioned in 
Ry. 507-8 can already have taken place. These difficulties disappear if we 
adopt the hypothesis I have suggested, for then Ry. 507-8 can be dated orca 523. 

1 Jt is of interest to note that Stephanus of Byzantium, a contemporary of these eventa, refers 


to the Abaseni as a people of South Arabia living between the Sabmans and the Hadramis; the 
passage is quoted in Cond Roesini’s Chrestomathia, p. 85. 
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II. The Mbhd Era 

Sew Yhrš, king of Saba and Di-Raydan, reigned first jointly with his 
father Yer Yhn‘m, then alone. During his reign as sole monarch he added the 
titles ‘ of Hadramaut and Yamanat’ to the earlier title. The dated texta of his 
period refer not simply to ‘the year X", as is the formula employed otherwise 
for dating by the Sabwan era, but by reference once to an ‘era of Nabat’ 
(R.4196, year 316 bn/hwf/nbt), and three times to an ' era of Mbhd/bn/bhd’. 
Of these three texts, one (C.46, year 385 of the era) refers to the joint reign of 
Yer Yhw'm; one (R.3866, year 389)! apparently to the sole reign of Bmw 
Yhr'á; and the third (C.448, year 396) does not mention the ruler, though it 
undoubtedly belongs to the same period. 

It was assumed by G. Ryckmans ۶ that this MbAd era was identical with the 
common Sabman era, so that Sow would have begun to rule alone between 
385 and 389 A.Sab. This view has been questioned by J. Ryckmans,* who 
prefers to date the Inauguration of the Mbhg era to ooa 65 5.0., and the 
beginning of the sole reign of Smw to orca A.D. 320. This hypothesis is, however, 
not strictly necessary (as Albright has recently pointed out).* The fact that it is 
only just in this period that the name of the era is specified suggests that it was 
& time when one era was being supplanted by another, and it was hence neces- 
sary to distinguish them from each other. We can easily visualize that up to 
this period the ‘ era of Nabat ' was the only one employed, but was now gradually 
abandoned in favour of the MbAd era, and that once the latter had definitely 
ousted the former, it was no longer necessary to name the era employed. 
The identification of the later Sabæan era with the MbAd one does not seem 
to me to involve insuperable difficulties. 

J. Ryokmans considers that his view receives support from the Nemara 
inscription (R.483). This is dated 223 of the era of Bostra = A.D. 328, and 
refers to a siege conducted by the Lakhmid king Imru'l-Qais against Nagràn, 
which is called ‘ the city of Smr’. Ryokmans holds that ‘ cette expression ne 
pourrait s'expliquer si Bmw avait ceasé de régner plus de trente ana ® 
auparavant’. This argument seems to be founded on a misapprehension of the 
implications of the Nemara text: it is a funerary inscription erected on the 
death of Imru'l-Qais, and the events which it mentions are the notable eventa 
of his reign ; these events must therefore be dated at some time previous to 328. 


1 Not published in ita entirety, but Mlaker vouches far tho date and era; seo WZKM., 40 
(1933), p. 224. 

3 ۰ Chronologle ssbéenne ', Comptes rendus de l'acad. des insor. 1048, p. 280. 

3 Institution, p. 306. 

4 JAOS., 78 (1953), p. 37, note 4. ` 

* The theoretically possible alternative that it was the Nabat era which ousted the MbAd 
one, would involve dating Sur Thr<# at the beginning instead of the end of the 8rd oentury A.D. ; 
this would entail severe difficulties in obtaining & sufficient space of time to accommodate his 


rs. 

*The ‘30 years’ of oourse has reference to the chronology of G. Ryckmans, who 
(Chronologie sabéenne, p. 240) puts the beginning of the sole reign of Smr Y hri orea 281, which 
presumably implies his death in the last decade of the century. 
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We have no means of knowing at what point in his reign the siege of Najran 
took place, but there would be no difficulty in placing it oiroa 310, presumably 
near the beginning of his reign. Furthermore, it does not seem necessary to 
conclude that Smr waa actually alive at the time of the siege. He was himself 
و‎ great conqueror, adding Hadramaut and Yamanat to his dominions, and it 
hardly seems likely that he was so preoccupied with the south and east as to 
have allowed encroachments on his northern border. I would rather conclude 
that the Lakhmid attack on Najràn took place in a period of confusion and 
Himyaritio weakness which supervened shortly after his death—the same 
weakness in fact which resulted in the 4th-century Abyssinian occupation of 
South Arabia. 

Taking into account, therefore, the possible revision of about five years in 
the Babean era suggested above (which puta the death of Yar Yin‘m between 
approximately A.D. 279-283), I would be inclined to date the reign of Smr ۳۵ 
as sole ruler roughly a.p. 280-300. He would appear to have died without 
a successor, and his death to have been followed by a period of political con- 
fusion and weakness which afforded an opportunity to the Lakhmid to seize 
the most northerly outpost of Sabæan dominion, Nagran, about a decade later. 


IIL. The mkrb period 

The rulers of Saba up to about the begmning of the Christian era bore either 
the title mlk/st’ ‘king of Saba’, or that of mkrb/sl? ' priest-ruler of Saba’. 
The assumption that the mkrb period preceded that of the kings receives support 
from paleography.! The transition between the two periods is marked by the 
reign of Kril Wir bn Dme‘ly, author of R.8945, where he calls himself mrb in 
the opening formula, but later on refers to himself as ‘king’. He therefore 
constitutes the last mkrò and first king. The approximate date of his reign has 
been variously estimated.  Mlaker? proposes oiroa 360 B.0., J. Ryokmans* 
otrca 420 B.0., Albright * oiroa 450 B.o., Philby * otrca 600 5.0., and Hommel * 
as early as 650 B.o. On the basis of the chronology of the succeeding periods 
(to be discussed below), the latter half of the 4th century 2.0. seems to me the 
most probable. The higher dates which have been proposed are m the main due 
to the prevalent view that the beginning of the mkrb period has to be placed 
in the 8th or even 9th century ۰ 

Every researcher since the publication of Hommels historical sketch in 
the Handbuch der altarabisohen Alteriumskunde has taken it as an axiom that 
Krb! Byn bn Ymr, who is recorded in C.637 as enlarging the city Naéq, is 


1 During the mkrd period the boustrophedon style of writing prevailed, but at the beginning 
of the period of the kings of Saba it was ra iliis: the style, which thereafter 
remained standard for the rest of Baben acs d. Byokmins, maisiuison, p. 57. 

* Dis Hierodelenlixten von Matin (Latpaig, 1943), p. 94. 

° Instüuiion, p. 274. 

4 7408. 68 (1058), p. 40. 

** South Arabian chronology ', Musson 62 (1949), p. 4 

` © Handbuch der aliarabischen Aliertumskwnde, ed. by D. Nielsen (Copenhagen, 1927), p. 88. 
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identical with a Karibailu mentioned in an Assyrian text as having sent gifta to 
Assyria in the last years of Sennacherib’s reign, i.e. circa 685 20.1 Hommel’s 
proposed identification of Sennacherib’s Karibailu with the mrb of C.687 is 
based on the following argument. An Itiamra (Yt?mr) of Saba is mentioned in 
a text of Sargon in 715 5.0. ; Sennacherib's Karibailu was probably the son and 
successor of Itiamra, and the only known mkrb named Kri?l who was the son 
of a Yf?mr is the author of C.637. This reasoning is in many ways attractive, but 
cannot be regarded as really conclusive. Considerations advanced by Mlaker * 
show that the average length of reign of South Arabian sovereigns was some- 
thing between fifteen and twenty years. It is therefore evident that there is 
ample room between 715 and 685 for an entire reign to have intervened, and the 
chances are at least 50 per cent. that Karibailu was not the immediate successor 
of Sargon’s Itiamra, and in that event the identification with the enlarger of 
Na&q is definitely excluded. There is, on the contrary, some likelihood that the 
author of C.637 belongs not to the early mkrb period but to its last years in 
the 4th century. 

In view of these considerations the position must be stated thus: the 
Assyrian sources attest that round about 700 s.c. there were Sabæan rulers 
named Yt?mr and subsequently a Kril; but there is no positive indication 
that these two are identical with any of the márb rulers known to us from the 
South Arabian inscriptions. 

Only two full-scale attempts have been made at presenting a complete list 
of these sovereigns, and the results are strikingly different. Philby * enumerates 
thirteen mé&rb rulers, Mlaker 5 on the other hand no less than 28. With this 
problem I deal more fully in the next section ; it is sufficient to say here that 
there is no doubt m my mind that Philby’s figure is nearer the truth than 
Mlaker's. 

The nomenclature of the m&rb rulers follows a rigidly restricted pattern : 
every ruler had a forename which was either Dmr‘ly, Krbl, SmA‘ly, Yd°l, 
Ykromlk ® or Yj?mr, followed by an epithet which was invariably Byn, Drh, 
Wir or Ynf. In the full form of titulature, by which a ruler styles himself in 
the solemn opening formula of his own inscriptions, this name-plus-epithet 
combination is followed by his filiation, consisting normally of his father's name 
without epithet (although occasionally the father’s epithet is added also). 
On the other hand, msoriptions drafted by persons other than a mkrb commonly 
allude to the ruler either by his forename alone, or forename plus epithet but 
without filiation. In consequence, our evidence regarding the mkrb rulers is of 


* Hisrodulenlisten, pp. 1024 

* On the Inclumon of this name see below, p. 45. 

7 The use of these names and epitheta may perhaps have been an exclusive prerogative of 
the sovereign, as J. Ryckmans notes, Institution, p. 56. 

* J. Ryokmans, Instixiion, pp. 58-4. 
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two kinds: there are rulers attested in the ‘ full’ form of nomenclature with 
filiation ; and there are a number of references to rulers by the shorter form 
without filiation. The first half of Mlaker's list consists in the mam of rulers 
attested in the full form ; the majority of the names in the latter part of his 
list, on the other hand, are based on texts which cite only the shorter form. 
It is a prima faote likelihood that most, if not all, of these latter names are in 
fact identifiable with one or other of the rulers mentioned in the earlier part of 
the list. This is the assumption made by Philby, and I have no doubt that he 
is right in principle; Mlaker's reasons for rejecting this solution seem to me to 
be without foundation, as I will try to show in detail below. 


An examination of the evidence leads me to conclude that tho list of mkrb 
rulers whom we must regard as attested either certainly or with a high degree 
of probability totals fifteen. It is possible that further excavations at Marib and 
Sirwah may add one or two more names to this list, but it is unlikely that such 
additions will bring the final total to more than, say, eighteen. Allowmg an 
average of between fifteen and twenty years for each reign, we should expect the 
mkrb dynasty to cover a period of slightly over three centuries—roughly 
speaking the 6th-4th centuries 2 


IV. The mXrb rulers and their succession 


The following is an alphabetical list of the mkrb rulers who are either 
certainly or very probably attested, and who can be definitely distinguished 
from each other. 

1. Dmr'ly Wir bn Kr? renewed the enlargement of Našq (C.610), and built 
a structure designed for irrigation near Marib (R.4401). 

2. Dmerly Ynf bn Y krbmik Wir built a reservoir for his domains (Fakhry 70). 

3. Krvl Byn bn SmA‘ly is cited by Mlaker from the unpublished 01.1528. 

4. Kril Byn bn Yt?mr enlarged Našq (0.637) and built an unspecified 
structure (C.627, 632). 

b. Krol Wir bn Dmely is the last of the m&rb rulers and author of 
R.3945—6, 3948, 4844, 4850, GLA 766, 777. 

6. [SmA]‘ly Drh bn Yd°l is attested in C.979 and R.3389 without context. 
In both places the restoration LDmr]‘ly would also be possible, but [SmA]‘ly 
accords better with the data of GL1703 as I interpret them below.* 


1 Obviously this has important consequences for the chronology of the other South Arabian | 
states. For instanoe, Jamme’s dating of the earliest graffiti m the Wadi Behan to the 9th century 
is based on the assumption that the Sabean mkrb period goes beck to the early 8th century. 
This is perhaps a oentury and a half too high. 

-* Tam not sure on what grounds J. Eyokmans asserts positively (Instesation, p. 86) that ‘ le nom 
de Smh iy Dr n’a été porté que par un roi’. Though one may admit that R.3984, m spite of 
being boustrophedon, belongs probably to the period of the kings rather than of the márb rulers 
(the ariterion being the use of the sovereign's epithet in an invooation ; see Instituion, p. 56) 
yet the fact that & king of the ‘ traditional’ dynasty was so named tends to suggest that the 
name had already been used by & s&krb. For my interpretation of GL1708 see p. 47. 
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7. SmA‘ly Ynf bn Dmr'ly built the sluice RAD for the Marib dam (0.623), 
and is attested in an unknown context in R.4566. 

8. SmA‘ly Ynfbn Yd°l Drh built an unspecified construction at Na&q (C.636), 
and is attested in an unknown context in R.4814 from Sawwana, south of Marib. 

9. SmA‘ly Ynf bn Yi?mr constructed a building at Sirwah (C.631). 

10. Yd°l Byn bn Yi?mr walled Našq (C.634). 

11. ¥d°l Drh bn SmA‘ly built the great temple at Sirwah (C.366), built the 
sanctuary of Haram Bilgis near Marib (0.957), built a temple at Masajid 
(R.3949, 3950), and is mentioned in unknown contexts in C.906, R.4399. 

12. ۲۵6] Ynf bn Krbi is cited by Mlaker from the unpublished 1 
(from Ragwan). 

18. Ykromlk Wir is attested only as the father of Dmw‘ly Ynf in Fakhry 70. 
It is noticeable that the form of titulature adopted by the latter differs from that 
otherwise current among the mkrb rulers ; for whereas the title ‘ mkrb of Baba ' 
normally follows the filiation, in Fakhry 70 the filiation precedes the title. 
On this point J. Ryckmans remarks, ‘cette particularité s'explique 
vraisemblablement du fait que Ykrbmlk Wir n'avait peut-être pas exeroó 
lui-même la fonction: on ne connait pas de mkrb du nom Yhromlk’.* Two 
considerations however somewhat counterbalance this view, and suggest that 
Ykrbmlk may in fact have reigned as mkrb. The first is that he bears one of the 
epithets normally reserved to the use of the mkrb. The second is the fact that 
among the kings of Saba of the ‘traditional’ dynasty we find a Ykrbmik 
(C.601) ; since the kings of Saba previous to the rise of the Hamdanids adhered 
rigidly to the restricted style of nomenclature current in the mkrb period, the 
occurrence of this name here constitutes an indication that there had previously 
been a m&rb of that name. 

14. Yi?me Byn bn SmA‘ly Ynf built the sluice Hbbd for the Marib dam 
(C.622), and occurs in unknown contexts in R.4431, Fakhry 111; there can I 
think be little doubt that this ruler is also the same as the one referred to simply 
as Yt°mr Byn bn SmA‘ly who walled Hrb (R.4904) and erected a stela in oon- 
nexion with & ritual hunt (R.4177), and is mentioned in an unknown context 
in R.3650. 

15. Ymr Wir bn SmA‘ly was the author of a law apparently relating to 
water-righta (C.956). 

This list does not differ very substantially from that of Philby and the 
earlier part of Mlaker’s list. Only Philby does not regard Yhromlk as having 
reigned ; and he omits Krb’l Byn bn SmA‘ly and Yd°l Ynf bn KrÜl, who are 
known solely from the unpublished texts G1.1528, 1561, which were presumably 
not available to him when he wrote. 

On the other hand, both he and Mlaker cite as the first miro, SmA‘ly, father 
of Yd°l Drh; while Yd°l Drh occupies second place in both reconstructions. 

1 Institution, p. 55. 
* Yet this is contradicted in Instiiwiton, p. 109, note 11, where our Ykrbmih is referred to 
as a ,تب‎ ۰ 
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à 


One factor leads me to doubt whether this SmA‘ly did in fact reign as a mkrb. 
Among all the rulers of Saba, the expression Awst/M/qom/Plm/wiymm/ 
whbim/whmem is predicated of only two," namely Yd°l Drh and Kril Wir. 
The latter was not only the last m&rb but also the founder and initiator of the 
Hine of ‘ kings of Saba’. It seams possible therefore that the act implied by the 
Mogi, eto., formula was one somehow associated with the foundation of a 
dynasty.! The other activities of Yd?l Drh equally agree with this assumption, 
for it was he who built the great temples of Marib and Sirwah which formed 
the nuclei of the Saban realm down to the early centuries B.o. Accordingly, 
Yd*i Drh would have to be regarded as the effective founder of the mkrb 


dynasty.* € 

It will have been noticed that my list includes only one Yt?mr Wir ; whereas 
Philby lista two (his nos. 4 and 7), each with an impressive list of citations. 
But a check of the citations which he gives for his no. 4 shows them to be 
almost wholly worthless. The only certain occurrences of this combination of 


1 As has been rightly pointed out by J. Ryokmanrs, Institution, p. 68. 

2 The impliostions of this formula, as explained by Rhodokanakis (Studsen IZ, pp. 7-8 and 11), 
are that the ruler imposed a common religious organization on various previously independent 
tribal religious sodalrties. He emphasizes that this policy, though carried out in the religious 
sphere, had as its ultenor motive the strengthening of the oentralixed power of the Sabwan state 
in the secular sphere: thus he writes, ' Ea scheinen eben verschiedene Herrscher der altesten 
Periode in mehreren Anleufen solchen Gruppen... durch relgionspolitieche Organisation im 
Sinne der Theokratie einen festen Zusammenhalt gegeben und suletst thre Gesamtheit im Sinns des 
voelilicken Staates immer enger an Saba geketist su haben [my italios].’ A comparison with Greek 
history is, I think, here instructive. In the synoekesis traditionally associated with the name of 
Theseus, one of the methods by which Athens raised herself to the position of metropolis of 
a centralized state was the policy of merging the various local cults of the little city-states of 
Attioa into the state-oult centred in the Acropolis at Athens; thus the patzon-deity of Pallene 
and the patron-deity of Athens were merged mto the figure of Pallas-Athene. Similar measures 
may well havo characterized the developments by which the Sebman state first emerged as 
a union of formerly independent wadi-oommunrtes, and in later stages grew by adding further 
territories to the confederation : at each stage of growth, the looal oults of the newly Incorporated 
territories were assimilated to the Sabean state-cult, and it is this process which is described by 
the formula ox/ki/gwm, eto. That Kri?| Wir's reign was notable for extensive territorial 
additions to the Sabæan realm we know from his great Rirwah text R.8945 ; and it isa reasonable 
inference that m applying « religious (and ultimately secular) ‘ synoekigm ' to the newly acquired 
territories, he followed a precedent set by the founder of his dynasty, Yd? Drh, in whose reign 
the Babwan state of the mkrt-period must have been first consolidated. 

3 It will also be noticed that my list does not include the SmA‘ly bx Krb?l mentioned (without 
title or epithet) in R.3087. J. Ryckmans ([nstisuson, p. 60) regards this SmATy as having certainly 
reigned as a mérd, although at the same time he draws attention to a feature of the text which is 
at all events unusual if it refers to a mÈrb : ۲ R.8087 . . . est le seul example certain de la mention 
per un tiers de la filiation d'un mirò.’ However, my chief objection to regarding this person as 
a mirò is archmological. The text comes from Silyam in the upper Gauf, an area where no other 
mirb texta are known; and ita first thirteen lines are in a script characterized by Hommel, 
Etkaologie und Geographic des alien Orienis (Munich, 1020) p. 147, as ‘ protoarabisch ', Le. of a 
North-Arabian rather than a South-Arabian type. In these ciroumstances ibt seems more than 
doubtful to consider it as referring to a member of the mirb dynasty. 

4 Apart from 0.684, Philby adduoces the following texts as evidence for his no. 4 :— 

C.188, a fragment in which the only extant words are mbrb/si?. All the rest is the completely 
fanciful conjecture of the Corpus editor. 

0.368, which has a refarence to a functionary ‘ of SmATy and Yi?mr’; it is not clear why 
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name and epithet are 0.568 -+ 956 where we find a Yfomr Wir son of SmA‘ly, 
and 0.634 where a Y¢’nw Wir is mentioned as the father of a Yd°l Byn ; there 
is not the slightest reason to doubt the identity of these two. 
Turning to Mlaker's list, we find that the earlier part of it contains, as 

I have said above, in the main securely attested names, though the order in 
which he arranges them is open to doubt, since it is dominated by the view 
that Krol Byn bn Yi?mr must be dated otros 686 B.o. His nos. 14-22 on the 
other hand are attested only by mentions without filiation, and his reasons for 
listing these as different individuals from the various homonyms who appear 
earlier in the list will not stand scrutiny. Nos. 14-18 are placed in that position 
وق همه‎ the authority of GL1703. This text! contains a list of six successive 
“=u df members of the Halilid family, coupled with the names of the 

i hom each Hallid served as mx. Mlaker concludes that the 







22 1 are six immediately successive sovereigns. This would imply 
that i A te families, six generations maintained exact contemporaneity, 
i eration. Such an event is most unlikely.* We can legitimately 
Wp text liste the sovereigns in their correct regnal order, but it is 
very improba’'¥ that all of them were immediate successors of each other: 
much more f bably other reigns have to be inserted between some of the 
reigns attested in the text.? 
Mlaker's nos. 18-22 are listed in that position on account of his assumption 
that where several mkrb rulers are mentioned without filiation (for example in 
the invocatory formula at the end of a text), they are necessarily mentioned in 


Philby has arbitrarily included this citation under his no. 4, when it could obviously with equal 
likelihood refer to SmAGy and his son Fö ° mr Wir who figures as his no. 7. 

0.871, which is completely devoid of any mention of a ۰ í 

0.418, containing an invocation ' by Yf?wr and 78361 and SmA‘ly’; as was the case with 
C.388, there is no reason why this Yi? mr should not be ths same as the one mentioned in 0.563 
and 634. 

C.400, which refers to a king of Saba, not a .و‎ ` 

C.492, which contains no mention of & ruler at all. 

C.4083, with an invocation ‘by 7861 and Yf mr ’, who may easily be identified with the two 
rulers of 0.684. 

0495 and 955, neither of them containing any mention of & ruler. 

B.4405, which speaks of a ' servant of Yd?l and Yfomr’; to which the same remark applies 
as is made above in connexion with 0.418. 

R.3628, with an invocation ‘by ۲891 and SmA‘ly and YjOmr': tho same remark again 
as before. 

Out of these eleven citations, therefore, six are irrelevant since they contain no. reference to 
a دنه‎ called FfOmr, and tho other five could legitimately apply to و۲‎ Wir son of Smh ly 
whom Philby lists as no. 7. There are consequently no grounds for listing a separate F'i?mr Wir 
as no. 4۰ 

1 Quoted in full in the Hierodulenlisten, p. 78. 

3 A modern parallel will elucidate this paint. In the present oentury five successive generatione 
of sovereigns have occupied the English throne. But oan we visualize a man, who had been 
knighted by Victoria, having a son knighted by Edward VIII, his grandson knighted by George V, 
his great-grandson by George VI, and hm great-great-grandson by Elisabeth IT t Buch an event 
would be extremely unlikely. 

* Bee below, note 1, p. 50. 
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chronological order, with the earliest ruler mentioned first, and moredver 
represent immediate successors of each other. Nothing warrants us to make 
these assumptions. Glaser 615, fragmentary though it is, casta effective doubt 
on such a theory. In the invocation in line 2 of that text, Yi?me Wir is 
mentioned after SmA‘ly Ynf, but in line 1 SmA‘ly Ynf occupies the last place 
in the list of rulers. It is obvious therefore that the authors of inscriptions did 
not necessarily feel themselves bound to mention their rulers in strict chrono- 
logical order. 

From all this I conclude that Mlaker's list is unduly swollen, and that Philby 
was right in principle in considering that the mkrb rulers mentioned by name 
or name-plus-epithet only must be sought among the rulers attested in the full 
nomenclature, and not listed as separate individuals. Philby's own scheme of 
the mérd succession fails however to carry conviction, on account of the some- 
what complicated genealogical relationships which he assumes.” 

We have unfortunately very few direct indications in the texta which would 
allow us to posit genealogical relationships beyond the simplest one of 
father-and-son. In only one case do the texta give us unoontrovertible evidence 
of three successive generations of mkrb rulers. In C.637 Krbl Byn son of 
Yi?mr ' enlarged the city Nakq'; in C.610 Dmr ly Wtr son of Krt’l ‘ renewed 
the enlargement of Naáq which his father Krb?] had made’. We can thus assert 
with confidence that the regnal and genealogical succession was Yt°mr— 
Kril Byn—Dme'ly Wir. 

Beyond this we are left to conjeoture, but for the formulation of our oon- 
jectures we have some pointers in the archmology and historical contents of the 
inscriptions involved. Thus an inscription on the Marib dam (0.623) records 
that SmA‘ly son of Dmrl‘y ‘ constructed the aluice of the reservoir RAb north- 
wards’; immediately contiguous to this is another (C.622) in which وک‎ 
Bym son of SmA‘ly ‘ constructed the sluice of the reservoir Hbbd northwards ’. 
The parallelism of style and contents strongly suggest that we may constitute 
a second group of successive rulers, Dmr‘ly—SmA‘ly Ynf—Yi?^mr Byn. On 
similar grounds we may further extend the genealogy of the first-mentioned 
group. In C.634 a Yd°l Byn son of Yt?mr Wir walls Našq. The interest in Naliq 
would seem to place this ruler in close relation to the first group (Krb^l Byn the 
enlarger of Našq, and Dmr‘ly Wir the renewer of the enlargement) ; the only 
way in which we can conveniently visualize the relationship is by identifymg 
Yi?me Wir father of Yd°l Byn with the Yi?mr father of اجک‎ Byn. This 
implies that Yd°l Byn of C.634 waa the elder brother of Krb’ Byn, and must 
presumably have died without an heir so that the succession passed to his 
younger brother, instead of to a son as was normal m the mkrb dynasty. 
Furthermore, the last mkrb, Krl Wir son of Dmr‘ly, also walled Nakq 
(R.3945, 1T). There would seem to be some probability that Krb’ Wtr's father 

1 The text is given by K. Grebenx, ‘ Kleme Fragmente aus Glasers Tagebuch XI " WZK M., 
43, p. 80. 
The objections are stated m detail by J. Ryckmans, Isshiiuion, pp. 04-5. 
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wa the same Dmr‘ly of C.610 who renewed the enlargement of the city. In this 
case we would be able to reconstitute the genealogy of the last few mkrb 
rulers thus :— 


(xi) Yi?me Wir 
(xi) ۲۵۱ Byn (xii) Krol Byn 
۱ (xiv) Dmr'ly Wtr 
(xv) Krol Wer 


This has the advantage of placing Kril Wir's father in a more secure historical 
light. Previous investigators have not been able to identify him with any m&rb 
attested as the author of an inscription ; he has been known to us only by his | 
mention in his son’s inscriptions. 

The founder of the dynasty was, as I have indicated above, probably 
Yd°l Drh; and his successor, the second attested mkrb ruler, was undoubtedly 
SmA‘ly Ynf son of Yd°l Drh. We now have to fit the little block of successive 
rulers Dmr‘ly—SmA‘ly Ynf—Yt?mr Byn, together with the five other remaining 
attested mkrb rulers, into the period between the second and eleventh rulers. 
The following tentative scheme accounts for them all in a simple father-to-son 
succession, apart from one break in continuity before the name of Ykrbmik ; 
this break could be accounted for either by the assumption of a shift in the line 
of succession to another branch of the family, or by supposing that the gap is 
to be filled by one or two as yet unknown rulers, or even by the possibility 
(which is not excluded by the evidence, though we have no positive indication 
of it) that Y krbmlk may in fact be the son of [Smh] ly Drh. 

i Yd°l Drh (C.386, eto.) 
i. SmA‘ly Ynf (0.636, R.4818) 
iii, KrblBys (GL1528) 
iv. Yd Ynf (GL1561) 
v. [SmA]‘ly Drh (C.979, R.3389) 





(vi Ykromlk Wtr (Fakhry 70) 
(vi) Dry Ynf (Fakhry 70) 
(vii) SmA‘ly Ynf (0.023) 
(ix) Ymr Byn — (C.622, eto.) 
(x) Smà'y Ynf (0.631) 
(xi  Yi?me Wir — (C.956) 
(xii) Yd9l Byn (C.634) (xij اک‎ Byn — (0.627, 632, 637) 
(xiv) Dmr'ly Wir (0.610, R.4401) 
(xv) Krol Wir (R.3945, eto.) 


It must be emphasized that I do not put forward this scheme as a ‘solution’ 


1 And if we were to admit Miaker's scheme (Hierodulenlinen, pp. 80-1), one reference in the 
invooston of (1.1681. 
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to the problem of the mkrb succession. It is quoted only as an example of 
a possible arrangement which accords with the mscriptional evidence at present 
at our disposal! Obviously the discovery of a new and hitherto unattested 
mkrb might make a complete revision of the list necessary. Even if this happens, 
however, I hope that the present discuasion will not have been entirely without 
ita use, in pointing out some mistaken preconceptions which have governed 
earlier reconstructions and suggesting methods by which the problem can be 
attacked afresh. 


V. Kings of Saba of the * traditional’ dynasty 

J. Ryckmans associates the beginning of the Sabæan era with the rise of 
the Hamdanid kings. The latter are characterized by the fact that they 
abandoned the ancient conventions of nomenclature 3 which were maintained 
both by the mkrb rulers and by the predecessors of the Hamdanids among the 
‘kings of Saba’; for this reason he styles the pre-Hamdanid kings ‘the 
traditional dynasty’. Of this dynasty he lista‘ fifteen kings intervening 
between Krol Wtr bn Dmr‘ly and the beginning of the Sabæan era. It appears 
to me however that his list should be somewhat retrenched. 

In the first place, he assigns the name SmA‘ly Ynf to two different kings 
(his nos. 7 and 12). I see no grounds for this ; there is no reason why Smh‘ly Ynf 
the father of Yd°l Wir (Fakhry 86, 91-2) should not be regarded as identical 
with SmA‘ly Ynf the father of Dmr‘ly Bym (R.3903). Thus Yd°l Wir and 
Dmrly Byn will have been brothers reigning successively ; for this there is 
a precedent among the earlier kings of Saba, in the case of the brothers SmA'ly 
Drh and کر‎ Wir (J. Ryckmans’ nos. 5 and 6) sons of Yi?mr Byn. The 
succession of rulers whom Ryckmans’ numbers 7-13 should consequently be 
PARALEN as follows (I give his numbering in square brackets) :— 


vil [7 and 12] SmA‘ly Ynf (Fakhry 86, eto.) 


1 Aly reconstruction is based primarily on the list of rulers attested in the ‘full’ form of 
nomemolature. À few words, however, are desirable on the manner in which the references to 
mkrb rulers m the ' short’ form of nomenclature will fit such a reconstruction. 

The invocetions need cause little difficulty, once ib is admitted that the rulers are not 

there listed in strot chronological order. Thus the invocations ' ۲ ۳9, Yd^i, 
SmA‘ly’ (0.418, eto.), and ‘ ۲۵6 SmAly, YfOmr ' (0.502, eto.) could both refer to the same 
group of rulers, e.g. my nos. x-xii. GL1681, ‘SmA‘ly, Yi mr, Dme'ly ’ could refer, e.g. to my 
nos. vii-ix. 

In the case of GL1708, the list of rulers is Yd°l—KrPi—Y(t?)... (Le. either YifOmr] or 
Y(d[9l]—SmA"y—Dmr*y—Yt?mr. Concluding, as I have mentioned above, that this 
representa the correct regnal order but is not necessarily an exhaustive list of the sovereigns who 
ruled during the period covered, we can identify theme rulers with my nos. i, hi, iv, v, rii, ix. 
That is to say, six generations of the Paltid family will have lived through the reigns of nine 
sovereigns, which is perfectly feasible. 

3 Institution, p. 107: ‘Le début de l'ère sabéenne... coincide aveo l'instauraton d'une 
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vif (13) Dme‘ly Byn (R.3903) ix [8] Yd°l Wir (Fakhry 86, eto.) 
x [9] Dme‘ly Byn (R.4198) 
xi [10] Yd°l Drk (C.638, Fakhry 23) ! 
xii [11] Ymr Wir (0.490) 


A second point concerns the ۲۵۱ (epithet and filiation unknown) whom 
J. Ryckmans lista as no. 14 and as the father of Dme‘ly Drh. The latter is, so 
far as I have been able to discover, attested only as the father of NPkrb Y mn, 
and I cannot find any evidence to show who the father of Dmr‘ly Drh was.* 
This Yd° should therefore perhaps be deleted altogether. 

Thirdly, J. Ryckmans speaks? of NPkrb Yh mn as ‘dernier roi de la 
dynastie traditionelle ', and considers his reign to terminate at 115 3.0. on the 
theory that the inauguration of the Sabsean era marks the rise of the Hamdanid 
dynasty which succeeded the ‘ traditional’ kings. But the conspicuous thing 
about this ruler is that his name is not one of the ' traditional’ sovereign’s 
names ; both forename and epithet are a complete break with previous tradition. 
The tide of innovation must have been already at ite height when this ruler 
ascended the throne and assumed aa his regnal style a name conflicting with the 
conventions which had been observed by more than twenty generations of hia 
predecessors. Jn this respect he should be regarded as belonging rather to the 
Hamdanid period than to that of the ‘ traditional’ kings. Nor can the rise of 
the Hamdanids be so precisely equated to the beginning of the era ; for if, as 
I have suggested above in section II, the Sabsan era dating from 09۳۵۵ 115 12.0. or 
110 3.0. did not come into general use until the reign of ۲۵ in the latter 
3rd century AD., it seems probable that 115/110 s.c. formed merely the 
theoretical reference point of the era, and not a date when it actually came into 
use. That is to say it marks merely the date which was accepted four centuries 
later as marking an important event, and such a tradition may easily have erred 
to the extent of a decade or so. 

We may further ask ourselves, what part in the royal succession was played 
by Dme‘ly Drh (J. Ryckmans’ no. 15). The only text which can be cited as 


1 Although J. Ryokmans lists dO; DrÀ (my xi, his 10) as successor of Dey Byn (my x, 
his 0), he regards the genealogical relationship between them as unknown. But there seems some 
likelihood that the relationship was in fact one of father and son, mnoe 0.433 mentions a ۸ 
(without giving his epithet) son of .بر‎ It is evident that this person cannot be ۲۵۳۵۲ Byn 
(Ryokmans no. 2) or ۲۵6۵۲ Wir (my no. ix, Ryokmans no. 8), for neither of these had a father 
named Dmr‘ly ; and bealdes these two, the only other attested king of Saba named Yd“)? is the 
Yd?! Drh mentioned (without fllistion) in Fakhry 23. By identifying the ۲061 of 0.683 with the 
one of Fakhry 23, we establish the genealogical relationship assumed in my list. 

*The index to J. Ryckmans’ Instijution gives only three references under the heading 
Dnrly Drh king of Sabe. The first is to p. 108, note 8, where 0.729 is cited ; this fragment belongs 
rather to the period of the kmgs of Saba and Di-Raydan (see below, p. 52). The second is to 
p. 104, note 6, where is given a list of atations in which Dew‘ly Drb is mentioned only as father 
of NPkrb Yk’ma. Tho third is to p. 109 where J. Ryokmans writes, ‘ RES 8094 mentionne dans 
l'invocation un D»w'iy Drk’, but this is a mistake, for the king mentioned in that text is 
Smh ty Dr. 

a Iuskiution, p. 337. 
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authority for his reign is the fragment C.729, reading dew'ly/drh/m(lk)/s * 
There is a good deal of probability that this refers not to a ‘ king of Baba ' but 
to the later ‘ king of Saba and Du-Raydan ', Dmr‘ly Drh bn Krbl Wir Yhn'm, 
in the latter part of the Ist century A.D. Only the use of the sovereign's epithet 
Drh indicates that the father of NPkrb Yi’mn actually reigned ; and if he did 
s0, his reign would seem to have been a brief and inconspicuous one. 

Taking into account all these considerations, it seams to me that we have to 
reckon effectively with only eleven kings after Krit Wir bn Dmr‘ly down to the 
accession of NPkrb Yh’mn. On the basis of the usual average reign, this allows 
approximately two centuries for the dynasty, i.e. roughly speaking the 3rd and 
2nd centuries B.C. It is on this ground that I would (as mentioned above, 
p. 42) assign the last mkrb to the latter half of the 4th century ۰ 


VL. The later * Kings of Saba ° 


The period of the ‘ kings of Saba’ comes to an end with the accession of 
rh Yhdb, who bears the enlarged titulature ‘ king of Saba and of Du-Raydan ۰ 
In C.429 this ruler gives thanks for his deliverance from a cruel enemy who 
‘rose up and made war on gods and men’. J. Ryckmans convincingly suggests * 
that this is a reference to the invasion of Aelius Gallus in 24 5.0. ; the latter 
was repulsed at the very gates of Marib, where there was reigning at the time, 
according to Strabo, a ruler named Hagaros. If this interpretation of the text 
is accepted, the end of the period of the ‘ kings of Saba’ would have to be 
dated circa, 30 ۰ 

This view has recently been attaoked by Albright,! who prefers to date the 
end of the period of the ‘ kings of Saba ' round about a.D. 60. If I have rightly 
understood his arguments, they can be summarised as follows. Pottery 
evidence shows that Timna‘ was destroyed somewhere around 25 5.0., and on 
this basis he dates the powerful Qatabanian king Shr Ygl Yhrgb oiroa 75 3.0.3 
The script of the inscriptions of NPkrb Yh’mn, though having a general similarity 
to the Qatabanian script of Shr Ygl Yhrgb and his immediate successors, shows 
a form of the letter § which is shghtly more developed than that found in the 
Qatabanian texts. From this he argues that NPkrb Yi'mn should be dated 
round about the begmning of the Christian era, and the end of the period of the 
* kings of Saba’ consequently postponed to some three-quarters of a century 
later than the date proposed by Ryckmans. 

This line of argument lays far more reliance on paleography than that very 
uncertain science will bear. Implicit in the argument is the thesis that it is 
impossible for a given palsographical development to be absent from a 
Qatabanian text some half or three-quarters of a century later than that 


1 Institution, pp. 285-6. 

1 JAOS., 83 (1953), pp. 38-0. 

* Ho does not disclose the basis of his assumption of a 50-year mterval between this king and 
the fall of Timna*; presumably r$ is founded on still unpublished archwological evidence from the 
recent excavations at Timna‘. . 
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devdlopment had appeared in a Sabæan text. It is evident that such a thesis 
cannot be regarded as certain. We are not entitled to assume that paleo- 
graphical development m Baba waa so exactly contemporary with development 
in Qataban as to exclude the possibility of a feature appearing in one area 
a little earlier (certainly lees than a century) than in the other. 

The positive argument in favour of the revised chronology is thus decidedly 
weak. The negative arguments against it are strong. In the first place, it 
involves the abandonment of the interpretation of C.429 as referring to the 
expedition of Aelius Gallus. Secondly, Albright has to suppose that the Ilasaros 
who was reigning at the time of the expedition was *lirh son of SmA'ly Yaf 
mentioned in R.4085 ; this is a very difficult assumption, since this rh is not 
attested with the royal title and does not bear a royal epithet, facts which 
strongly support J. Ryckmans’ conclusion that he never in fact reigned.’ 
Tn the third place, Albright identifies the Charibael of the Periplus (otrca A.D. 50) 
with Kr} Wir Yhn‘m king of Saba and ooregent of nmr Yhn'm, in place of 
Ryokmans' identification with Krb'l Wir Yhn‘m king of Saba and Du-Raydan 
son of Dmr‘ly Byn ; in consequence of this Albright has to deny the prima facte 
probable hypothesis that the Periplus * designation of Charibael as ‘ legitimate 
ruler of two nations’ has any reference to the dual title ‘king of Saba and 
of Du-Raydan ’. 

Each one of these objections, considered in itself, would perhaps not be 
decisive against Albright’s views. But cumulatively their weight is very strong 
indeed ; and when we contrast this with the comparatively fragile nature of the 
argument in favour of the revised chronology, it seems to me clear that we must, 
on the evidence so far available, reject the new proposal and acoept J. Ryckmans’ 
view that چا"‎ YAdb was reigning in 24 ۰ 

In the period following the reign of NPkrb Y ?mn, the situation is slightly 
complicated by the existence of two parallel lines of kings, reigning 
simultaneously. However, we can disregard the ' Hakidite’ line consisting of 
Yrm ymn, Tin NAfn, and Ss wir, since they contribute nothing to our chrono- 
logical knowledge and are datable only by reference to their contemporaries in 
the parallel ine. The latter consists of the Hamdanids WAD} Yhz and his two 
sons 3 nmr Yhn‘m and ]کر‎ Wir Y Anm, and the ‘ Bakilites’ Fr: YnAb and his 
son 1 Yhdb. We thus have four ‘ kings of Saba ’, of whom two were brothers, 
و‎ faot which is likely to reduce the average length of reign of this group to a little 
leas than the usual average. We should therefore allow something like 60 years 
for the four of them, and place the acoeesion of WAD} Yhz somewhere 
about 90 B.c. 

The problem now arises, whether WADI Yhs was the immediate successor 

1 ,هموزر‎ p. 108. In addition, there is further the possibility suggested below (p. 55) 
that this اد‎ may have been in fact contemporary with the father of Kr?l Wir Y Aeon king of 
Sabe and Du-Raydin, in which case he would be posterior to the expedition by at least 
& generation. 

! Periplus maris Eryihræi, § 23. 

* Bee J. Ryckmans, Institution, pp. 289-290. 
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of NPkrb Ymn. Both Hommel! and Mlaker * insert (with a queetion-rfiark, 
it is true) a possible reign of Ner YA’mn between the two rulers mentioned. 
A similar tone is adopted by J. Ryckmans,* who writes ' il n'est pas possible de 
déterminer si Ner YPmn a regné effeotivement', and inserts him with a 
question-mark into the series of kings. There is however no real indication 
that this Hamdanid chieftain ever occupied the throne. In no case is he 
attested with the royal title, and the view that he might have reigned is largely 
based, I suspect, on mistranslations of C.287 and 289. Of these texta 
` J. Ryokmans writes * ‘ C.287 dans laquelle on voit Ngr Yh’mn ayant sous sea 
ordres un grand nombre de mgt ou commandants militaires, chefs de différents 
tribus, et C.289 qui... relate des opérations contre Himyar et Du-Raydan 
ainsi que le retour des combattants vers Marib et Salhin '. In the case of C.287, 
the mgit were not necessarily military officers; from the evidence which has 
accumulated in the more recently published texts it has become clear that 
the mgtwy was not essentially a military functionary, but probably an adminis- 
trative one,* and the function was not always exercised under a sovereign but 
under persons of lower rank as well.* C.287 is simply a record of a tribal assembly 
(mrt) of the Hamdanid clans under their paramount chief. In the case of ۰ 
C.289, the notion that this extremely fragmentary text refers to military 
operations was based on the occurrence there of the term trb. This term, 
however, as the commentary on R.3512 correctly remarks, ‘ n'a rien de commun 
avec “ guerre " mais se rapporte sans doute à un rite ou à un objet de culte’. 
Ner Yiemn waa in fact simply an important Hamdanid chieftain living probably 
during the reign of NPkrb Yh’mn or WALI Yhe or both. 

There are thus no grounds for inserting an extra reign between NPkrd 
Yhmn and WAP Yhz, and the former may plausibly be dated in the years 
round about 100 ۰ 


VIL The dynasty of Erol Wir Ykn*m king of Saba and Du-Raydan 
J. Ryckmans (following Hommel) mentions 7 a non-regnant "1۸۴ as a son of 


1 Handbuch, p. 90. ۱ 1 Hierodulenlisten, p. 89. 

* Institution, p. 280. 4 ibid., p. 130. 

* This naturally does not exclude the possibilty that the mgtwy may sometimes have held 

a military command; the point is excellently illustrated by Sidney Smith's remark (F ews 
Tinsvsnhin dC EO) © tha ONO. whieh BROOD id Aabi WARS sas aes 
thing like famulus, fulfils very different tasks: something might be learned from Byzantine 
titulature, where the Souéeruos became a military officer’. 

* Thus in GL533 (Grebenz, WZKM., 42, p. 75) there is mentioned a mgiwy of Mridm/gShe, 
who was certainly not a sovereign. In Nami 14, a priestess is mghoyt of Srhen the Hamdanid ; 
she was plamly not a military functionary. In connexion with this last-named person rhm, 
as well مه‎ Ngr Yima, J. Ryckmans himself oan be cited m evidence against their having been 
royal personages; for he writes (Institution, p. 110) ‘la mention de la tribu est moompetible 
avec la qualité royale’. 

One final point m worth notiomg. The clan-heads mentioned in 0.287 are not described simply 
as ‘mgt of Ner Yhomn’—on the contrary they are ‘mgri of Ner Timm and Gdg, the two 
Hamdanids'. If there had been any validity in the argument that this text shows Ner YP mn 
to have held royal power, it would be equally applloable to Sdg, who would thus also have to be 
regarded as a possible king ! 1 Institution, p. 108, note 8. 
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Smh‘ly Ynf and brother of Dme‘ly Byn king of Saba; as authority for this . 
person he cites R.408b, which contains a reference in line 1 to ‘his lord "lir 
son af SmA'ly Ynf’, and in the last line (where the text breaks off incomplete) 
to ‘his lord Dmr‘ly Blyn]...’ The assumption made by Ryckmans is that 
the last-named person is Dmr‘ly Byn king of Saba, son of SmA‘ly Ynf ; it would 
be worth while, however, considering the alternative possibility that he was 
Dmr‘ly Byn father of Krl Wir Yhn‘m king of-Saba and Du-Raydan. 
Paleographically, indeed, R.4085 is somewhat closer to the script used by. 

' KrUl Wir Yho‘m’s son in 0.791, than it is to that of R.3093 (the author of which 

, is Dmr‘ly Byn king of Baba son of SmA‘Ty Ynf).1 

This of course would raise the problem of the status of the SmA‘y Ynf 
mentioned in line 1 of R.4085. Assuming (as seems plausible, though it is not 
directly proved by the text). that چا"‎ was in fact the brother of Dmr‘ly Byn, 
must we insert a reign of SmA‘ly Ynf between NPkrb Ymn Yhrhb and Dmr'ly 
Byn (J. Ryckmans’ nos. 3 and 4 of the ‘kings of Saba and Du-Raydan ’) f 
Chronologically there would be no difficulty in this. It must be remembered 
that ۲۳۶ Byn, brother and co-regent of اد‎ Yhdb, never reigned independently 
but disappears from the scene at the same time aa his brother*; he can there- : 
fore be disregarded from the chronological point of view. This would leave us 
with the five reigns of rh Yhdb, NPkrb Y^ma Yhrhb, SmA‘ly Ynf, Dmr‘ly Bym, 
and Krb’l Wir Yhn‘m to cover the period of about 80 years between roughly 
30 B.O. (accession of ’lirh YAdb) and orca a.D. 50 (Krbl Wir Yin‘m on thé 
throne as attested by the Periplus) : the average length of reign, sixteen years, ` 
being thus exactly comparable with the figure assumed for other periods. 

On the other hand, if:this SmAdy Yn did reign, why is he not accorded the 
royal title in R.4085 ? The omission of the title contrasta with the phraseology 
of the previous non-regnant "lark, in the period of the earlier ‘ kings of Saba’ 

: of the ‘ traditional’ dynasty, who styles himself *lirh son of SmA‘ly Drh king 
of Baba (C.374). A possible conjecture is, that during the period of the Hamdanid 
and Bakilite kings, the family of the old ‘ traditional ’ dynasty did not wholly 
abandon its, pretensions to the throne : although unable to use the royal title 
itself, the ‘ pretender ' in each generation asserted his claims by adopting one of 
the ancient traditional sovereign’s epithets, until the time came when the family _ 
returned to real power for a brief period in the persons of Krb] Wir Yhn‘m? 
and his son Dme‘ly Drh. Tt is perhaps significant m this connexion that, in the 
Pervplus, Charibael (i.e. Kr} Wir Yhn‘m) is specifically styled ‘ legitimate’ 


1 Compare the photograph of C.701 m the Corpus plates with that of R.3903 m Muséon 65 
(1952), plate III B, and with tho facsimile of R.4085 in Mordtmann and Mittwoch, ' Himjarische 
Inschriften m den staatlichen Museen xu Berlin’, MV AG., 87 (1982), 1. Heft, Tafel I, fig. 2. 

* Beo J. Ryckmans, Institution, pp. 205-6. 

3 If the theory here suggested is adopted, we are logically obliged to exclude Dmr‘ly By», 

` father of Kril Wir YhaSm, from tho list of kings who reigned effectively, and to regard hun 
“equally with SmA‘ly Yaf asa ‘ pretender’. For his caseis exactly mmilar to that of Smh ly Ys: 
he bears a royal epithet but us not attested with the royal tate. Doubts about his having actually 
* reigned have in fact already been expressed by J. Eyokmans, Institution, p. 103. e 
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STUDIES ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE MAMLUK 
ARMY —III 


By Davip AYALON 
Holders of Offices Connected with the Army 


FFICE-HOLDERS in the Mamluk kingdom were, as is well known, divided 
into three categories : those who belonged to the Mamluk caste and were 
called * men of the sword ' (arbab as-euyüf), those who were civilians and were 
known as ' holders of administrative offices’ or as ‘men of the pen’ (arbab 
al-waza sf ad-dwwaniya, or arbab or hamalat al-aqlám), and those who belonged 
to the clerical class and were called ‘ holders of religious offices ' or ‘ men of the 
turban’ (arbab al-wazda'sf ad-dintya, or al-muta'ammimün). We list below some 
of those offices which had a direct connexion with the army ; some have been 
discussed elsewhere in our work on the Mamluk army, and will therefore be 
accorded but the briefest attention. We shall in addition outline the evolution 
of the offices of the Mamluk kingdom as well as the transformations which they 
underwent in the various periods. 


Toe MEN or THE SWORD (dnsAn-As-Surür) 


The NG ib as-Saltona (vice-sulian or viceroy in Egypt) 

Until the death of Muhammad b. Qalàün, the na’ as-saljana was the 
highest ranking amir in the Mamluk kingdom, taking precedence even over the 
atabak. According to one source, it was he who signed, in the name of the 
sultan, the applications for fiefs (qigas), and he was authorized to give out small 
fiefs (tqfd‘at khaftfa) without consulting the sultan.* Following another source, 
he acted as sultan on & reatricted scale, appointing the amirs and the office 
holders, excepting the highest ones, such as that of wassr, of qi, and of privy 
secretary (kab as-strr). He could, however, propose candidates for these posta, 
and his suggestions were but rarely overruled. During reviews he would ride 
at the head of the army. The dewan aljaysh was also under his supervision ; 
the saab duoan aljaysh (q.v., p. 66) was in close contact with him, while the 
nüpr aljaysh (q.v., p. 66) kept close contact with the sultan.? He was called 
an-nà ib al-kafil, an-na’sb by-l-hadra, kafl al-mamalsk al-sslamiya (or ash-sharsfa), 
or as-sulfan ath-thant, whereas the governor of Damascus was called kafü 
as-saljana, and the governors of important provinces na tb as-saltana ash-sharifa, 


1 Baso material m Mamluk sources dealing with the various offices is found in: ubh, iv, 
pp. 16-22; v, pp. 461-2; vii, pp. 158-9. Daw’ ay Sub, pp. 245-0; p. 848. Zubda, pp. 114-15. 
Husn al-Muhddora, il, pp. 111-18. 

* Ibn Tyas, u, p. 127, IL 5-0. Zubda, p. 112, IL 15-21. On his functions, see Khifat, i, p. 215. 
Subd, iv, pp. 16-32 ; xi, p. 194, IL 17-21. 

* Hurn al Muhddara, li, p. 111, 1. 8-12. Sub, iv, pp. 16-22. 
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and those of secondary provinces an-na’sb bi-fuléna.1 At the close of the Hfe of 
an-Nasir Muhammad, the office of na as-saljana was abrogated,? to be 
renewed later, but without regaining its former pre-eminenoe. It was only in 
the days of al-Ashraf Sha’ ban that al-YüsufI, who filled that post, was granted 
extraordinary powers: he could, on his own initiative, grant fiefs with a yearly 
income not exceeding 600 dinars, dismiss whomever he pleased and appoint 
Amirs of Ten and Amirs of Forty throughout albilad ash-shámiya.* The last 
to serve in this capacity waa, according to one account, Aqbugha at-Timrazi, 
in 842.4 Acoording to another version, it was Tunbugha al-UthmanL® The 
naib as-saljana served as acting sultan when a military expedition or other 
matters required the sultan’s departure from the capital. When the office was 
abrogated, the duties of acting sultan were carried out by the highest-ranking 
amir remaining in the capital, who was called në’ al-ghayba. 


The Atabak al-‘Asakiw (Commander-in-Chief) 


' After the abrogation of the office of nd’tb as-saljana, the atübak was the first 
of the Mamluk amirs. It was common, especially in the Circassian period, for 
him to succeed the sultan on the throne. He was oommander-in-chief of the 
army,* but his functions were much broader, as indicated by the frequently 
appended title of mudabbir al-mamalik or mudabbir al-mamalik al-islamiya.” 
He was ordinarily known as atübak al-‘asdkir, but he was sometimes also called 
atábak al-jaysh, or al-jwyish.* It is not clear whether the title amir al-4uyush * 
refers to him as well. His title was also abbreviated to al-atabaki.1° According 
to Qalqashandi, the original spelling of that title was ajébak, and it was only 


1 Nujüm (P), v, p. 454,15. Husn al-Mubddara, ii, p. 111, L.12. Daw’ apGubh, p. 278. For 
maib as-saljama, of.: O1.A., L'Égypte, p.00; p.210; p.211; p.212; p.215. La Syrie, 
pp.lv-vi. For ده مت‎ al-bifl, bi fl al-mamälik, of. O.1.4., L'Égypto, p. 208; p. 216; p. 216; 
p. 227. G. Wiot, Syria, 1926, p. 155. Gloam&ry to Nwjsm, vol. vi, p. lvi. 

* [bn Khaldtün, v, p. 448, IL 2-4. Husn al-Muhädara, ii, p. 111, IL 8-0. The name of the last 
holder of this office is not mentioned in the sources. 

* Mombal, viii, fol. 306a, IL 8-14. 

* Ibn yl, ii, p. 127, IL 5-0. 

5 Zubda, p. 116, IL 16-21. The naib al-ghayba was the Mamluk amir who took the sultan's 
place while the latter was abroad, especially on military expeditions, For addrtional material on 
the نامه‎ as-saltama, see Gulak, i, p. 664, I. 6-8; p.605; p. 715, n. 8. Ibn Kathir, xiv, p. 76, 
IL 20-1; p. 140, Il. 15-16. "Nwjüm (O), vili, p. 288, IL 11-12. Nwj&m (P), v, p. 82, 1 13; p. 176, 
IL 8-0; p. 200,1. 34; p. 217 ; p. 228,16; vi, p. 294. 

* Beo, for instance, Ibn al-Fur&i, vii, p. 148, n. l. Swigk, i, p. 666, L 8; p. 657, L7. For 
alibak cf. Quatreméóre, vol. i, pt. i, p. 2. C.I.4., L'Égypte, p. 200; p. 306. La Syrie, p. xxvii ; 
p- lvi. Heraldry, p. 56; p. 85; p.88, oto, Feudalism, p. 1; p. 14. G. Wiet, ‘ Notes d'rpigraphie 
Byro-Musulmane ', Syria, Paris, 1926, p. 155; p. 104. 

* مت یهار‎ (C), vin, p. 286, IL 6-7. Ibn al-Fur&t, vii, p. 148, n. 1. Nwuj&en (P), p. 165, IL 4-6. 
Ibn Ly&s (KM), Hi, p. 454, L 19, and many other passages. For mudabbir al-mamlaka (al-mamälik), 
of. OT.A., L'Égypte, p. 420; p. 455. Heraldry, p. 65; p.161; p. 177; p. 252f. 

* Letteratéen, p. 20, L 10. Ibn Qaf Bhuhbe, fol. 52b, I. 6-7. Daw’ ap-Oubd, p. 864, L 2. 

° Ta'rif, pp. 108-4. Dow’ a4-Subh, p. 818. 

1* Subh, vi, p. 6. Ibn Iyăs, i, p. 10, L 27; (KM), iil, p. 17, L1; p. 126, 1. 18; p. 868, L 8. 
Mankal, با‎ fol. 1118, L 7. 
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later*changed to its accepted form.! According to ag-Zahiri, the atábak was 
called baklar bakî, i.e. amir al-umarda’ ‘ amir of amirs ’,* a title used also among 
the Turcoman dynasties of Anatolia,’ as well as among the Mongols, with 
respect to some of their high ranking amirs. Tho designation amir al-umara’ 
is sometimes encountered in Mamluk souroes,* but it is very doubtful whether 
it refers to the atabak al-‘asdker. No source other than az-Zahiri is known to 
us to have claimed that the atábak was called baklar bakt. One of the most 
common titles of the atabak al-'asükir was al-améir al-kabir, and the first to 
receive this title was Shaykhtin al-‘Umari® (the term amr kabir is discussed 
fully in Appendix B below). The office of aiübak was called atébakiya or 
atübakwat al-asükw." For a short period it was held oonjointly by two 
individuals. The residence of the atébak was generally at al-sstabl as-sultáns or 
the bab as-ninia.* 

In the interregnum between the Bahri and Circassian periods, the poet of 
alübak was seized a number of times by individuals who rose from obscurity to 
greatness at one stroke, for prior to their becoming oommanders-in-chief they 
were only privates or low amirs. After the murder of Sultan Sha‘ban, the post 
was held by a succeasion of such men: Tashtimtür al-Laffaf, Qurtày at-Taszt, 
Ayanbak ad-Dubri, Qutlugtimiir, Barqüg, and Baraka; their example 
encouraged many others to emulate them.!? 


The Amir Majlis (Lord of the Audience). 

The amir majlis had charge of the physicians, oculista, and the like. This 
office was filled by one person only. The sources do hot elucidate the connexion 
between the rank of amir majlis and this particular task, which seems to be of 
no special importance. Although the rank of amir majlis was, in the first 
Mamluk period, superior to that of amar sah (see below), neither of them was 
of great significance at that time. In the Circassian period, the amar majlis, 
though inferior to the amar sah, was third in importance among the highest 
amirs of the kingdom. (For details on the introduction of this office, see p. 69.) 


~ 


1 Subd, vi, p. 6, 1. 1; af, also Gulik, i, p. 704, IL 7-8. 1 Zubda, p. 112, l 22. 

? Subd, tv, p. 149, IL 7-8. 4 Bub, vii, p. 282, IL 18-19. 

* Ibn Khaldiin, v, p. 485, L 6. 

* Nuji (P), v, p. 165, 1l. 10-12. Manhal, iti, foL 154a, IL 10-11. Tibr, p. 7, L 14 For amir 
kabir, c£. O.1.4., L'Égypte, p. 276; p.200; p.453; p.598. Glomsary to Nwjüm, vol. v, p. xil ; 
vol. vi, p. liv. 

* Nujüe (P), vi, p. 804, L7; vii, p. 256, L 9. 

* Ibn Khaldfüin, v, p. 458, L 24. Nwjüm (P), v, p. 175, IL 5-6; p. 200, IL 8-11; p. 210, IL 7-0. 

۱ Nwiüm (P), v, p. 319, IL 4-5; p. 447, 1. 17-20 ; vi, p. 815, IL 6-7. For additional material 
on the atibak, see Abû al-Fid&', tv, p. 75,1. 18. Swi&k, i, p. 146,1. 8; ii, p. 663, L 10. Nwjsim (P), 
v,p.l,llé; p.54, 1. 7-8; p.124, 1.15; p.610, L10; vi, p: 144, 1L 4-0; vii, p. 7, L 1-8; 
p. 420, L 10. ManAal, iv, fol. 208b, IL 19-28. Ibn Tyks (KM), tii, p. 310, IL 4-5; p. 383, IL 9-10; 
ty, p. 8, IL 8-10; p. 485, L7. 

1* Nwjüm (P), v, p. 355. 

11 Subh, ty, p. 18. For amir majlis, cf. Quatremére, vol. il, pt. i, p. 07. OIA. L'Égypte, 
p.274; p.585. La Syrie, p. iiL. Heraldry, p. 60 ; p. 101, eto. 
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The Amir Silah (Grand Master of the Armour) ۰ 

It was the duty of the amir sak to bear the sultan’s arms during public 
appearances. He also had charge of the Royal Mamluks’ stldhd@riya, and was 
supervisor of the arsenal The office was held by an Amir of a Thousand.’ 


The Hajib al-Huyàb (Grand Chamberlain) 

The main function of the Aah al-hupiab was the administration of justice 
among the mamluks of the amirs acoording to the laws of the Yasa." His 
authority was independent, but during the time that the office of ngib 
as-saltana was in existence, he was sometimes obliged to consult with the holder 
of that office. It was also his duty to present guesta and envoys to the sultan, 
and he was in charge of organising army parades. It was customary to appoint 
five hujab, two of whom (the Aajsb al-Aujyab and the Adjib thant) were Amirs of 
a Thousand *; the rank of the Aaj thàms eventually declined to that of Amir 
of Ten.* When the office was first created, there were only three hugàáb : häājib 
al-hujjab, hajh, and hdyib thant. The first to morease their number to five was 
Sultan Barqüq; even the lowest of these were at first Amirs of Ten, ‘ and not 
the criminal and ignorant riffraff who fill this office to-day '.* The office of 
hajtb was known as hujdbtya,* and that of the chief hays), as hujūbiyat al-hugyab.? 


The Ra’s Nawbat an-Nuxab (Chief of the Corps of Mamluks) 

Acoording to al-Qalqashandi’s definition, this amir had charge of the Royal 
Mamluks, supervised their conduct, and executed the sultan’s or the amire’ 
orders applymg to them. He was also responsible for the parades held by the 
army before it set out on an expedition. The plural of this title is ruts an-nuwab ; 
the ignorant call the holder of this office ra’s nawbat an-nuwab, whereas the 
correct designation is ra’s ru'&s an-nuwab.® It should be noted, however, that 
the title indicated as the correct one by al-Qalqashandi is not found anywhere 
in the sources; only ra's nawbat an-nanoab or am-mnowûb is used.’ ۶8 
nawbai an-nusoab came into existence only after the abrogation of the office of 
ra's nawbat al-umard’ (see p. 70), and the holder of this office had previously 


1 Subh, iv, p. 18. Husa al Huhddara, ii, p. 111, The amirs of the slahbinc were called 
` ax-sordklabiya, and their chief was called as-rardbish al-kabir (Subd, tv, p. 18). of. p. 110, n. Ga. 
* This has already been dealt with in detail by A. N. Poliak in Feudalism, p. 14, p. 15, p. 65, 

and in F.E.I., 1985, pp. 2/85-2/86. On the Yak, see p. 68 and n. 6 below. 

* Subh, iv, p. 19. Husa al-Muhädara, il, p. 111. 

* Howidith, p. 604, Il. 7-9. It seems that judicial authority was at first vested in the طرش‎ 
al-hujjab exclusively, and that rt was only later conferred upon the Afb thdni as well: Najm (P), 
v, p. 5, IL 18-21. 

5 Najm (P), v, p. 569, 1. 13-15 ; vil, p. 442, IL 17-21. Daw’, lii, p. 288, 1. 6. 

* Nujüm (P), v, p. 308, L 7. 

۲ Nujém (P), v, p. 189, L 21. For Bji, cf. O.I.4., L'Égypte, p. 667. La Syrie, pp. lviil-ix. 
Heraldry, p. 5; p. 18; p. 58; p. 97, p. 116; p. 185, eto. Feudalism, p. 14; p. 15; p. 68. 

s SubÀ, iv, p. 18; v, p. 455, IL 10-15. Ibn al-Fur&t, ix, pp. 162-8. 

* Nujie (P), vi, p. 5, L 16. Ibn Tyas (KM), iii, p. 2, L 15. Toward the olose of the Mamluk 
period, we find a ra's nawbat "ust, an office whose nature is not clear (Ibn Iyäs, iv, p. 450, 1L 1-2 ; 
p. 481, L 5). 
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been known as ra’s nawba thám, and had the rank of Amir of a Thousand.! 
The office itself is sometimes called ar-ra’s nawbiya al-kubra.1 The number of 
the ru'üs an-nuwab was four, one of whom was an Amir of a Thousand, and the 
rest Amirs of Tablkhana.* 


The Warr t 

The warirate was one of the most important offices of the kingdom during 
the early Mamluk period. Sanjar ssh-Bhuja'i (died 693/1294) was the first 
Mamluk amir to be appointed to that office. After him there came a series of 
Mamluk wasirs who had bands playing at their gates, in accordance with the 
practice of the wazirs in Caliphal times.* Some of these were so influential that 
they could distribute small fiefs in Egypt without consulting the sultan and 
appoint Amirs of Ten and Amirs of Forty in Syria. Acoording to one source 
the wasirate functioned well only as long as it was headed by a mamluk: inna 
al-wizáüra in lam-yatagalladhd mamlük fasada al-hal" ; and, indeed, it was but 
rarely that a mamluk would be appointed to this office. Under Barqüq the 
wazirate declined rapidly, after he had created the diwan al-mufrad * and 
transferred to it 5,000 Royal Mamluks. He then divided the wazirate and its 
functions mto four separate offices: the wazirate, the ustadartya, the nazar 
al-khags,° and the kitabat as-sirr (the office of Privy Secretary).!° It was the 
office of the ustadar which gained most from the deterioration of the warirate 
during the 9th-15th centuries. The principal and almost only duty of the waz 
at that time was to supply meat to the army. Meat merchants and butchers 
(lahhamin, mu‘dmalin al-lahm) occupy key positions in that office, and some of 
them even became wazirs.# From the middle of the 15th century onwards 
the wazirate becomes more and more the private domain of butchers and meat 
dealers. 


The Ustadar (Grand Major domo) 
The ustadàár headed the dewîn al-mufrad or duwan al-ustadariys, the main 


1 Nujüm (P), v, p. 295, Il. 7-8. 

* Ibn TyKs (KM), rii, p. 881, IL 22-3. 

2 Subh, iv, p. 18. Por ra's nawba, cf. Quatremàre, vol. ii, pt. i, p. 18. C.I.A., L'Égypte, p. 241; 
p. 537. La Syrie, p. lvi. Z.D.M.G., 1985, p. 203. Feudakem, p. 28. Heraldry, p. 09; p. 84, 0.1; 
p.91; p.172, eto. Glomsery to Nujim, vol v, p. xxxvi; vol vi, p. lxiv. 

“The ofüoos of wasir, wséidar, mugaddam al-mamalik assulitatya, katib al-momdlik, and 
تقو‎ al-‘askar are described here only in general outline since they were originally discussed in 
Wc chapters of thas irriter a work on the Hamlin ey 

« Gulik, i, p. 671. Husn, U, p. 168, IL 1-2. Zetterstéen, p. 97, IL 1-19. 

* Husn, 1i, p. 169, IL 9-8, 

7 Dwar, ii, p. 252, IL 11-12. 

* For the establishment and functions of the data al-mujrad see Poliak, Feudalism, p. 4 and 
index; cf. also the offloe of the uatidir below. 

t cf. the office of شتا‎ below. 

10 KAitat, h, pp. 222-8. 

u Zubda, p. 97, 1. 28-4. Nujam (P), vil, pp. 801-2. Hawādith, pp. 225, 1. 21—229, 1. 7. 
Ibn Tyas, iv, p. 200, Il. 18-30. 

1# of, references in note 8. 
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function of which was the distribution of the monthly pay (j@makiys) and” 
fodder (‘altqg) and, on rare occasions, clothes (kiswa), to the Royal mamluks.! 

The usiadar's deputy was called naar doin al-mufrad. According to 

al-Maqrizi the office of the ustddar was considerably strengthened in his day, 

and he discharged many responsible duties. There is no doubt that he was far 

more important than the wasir. Yet his position was always precarious because 

as a rule he was unable to pay the mamluks’ salaries in time. Very often he was 

beaten and put in custody until he paid a considerable part of these salaries 

from his own pocket.‘ 


The Khazindar al-Kabir (Grand Treasurer) 

The khazsndár had charge of the sultan’s treasures, inoluding his funds, his 
precious clothes, and the like. This office was generally held by an Amir of 
Tablkhana, later to be permanently replaced by an Amir of a Thousand. We 
have discussed elsewhere the eunuchs filling this office, but we know of no 
eunuchs serving in this post who held the rank of Amir of a Thousand. 


The Dawddar al-Kabir (Grand Dawádór) 

The basic function of the dawadar was the bearmg and keeping of the royal 
inkwell. This office was created by the Seljtiqs, and was held by civilians both 
under their rule and under the Abbasid caliphs. It was az-Zahir Baybars who 
transferred it to a Mamluk Amir of Ten. During the Bahri period the dawadar 
did not rank among the important amirs, but under the Circassians he became 
one of the first-ranking amirs of the kingdom." Some dawddars even became 
sultans.® One of the dawddór's duties during the later Mamluk period was to 
decide which of the members of the kalga were worthy of setting out on a 


military expedition.? In addition, he regularly visited Upper Egypt, and some- 
times the regions of Jabal Nabulus, ash-Sharqiya, and al-Gharbtya, in order to 
collect taxes and gather in the crops. These trips would take place amid great 
pomp and brilliance, and the sources discuss them at length. They were aocom- 


1 Zubda, p. 107, IL 15-16. Subs, iH, p. 457, L 2-7. 

? Ibn al-Furkt, ix, p. 800, L 7. Nujëm (P), vi, p. 577, IL 1-2. Hawadith, p. 282, ll. 8-5. 

* Khifat, ii, p. 222. . 

4 Nwjüm (P), vi, pp. 533-4; vil, p. 216, 1418; p. 520, 114-16;  Howüdih, p. 418, 
Il. 18-16. In connexion with payments to the army the office of wigsr al-bhdss should be mentioned. 
His main duty was the distribution of clothes (kinos) to the army (Howddith, pp. 489-490, 
491-3). ۲ 

5 Bub, iv, p. 21, IL 4—8. of. p. 110, n. ĝe. 

* Subh, iv, pp. 16-22. Husn al-Mudbddara, ii, p. 118, lL 19-22. One sometimes encounters the 
spelling daoi dar (Abi al-Fid&', iv, p. 140, L 17) and a diminutive form dwwoydar. In the latter, 
no diminutive or contemptuous connotation is intended; even the chief dawiddr is called 
ad-demoaydir al-kabir, without any belittling implication (Zetterstéen, p. 187, 1l. 2-3. Ihn al-Furkt, 
ix, p. 568, L 21. Durar, ii, p. 280, L 7; iii, p. 109, L 80. Daw’, iii, p. 10). 

* Nufam (P), iv, p. 671, D. 17-19. 

* For example: Barsbky (Ibn 1۳, i, p. 16, IL 8-27) and Tümánbüy, the last Mamluk sultan. 

* Nujüm (P), vi, pp. 789—740. 
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panied by cruel oppressions of the local population. At the close of the Mamluk 
era, enormous power was concentrated in the hands of the dawüdar. Amir 
Yashbak was, in addition to his duties as dawdddr, also amir sih, was, 
ustadar, kdshif al-kushshaf (inspeotor-general), mudabbir al-mamlaka, and ra’s 
al-maysara. No previous Mamluk amir had accumulated such a great number 
of offices. The dawadar Tümánbày, who later became sultan, accumulated 
exactly the same offices.* 


The Amir Akvir 

The amîr ak/vür was the supervisor of the royal stables. He was generally an 
Amir of a Thousand, and resided in al-tsfabl as-suljans. He had under his orders 
three Amirs of Tablkhdna and an undetermined number of Amirs of Ten and 
privates.‘ It appears that for every department which came under the dàn 
of the amir akAdr, there was a special official: thus there was an ami akhür 
at-tibn toa-d-daris,® an amir akhür al-jimal,* etc. - 


The Amir Jandar 


The amir jandar (or jandar), pL janādira 7 or jondariya,® waa in charge 
of the zardkhāna (which served both as an arsenal and as a detention house) 
and of the execution of those condemned to death by the sultan. The zardkhana 
was considered a relatively respectable place of detention ; ite prisoners did not 
remain there long, and were either released or executed without great delay. 
The jandar also announced to the sultan the amire’ arrival for duty, and he 
entered the dwoan before them. He also presented the inkwell to the sultan, 
together with the dawddér and the kateb as-sirr. Under his orders were the 
barddariya, the rikabiya, and the kAdzindariya. He would lead the zaffa 
(proceasion f) around the sultan during his expeditions. This office was held 
by an Amir of a Thousand and an Amir of T'ablkhana.* In the Ayyubid period 
and at the beginning of the Mamluk era, this was one of the highest positions of 
the realm. That office and the post of ustadar were given by the Ayyubid 


1Tbn Iyüs ii, p. 112, IL 26-7; (KM), Hi, pp. 188-0; p. 101, IL 12-13; p. 106, IL 15-18; 
p. 274, Il. 19-20; p. 400, IL 3-6; iv, p. 26, I. 4-5; p. 160, IL 5-7; p. 191, I 12-15; p. 210, 
I. 16-20; pp. 261, L 21—22, L 1; p. 264, 11. 16-17 ; p. 280, IL 1-8; p.298, 1. 7-8; p. 388, 
IL 17-19. Feudalism, pp. 45-6. 

2 Ibn Ty&s (KM), iii, p. 145, IL 348.7 

* Ibn Tyás (KM), tii, p. 486, I. 8-11. In the last years of the Mamluk period, ano finds an office 
oalled dawidér sakin, with an apparently fairly large number of holders (Ibn Ty&s [KM], Hi, p. 429, 
1L 8-0; iv, p. 02, 1. 10; p. 188, L 3; p. 274, نا‎ 11; p. 304, 15-6; p. 801, 1.19; p. 805, L 19; 
p. 485, L 21). The nature of this office is not clear. For interesting material on the amir abbir, 
see his letter of appointment in Subs, xi, pp. 170-2 Ta'rif, pp. 99-101. On the sultan's stables 
and the ribthbhdna, seo Zubda, p. 124, IL 9-18 ; p. 125; p. 126, lL 1-8 cf. p. 110, n. 6«. 

1 Subd, ir, pp. 18-19. Husn al Muhddara, ii, p. 118, IL 16-17. 

3 Ibn Iyia, ti, p. 108, 1.9; (KM) tii, p. 28, L 22. 

* Daw’, vi, p. 236, 1 6. For emir akhir, of. Quatreméres, vol. i, pt. i, p. 160. C.I.A., L'Égypte, 
p. 301. La Syrie, p. lvii. Heraldry, p. 6; p. 25; p. 180; p. 172. 

1 Ibn al-Furkt, ix, p. 147, 1.9; p. 184, L 22. 

5 Sulak, i, p. 188, L 4, L 11. Naja (C), vi, p. 132, L 18. Ibn Kathir, vl, p. 255, L 9. 

* Husn ol-Muhddara, ii, pp. 111, 1. 25—112, L 1. Subs, iv, p. 20, IL 6-12. 
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Tiran Shah, upon his coming to power, to the two highest-ranking amirs.t 
In the early Mamluk period, the office of jandar was held by Amirs of a 
Thousand, including even Aljay al-Yüsufi and Janibak al-Hamrawi, but later 
it deteriorated, reaching ita nadir in the middle of the 9th century a.n. From 
that time until the end of the Mamluk period it was held by privates.’ 


The Nagib al-Jaysh 
The ordinary designation of the holder of this office was nagib aljaysh or 
nagib al-juytüsh, though at the beginning of the Mamluk period he had been 
called nagib al-‘asdkir.2 He was a sort of chief of the military police. According 
to Qalqashandi, it was his duty to bring to the sultan all the amirs, members of 
the halga, eto., who were summoned to his court. He was also responsible for 
guarding (the sultan’s life ?) during official ceremonies and expeditions. Under 
him were a number of nugaba’, and his rank was that of a lower Adib.‘ This 
testimony of Qalqashandi's is confirmed by the chronicles which, however, give 
some additional functions for the nagib aljaysh : conveying amirs and adminis- 
trative officials from prison to court-house,’ keeping them in detention, 
ing dismissed. amirs and administrative officials to their place of exile 
or detention,’ taking mamluks condemned to death to the place of execution,® 
announcing to the army that it was to prepare for a parade or expedition.’ 
In order to carry out this last duty, he would send the nugaba’ ajnàd al-halga, 
who were under his orders, to Cairo and its environs, and the baridiya to the 


diverse regions of Egypt. Acoording to Qalgashand!, the nagib al-jaysh waa 


1 Sulak, i p.859; of. also p. 222, L 12; p.134, 1, 16. Nwjüm (O), vii, p. 87, IL 6-7. For 
developments and changes in the offices during the Mamluk period, seo below. 

3 Howddstk, p. 478, I. 3-10. For additional material on this office, see Sula, Hi, p. 377, L 4 
Nwjüm (P) vH, p. 287, L 18. Ibn al-Furdt, viti, p. 150, 1. 23; p.215, L 16: ix, p. 49, L10; 
p.48,L 4; p.170, 4; p 406, L 10. Dwror, i, p. 887, 1.18; p. 50, IL 19-90. Subd, Hil, p. 523. 
Daw’, Hi, p. 278, 1. 25. For jandar and amér jandar, cf. Quatremére, voL i, pt. با‎ p. 14 OIA., 
L'Égypte,p. 77; p.78; p. 291; p.800. La Syrie, p. lix ; p. o. Heraldry, p. 58, p. 183. 

* Zettersióen, p. 19, 1. 11. Abû al-Fid&’, iv, p. 111, L 16. Sulük, i, p. 765, 1. 9. Ibn al-Furát, 
viti, p. 182, IL 20-1. «b, xil, p. 458, L 14. 

^ Bub), iv, p. 22; v, p. 456. Additional details in SubA, xu, pp. 481, L 19—433, L 16 : this is, 
however, written in flowery style, and the extent of tta &ocuracy is difficuli to gauge. 

* Hawadith, p. 29, IL 17-20; p. 519, IL 8-23. Ibn al-Furü, ix, p. 7, L 23. 

* Howadith, p. 516, IL 10-11; p. 519, I. 8-28. Ibn Iyka, iv, p. 194, L 10; p. 205, IL 18-25, 

1 Ibn Iy&s (KM), iil, p. 329, IL 1-6; tv, p. 13, IL. 18-16. 

* Ibn Iyks, v, p. 16, IL 17-18. 

* Ibn al-Furkt, vin, p. 154. 

1 [bn al-Fur&t, ix, p. 5, IL 18-21; p. 185, IL 16-17; pp. 365, L 26886, L 8. For additional 
material on the nagib al-jayzk, see Zetterstéen, p. 1, 1. 2; p. 24, IL 8-9; p.43, 1. 28-4; p. 57, 
L 16; pp. 168, L 23—169, L 1. Swak, i, p. 800, 1.4; p. 846, n. 2; p. 850,L 8 : ii, p. 194, با‎ 14 : 
p.109, L 11; p.455, L 12; p.480, L 15. N«j&m (P), vii, p. 1956, L 3, L7; p. 448, L5; p. 448, 
L8; p. 662, IL 4-7. Hawüdith, p. 29, IL 17-20; p. 166, IL 1-6; p. 616, IL 10-11; p. 619, L 11. 
ibn al-Fur&i, vil, p. 54; ix, p. 17, 1. 22; p.80, IL 10-11; p.155, IL 9-11; p. 150, IL 9-10 
p. 336, IL 9-8 ز‎ pp. 365, L 26—368, 1.8.' Tibr, p. 188, L3. Ibn Iyka, i, p. 69, IL 2-3; p. 23, 
IL 6-8; p.150; p. 166, L 5; (KM), ill, p. 50, IL 4-6; iv, p. 15, IL 13-16; p. 124, L 19; p. 206, 
H.18-21; p.949, L 23; p.256, L0; p.280, I. 14-10; p.448, IL 14-15; p.455, IL 19-21; 
v, p. 15, IL 17-18, Durar, i, p. 81, 1. 4; H, p. 176, 1.16; p. 229, L9. KAtat, i, p. 90, Il. 18-19. 
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in Syria (al-mam4alik ash-shdmiya) called nagib an-nuqabá,! but this designation 
is also found in Egypt under Qalaiin.* 


The Nagib al-Mamahk - 

In addition to the nagib aljaysh, the early Mamluk period had a nagib 
al-mamalik. These two offices were different from one another, as may be seen 
from the sources. It is said of one amir that he was nagib al-jaysh, and had 
previously been nagib al-mamaltk.! Another amir was naqib al-mamálk, and 
was later appointed to be nagib aljaysh as wellt Other amirs served simul- 
taneously in both capacities.’ This office is quite frequently mentioned.* Since 
the nagib al-jaysh often served as nagib al-mamalik, we may assume that these 
two offices were similar, but the sources do not make clear m what manner they 
may have differed. On the basis of the designations, it may be presumed that 
the functions of the nagib al-mamalik were restricted to the mamluks, or the 
Royal Mamluks, while those of the nagib aljaysh included all (or: all other) 
branches of the army. It would seem that the existance of a sahib dwodn 
al-mamalik side by side with a sahtb diwān al-jaysh must be explained in the 
same manner; see p. 66). The first office apparently ceased to exist as early 
as the first half of the 8th century. 


The Mugaddam al-Mamahk as-Suljdniya (Commander of the Royal Mamluks) 
The mugaddam al-mamalik as-suljanyia, who was usually a eunuch, was head 
of the military schools of the Royal Mamluks in the Cairo citadel.’ 


The Katib al-Mamalik as-Suljaniya (Soribe of the Royal Mamluks) 

The kath al-mamalik as-suljaniya (or, more usually, katib al-mamáltk) was 
in charge of the nominal lista of the mamluks. He read out the names of the 
mamluks during pay parades and other official ceremonies. 


The Malik al-Umara’ (King of the Amers) 

This was not an office but a title given to the high-ranking governors of 
Syria (al-bildd ash-shdrmya), Alexandria, and Upper Egypt (al-wajh aql). 
The vice-sultan in Egypt, however, was called kafl al-mamalsk, to stress his 


1 Hawadith, p. 458. af. also Durar, i, p. 425, L 16; il, p. 197, L 20. 

* Manhal, tii, fol. 160b, Il. 14-15. For wagib al-jwyüah, cf. La Syrie, p. lxii. Heraldry, p. 50 ; 
p.85; p.213. 

* Durar, i, pp. 350, L 20—851, L 1. 

4 Gulak, H, p. 877, Il. 1-2. 

š Zetterstéon, p. 160, 1L 7-8; p.178, IL 7-8; p. 188, IL 11-12; p. 105, IL 9-5. 

* Zetterstóen, p. 178, I. 7-8; p. 214, IL 19-20. Nuj&m (O), viii, p. 101, L 20; p. 204, IL 8-9. 
Sulak, 1, p. 946, L 11; fi, p. 165, IL 1-2; p. 146, 1. 19; p.858, L 17. Durar, i, p. 420, 1. 4-5; 
p. 408, IL 2-8; xii, p. 259, IL 6-7. بتک‎ i, p. 250, L 16. 

7 For a detailed desoription of this office and its bearer, cf. the author's L'Nadasage du 
manolouk, pp. 14-15. 

* Nujüm (P), vi, p. 318, IL 10-20. Hawädith, p. 118, IL 7-93. Ibn Iyka, tv, p. 291, IL 3-6 ; 
p. 807, IL 8-11; p. $53, 1. 20-3 ; p.413, IL 6-7; p.410, IL 16-19; v, p. 19, lL. 16-18; p. 78, 
Ii. 5-8. 
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superiority over these governors. Khayrbak, who bore the title of malik 
al-umara’ in his capacity as governor of Aleppo, kept it even after the fall of 
the Mamluk state and his-appointment as ruler of Egypt under the Ottomans. 


Toe MEN or THE PEN. (ARBAB Ar-ÁQLAM) 


The Nasr al-Jaysh (Inspector of the Army) 

The distribution of, and supervision over, feudal fiefs were in the hands of 
a special department called diwan aljaysh or diwān al-iqta‘. The department's 
headquarters in Cairo was divided into two principal sections: (a) the dison 
al-jaysh al-migrt, responsible for Egyptian fiefs, and (b) the diwan al-jaysh 
ash-shami, in charge of Syrian fiefs. Each section was headed by an official 
known as mustawfi, sometimes as mutawalli, sáhib, or kb al-jaysh. There 
were two lower mustawfts, one of whom was in charge of the distribution of fiefs 
to the Beduins, and the other to pensioners. The director of the dwoan, the 
nager al-jaysh, was responsible to the sultan, while his chief assistant, the sdA«b 
diwan al-jaysh, was responsible to the viceroy. The diwan al-jaysh had branch 
offices in all regions of the kingdom.? In addition to the sahib dwoan al-jaysh, 
the np aljaysh had under his orders the sahib dtwan al-mamalik, طایتحا‎ 
al-mamdlik, shuhtid al-mamalik, and other clerks.‘ It.seams likely that the last 
three offices were confined to dealing with the mamluks or the Royal Mamluks 
only, not with the whole of the army. 


The Nazir Khaza’in as-Silah (Supervisor of Arms Stores) 

The holder of this office was charged with supervising the armament used 
by the army, and with seeing to it that arms manufactured during the year 
were transferred, on a fixed date, to the arms stores of the Cairo citadel. 


The Nagsr al-Istablàt as-Suljaniya (Supervisor of the Royal Stables) 

The holder of this office was responsible for the royal horses, mules, and 
camels. He supervised the purchase and sale of these animals, and the payments 
to the personnel employed in the stables. 


1 Khajat, il, p. 215, Il. 24-6. Ibn al-Furit, ix, p. 32, I 6-0. cf. also Feudalism, p. 26, and n. 1. 

۱ Ibn Ty&s, v, p. 58, 15; p. 63, IL 1—4; pp. 190-200; p. 201, L 22; p. 206, 10; p. 207, 
L 30; p. 208,1. 3,L 16; p. 217, L 4. of. C.I.A., ‘ L'Égypte ', p. 450. G. Wiet, Syria, 1828, p. 165. 

3 This description of the divx» al-jaysk is based on Poliak’s Feudalism, pp. 20-1. 

1 Sub, iv, pp. 350-1; p.33. On the mutawalli dhotn al-jaysh, seo Ibn Iyka, ii, p. 174, L 28; ` 
(KM), tii, p. 120, L 17. On the kàb aljaysh and the butt al-jaysh, sco Sulük, li, p. 483, L 13 ; 
p. 490, L 1. Ibn al-Fur&t, vii, p. 158, ll. 11-18. On the t»etmwfi al-jaysh and the office of ۵۲ 
al-jaysh, wee Hawädiih, p. 882, L 18. Ibn Iy&s (KM), iil, p. 854, L 22; iv, p. 140, L 8; p. 181, 
IL 7-8. On ' ded al-jaysh seo Abû al-Fid& ", iv, p. 108, L 17. For nage, pabib, and divis al-jaysh, 
of La Syrie, p. xxxri ; p.lxxii; p.lxxvi Heraldry, p.40; p.121 f. Feudalism, p. 21; p. 90. 
C.I.A., L'Égypte, p. 345. For mustawfi, of. Quatremére, vol. i, pt. i, p. 202. 

* Subd, iv, p. 32. 

* Subh, iv, p. 82. cf. also Suldk, ii, p. 488. Nwiüm (P), v, p. 109, IL 0-10; p. 818. Hawddith, 
p. 189, Il. 18-19. 
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RELIGIOUS OFFICIAIS (Ar-Mura'AManMUs)! 
The Qads al-' Askar (Judge of the Army) 

The main function of Qadî al-' Askar was to accompany the military expedi- 
tion, try its members, and decide on such judicial questions as might arise during 
the march, e.g. the division of booty, the inheritance of dead soldiers, etc.? His 
peace-time duties are not clear. There were four chief judges of the army, one 
for each of the four schools (madha/b) of orthodox Islam.? 

To conclude the Hist of offices, two expressions of very frequent occurrence 
in connexion with Mamluk posts should be discussed. The first of these is 
* kina’, used in the sense of ‘ formerly, ex- ', in relation to officials who ceased 
exercising their functions. Thus: atábak al-‘asakir kana ‘former aitübak 
al-asükir ' ; nà'1b al-karak kana ' ex-governor of Kerak’, etc.“ The second is 
‘ sa‘ada’, used in the sense of ‘success and stability of (an amir’s) career, 
succesaful service over a long period of time’. It was customary to say : ' (alat 
ayyamuhu fi as-sa‘dda ’ and similar expressions. 


ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE OFFICES 


The offices of the kingdom underwent very considerable changes under the 
rule of the Mamluks. They had, at first, been taken over from the Ayyubids, 
but under Mongol influence, especially during the reign of Baybars 
al-Bunduqdari, new offices were introduced, which partially replaced those in 
use since the Ayyubids, without abrogating them entirely. The evolution of 
the uppermost offices is of great interest ; unfortunately, however, data on this 
subject were not systematically gathered by the writer, so that the description 
given below will necessarily fall far short of the prospects offered by the 
abundant source material It is, however, his intention to deal with this subject 
at length at another opportunity. 

Under Türàn Shah, one of the last Ayyubid sultans, the two most important 
amirs of the kingdom were the ustaddr and the amir yandar.* Under the Mamluk 
sultan ‘Ali b. Aybak, the chief amirs were: the nd’sb as-saljana, the atabak 
al-'asakir, the wazir, and the amir jandar.” The atdbak and the watir are 
mentioned when Qutuz comes to power. When Baybars came to power in 658, 

1 For the muia‘mmiman, of. Quatzemàre, vol i, pt. 1, p. 245. O.I.A., L'Égypto, pp. 446-8. 

* Sub, x p. 96, 1. 5-12; pp. 204-7; xii, pp. 206, 1. 17—207, 1.12; pp. 359-301. Tarif, 
pp. 123-4. 

? Subh, x1, p. 204, Il. 16-17. 

4 See, for instance, Sulak, u, p. 801, 1.16. Nufarm (P), v, p. 533, 1.3; p. 584, L 12; p. 597, 
1.14; p.644, LO; p. 545, IL 21-2; p. 649,16; vi, p. 29, 1. 4-5; p. 80, IL 89; p. 168,17; 
p.191, L2; p.195, IL 9-10; p.232, L 22; p.841, L 4; 118; p. 378, L 19; p. 382, IL 17-18 ; 
p. 490, IL 9-11; vi, p. 645, 1. 2. Ibn al.Fur&i, ix, p. 132,16; p. 248,1. 2; p. 240,1. 9; p. 898, 
1: 16, Ibn Qad! Shuhbe, fol. 50b, L 8. Ibn Iy&s (KM), in, p. 79, L28; p.338, L 2. Daw’, vi, 
p. 202, IL 15-16. cf. also: OIA., L'Égypte, p. 221, p. 589. 

* Abi al-FidA', iv, p. 25, L 25. Nwjém (P), v, p. 68, L4; vi, p. 151, 167; p. 206, L6; 
p. 777, 1l. 14. Ibn Tyas (KM), iti, p. 148, IL 28-4; p. 148, 1. 10; rv, p. 209,1. 18. Daw’, ili, p. 280, 
L3; v p. 201, L5; p. 227, L 28. 

* Beo pp. 63-04 and n. 1 on p. 64. T Sulsk, i, p. 405, IL 8-12. * Sulük, 1, 418, IL 8-11. 
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the order of offices was as follows: naib as-saljama, atdbak, wstüdàr, ‘anit 
jandar, dawadar, amir akhür, wazir, two amir hājibs.! During Qalatin’s reign, 
mention is made of the stldhddr, amar majlis, amir akhür, and amér jandar. 
In the period 693-707 the anonymous author published by Zetterstéen very 
frequently repeats the list of the offices of the Mamluk kingdom. He generally 
mentions eight offices, presented in the same order, with some minor changes : 
nib as-saljana, warw, ustádàr, hajtb, jandar, mthmandér, dawadar, and nagib 
al-jaysh. The number of the hugjab varies between two and four; that of the 
jandàriya between one and four; that of the mthmandariga generally remains 
at two ; that of the dawadariya varies between one and three. It is noteworthy 
that in the several lista given by the above historian for the stated period, the 
atübak al-'asükir is not mentioned at all. 

In 783, ie. at the close of the Bahri period, we encounter an altogether 
different order of offices, although it is not yet the one stabilized during the 
Circassian period: atabak al-‘asdkir, ra's nawbai al-umarü, amir sah, amir 
majlis, dawidar kabir, amir akhür, haji al-hujjäb, ra’s nawba thins.“ 

In the Circassian period the sources usually mention seven offices in a fixed 
order: atabak al-‘asdkir, amir stlah, amir majlis, amir akhür, ra’s nawbat 
an-nuwab, dawadar kabir, haji al-hujjab. The order of the first four offices was 
fixed for the whole of the Circassian period, and the office of Aajib al-hugyab 
generally, though not always, retained its seventh place. There was competition 
between the offices of ra's nawba and dewddar kabir for the fifth and sixth 
places,* possession of which alternated irregularly between them. 

Thus it is seen that the office roster of the early Mamluk period differs 
greatly from that of the Circassian period. As pointed out above, the great 
changes occurred under Sultan Baybars, one of the Mongols’ greatest admirers ; 
he introduced the laws of the Yasa into the Mamluk kingdom and, in the wake 
of the Yaaa, many of the institutions and offices of the Mongol state.* Of this, 


1 Sulük, i, p. 488, IL 3-0. Khifat, il, p. 301. When the Abbasid Caliph comes to Egypt and 
ee a ee A ST 
bidisindar, , wskidar, wasir (Subib, i, pp. 462-9). 

3 Sulük, i, p. 699, IL 4-11. ۱ 

3 Zekterstéen, p. 24; p. 87; p. 48; p. 67; p.81; p. 108; p. 180; p. 184. 

4 Nujüm (P), v, p. 549, IL 8-16. See similar list, pp. 307-8. 

$ Bee, for instance, Nuji (P), vil, p. 287; pp. 259-260; pp. 440-1. Hawddith, pp. 1-3; 
pp. 22-4; pp. 843-5; pp.488-4; p.044. Ibn Iyis (EM), fii, p. 218; p. 880; iv, p. 110; 
v, pp. 2-8; pp. 90-1. 

t Nujam (C), vi, pp. 182-7. Hum al-Mukddora, ii, p. 118. The pages from an-Nujion 
as-ZAhéra cited above constitute the most important and most detailed testimony in all the 
published Mamluk literature on Baybars’ role in introducing the Jaws of the Yast into the 
kingdom. Aovording to Ibn Taghribirdl, yasaq is equivalent to tartib. The origm of the word is 
$i yal, a word composed of a Perslan and a Mongolian element: si, in Perman ' three’, and 
pied, in Mongolian ‘tartib’, and together, ‘ attordéid ath-thalatha’. This namo emerged from 
Jinkis Kh&n's partition of his domaine among his three sons, and his designating the yüsd as 
legal foundation for the three kingdoms (Nejü (O), vii, pp. 182, L 16—188, L 10). It is extremely 
doubtful whether this is the correct etymology, mnoe Ibn Taghribird! himself elsewhere 
(Nufüm (C), vi, pp. 288-0) gives a different explanation of the term, and & third one in the 
biography of Jinkix Khin in his al-Manhal ap-Safi. 
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Ibn V'aghribirdi says the following : Some of the offices introduced by Baybars 
had indeed existed previously, but their nature was considerably altered 
durmg his reign. Thus, for instance, the dasoddar’s funotion before that sultan’s 
time had been the bearing of the inkwell, and that office was filled exclusively by 
civilians ; the amer majlis was charged with the guarding and arranging of the 
sultan’s audience, and the hajıb was a sort of gatekeeper. The offices introduced 
by Baybars were those of dawüádar, khüeindàr, amir akhür, sug, jandariya, 
hujjäb, ru'üs an-nuwab; amir silah, amir majlis, amir shikär (master of the 
hunt). Under Baybars, the stlaAdar’s function consisted in the supervision of 
the slaAdàriya, as well as the conveying of arms to the sultan in battle and on 
other occasions, such as the Feast of the Sacrifice. At that time, that office did 
not carry the high dignity which it reached under the Circassians, ie. the right 
to ait as ra's al-maysara in the sultan’s presence. That latter function was, under 
Baybars, reserved for the atabak and, under an-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalatn, 
for the ra’s nawbai al-umara’. As for the amar majlis, he was, in Baybars’ days, 
in charge of the physicians, oculists, and medical assistants. He carried, at that 
time, a higher rank than the amer elds. The office of dasoddar went, under 
Baybars, to an Amir of Ten, and was still chiefly of a civilian character. The 
office of ra's nawba was an entirely new post introduced by Baybars, and there 
had previously been no office so named, whether under the Mamluks or under 
the dynasties that preceded them. It had been a very lofty poet among the 
Tatars, and its holder was called, in their language, ‘ yewl.’ The office of amir 
akhür had also been greatly revered among the Tatars, and its holder was 
called, in their language, ‘agtshy.’ As for the hujübtiya, the office founded by 
Baybars, it steadily grew in importance, until under an-Nasir Muhammad b. 
Qalatin, it equalled that of the vice-sultanate (nsyabat as-saljana). Tho rest of 
the Mamluk offices were introduced by Qalatin and by his son an-Nagir 
‘Muhammad ; Ibn Taghribirdi deals with them in his account of the reign of 
these two sultans." 

In the Bahri period there also existed a supreme council of high-ranking 
amirs, called umarg’ al-mashiira or umara’ al-mashwar. The president of this 
council was called ra’s al-mashüra.! This council is almost never encountered 
in the Circassian period.? 

During the mterregnum between the Bahri and the Circassian periods, 


1 Nwjém (O), vii, pp. 188-6. The creation of a new office, enterprise, or institation is referred 
to in the sources by the verb tatajadda (Zetterstéen, p. 102, L 18; p. 160, IL 22-8. Ne«jém (O), 
vi, p. 20,1. 14; p. 180, IL 84; vii, p. 188, L 11. نوت‎ (P), v, p. 860, IL 15-20; p. 870, IL 11-18. 
Moanhal, iil, fol. 64b, IL 14-15. Sulak, i, p. 260, L 0. Ibn al-Furdt, ix, p. 94, L 1. Ibn Iyšăs, iv, 
p. 200, L 4. Ta'rif, p. 100, 1. 5). For the evolution and transformation of diverse Mamluk offices, 
seo also Nuji (P), v, p. 311, Il. 2-8; vi, pp. 26-7; p. 356, IL 6-12; vh, pp. 441, L.8—442, L 6; 
p. 442, IL 6-10, IL 12-17; p. 443, 1. 11-12, Hasoddéth, p. 282, IL 1-2; p. 840, TL 7-10. 

* Zettersióen, p. 128, IL 28-4; p.210, 119. An-Nahj as-Sadid (in Pairologia Orientalis), 
xx, p. 99, L 1. Gulak, i, p. 485, 1. 12; p. 497, n. 1; p. 522, I. 12-10. Nwj&m (P), v, p. 47. 1. 7 ; 
p.82,1.20; vi, p- 15, L 223; vu, p. 104, L 18, and notes. MomAal, i, fol. 197a, IL 6-0. Dwrar, i, 
p. 406,17; p. 483, Il. 18-19; iv, p. 867, L4. Subh, iv, p. 54, L 10. 

* Boe the few references pertaining to the Cirosumian period in note 2 above. of. also O..A., 
I/Éagypte, p.585. La Syrie, p. 54. Heraldry, p. 121 and n. 8. 
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viz. at the end of the 8th and the beginning of the 9th centuries, a period marked 
by severe political crises and upheavals, we find that all the important offices 
of the kmgdom were occupied jointly by two individuals. The purpose of such 
an arrangement was, apparently, to prevent the accumulation of excessive 
power in the hands of a single amir by establishing a counterpoise vis-à-vis each 
office holder. One member of each pair was superior in rank to the other and 
was called ‘insider’ (kAdgsakt), while his companion was but a ‘partner’ 
(shartk), called ‘ outsider’ (barrdni), The most famous such pair were Barqüq 
and Baraka. Ibn Taghribirdi, in his account of the appointment of Sirghitmish 
al-Ashrafi as amir موه‎ kAdgsaki, and of Arghtin al-Ahmadi as amir kabir barrani, 
says that be copied this information from the historian al-‘Ayni, and that other 
historians concur with him. He then adds: ‘Thus there were in those days an 
amir kabir khágg and an amir kabir barrani, an amir säh khágs, and an amir 
gak barrümi ; this is something quite unheard of ’. It is clear from this passage 
that these double offices no longer existed in the days of Ibn Taghribirdi, and 
that he unearthed their existence only through reading about them in earlier 
sources. We have, in fact, found no trace of their existence later than the first 
years of the 9th century. 

At the beginning of the Circassian period, under Sultan Faraj, yet another 
office is abrogated, namely that of ra's nawbat al-umarà', whose full name was 
ra’s novbat al-umara’ atdbak, or ra’s nawba kabir wa-atabak (with f, apparently 
to distinguish it from atabak). Below it was the office of ra’s nawba thant, which 
corresponds to the later ra's nawbat an-nuwab. The office of ra's nawbat al-umara’ 
was formerly second to that of atabak al-asaksr.* The writer has not been able 
to ascertain the exact nature of this post, especially m what way it differed 
from the office of ra’s nawbat an-nuwab. 


Appendix A 
1. STRENGTH oF THe ARMY DURING AR-RAWK AN-Nigrini (715) 
AOOOEDING TO AL-~-Maqrizi 


An-Nagir Muhammad established the number of the total army in Egypt at 
24,000 horsemen. These were subdivided as follows : Amirs of a Thousand and 
their mamluks, 2,424 horse; the Amirs of a Thousand, numbering 24, were 
subdivided as follows: nd’sb as-saljana, wasw, 8 khdspaki amirs, 14 ۵۶ 
amirs?; their mamluks numbered 2,400. The Amirs of Tablkhána numbered, 
with their mamluks, 8,200 horse; these &mirs, numbering 200, included 


1 Nujüm (P), v, p. 221, IL 7-18 ; see also p. 101; p. 195; p. 200; p. 2318; p.212; p 848; 
p.864. KMjat, ti, p. 599, L 28, 

* Nujüm (P) v, p.231; p.230; pp. 204-5; p.209; p.509, D. 11-13; p. 824, IL 6-7; 
p.544,1.20; p. 367,119; p.456; p.521, 1.6; p.540, IL 18-10; vi, p. 56; p. 201; p.255; 
p.312. Manhal, ti, fol S22, 1L 18-14.; fol 77&, 1.14-18. Dow’, ii, p.318, IL 15-16. 
Ibn Taghribird!’s explanation that aiibasb means ‘amir-father’ while atibak means 'amir- 
mother ’ is quite incomprehensible (Manhal, ti, fol. 42b, I. 6-14). af. aso Heraldry, p. 91; p. 123. 
Glossary to Naya, vol. vil, p. xvi. 

* On the bharfiya see Appendix B, p. 88 n. 7. 
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54 kh&ggakt amirs, 146 kharjs amirs, and their mamluks numbered 8,000 horse. 
The inspectors (bushsháf) and governors (wulai) in the sub-provinces of Egypt, 
together with their mamluks, numbered 574, including 14 Aushshdf and wulat 
(here the table gives a detailed list by sub-provinces), and 560 mamluks. The 
number of the Amirs of Ten and their mamluks was 2,200 horse, comprising 
200 amirs, of whom 30 were khdgsakiya and 170 kAarjiya, and 2,000 maminks. 
The wuldt al-agilim+ numbered, with their mamluks, 77 horse; the ult , 
al-agalim (here the names of the agalim are detailed) were 7, and their 
mamluks 70. The commanders of the Royal Mamluks and those of the kalga, 
together with the Royal Mamluks and the soldiers of the halga, numbered 
11,176 horse, subdivided as follows: commanders of the Royal Mamluks 
(mugaddamü  al-mamahk as-suljaniya), 40; commanders of the kalga 
(mugaddamd al-halqa), 180 ; nugata’ al-uldf (the writer is unacquainted with 
this rank), 24; Royal Mamluks and soldiers of the halga, 10,982 horse, of which 
the former accounted for 2,000 and the latter 8,982.3 

The total of the mamluks of the amirs, in their three categories, is 12,400, 
& figure which is brought to nearly 13,000 with the addition of the governors’ 
mamluks. This represents over half the total strength of the army stationed 
in Egypt, a situation entirely conceivable at a later period. Similarly, the list 
indicates that every Amir of a Thousand had exactly 100 mamluks, every Amir 
of Tablkhana exactly 40, and every Amir of Ten, exactly ten. Such an exact 
distribution was no longer in accordance with the facts as early as the days of 
Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, who wrote only two or three decades after the rawk 
an-ndgiss (see also below). On the other hand, the low proportion of the Royal 
Mamluks is noticeable ; they comprised only one-twelfth of the entire army. 
As for the kalga, ita strength in 715 A.E. was in all probability approximately 
9,000, as indicated in the present list, and not 24,000, as al-MaqrIz! indicates 
elsewhere,“ and as stated by ag-Zahiri in the list presented below. It- would 
seem that they confused the strength of the whole army m Egypt with that of 
the kalga. The kalga, in spite of the severe blows it was dealt as a result of the 
rawks, was still numerically important in 715, forming as it did more than 
one-third of the army’s total strength. The extent of the Aalga’s decline at a 
later period may be gauged from its enormous numerical losses : it numbered 
only 1,000 men in the first half of the 9th century 5 or, in other words, ite 
numerical strength dwindled to one-ninth of ita former size in 100 years. 


2. THE SrRHNGTH oF THH ARMY IN THE WHOLE OF THH MAMLUK 
KINGDOM, ACCORDING TO AŞ-ZAHIRÎ 
Ax-Zéhiri’s list of the army of the Mamluk kingdom was composed, according 
to the historian’s statement, in response to a particular set of circumstances. 
1 The difference between ‘ suldi’ and ‘ ناه‎ cl-ogitlim ' is not clear. ۱ 
^ Khifat, ii, p. 217. Through what is clearly an accidental omission, the source mentions the 
soldiers and commanders of the kalga but not the Royal Mamluks and their commanders; we 
have re-estabhahod the omitted words, rendered obvious by the context. 
* Khifaf, ıl, p. 218, L 8. 4 Kita, i, p. 96, L 11. 3 Aijad, i, p. 96, L 12, 
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During the reign of a certam sultan, an envoy arrived, representing the "Fatars, 
and threatened that his nation would conquer Egypt. He boasted that the 
-Tatars had an army of 20 tfimfns, comprising 10,000 horse each. The sultan ` 
then decided to order a census of his army, the results of which are here listed : 
kalga, 24,000 ; Royal Mamluks, 10,000 ; amire’ mamluks, 8,000. Halqa troops 
in Damascus, 12,000, troops of the governor and amirs of Damascus, 3,000 ; 
halqa troops in Aleppo, 6,000, troops of the governor and amirs of Aleppo, 
2,000; kalga troops in Tripoli, 4,000, troops of the governors and amirs of 
Tripoli, 1,000 ; Aalga troops in Safed, 1,000, troops of the governor and amirs of 
Safed, 1,000. In addition, an army of 60,000 men was encamped in the north 

of the kingdom and in Egypt. 

The Beduin tribes ('urbám) contributed the following numbers: Al Fadl 
Bant Nu‘ayr, 24,000; the Hijaz Beduins, 24,000; Al ‘AB, 2,000; ‘Arab 
al-'Tràq, 2,000 ; Lamlam, 2,000 ; Banü Saqba and Banfi Mahdi, 1,000 ; Al Imra 
(iq. Murra ,)؟‎ 1,000; Judh&m, 1,000; Al ‘A’id, 1,000; Fazara, 1,000; 
Muharib, 1,000; Qatil, 1,000; Qatab, 1,000; various tribes, each of which 
included more than 100 horse, 3,000. The tribe of Hawwara had formerly 
mustered 24,000; the tribes of the Turcomans, from Gaza to Diyàr Bakr, 
numbered 180,000 horse (here follows a list of the names of the tribes). 
Al-‘Ashar (Berni-nomadio tribes) mustered 35,000 horse, and their commanders 
numbered 35. The Kurds had formerly numbered more than 20,000 horse, 
Every village of the Mamluk kingdom was required to muster two horsemen, 
and there were 33,000 villages.” 

There can be no doubt that of the two lista presented above, the first gives 
the more authentic impression. It was put together in response to a great event 
in the annals of the Mamluk kingdom, which demanded, as a pre-requisite, that 
the strength of the army and its various subdivisions be ascertained. Moreover, 
the figures it offers are generally plausible, except for the small number of the 
Royal Mamluks, which is difficult to explain (see BSOAS., xv, pp. 222-8). It’ 
seems likely, therefore, that we have here an important historical document, 
which reflects in a fairly reliable manner the numerical strength of the army 
stationed in Egypt at the height of the Mamluk era. 

The second list is much more suspect. First, it is of unknown date, and even 
the name of the sultan who ordered it to be compiled is not known ; second, it 
was composed as a reaction to threats by an external enemy, and with the 
purpose of proving to that enemy that the Mamluk army was larger than his. 
All the figures given in the second part of the list concerning the number of 
horsemen the kmgdom could muster from among the Beduins, the Turcomans, 
the Kurds, the semi-nomadic tribes, and the villages, as well as the figures 
relating to the troops stationed in the north of the kingdom, are entirely devoid 
of value. This stands out especially in the light of the exact accounts furnished 
by contemporary sources on the poor participation of all the above-named 
elements in the wars waged by the Mamluks. The figures presented in the first 

1 Yubda, pp. 108, 1. 22—106, 1. 8. 
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half df the list may be taken more seriously, although here, too, it is clear that 
the number of kalga troops was much smaller than the figure listed, and that the 
share of the troops of al-Bilàd ash-Shamiya in the general strength of the army 
was much lees significant than might be imagined from ay-Zahiri’s figures. 
* ۰ 
Appendix B 
Who Were the Qaranis ? 

In the body of the present chapter, the qarásts have been classified as the 
mamluks of formér sultans. No evidence was adduced for this contention in 
order not to disrupt the oontinuity of our description; the term, however, 
requires a detailed examination since, in the writer’s view, our outlook on the 
foundations of the Mamluk system depends, in no small measure, on ita correct 
definition. 

The term ' gardnis’ has already been dealt with by a number of scholars. 
Von Hammer,! who relied on European sources without testing their validity, 
described the garéniz in a wholly fictitious manner and even distorted their 
name to ‘ qurşûn ’ (corsairs!). A. N. Poliak describes them in an entirely 
different vein, which, in the present writer's opinion, is just as incorrect (Bee 
below). It seams that the only description which is partially correct is given by 
Popper in his critique of Poliak.* 

In order to enable the reader to follow our line of argument in defining the 
term garanis via a critique of A. N. Poliak’s views, we here submit our final 
conclusions in advance. 

The term garénis,? in Mamluk sources of the Circassian period, had two 
interconnected meanings: (a) ‘ veterans, men with long-standing service’ ; 
(b) ‘mamluks of former sultans’ (who were veterans in comparison to the 
julbén, the mamluks of the reigning sultan). The second meaning, which we 
oonsider to have sprung from the first, is by far the more frequent in the 
above-mentioned sources. 

Poligk, who deals with the gardnts m several places in his works, defines them 


1 Geschichte des Ormanisohen Reiches, 2nd ed., i, p. 757. 

۶ Hawddith, Glossary, art. ' girnag ’. 

Popper's definition of the garded, is as follows: ' Those Mamluks of the sultan who have been 
long in service and are in line for promotion to the rank of amir’. (Nwjüm (P), vi, Glossary.) 
The second half of the definition is inaccurate, but this will be discussed below. The first half 
gives the original meaning of the term gardaly but not the meaning which It later acquired and 
whioh, In our view, is much more frequently encountered in the sources. (See Immediately below 
in the text.) In his Glossary to al-Hawddith (pp. xLix ff.) Popper mentions the later meaning (Li). 
M. Mostapha who, like van Hammer, writes qwsde, alludes to it also (Z.D. M.G., 1935, p. 221). 
But no systematic description of the gardels, based on the bulk of the material supplied by the 
mamluk sources, has yet bean attempted. — . 

* The plural is much more frequent than the sing. girndy. 

4 The term gartals is found, in the published Mamluk sources, only in the Circassian period, 

* The writer's elucidation of the term gardai, is based solely on tts use in Mamluk sources, 
Its etymology is unknown to him, and he can express no opinion as to whether the etymology 
suggested by Popper is accurate. 
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in an entirely different manner. He says at one point: ‘The Mamluk’ state 
may be viewed as a colonial empire of the feudal lords and merchanta of the 
region north of the Black Sea . . . During the first period, the feudal lords and 
merchants of the metropolis were organized in a united State, the Golden Horde. 
During the second period, the Circassian garante stood at the head of the feudal 
element, and the merchants of the Crimea stood at the head of the mercantile 
element’. 1 

A second passage of Poliak’s reads: ‘ In view of the fact that the Mamluk 
sultans and amirs married into the principal families of Circassia, and were 
doubtless aided by their relatives, who had remained in the home country, one 
is led to believe that the ruling power was practically held by the same group 
in Circassia and the Mamluk kingdom. This group is called in the Mamluk 
sources al-gardnts, al-qarantşa, sing. girnds. The garünis were represented in 
the diverse ranks of the military hierarchy, but were everywhere held in greater 
esteem than their colleagues, even their superiors, and were the first candidates 
for promotion. Thus one amir recommended Tatar (who later became sultan) 
to the sultan as qirnás, while Tater was still an unliberated mamluk. There 
were also gardnig among the mamalik sulidniya, i.e. the freed mamluks who were 
in the service of the sultan. A small and special corps was called al-ajnad 
al-garanis ; its members were candidates for the amirate and holders of large 
fiefs (arzaq), and their social position was similar to that of Amirs of Five. This 
corps was composed of men who had served in the Mamluk kingdom for a long 
time. Naturally, there were gardnis also among the julbûn, the recently arrived 
mamluks. Needless to say, they were represented also among the amirs, and 
here also, it was the fact of belonging to this nobility more than the military 
rank which determined the amir's social standing. The governor of Jerusalem, 
Khushqadam as-Sayfi (d. 853 4.n.), in spite of his bravery, “ did not belong to 
the notables and to those who are the chiefs of their compatriots’’, while a 
private soldier (jundi), Lajin (d. 804 A.m.), was considered by the Circassians 
and even the amirs a certain candidate for the sultanate. The girnds did not 
need to wear fine clothes or ride handsome horses in order to gain high esteem 
but, on the contrary, many of them (i.e. the gardnits) thought it an honour to 
be distinguished by old and tattered garments. I know of no case in which an 
thn nas was called qnas. It is interesting to note that even in al-Jabarti’s 
chronicle, which was very much influenced by the language of the Mamluk 
sources, we meet the word al-garantsa in the sense of “ high amirs ". Just as 
they (the gardnts) constituted the aristocracy of the Circassians, Bo the 
Circassians formed the aristocracy of the “ Turks ",! among whom the propor- 
tion of other races was considerable’. 3 

In a third passage, Poliak states: ‘ As particular units within the first corps 
[ajnàd al-halga] we may mention: (a) altahriya . . . (b) al-ajndd al-garanis, 

1 REJ., 1935, p. 244. 


۶ The term Turks is synonymous here with Mamluks. 
? RET, 1985, pp. 248-4, 
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i.e. those Caucasian noblemen who were not yet dubbed amirs, but whose social 
position was already equal to that of Amirs of Five ’.1 

A fourth passage reads: ‘Under the Circassian sultans, the Caucasian 
nobility had the right of priority to the fiefs, which was often contested by the 
freedmen of the reigning sultan ’. 3 

The gist of Poliak’s views may be summarized thus: amid the Circassians, 
who formed the aristocracy of the Mamluk races, there was a yet more select 
aristocracy, called qarámis, whose influence held sway both in the Mamluk 
kingdom and in the mamluke’ country of origin. Its members were the first 
to be considered for promotion, and did not belong to any particular military 
unit, but were represented in the various formations of the army and m the 
diverse ranks of the hierarchy. 

We shall first take up Poliak’s view of the gardnig as belonging to various 
units and ranks. 

The gardnis appear in our sources hundreds of times; yet they are called 
‘ajnad’ in the one and only instance of ag-Zahiri’s description of them,* 
a description which is not devoid of gross error and distortion, as will be seen 
below. As against this solitary instance, they are m all other cases regularly 
named mamalik.4 When their full name is given, they are called al-mamahk 
as-suljéniya al-gardnis, or al-gardniga,* and we have never encountered them 
in any military formation outside the mamadlik sultámiya. Just as the julbàn 
and the seyfiys, who were also Royal Mamluks, appear in the sources under 
three appellations, viz. julbdn, mamahk julban, mamühk suljaniya julbān 
(similarly for 'ajláb' and ‘ mvushterawdt’), and sayfiys, mamàhk sayfiya, 
mamálk sullaniya sayf wa, so the garünts appear in the sources under only three 
designations : gardnis, maméltk qorümis, and mamalik suljdniya qarānīş (or 
qarámisa).* No form other than the above three has been encountered by the 
writer; we thus conclude that the garanis are Royal Mamluks. As such they 
oan belong only to one of the three subdivisions of that body, viz. the mamluks 
of the ruling sultan, the mamluks of the former sultans, or the sagfsya. Now, 
while they are frequently mentioned as different from the sulbén and the 
satfsya, as having relations with them, as quarrelling with them, or as persecuted. 

1 Feudalism, p. 2. Tho references on which Polak bases his description of the gantels have 
not been included in the passages quoted, in order to avoid oanfusion in the numbering of 
footnotes, All references of any importance are, however, dealt with below in our critique of his 
statementa. 

۶ Feudalism, pp. 28-9. 

3 Zubda, p. 115, IL 18-10. 

* Boo, for Instance, Nujüe (P), vi, p. 18, IL 10-20. Ibn IySs, H, p. 169, IL 17-20 ; (KM), iii, 
p.120, ll. 11-14; p.941, IL 7-10; iv, p.60, L 11; p.107, IL 11-20; p.281, 1.9, IL 12-13; 
p.285, 1. 17-20; p.824, IL 14-156; p.358, L 17; p.859, IL 8-10; p.47, 1. 21-3; p.438, 
IL 14-22; pp.448, L 231—444, 1.2; p.444, 1. 18-20; p.479, L 22; v, p. 12, 1. 8-12; p. 23, 
IL 7-8, L 28; p. 28, IL 28-0; p. 48, IL 3-6. These are only soatiered examples; see referonoes in 

notes. 

* See, for instance, Nwjūm (P), vi p.16, IL 10-11; p.768, L 7-0; vil, p. 89, IL 15-17. 
Howadith, p. 175, IL 10-12. cf. also Ibn Iyka, iv, p. 883, IL 2-8, with p. 482,15; v, p. 48, IL 8-4. 

* Bee all notes in which the garded, are mentioned below, as well as n. 4 above. 
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and mistreated by the julban,2 they are never mentioned as different from the 
mamluks of the former sultans or as having any contact or relations with them. 
The conclusion is inescapable: a group cannot be mentioned as different from 
itself or as having relations with itself. 

Further, there are public appearances of the sultan at which it is improbable 
that the mamluks of former sultans should not participate in a most honoured 
capacity. Unless we assume that the garants and the mamluks of former sultans 
are one and the same body, the question arises as to the whereabouts of the 
latter, and as to why the garanis occupy precisely the position which would 
be theirs. In a series of such public appearances, for example, we are told of the 
participation of: ‘ the greater part of the Royal Mamluks ' (ghalsb al-mamalik 
as-sultaniya),? ‘the whole body of the Mamluks ' (jamë al-mamalik qajibatan),? 
‘the whole army ' (jam. al-‘askar),* ‘the whole body of the army ' (al-‘askar 
gafibatan).* The only unite mentioned in all the above instances are the julbán 
and the qardwis. Were we to follow Poliak, we might well wonder at the fact 
that in reviews including the whole of the army or the majority of the Royal 
Mamluks, the mamluks of the former sultans do not appear at all; the 
non-appearance of the sayftya, we note in passing, is not surprising in the light 
of the insignificance of that unit, which we have already discussed. 

Special importance should be attached to the composition of the Mamluk 
expeditionary force to the battle of Marj D&biq. This force, numbering 5,000 
men, was composed of gardnisa, julbdn, and awidd am-más, while the army 
remaining in Egypt was estimated at 2,000 men, also composed of julban, 
qaránis, and awlád an-nás.* Again, one might be led to think that in this crucial 
battle, at which the fate of the Mamluk kingdom was decided, the veteran and 
battle-tramed mamluks of the former sultans did not participate ; what is even 
more astonishing, they did nat remain in Egypt either." 

Of decisive importanoe, in our view, is the following argument: if the 
qaränīş and the mamluks of the former sultans are not identical, we are forced 

1 For gartnisa as distinct from julban, see Nujfüm (P), vi, p. 768, IL 7-0; vii, p. 458, Il. 1-2, 
Hadith, pp. 4-6; pp. 250-1; pp.334-8. Tibr, p. 41, I 7-25. Ibn Iy&s (KM), ill, p. 231, 
IL 12-16 ; p. 258, I. 18-21; pp. 256, 1. 11-257, 1. 2; p. 280, n. 2; iv, p. 285, IL 17-20; p. ۰ 
IL 10-23. For gartnisa as distinct from julban and soyfsya, see Ibn Iyăs, ti, p. 169, IL 17-19; 
p. 120, IL 11-14; p. 241, IL 7-10; p. 312, n. 2; rv, pp. 242, L 18-248, L 1. Beo also references 
in following notes, especially in the section dealing with the injustices suffered by the ganinis 
in campaigns, payments, and allotment of flefa. 

3 Nujüm (P), vi, p. 768, IL 8-9. 

3 Nujūm (P), vi, p. 760, IL 18-18. 

* Ibn Iy&s (KM), tti, p. 286, n. 2. 

* Ibn Iyàa, v, p. 27, IL 6-7. 

* Ibn Iyés, v, p. 48, IL 3-6. 

1 The omission of the sayfiya’s name in the campaign of Mar] D&biq oan be easily explained by 
the insignificance of this unit. It is hardly ever mentioned tn any other campaign (note the 
interesting exoeption in connexion with the plague of 908, mentioned above). As for the partiotpa- 
tion of amir mamluks in the campaign of D&biq, the source mentions them seperately and gives 
the number of mamluks under the command of each important amir. The total of these was 944 
(Ibn Tyts, v, pp. 42-3). See below, p. 77, n. 1, for participation of amirs’ maminks in pay 
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to conclude that the latter received no pay for nearly 90 years, for they are 
totally absent from all pay parades. The payment of the 3àmakiya took place 
once every month; there were, in addition, other categories of pay, of which 
space does not permit a full discussion here. From approximately the thirties 
of the 9th century until the end of the Mamluk era, these payments are described 
in very great detail several hundred times. In a large number of instances, the 
names of all units receiving payment are mentioned, while in many others only 
one or a few of these units are listed, but when the parts are jomed together, the 
full number of existing units is easily obtamed. In all these payments, only the 

following four military unita are mentioned as ever receiving pay: julbàm, 
gardnis, sayfiya, awildd an-näa.! In all these instances, we would search in vain 
for the name of the mamluks of the former sultans, or of any of the componenta 
of that unit, while the gardnis are almost always listed, usually immediately 
following the julban, i.e. precisely in the place where we would expect the 
mamluks of the former sultans. Moreover, whenever a unit was deprived of all 
or part of ita pay, it usually raised a great outcry, or at least the historians 
pointed to the injustice of such a procedure (which affected not only the military, 
but also the widows and orphans, who received the 3Xàmakiya at the time when it 
was paid out to the army) ° ; yet the mamluks of the former sultans forfeit their 
pay for nearly a century, without protesting even once against this iniquity. 
Even the historians fail to mention such a glaring injustice, quite in contrast 
with their custom with respect to all other units treated unjustly by comparison 
with the julbdn. This grave contradiction holds true, of course, only if we fail 
to identify the qarantş with the mamluks of the former sultans. 

Not lees decisive is the following evidence. In connexion with the struggle for 
succession to the throne after the death of Sultan Barsbày, the Manhal قمع‎ 
relates that the mu'ayyadwwa (Shaykh), the nágiriya (Faraj) and the zahtwiys 
(Barqfiq) supported Jaqmaq al-‘Ala’l, and were also joined by a part of the 
ashraftya Barsbay, headed by Aynal al-Abfi Bakri. These form a united front 
against the ajläb, the ashrafiya Barsb&y, most of whom remain loyal to the son 
of the deceased sultan.’ On the other hand, we are told elsewhere in the same 
source, In connexion with the same events, that the army was split into two 
camps. The first faction grouped itself around the atábak Jaqmaq al-'Ala'i, 
and was composed of the gardnig Royal Mamluks (akabir al-mamaltk al-qarünga ; 
for the term kabir, akabtr, see below), jomed by Amir Aynal al-Abü Bakri with 
his khushdásMya, the ashraf iya (Barsbay). This alliance with a part of Barsbay's 
mamluks increased the power of the aiabak Jaqmaq. The second faction was 


1 Bee below, on the ourtailmenta of the pay of the .بلج هو‎ The term kalga is no longer frequent 
in the later Mamluk period, as already mentioned. The amire’ mamluks recerred their pay from 
the amirs, not together with the Royal Mamluks and the modd an-nds ; it is, therefore, natural 
that they are not mentioned in pay parades. 

* Najüm (P), vil, p. 450; p. 852, IL 18-16. HaeüdstÀ, p. 678, IL 7-15; pp. 681, L 23- 
682,13; p. 682, IL 12-14. Ibn Iyis, iil (KM), p. 20, IL 23-33 ; p. 21, IL 1-5, IL 44 ; p. 81, 
IL 13-17, p. 271, IL 12-14; p. 828, IL 3-5; tv, p. 22; p. 25, IL 6-15; pp. 65-68. 

3 Manhal, ii, fols. 192a, 1. 12—102b, L 8. 
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headed by Amir ‘Ali Bay, and was composed of the mamalik al-fulban 
al-ashrafsya (Barebay); it supported the son of the deceased sultan, ‘Abd 
al-'Arix. Here it is beyond any doubt that the mamluks of the former sultans, 
vis. the mu’ayyadiya (Shaykh) the nágiriy (Faraj), and the zahiriya (Barqiiq) 
of the first version, are identical with the garantga of the second version." 

Ibn ‘Arabshah, in describing the same eventa, puta it even more briefly and 
clearly. He says: ‘The army as & whole became divided into two (rival) 
sections. One section is said to be called gardmiga, and these are the raheriya 
(Barqîq) and the ndgwiys (Faraj) and the mu’ayyadsya (Shaykh) . . . and the 
other section the mamaltk ashraf sya (Barsbay) living in the barracks of the 
citadel’ (wa-sdr al-‘askar fi aljumla qismayn qism yugal ‘anhum annahum 
qaranisa wa-hum ag-gähriya wan-ndsirtya  val-me'ayyadsya . . . wal-qiem 
al-àkhar al-mamalik al-ashrof iya sukkan at-tibàg byl-qal'a).* 

The long series of proofa furnished above by the present writer in support of 
his argument that the gordnis are identical with the mamluks of the former 
sultans finds ita full confirmation in an unequivocal statement by Ibn Zunbul, 
who says: ‘All the julbän ... were the mushiarawit of (sultan Qàngüh) 
al-Ghawri . . . He endeavoured to teach them (the Art of War), for his purpose 
was to create an army of his own mamluks and break the qarampa, i.e. the 
mamluks of the sultans who preceded him ' (fa-tnnahu kina yajtahid fi taTim 
al-julban wa-kina qasduhu an yunshi’a lahu ‘askaran min mamalikiht mushtara- 
wattht wa yagta'a al-garüntga wa-hum mamalik al-muluk alladhina qablahu).* 

We shall now return to some of Poliak’s other arguments. 

The claim that ‘there were also garánis among the mamahk suljaniya’ * 
does not bring out any distinguishing feature of this unit since, as mamluks of 
former sultans, they were Royal Mamluks (mamahk suljaniya) in any oase. 

Neither does the statement that ‘ needless to say, they (the gardmiga) were 
represented also among the amirs’ * lend them any distinctiveness, for other 
units (including even the awldd an-nds and ajnad al-halga) were also represented 
among the amirs. In other words, private soldiers were promoted to the rank 
of amir from other unita, as they were promoted from among the garaniz. 

As to the claim that the gardnis also belonged to the halga, we have already 
pointed out that only az-Zéhiri calls them al-ajnad al-garénis, in contradiction 
to all we know of them from other sources. The measure of az-Zahiri's lack of 
accuracy may be judged, tnter alia, from his contention that in his days the 


1 Mamhal, viii, fol. 451a, IL 7-11. 

« The same conclusion is to be reached from Najm (P), vii, pp. 18-25; of. especially pp. 18, 
L 10—17, L 7. cf. also Popper, Glossary to Hasoldith, p. 11 The splitting up of the jwlbós into 
factions, one of them allying imelf with the gardats, as happened after the death of al- Ashraf 
Barsbáy, is a very rare phenomenon in the history of the Mamluk kingdom. 

3 Ibn 'Ar&bahkh, at-to’lif at-ithir fi sheyam al-malik ag-pAir al-9ü ie bi-wegrat al-hagg Abt 
Sa'id Jaqmag. Br. Mus. MS., Or. 8020, fol. 116a, Il. 3-10. 

t Ibn Zunbul, pp. 18, L 24 —14, L 2. 

5 رل‎ 1985, pp. 243-4. 

* ibid. 
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garanig numbered leas than 100.1 It is not difficult to refute this claim on 
the basis of source material. First, the very role played by the qardnis as the 
main rivals of the ajlab and as the bearers of the brunt of the fighting (see 
below) eliminates the plausibility of such a small number. Second, the sources 
furnish unequivocal data as to the numbers of the gardnis. Thus in the struggle 
of the gardnig against the mushtarawat in 802, the former number about 
1,000 men.* In 919 every mamluk girnds whose horse had died has his mount 
replaced by Sultan Qangth al-Ghawri; 1,000 horses are distributed to the 
garanis on this occasion. In 920 an expeditionary corps of 2,400 horsemen, 
composed of garants and julban, is sent out ; the julban acoount for only 500,* 
giving 1,900 garánis. In 922, a date close to that of the battle of Marj Dabiq, 
the old and feeble (shuyükA wa-‘awdsiz) among the gardnis are posted as 
garrisons in all parts of Egypt and in some sectors of the Red Bea coast, so that 
they might serve as a barrier against the ‘urban. They are sent to ash-Sharqiya, 
&l-Gharbtya, al-Bubayra, al-Jiza, at-Tarrana, al-Mantifiya, al-Iskandariya, 
Rashid, Dimyat, and Upper Egypt (as-Ga‘id) ; to ‘Aqaba, Aznam, and Mecos ; 
they are also charged with the guarding of Egyptian dams.’ There can be no 
doubt that many hundreds of soldiers were needed to carry out this tremendous 
task, for it should not be forgotten that to repress a single attack or rebellion in 
only one province, 200 to 500 Royal Mamluks of the first line were required ; 
it stands to reason that the number of ‘ old and feeble’ men needed was even 
greater. We find, in fact, that 500 old gardnis are sent out on one expedition to 
Shargiya, Gharbiya, and Upper Egypt,’ whereas 50 are dispatched to Mecca.’ 

Needless to say, all figures quoted above are but parital figures of the 
garanis, and are considerably lower than their total number. Nevertheless, they 
are much larger than the figure cited for the total number of the garantis by 
ar-Zahi 

As to the claim that ‘ naturally there were garanig also among the jilbän ',* 
it should be noted that Poliak supports it by a single piece of evidence ; whereas 
the sources supply us with an abundance of instances showing clearly that the 
qarünis were different from the julban and that they fought and clashed with 


1 True, Poliak is of the opinion (RB J., 1985, pp. 248-4) that the unit spoken of by as-Zàhiri 
(Zubda, p. 115, IL 17-20) formed only part of the garints. The words of the original, however, do 
not warrant the conclusion that this was the Mamluk historian’s meaning. Ay-ZAhlrf mentions 
the gortals onoo throughout his work, vix. when he deeoribes the general composttion of the 
Mamluk army. It would be quite as justifiable to claim that the other units mentioned by 
ax-Z&hirt in the above description constituted part of larger units. There is, incidentally, an 
obvious contradiction between Poliak’s definition of the gantels in R.WJ., 1985, pp. 243-4, and 
that given by the same author in Feudalizm, p. 2. 

3 Nujüm (P), vi, pp. 12-18. cf. especially p. 12, IL 1-8, with pp. 15, U. 5-8; 16, IL 10-11 ; 
17, IL 1-8; and with p. 18, IL 1-4. 

۶ Ibn Iyls, rv, p. 324, IL 14-10. 4 Ibn Tylas, iv, p. 383, ll. 2-5. 

1 Ibn Ty&s, iv, p. 448, IL 4-8; p. 459, IL 18-10; p. 479, lL 15-23 ; p. 480, 1. 10-81; v, p. 23, 
IL 1-8; pp. 28, L 23—39, L 2; p. 45, Il. 15-22. 

* Ibn Iy&s, v, pp. 28, L 23—29, L 2. 7 Ibn Iyla, ty, p. 480, IL 10-21. 

* RAT, 1985, pp. 2434. 
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them. In reality, however, even that single reference of Poliak’s proves 
precisely the oppoaite of what he intended it to demonstrate. Here is the full 
text of the passage in question (year 860): ‘ Then came the dth day after the 
14th of the month, and the wasir * Ibn an-Nahhél fled. On that day, no one 
received the meat rations allotted to the mamaltk suljaniya garanig, that is to 
Bay, the sulban (al-mamalik as-sulténiya al-gordnis, a'ni al-julbān), and their 
attendants and black slaves went up (to the Cairo citadel), but they found 
nothing. Then they discovered that the julbàn had received their rations, and 
the attendants and black slaves took the matter to heart. They went down 
immediately, acted wantonly in the streets of Cairo and pillaged a few shops.’ 3 

The general meaning of this excerpt is clear and requires no comment. It is 
one of the usual stories of the mistreatment of the garümis and the special 
favouring of the julian (as will be seen below). The latter received meat while 
the former did not, which provoked their servanta to engage in some mischief 
in the streets of the capital. If, however, we attempt to translate the passage 
literally, we obtain a sentence in which there is an obvious logical contradiction : 
the garanis, that is to say the julbdn, did not receive meat, while the julbam did 
receive meat. It is beyond any doubt that the text is corrupt; and, indeed, 
the corruption was caused by the fact that between the word ‘a'ni’ and the 
word ‘ julban ' the word ‘ ghayr’ was omitted by the editor. This has already 
been pointed out by Popper in his above-mentioned critique of Poliak.* The 
text should read : ‘ al-gardnts, a‘nt ghayr al-julban,’ i.e. ‘ the gardnis, that is to 
say, those who are not julban’ did not receive the meat rations allotted to them, 
while the julbdn did receive them. Thus the contradiction disappears from the 
text, and a logical meaning is obtained which is opposite to that which Poliak 
attributes to the source ; hence his claim that qarümis may, ster alia, appear 
among the julbén as well, is automatically dispelled. 

We have so far attempted to show the incorrectness of Poliak’s claim that 
the gardniz could belong to diverse units and ranks of the Mamluk army. We 
shall now endeavour to prove that the contention that they held و‎ position of 
superiority in the kingdom cannot withstand criticism. Here also, we shall 
anticipate our conclusions in order to make the argument clearer. 

The actual position of the garamis may be ascertained only by a consideration 
of the interplay of two opposite tendencies within the Mamluk kmgdom. The 
first is the tendency to bestow great honour on seniority in both service and age, 
and the second the proneness of the ruling sultan to favour his own mamluks 
over those of the preceding rulers, who were their seniors in hoth respects. With 
the deterioration of the kingdom, the second tendency gradually becomes 

1 Bee references already listed above, and also others below. 

? The wasir was responsible, inter alia, for the distribution of meat to the Mamluks, 

* Hawadith, pp. 250, L 19—251, L 6. 

4 Hawidith, Glossary, art. garsi, p. Li. The prosent writer recognized this distortion before the 
Glossary of Hawtdith was made available to him. In a footnote on the same page of the quoted 
passage (Hasdidith, p. 250), we find that according to another MB. of the above-mentioned source 
مین‎ is to be inserted between ' a'si' and ‘ al-julids ', clearly a distortion of بغیر‎ 
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stronger than the first, and eventually displaces it, and the aura of honour 
surrounding the veteran wanes considerably in the course of time. 

We have already mentioned elsewhere! that the young mamluk looked 
upon his senior khushdash with the greatest esteem and reverence, especially if 
the latter served as his instructor (agÀa). Such respect was not restricted to 
companions in servitude and liberation, but was much more general. Cases of 
lapses in the respect due to one’s senior were severely criticized, and labelled 
‘ unheard-of behaviour ’.* 

A number of terms relating to seniority are of frequent usage in contemporary 
sources, and they are worthy of mention in connexion with the qardnis. They 
are ‘ qadim ', ‘ qadim hijra ’, ‘ kabir ۰ 

It seems to us that the original intent of the term ‘qadim hijra’, or 
° mutagaddym f3 al-Mjra ' * was to indicate that the mamluk had been brought 
from his home country to the Mamluk kingdom and embraced Islam a long 
time since. There evolved, however, a secondary meaning, vis. ' having long 
standing in a particular branch of service’, thus: ‘wa-lahu qidam hijra ft 
al-kidam as-suljantya min ayyám al-malik an-nágir Muhammad ibn Qalaün ’,* 
or ‘kana qadim al-hijra ft warifatihi '.* Tho respect accorded to the gadim 
al-hijra is reflected also in the following examples. Amir Barsbüy proposes 
the sultanate to Amir Jünibak on the ground of his being senior and veteran 
among his colleagues ( fa-innaka aghătunā wa-kabirund wo-agdamunàá Mjratan).* 
It is said of two amirs that they are among the most honoured and with longest 
service among the amizs (min ajal al-umard’ wa-aqdamthim hijraton) ; they sat 
at the right and left of the sultan respectively (i.e. in the most honoured places) 
in official ceremonies." Baybars &l-Mangtirt, on giving the list of Qalàün's high- 
ranking and veteran mamluk amirs, who were in his service before his becoming 
sultan, says: dhikr al-mamalik as-sulfaniya al-mangüriya al-qudama' al-a‘yan 
alladhina kand fs khidmaishs min zaman al-imea wa-lahum qidam al-Mjra fi 
al‘usra wal-yusra.® 

From one of the above examples, the similarity between the meanings of 
‘kabir’ and ‘qadim hijra’ may already be deduced (see also below). The 
veteran amir is also called amir kabir, min akabir al-umard’, min al-umara’ 
al-kibàr ; the individual so called was sometimes an amir of long service holding 
& high office (or an undefined honoured position), and sometimes merely an amir 
with long service. The words of the historian conoerning the title amir kabw, 


1 Bee L’ Neclawage du mamelouk, pp. 31-4. 

1 Nwufüm (P), v, p. 588, I. 1-8; vil, p. 892, IL 5-18. Durar, i, p. 171, ll. 6-8. 

* Nuji (O), vih, p. 42, L 8. Ibn Kathir, xiv, p. 40, L 27. Sut, 1, p. 867, ll. 12-18; ii, p. 19, 
IL 45; p.20,1.5. Nwj&üm (P), v, p. 140, IL 16-22; p. 800, IL 9-10; pp. 855, L 21—856, L7; 
p. 618, IL 4-6 ; vi, p. 543, IL 20-1. Maahal, Hi, fol. 94b, I. 9-5; fol Ila, L1; iv, fol. 310b, 
IL 1-3. Ta'rikh Bogrü, p.54, L 1. Durar, i, p. 515, IL 8-11. of. also Doxy, Supplément aux 
dichonncires arabes, under gadim hijra. 

4 Ibn al-Furăt, ix, p. 176, Il. 8-10. 5 Zotterstéen, p. 222, Il. 15-17. 

* Nujüm (P), vi, p. 543. ۲ Nujtm (P), v, p. 849, Il. 15-16. 

* Zubdat al- Fikra, fol. 06b, D. 7-9. 
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are of special importance. He states that this title had formerly been gránted 
‘ to all those who had seniority in service and in years’ (ls kull qadim hijra ft 
al-khidma wa-ft ash-shaykhiikha) ; consequently, there was a whole group of 
amirs of which every individual was called amir kabw. This situation remained 
unchanged until the days of Shaykhin al-"Umari, when the title of amár kabir 
became reserved for the atábak al-‘asdkir only. The connexion between long 
service and advanced years, on the one hand, and the title kabir (sing. or pl.) 
on the other, may be seen from the following instances. It is said of Kahardüs 
b. 'Abd-allah that he was ‘min qudama' al-umara’ va-akübiriham '.* Frequent 
are the expressions: 'akübw (or: ' kibar ’) alumar? al-mashéytkh’? and 
‘ dhawū as-einn min akabir al-umara’’.* Even after the days of Shaykhtn 
al-‘Umari, the expression ‘ akábw al-umard’’ in the sense of ‘ amirs with long 
service ' is often encountered. Thus it is said of four individuals holding the not 
very high rank of Amir of Tabikhàna that they were among the ‘ greatest ’ (1) 
of the amirs of Egypt (min akabir umara’ al-asaker bi-d-diyār al-migriga).* 
In this category was included the governor of Alexandria,* who was generally 
an Amir of 7'ablkhana and sometimes even an Amir of Ten. There is no doubt 
that in the last two examples, the meaning of akäbir is ‘ veterans, men with long 
service, old men’. It is even said of the elders of the eunuchs (mashaytkh 
al-khuddam) that each was worthy of being called kabir on account of his great 
age (yastahigq kulun minhum kibar sinnths an yud'à bi-I-kabwr)." Seniority 
was, however, at times accompanied by high position ; thus, for instance, the 
expreesion ‘ the greatest of the amirs in importance and (the oldest) in years’ 
(akabir al-umard’ gadran wa-sinnan) is of frequent occurrence.’ We are told 
that Barqüq, before he became sultan, was in fear of the senior amirs (qudama 
al-umara’), and the source immediately adds that Aqtimtr was ‘ min akabir 
al-umara’’ and that Barqüq used to sit in a position inferior to his during 
official ceremonies, because of Aqtimtir’s seniority (qidam htjratihs).* In almost 
„all the instances in which we succeeded in identifying the akabir amarî’, 
they were mamluks of former sultans.!° 

In the light of the foregoing, the case of Tatar must be given an entirely 

1 Nwjüm (C), ix, p. 204, 1. 3-8. Nujim (P), v, p. 140; p. 148, IL 16-22. Mankal, i, fol. 6a, 
1. 9-18; fol. 94b, IL 3-6. 1 Manhal, v, fol. 50e, L 3. 

? Nujūm (P), v, p. 800, I. 9-10 ; p. 307, L 21; vi, p. 40, 1L 11-12. Kaitad, ti, p. 806, IL 80-1 ; 
p. 309, Il. 10-11; p. 810, IL 28-9. 

* Khitat, ii, p. 200, IL 3-4; p. 209, IL 6-7. Subd, iv, p. 44, IL 14-16; p.54, IL 18-19. Dow' 
ap-Gubh, p. 254, IL 21-2; p. 261, L 21. 

+ Ibn al-Furkt, iz, p. 58, IL 14-15. * Tibr, p. 408, L 9. * Gubh, xiv, p. 156, IL 7-8. 

¢ Beo some of the references given in n. 4 above. * Nujüm (P), v, pp. 355, L 21—358, 1. ۰ 

10 For additional material on the term akübir al-umard’, seo Sulük, i, pp. 761-2; p. 788, 1. 14; 
Hi, p. 45, IL 20-1; pp. 313-814; p. 628, 1.3. Abû al-Fida’, iv, p. M, Il. 25-8. p. 52, 
ز 19-16 بل‎ p.58, L 18; p.147, L5; p.176, L4; p.177, 120-1; p. 18% IL 19-30 : p. 218, 
IL 21-2; p. 220,1. 4; p. 234, I. 7-0. Ibn Kathir, xiti, p. 208, Il. 5-6. Nwj&e (P), v, p. 208, L 90 ; 
p. 300, Lö; p. 828, بل‎ 10-12; p. 869, L 22; p. 860, L7 ; p. 418, IL 1-5; p. 541, با‎ 28; vi, p. 38, 
lL 6-7; p.98, IL 11 f. ۳. 166, 18. Mama, ii, fol 18b, L 18. Ibn al-Fur&, vii, p. 96, L 22; 


p.97, L5, L9; wil, p. 58, D. 17-18; p. 222, I. 13-14 ; ix, p. 277, بل‎ 45. Daw’, ji, p. 316, 
IL 14-15. 
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diffetent interpretation from that placed on it by Poliak, who adduces this 
case as the sole proof for his contention that the gardnis enjoyed greater esteem 
than their colleagues and even than their superiors, and were the first to be 
considered for promotion.* The text of the reference is as follows : ‘ And when 
al-Malik ay-Zéhir (Barqüq) wanted to give the above-mentioned Tatar his 
liberation certificate, he caused him to stand in a review, together with others 
from among the as yet unliberated mamluks of the military school (al-mamalik 
al-buttdbsya). Now Tatar was of short stature, and the sultan thought him too 
young (fa-t‘tagada as-suljan annahu saghir); he therefore returned him to the 
military school together with the other young mamluks (stghdr al-mamahk). 
Amir Jarbash ash-Shaykhi az-Zàáhiri, a ra's nawba, was present at the time, and 
he caught Tatar by his shoulder (f) * and said: “ O our Lord the sultan this 
is a learned man, a seeker of knowledge, a qirnag (hādha fagth, taltb ‘tlm, qvrnág) 
and he is therefore worthy of a horse (yasta' hl al-khayl)'.* Then al-Malik 
ag-Zahir ordered that he be given a horse, and his liberation certificate was 
written by Suwaydan, the Qur'àn reader'.* 

The meaning of this passage is quite clear. Tatar was worthy of being freed, 
both from the point of view of age and from the point of view of his learning in 
Islam.’ But because he was of short stature, the sultan thought him too young 
and wanted to send him back to the military school; then he reversed his 
decision and freed him as soon as his error had been made clear to him. There 
is here, therefore, no question of any special privileges granted to Tatar, but 
only the granting of & legal right enjoyed by every mamluk of the Mamluk 
kingdom from its inception until its fall: namely, the right to be liberated and 
receive the status of a full-fledged soldier when he had completed his traming 
and reached maturity. Similarly, it is clear that the term girng is here used in 
a sense opposite to saghir," with the meaning of ‘ major, of age, veteran’. This 

1 29 7. 1985, pp. 248-4. 
* Popper gives, in his arttique of Poliak (Hanoaditk, Glossary, p. L), a correct though partial 


explanation of the misunderstanding which arose in connexion with Tatar during the pass-out 
and liberation parade. 

3 Tho text reads 43:5, but the oarrect reading is perhaps aS. 

‘The oorreot roading is undoubtedly j.s, as in the second copy of the manuscript of 
Neji, and not s, ns in the first. This oan be inferred from the context of the very same 
line, as well as from the fact that 1$ was customary to give the Exitabi his horso immediately upon 
liberation. (Bee Naciaeage du mamelouk, p. 17.) The word ' khayr’ is devoid of any meaning in 
the oontext. 

5 Nwj&m (P), vi, pp. 509—510. 

* The elementa of Islam and the arts of war were the two principal subjects taught to tho 
young mamluk in the military school. 

1 I$ should be noted that Mamluk sources often speak of alumard’ al-asighir as opposed to 
al-«marü' al-ckibir or to al-umard’ al-mashdyikh. While the latter are generally mamluks of 
former sultans, the first are mamluke of the ruling sultan, whose careers as amirs are but of recent 
date. The wmard’ al-apighir aro also called al-umard’ al-Ehdspabiga, because they were generally 
chosen from among the hhdgpabiya of the preceding sultan (Nujam (O), vil, pp. 265-7. Nuj&üm (P), 
v, p. 80, IL 3-5; vi, pp. BE; p. 35; p. 144, 1. 7-9; p. 772, L & ; vil, p. 44, IL 46 : p. 25, 
110. Manhal, ii, fol. 9a, L 18 ; vil, fol. 85b, IL 46. Abt al-Fidk’, iv, p. 11, IL 4-5. Ibn Kathir, 
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meaning is brought home in a compelling manner by the words of Ibn 
Taghribirdi immediately following the quoted passage. The historian goes on to 
say that if al-Maqrizi is right in his claim that Tatar was liberated at a date 
posterior to that which he (Ibn Taghribirdi) proposes,’ then Amirs X, Y, and Z 
would have been Tatar’s elders (which is impossible): ‘fayakin ha’uld’ 
bi-n-misba sla Tatar garanis wa-akábir wa-qudama’ hjra'.* In other words, it is 
sufficient for mamluk A to be liberated from the military school before 
mamluk B in order for him to be considered girnds in relation to the latter. 
Furthermore, we have here inoontestable evidence that qirnds ts synonymous with 
kabir and gadim hijra, which terms we have attempted to define above. It may be 
pointed out that also according to ar-Záhiri's definition, the qirnds is qadim 
hijra,” perhaps the only entirely accurate statement in that definition. 

The following instance is also instructive. During a lance play (lab ar-rumh) 
of Sultan Qànstüh al-Ghawri’s maminks in 909, these mamluks are scorned by 
the garanis on account of the poor quality of their play in comparison with the 
accomplished technique of their predecessors (má Kanat taf'aluhu al-aqgdamün 
min al-bundd allaii kinat taga‘ fs lab ar-rumh ‘ald al-‘ada al-qadima).t The 
garaniz could make such a comparison because they were older and had longer 
service than the mamluks of the ruling sultan, and had taken part in, or been 
present at, the contests of previous reigns. 

We have attempted to show that girnds and senior or veteran are 
synonymous. Since men with long service enjoyed some measure of respect, 
the extent to which a girndg was accorded honour and respect derived from his 
seniority. The garámig did not, in the long run, retain this prestige, as a con- 
sequence of the ever-increasing ascendancy of the mwushiarawét-ajlab, which, 
since the reign of Barqüq and especially since the middle of the 9th century, 
overshadowed every other aspect of the Mamluk state. There did remain a 
certain number of garümis who were honoured and respected until the very 
end of the Mamluk kingdom as individuals ; but the status of the gardnig as 
a group became progressively worse,’ although they remained second only to 


xii, p. 290; p. 200, IL 8-7. An-Nahj as-Sadid (in Patrologia Orientalis), xiv, pp. 400, L 2— 
467, L1. Zetterstéon, p. 165, IL 17-18; p.201, 1.8; p.208, L 18. Ibn al-Furit, vil, p. 96, 
I. 6-17; p.117,1L 9-10; pp. 140 ff. ; viti, p. 169, IL 9-10 ; p. 171, L16; ix, p. 404, lL 11-17. 
Ibn Iyis, v, p. 126, IL 1-2. KAstag, i, p. 91,1. 9; il, p. 118, 1. 1. Daw’, vii, p. 150, L 7). The sources 
also speak of umart’ khüppakbiya as opposed to umari’ kharjiya or barrüsbya, and as superior to 
them in prestige. Muoh material has been gathered by the writer in this connexion (see, for 
example, Sujük, 1, p. 688, IL 7-17 and the note; li, p. 818, I. 8-10. Ibn al-Furit, vli, p. 207, 
IL 5-6; ix, pp. 162, 1. 28—163, 1. 1; p. 168,1. 0. Nwjdm (P), vi, pp. 6-7. Monhal, viti, fol. 487b, 
IL 7-10. Khitat, ii, p. 200, lL 16-17 ; pp. 217-19; p. 306, L 20. Subs, lii, p. 376, L 10 ; tv, p. 48, 
L9; p. 58, IL 7-0. af Glozsery to Najim, vol. v, pp. xvii-xviii; vol. vi, p. xiii) but, sinoe no 
conclusions have as yet been reached, treatment of the question has been omitted from this paper. 

1 Al-Maqrixi estimates that Tatar was brought to Egypt in 801, and completed his military 
schooling and received his liberation certifloate in 808, that is, m the days of Sultan Faraj, the 
son of Barqüiq. Ibn Taghribird!, on the other hand, claims that Tatar was already liberated under 
Bergüq, vix. in 801 a£ the latest, Bargfiq having died in that year. 

3 Nujam (P), vi, pp. 510-611. — * Zubda, p. 115, IL 17-20. — * Ibn Iyás, iv, p. 60, IL 9-18. 

* Beo above, sections on the mamluks of former sultans and on mamluks of the ruling sultan. 
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the hwushiarowàt and constituted the only body capable of offering them any 
resistance." 

The sources enable us to determine the status of the garant; in relation to 
that of the mushtarawi in three essential areas: in battle, in pay, and in the 
distribution of feudal estates. In all of these, severe discrimination against the 
qarünis is evident. We shall deal separately with each area. 


A. Qaranis and Mushtarawat in Battle 


One of the distinct marks of the reduced fighting spirit among the Circassians 
was the sultan’s practice of relieving his mushiarawédt of the burden of war in 
. order to place it on the shoulders of the mamluks of the former sultans, especially 
those of the sultan whom he had succeeded. Thus Aynal sends the sahiriya 
Jaqmagq into battle, while Khushqadam sends the ayndliys, Qaytbay sends the 
khusgadamaya, and al-Ashraf Qansth al-Ghawri sends the mamluks of az-Zahir 
Qansth, al-Ashraf Janblat, and al-‘Adil Tumanbay.* Participation in the 
military expedition was considered a substitute for banishment and exile. 
Instances are known in which expeditionary forces were sent out without 
including a single one of the julban, a procedure which aroused the wrath of the 
garamga.* In one such force, numbering 2,400 men, there were only 500 julban, 
the reet being garantsa.* In the battle of Amid (836) Sultan Barsbay wished 
to send the gardnig to lead the attack and to leave his Julbán at the rear. He 
claimed that he was motivated by the julban’s ignorance of the ways of war ; 
but the army was convinced that the real reason was that he wished to spare his 
own mamluks and to increase the number of casualties in the other categories of 
mamluks.* It is also mentioned in connexion with other battles that the ajlab 
fought indolently in comparison with other unite." This was especially evident 
in the battle of Marj Dabiq, in which al-Ghawri incited his ajlab not to fight, so 
that the brunt of the battle might fall on the gardmis. And, indeed, most of the 
losses suffered during the engagement were among the garantis, while the ajlab 
lost only a handful of men ‘for they did not fight in that battle at all, and 
showed no chivalry and no bravery, as though they had been “ timbers propped 
up”? (fa-mnahum lam yugatdd fs hadhths al-wag‘ a shay’, wa-là zahara lahum 


1 After Barsb&y's death, the gartely still appeared as a force of considerable weight in the 
struggle against the muskiarmalt, and were even termed ‘notables’ (ayan) (Nwjüm (P), vi, 
pp. 12 ff. Manhal, H, fols. 112a, 192a, 1. 12—192b, 1. 3; viti, fol. 451a, IL 7-11), but from then 
their resistance grew weaker. 

® Howidith, p. 627, Il. 6-8. Ibn Iy&a ii, p. 60, IL 6-18; pp. 50, L 15—851, 1 27; pp. 67, 
L 29—68, L 1; p. 92, IL 24-5; pp. 94,1. 29—05, L2; p. 195, I. 10-22 ; (KM), iii, p. 6, IL 6-7; 
p.9,1.14-15; p ll, 15; p.28, بل‎ 1-6; p.152, IL 17-31; p.158, IL 12-16; p. 164, IL 4-5, 
IL 17-20; p.155, 1. 7-8; p. 161, Il. 20-8; iv, p. 19, IL 3-7. 

* Ibo Tyas, Hi, p. 05, IL 4-5; (EM), iii, p. 6, I. 6-7. Dow’, iti, p. 207, IL 6-9. Derar, i, p. 477. 

4 Ibn Iyka, Hi, pp. 67, L 20—688, L 1. Nwjüs (P), vH, pp. 660, L 12—661, L 6. ; 

? Ibn Iyšs, ty, p. 383, IL 2-5. ۱ 

* Nujūm (P), vi, p. 700, 9-13. 

1 Nay (P), vil, p. 677, IL 7-8 : p. 678, IL 2-5. 
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furilsiya fa-ka-annahum khushub musannada).! The fact that the sultan pro- 
tected his own mamluks and spared them from participation in battle had 
a disastrous effect on their fighting efficiency." According to this historian, 
a single girnds is worth ten ajlab in battle.? 


B. Payments to the Qarants and the Musktarawat 

The iniquitous treatment of the garümas stands out even more clearly in 
matters of pay. Whereas one might expect a veteran soldier to receive higher 
pay than a more recent recruit of the aame rank, we are here confronted with 
precisely the opposite procedure. The garanis received a£ best the same pay as 
the julbàn, and generally much less. They sometimes received no pay whatever, 
while the julbén received their full or partial payments; the evidence is 
presented below. 

In 887, while the sullan received their customary pay, the qaramg and the 
awldd an-nas received nothing. In 891 the julban received 50 dinars per man, 
the gardnig 25.5 In 891 there is a bonus of 10 dinars per man for the pulbén, 
5 dinars for the qarümis, 3 dinars for the sayftya.* In 894 the julbán receive 
50 dinars, the garénts 25 dinars.” In 894 the julban receive 50 dinars, the 
gardnig 25 dinars.* In 901 the sulban receive 100 dinars, the veterans among the 
garamis and the seyfiya receive 100 dinars, and those with relatively leas service, 
only 50 dinars.? In 917 the mushtarawdt receive 50 dinars, the gardnts and the 
sayfiya receive nothing. This act of the sultan's almost precipitates a rebellion. 
In 918 only the garānişa and the julbüm receive the full allowance of 3,000 
dirhams for the clothes (kewa) J ; this is one of the rare instances in which the 
qarümis received equal pay with the ajlab. In 920 the garants do not receive 
payment for their meat rations for some six months. In 920 the julbän who 
were members of the expeditionary corps were paid in Damascus, while the 
gardniga were not paid. In 920 the sultan agrees to pay the julbän 50 dinars, 
but he refuses to pay anything to the garantis and the seyftya. In 921 the 
julbüm receive 50 dinars, the gardnts receive nothing." In 921 the julbin 
receive 50 dinars, as do the mamluks of Qàytbày, who are young and black- 


1 Ibn Tyas, v, p. 67, IL 20-1; p.68, Il. 2-4; p. 70, Il. 8-10. It is interesting to note that the 
historian here apples to the julbàs the words of the Qwr'üs concerning the hypocrites, 
al-mundjfigia, at the battle of Uhud. cf. also Ibn Iyăs, ibid., p. 124, 1.8, IL 18-15; p. 127, 
Il. 15—18, and Ibn Zunbul, pp. 18, L 28—14, L 5; pp. 15, L 21—16, L 11. 

* رگن‎ for instance, Nujiim (P), vil, p. 14, IL 1-4, IL 20-2; p. 411, IL 5-12. Hasotdith, p. 171 ; 
p. 588, IL 10-13. Ibn Iy&s, v, p. 22, IL 10-28; p. 28, I1. 7-8. 

* Nujen (P), vi, p. 041, IL 2-5. of. also errata on p. Lil of sime volume. 

+ Howüdsth, pp. 174, L 16—175, L 2; p. 175, I. 10-12. 

+ Ibn Iyës (KM), iti, p. 231, L 12. * Ibn Iya (KM), iii, p. 181, L 12. 

۱ Ibn Iy&s (KM), tii, pp. 256, L 11—257, L 2. * Ibn Tyle (KM), tH, p. 258, IL 18-21. 

* Ibn Yy&s (KM), iH, p. 312, n. 2; p. 318, n. 1. Most of the oppressive measures were, of 
course, taken against the new qordwipa, vis. yesterday's ajiàb, who had been displaced by the 


mamluks of the reigning sultan. 
1* Ibn Iy&s, iv, pp. 242, L 18—248, L3. 44 Ibn Tyás, iv, p. 285, IL 17-20, 
74 Ibn Lys, iv, p. 359, IL 8-10. 18 Ibn Iy&a, tv, p. 401, IL 14-28; p. 404, IL 11-16. 


14 Ibn Iy&s, tv, pp. 450, 1. 239—431, 1. 17. 5 Ibn Iyla, iv, p. 454, 1. 9-14. 
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bearded, while the older gardmiga, the sayftya, the awlad an-nds, and the soldiers 
of a}-fabaga al-khdmisa+ receive nothing. In 921 the garants, sayf wa, and 
awlad an-nds receive no pay, unlike the julban.? In 921 the weaker garánts and 
awlad an-nds receive no pay.“ In 922, when the sultan was absolutely certain. 
that the Ottoman sultan was about to attack his kingdom, he did his best to 
pacify the garaniz and paid them for their meat ration and for their horses the 
sums which had been delayed at the d*was.* Nevertheless, at Aleppo, on the 
day of the battle of Marj Dabiq, he pays the julban and gives nothing to the 
garants and the awlad an-nds.* 

These passages require no comment. We see here how the sources mention 
the gardnis, the sayfiya, and the awlad an-nds in the same breath as units 
wronged and mistreated in matters of pay. Another striking example of the 
oppression of the garmig is provided by the following : Qangüh al-Ghawri, who 
came to power in 906, distributed horses to them for the first time only m 
9187; thus he neglected the renewal of this unit’s mounta for twelve years. 


C. The Distribution of Fiefs 


The same pioture obtains in connexion with the distribution of feudal 
estates. The claim that under the Circassian sultans the garants ‘had the right 
of priority to fiefs, which was often contested by the freedmen of the reigning 
Sultan ' puta matters in a totally wrong light, and is contradicted by a number 
of passages adduced by Poliak himself. What actually occurred was that the 
ajlab robbed the goranis of their estates, and did not shrink from callous and 


1 Soldiers of the jabaga al-bhdmisaa were the arqpebusiers of the Mamluk army and held a 
very inferior status. 

* Ibn Iytia, iv, pp. 448, 1. 21-444, L 8. 3 Ibn Tyas, iv, p. 446, IL 2-4. 

* Ibn Iylas, iv, p. 448, IL 4-8. *5 Ibn Iyis, v, p. 12, IL 9-12. 

* Ibn Iya, v, p. 61, IL 8-185. 

"Ibn Iyka, iv, p. 281, IL 8-18. It is important to note that it was sometimes required of the 
garünisa to pay the badil, the payment for exemption from military service, in the same manner 
as the axiàd on-nds (Ibn Iy&a, il, p. 232, I. 21-2; (KM), ili, p. 214, N. 21-2; pp. 256, L 11— 
257, L 2). Buch treatment of the garitais is infrequent, it is true, but in connexion with the julbin 
it is totally unheard of. On account of their higher age, there were among the gardai, + greater 
proportion of men unfit for military service, and that is probably the reason why some of them 
were sometimes required to pay a sum of money instead of going forth to battle. This fact in no 
way contradicta the sources’ claim that the military competence of tho garinis was higher than 
that of fulban. 

* From Monhal, Hi, fol. 186e, Il. 18-28 (more correctly fol. 185b), on which Poliak bases his 
claim that the garded, had the right of priority to fiefs (Feudalism, p. 29 and n. 1), precisely the 
opposite is to be inferred. Ibn Taghribird! does not mention the gardety at all in that passage, 
but he complains brtterly of the fact that the affairs of the kingdom were turned upaide down and 
ita good old usages were totally transformed, as may be seen from the preference of the Circassians 
over the other races, and of the ajlab over the veteran mamluks. It was the ajlab who received the 
larger flefs, and it was this granting of precedence to the همم‎ over the kabir which, in the 
historian’s view, was one of the mam causes of the decline of the Mamluk kingdom. (Bee my 
‘The Carcamans in the Mamluk Kingdom’, J.4.0.8., 1940, p. 140). Polak calls the gardes 
‘ Caucasian nobility’ or ‘ Caucasian noblemen’ (Feudalurm, p. 2; cf. also p. 29, top, with the 
references given in n. 1 and n. 3 on the same page). 
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murderous deeds. This they did without any interference, and generally* with 
the sultan’s support or tacit approval. Some examples follow. 

During the plague of 864 Sultan Aynal and his ajláb decided to transfer the 
fiefs of the victims of the plague to the ajlab. Those who suffered most from this 
plot were the garümis. Only those of them who made use of the stratagem of 
registering the request for a vacant fief not only in their own name, but also 
in the name of one of the ajlab of their acquaintance, received some of these 
fiefs. During this plague the ajlab massed enormous quantities of fiefs, which 
were taken from them after Khushqadam’s rise to power and were distributed 
among Ats mamluks. In other words, their estates were taken from them as 
soon as they themselves became gardnis. 

In Dht al-Qa‘da 912 one of the mamaltk al-garamiza became ill and was 
about to die. Some of the ajlab hoped to acquire his fief after his death, but the 
girnds regained his health. The ajlab then killed him as he was on his way to the 
citadel, so that they might obtain his fief. None was punished, although the 
fief was handed over to others.* 

The following information is most instructive: in Muharram 920, one of the 
mamáhk al-qarämişa was found dead. He had been strangled with a wire, 
stripped naked, and thrown upon the highway. His assailants were unknown, 
but it was said that the ajläb had killed him, for they had similarly treated a great 
number (jama‘a kathara) of the mamdlk al-gardnts on account of their fiefs. Those 
qarümig had been alain without protest from any quarter (walam tantajih fi 
dÀáka shátün). In those days the situation had become moet unstable; the 
ajlab killed whom they pleased on account of his fief, and if the murderer was 
brought before the sultan, the affair would be ignored.* 

From the foregoing, it becomes evident that the twm contentions, (a) that 
the gardnig belonged to diverse ranks and unite, and (b) occupied a specially 
honoured position in the Mamluk state, are entirely without foundation. 

There remains Poliak’s claim regarding the status of the qardénis in Circassia 
or rather both in Circassia and in the Mamluk kingdom, as expressed in the 
following statements: ‘the ruling power was practically held by the same 
group in Circassia and in the Mamluk kingdom. This group is called in the 


1 Hawidith, pp. 834-6. ۶ Tho Tyas, iv, p. 207, Il. 11-20. 

*Ibn Iyl&s, iv, p. 858, IL 16-28. Some of Poliak’s secondary conclusions must also be 
contested. The arguments he addnoes from Amir Khushqadam as-Bayf! and from the private 
soldier L&jfn bear no relation whatever to the qorüwis. If Khushqadam lacked prestige among 
the members of his own race in spite of his bravery (Mandal, til, fol. 48a, I. 9-10), it was probably 
because ho was a soyfi. Lijin was admired by the Circassians, but not for being a girnds (of. ‘ The 
Ctroasaians in the Mamluk Kingdom ’, J.4.0.8., 1949, pp. 143-4). As for the unpretentious dress 
worn by Büditn as-Zathiri, according to the custom of the former garänis (‘ald gi‘idat as-salaf min 
al-gartads) (Monhal, iil, fol. 185b, IL 9-17), it simply teaches us that ' predecessor’ or ‘ veteran’ 
is synonymous with ‘ grads’ and that in Ibn Taghribird!’s opinion the Mamluks of former times 
were of modest bearing in comparison to his own contemporaries. Tho historians of the time 
clung tenaciously to the view that the Mamluks of bygone days in all respects excelled those of 
later times. The garümipa mentioned by al-Jabart (1, p. 412, با‎ 31; iı, p. 150, L 30) in no way 
support Poliak’s thesis. 
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mamluk sources al-gardnis . ..', or ‘ During the second period, the Circassian 
qurünis stood at the head of the feudal element . . . of the region north of the 
Black Sea ’. This claim need not be refuted in detail for two reasons, first : 
Poliak does not furnish the slightest proof to support it, and second : there is, 
to the best of our knowledge, no scrap of information in the Mamluk sources 
from which it might be inferred directly or indirectly that the gardnig con- 
stituted a superior caste in Circassia. Further, there is no reason whatsoever to 
assume that the gardnis had any closer connexions with Circassia than the 
Julbün-mushiara«xit or the soyfiya, or any other group of mamluks which 
emigrated from its country of origin to the Mamluk kingdom. 
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VIS-U-RAMIN (III) 
By V. Mrnorsxy 


N my articles on Fakhr al-din Gurgani’s poem Vts-u-Ramin + I made a point 
of ita realistio geographical and historical background which, in my 
opinion, connects it with the Arsacid tradition. One of the important places 
in the story is the castle of Gürüb in which the herome Vis was kept and which 
belonged to the family of her future rival Gul. Muslim geographers still referred 
to this place lying at the junction of the roads from Hamadan and Nihavand 
to Karaj, and Gürüb is mentioned in the course of the military operations of the 
Seljuk Sultan Mas‘tid (towards 541/1146), see Rahat al-sudür, 242. In more 
recent times ita titles to distinction had been forgotten. 

1. At this place I wish only to reproduce the photograph of the site taken at 
my request by my lamented friend A. C. Edwards (f 11th September, 1951), 
who in his letter (dated Hamadan, 21st July, 1948) wrote: ‘ Jurab is situated 
about 5 miles from Malayir, on the new Malayir-Sultanabad * road. The 
ruined castle is a very substantial affair. It is, indeed, the most imposing qal‘a 
that I have seen in Persia and certainly [f V.M.] the oldest. It can be seen for 
miles. It must have been circular or slightly oval in shape, with a diameter 
which I identified as about 40 metres. There is little left of the walls or battle- 
ments which must have surrounded the top of the eminence. I should imagine 
that the fortress was built on the top of an already existing hillock to which 
(probably) more earth was added to raise it to the present imposing height’. 

Gtüràb, as situated at crossing of the roads, on the southern approaches to 
Hamadan, was certainly an important strategical point. I think some day it 
will be found that a castle existed here even at the time when the pre-Iranian 
‘° Zagros peoples ' were dominant in the region. It is curious that our poem has 
preserved the memory of the ancient glory of Gtirab. On the other hand, this 
detail enhances the realistic tendencies of the old legend. 

2. The story of Vis and Ramin, as narrating the love of a young queen for 
a young relative of her old husband, naturally reminds one of the similar plot 
of Tristan and Isolde, and is bound to occupy the attention of specialists in 
western European medieval lore. Recently I had the occasion to examme the 
introduction to a special collectanea on the motif of Tristan and Isolde * in 
which O. M. Freidenberg has conveniently summed up the characteristic 


1 Bee BSOAS., 1940, x1/4, and 1947, ۰ 

* SultànAb&d (now called Erig) is the medieval Karaj Abi-Dulaf, as indicated by the name of 
the river رود‎ e S (Lo. * كر ج رود‎ m its neighbourhood. 

3 Bee BSOAS., xi/4, p. 4. 

‘Tpworen u Hoosbu& Tpynu Huorrryr& HEA 0 wununreHus, ii, 1982, p. 15 (in the RAS. 
Library). I leave aside O. M. Freidenberg's special endeavour to interpret the poem as a cosmico 
myth (Bun-Water-Region Underground). 
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features of the legend. In addition to the basic, and very general, likenéss in 
the romantic situation, I have found in Dr. Freidenberg’s longish record only 
two pointe of similarity with Vis-u-Ramin: the episode of a maid (in our case 
the nurse) deputizing for her mistress on, the marital couch, and the episode 
of the hero temporarily forgetting the heroine. Tristan’s retirement to the forest 
might perhaps be compared with Ramin’s retirement to Daylam. The results 
of the comparison look somewhat meagre. Isolated details can certainly belong 
to the common stock of human fantasy, which is not unlimited as regards 
situations in a three-oornered love. 

The general atmosphere of the two poems is very different. Apart from the 
talisman built by the crafty nurse (a native of Khizan), Vis-u-Raman is devoid 
of magic or symbolic elements which abound in the Celtic legend. The sea 
which fills in the background of Tristan and Isolde is naturally absent in the 
Iranian story. But one of the curious features in Gurgani’s poem is Ramin’s 
patiently-borne ordeal in the snow before Vis's residence. Snow as an element 
of a romantic story is unexpected in purely Persian surroundings. Here the 
imagination of the original story-teller seems to move in the framework of the 
Parthian north.! 


1H. W. Bailey, BSOAS., xiH/2 (1950), p. 408, has added the name of * اسب تخار‎ 
‘ Tokharian horses’ to my list of geographical epitheta in the poem (BSOAS., xi/4, p. 23). 
W. B. Henning, Asia Major, 11/2 (1962), p. 178, has quoted the name Wérdy (Wordd) in suppors 
of my attribution of Vis-w Radmin to the Parthian epoch. The name of the town Burüjrd (south 
of Giirtb) is derived from the same personal name. The Zafar-ndma, i, 586, 504, 812, still spells 
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THE ALMOHADE HIERARCHY 
By J. F. P. Horxiws 


T is well known that the Almohades instituted a politico-social system or 
hierarchy. In it the subjects of the Almohade state were divided mto ranks 
or grades of aristocracy which do not appear to be closely connected with their 
administrative arrangements but may originally have been a battle-array. The 
broad lmes of this system are fairly clear ; it is the details that are often obacure. 
The Mahdi’s, later the Caliph’s, advisers, the ‘ cabinet ’ of his government, were 
ten men known simply as ‘the Ten’ or AAJ aljamá'a. Below them came a 
council called ' the Fifty’ (Ah Khamsin or Ayt Khamsin). The mass 
of the people were divided thus in descendmg order (I follow here Ibn 
al-Qattén, later copied by the anonymous author of the Hulal al-mawshsyya) : 
the Talaba, the Huffaz, the Ahl al-dar, Hargha, Ahl Tinmal, Gadmiwa, Ganfisa, 
Hintáte, the Jund, the Ghusdt, and Rumat. Other writers have additional 
categories and put them in a slightly different order. Gaudefroy-Demombynes 
has used the Kitab al-ansàb for the light it throws on the description of Hafsid 
institutions given in his partial edition of ‘Umari’s Masaltk al-absar, and more 
recently Terrasse has summarized its information in his Histoire du Maroc. 
The present study is an attempt to gather all the available material on the 
subject from the old sources and to draw such conclusions as seem warranted. 
Modern sociological studies have not been taken into account, but it seems 
probable that the Almohade hierarchy was formed on an already existing 
pattern and consequently a study of Berber social organization may be expected 
to contribute to our knowledge of the subject. 

There is no really clear account of these categories (often referred to as 
agnaf), and the three or four authors who devote more than a passing reference 
to them by no means agree with one another. The most detailed is that of the 
Ksiàb al-ansab fs ma'rifat al-ashdb, by an anonymous author, and that will be 
the basis of discussion here.! This account is in some respects extremely detailed. 


* Doo. In, 48 aq.—The following abbreviations are used :— 

Chr. Alm. An.: Sis fragments inddits duns chronique anonyme du débui des Almokades, 
ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, in Mdlanges Rend Basset, vol. 2, Paris, 1025. This proves to be 
a fragment of the Napm aljumän of Ibn al-Qatt&n. 

Doo. In.: Doowments inédits d'histoire almohades, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Paris, 1928. This 
contains three distinct items: Letters by Ibn Tümari and ‘Abd al-Mu'min; abridged 
extracts from & work called Kitab aLamsdb ft ma'rifat al-ashab ; part of a historical work 
about the Almohades by Al-Baydhaq. 

Hwal: Anon., Al-bulal al-mawghtyya, ed. L 8. Allouche, Rabat, 1936. 

IKh: Ibn Ehaldün, Histoire des Berbóres, tz. do Slane, reprinted Paris, 1925. Bakig refers 
to the Arabic text published in seven volumes at Bülkq in 1284 a.m. 

Mastlik.: Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umart, Mastkeé al-cbsir, tr. Gaeudefroy-Demombynes with the 
sub-tltle L' Afrique, moins T Egypte, Paris, 1927. ‘Abd al-W. refers to the extracts from tho 
Masdihk published by Hasan Humi ‘Abd al-WahhKb at Tunis, n.d., with the title Wapf 
Ifriqiya wal Andalus awdsit al-garn al-jhawia K’Lbifra. 
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For example, it gives a complete list of the members of the ' Fifty ’, and states 
the tribes which each represente; likewise it furnishes long and minute, and 
presumably complete, lists of all the Almohade fractions. It would be too much 
to expect lucidity as well as detail from a work of this sort. The author, as so 
often, seems to be addressing readers already familiar with the subject or, bemg 
himself completely familiar with it, realizes neither when he is being obscure nor 
when he is being unnecessarily detailed. Thus the sections following the exposi- 
tion of the Almohade fractions, which deal with the ‘Abid al-makhzan, the 
Muhtastbs, the Jund, eto., are obscure to a degree. The author, nevertheless, 
appears to know his subject at first hand, and to know it well. It is significant 
that many of the strange-sounding names in the long list he gives of Berber 
clans, for the most part not mentioned by other authors at all, are to be found 
but alightly altered in the same territory at the present day. One would be 
justified, where there is no means of control, in taking his statements at their 
face value. 

The author of the Chronique almohade anonyme, now known to be Ibn 
al-Qattan of Fez (d. 628/1230) (see the Introduction to the Doo. In.) also gives 
a number of details, and is a close successor of the eventa he recounts. ‘Abd 
al-Wahid al-Marrakush!, author of the Mu jth fs talkhis akhbar al-maghrib, who 
wrote in 621,1 though he had not been in the Maghrib since 613,? also wrote from 
first-hand knowledge of the régime, though it must be remembered that the 
Mahdi’s mission had begun more than 100 years before, and Marrakushi is 
more interested in literature than history. 


The AAl al-dàr 

The K. alansab, after dealing with the pedigrees of the Mahdi, ‘Abd 
al-Mu'min, Al-Bashir, and others, lists the 4Al al-dar. Twenty names are given,* 
but no clue as to their function besides that in the statement ‘ of those of the 
Ashab who were the 'arifs and were specially devoted to the service of the 
Impeccable (Ma'gtüm) were ‘Isa al-Gawdi, Abt Muhammad Wasnar, and ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Ghaygha'i'. (I read the text wa-mimman yu‘arrafu wa-yakhtassu 
bi-khidmati 'l-ma'güm.) Ibn al-Qattàn also gives a list, of six names only, all of 
whom are included im the twenty above mentioned, and a little more detail. 
He says on the authority of Ibn Sahib al-Salat 4: ‘The Mahdi had men who 
served him in his house, called AR} al-dar, from among his Aghab; they formed 
his particular entourage (yakhtaspine bihst) night and day.’ This is the total of 
available information about the AAJ al-dar as such. Some of their members are 
mentioned as belonging to the Jama'a or the ‘ Fifty ’ or the Huffaz also. It may 
be supposed that the AAI al-dar were analogous with the Royal Households of 

Mujib. ‘Abd al-W&hid al-Marr&kogh!, ALwu'jib ff منم‎ akAbdr al-maghrib. The first figure 


refers to the second edition of Dozy, Teldan, 1881 the second figure to the excellent Cairo 
edition of 1049. 

Tam.: Yüsuf b. Yahya b. alZayylt al- Tadi, Kitab al-taghowouf da rial aliapowww, 
Rabat MB. D767. 

1 Mu'jib 273/878, 3 Mwjib 927/800. ^ ° Doo. In, text 20. — * Okr. Alm. An. text 4. 
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modern times, officials connected with the private, as distinct from the official, 
life of the sovereign, possibly holding titles more honorific than real. It is worth 
noting that Abt Muhammad Wāsnār is included by both writers in the AAl 
al-dér, and it is he of whom Marrakushi says!: ‘He was a negro dyer of 
Aghmat ... whom Abt ‘Abdallah b. Tümart attached to his personal service 
when he saw his piety (sheddaiuhu fs dinih) and his reticence (bxtmán) as to 
what he saw and heard. He was charged with his ablutions and toothpick 
(yatawallà wudd’ahu wa-siwakahu), with giving permission to the people to go 
in to him, with the duties of the hayib, and with the conducting of people with 
due ceremony from his presence (1 : al-khurty bayna yadayh)’. This list of duties 
agrees well with what one would expect of a member of the Royal Household. 
Wasnar, after the death of the Mahdi, had the duty of caring for his tomb, and 
in time the tomb of ‘Abd al-Mu'min also. The K. al-ansāãb seems to consider 
the Ahl al-dár as a special body apart from the official hierarchy headed by 
the ‘Ten’. Ibn al-Qattan,* copied by the Hulal,? gives a list of the hierarchy in 
descending rank, and pute them in the sixth place after the Talaba, that is, he 
makes them the lowest class of the ‘ official’ groups, above Hargha, who lead 
the mass of the tribes. 


The ‘Ten’ 

The K. al-ansáb next lists the Jama‘a. This is the group referred to by other 
authors as the ‘Askara also. The K. al-ansab is the only source which calls them 
Jama‘a only ; in this case ‘Ashara would be inappropriate, for his list contains 
twelve names. All the others give ten, and by no means always the same names. 
No doubt the composition of the Jamé‘a varied from time to time, but the lista 
as given purport to be of the first Jama‘a as instituted by the Mahdi himself. 
It is remarkable that the ‘Ten’ (or for that matter the ' Fifty’) are not 
mentioned, unlees I am mistaken, in oonnexion with any of the subsequent 
Almohade caliphs, but it would be incautious to build any hypothesis on that 
fact. In any case all the lists have in common the important figures of the early 
days: ‘Abd al-Mu'min, ‘Umar Amāg, and ‘Umar Inti. They all, except 
Marrakushi, include Al-Bashir also. Marrákushi's exclusion of Al-Baahir is less 
astonishing when one considers that he also omits all mention of the tamytz 
with which Al-Bashir is chiefly connected. The K. al-ansdb also mentions the 
special attributes of some members of the Jama‘a. ‘Abd al-Mu'min had the 
exclusive honour of riding a dun (akhdar) horse; Sulayman Ahadri wrote 
letters; Isma‘il al-Hararji used to act as judge (yaqds bayna ’l-nas) ; Misa b. 
Tamara was the amin aljama; Muhammad b. Sulayman acted as imAm at 
the prayer (ya’ummu fs "Lfarida); ‘Umar Inti carried the Mahdi’s shield ; 
Ayytb al-Gadmiwi, who is only moluded in Marrakushi’s list, was in charge of 
the distribution of fiefs among the Almohades in the early days.* 


1 Mu‘fib 246/538. * Chr. Alm. An. text 2. * Hulal 89. ۰ Mu'jib 245/338. 
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The ‘ Fifty’ . 

After the 'Ten'—always following the order of the K. al-ansab—the 
* Fifty ’. It was a sort of chamber of deputies. Both this work and Ibn al-Qattan 
give complete, though non-according lists, the latter on the authority of Ibn 
Sahib al-Salat. These two lists agree except for one item as to the groups 
represented in the ‘ Fifty’ (not the individuals composing it), and also nearly 
enough as to their relative proportions. Of these groups by far the largest are the 
Ahl Tinmal, who have nineteen members according to the K. al-ansáb, fourteen 
according to Ibn al-Qattàn. The Ahl Tinmal were not a tribe in the ordinary 
sense, but a heterogeneous group of various origins. It is curious that though 
more than one author + mentions that the Ahl Tinmal had only the name of the 
place in common, not blood, yet none of them gives any explanation of the 
existence of such a group. One wonders whether there was already a shrine at 
` Tinmél before the Mahdi began his mission, of which the Ah] Tfnmàl were the 
devotees. The group was in existence, ready made, from the begmning, and 
does not seem to have been a creation of the Mahdi. It will be remembered also 
that Tinmal was to the Almohades what Mecce is to the orthodox, and the 
Ahl Tinmal may have analogies with the Sahdba. The Mahdi was freely ikened 
by himself and his followers to the Prophet, and a long list could be made of 
instances of this imitation: he had his Hijra and his Maghazi; allegiance was 
sworn to him under a tree, etc.* 

A bad second are Hargha, with respectively eight and six members. 
Following these, approximately in order of strength of representation, are 
Ganfiss, Haaküra, Gadmiwa, Sanhajs, Hintéta, the Qaba’. These last are 
another group of obscure composition and origin. The last members in the list 
of the K. al-amsüb are nine-odd ' added after the tamyiz', of whom five are 
from Hintáta. Ibn al-Qattan gives instead five ' ghurabà' ’, possibly so called 
because none of them belonged to Magmtüda ; at any rate three of them did 
not, they being respectively from Lamta, Zan&te, and Gaxzüla. It is possible 
that these discrepancies in the composition of the various divisions of the 
hierarchy are attributable to actual changes occurring from time to time, as . 
well as to mere carelesaness on the part of copyiste and the fallibility of human 
memory. The souroes are inadequate to enable one to form an opinion. 

Ibn Khaldtin’s conception of the ‘ Fifty’ is different. His version is that 
. ‘when the Mahdi’s ashab had reached the number of fifty he called them Ayt 
al-khamsin ' In the face of all the other evidence, however, and the otherwise 
vague nature of Ibn Khaldün's Information on this subject, this version may 
safely be disregarded. » 

It is fairly certain that the ‘Ten’ were not included in the ' Fifty’. The 
only direct evidence is that they were not. The K. al-ansáb is the sole source to 
furnish a list of names both of the ‘Ten’ and the ‘ Fifty’; at the same time it 
gives an impression of reliability ; and the two liste as therein given include no 

1 e.g. Mu'jib 247/340. ۶ Ohr. Alm. An. 380; Doc. In. 118; Doo. In. text 74. 

! IKÀ 170; Bulag vi 228.14. 
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names in common. This would appear to be conclusive. Other evidence which 
seems to point in the same direction is given by Ibn al-Qattàn, though it may 
be regarded, it is true, from the contrary point of view. The writer, after com- 
pleting his list of the ‘ Fifty’, says : ‘ Thus Ibn Sahib al-Salat enumerates them 
in his book. According to this they are about forty or forty-one men ; where are 
the reet of the “ Fifty " 1' ! The editor remarks that ‘il ne vient pas à l'esprit 
de l'auteur que les “ Dix” constituaient avec quarante autres personnages le 
conseil des “ Cinquante °’. But could it not be that the reason why such an 
obvious notion did not occur to him was that he knew the facts to be otherwise t 
It is a pity that the portion of this work where the ‘Ten’ are listed is missing. 
But there are clear indications elsewhere that the ‘Ten’ were not ipso facto 
members of the ‘ Fifty '. For example Ibn Abi Zar‘ reoords the bay‘a of ‘Abd 
al-Mu'min in the course of which he states: ‘ The first to swear allegiance to 
him were the “ Ten ”, the Companions of the Mahdi; then the “ Fifty’, the 
Shaykhs of the Muwahhidin ; then the mam body (káffa) of the Muwabhidin ’.* 
In the Hulal we find, on the occasion of the bay'a of the Mahdi?: ‘ There 
followed behind them [the “Ten "] in this fashion fifty men called AM Khamsin’. 
In fact, the only evidence in the old texts to support the notion that the 
* Fifty ’ included the ' Ten ' is the fact that Ibn al-Qattàn's list of the ‘ Fifty ' 
includes only forty or forty-one names. 

A study of Berber tribal organization in modern times, however, does 
produce evidence in support of this idea, for the council of the tribe, the taqbilt, 
everywhere in Berber territory, according to Montagne * is called At Rb, 
even though its members, as is usual, only number ten or fifteen. This fact may 
also throw light on the question as to why the lista of members of the ‘ Ten’ 
and ‘ Fifty’ in existence contain varying numbers of names. Ayt Khamsin, 
in fact, was merely the name given to the council, and was not necessarily 
rigorously connected with the number of members, whatever the position may 
have been at ita foundation. At any rate, these councils are clearly a Berber 
institution. 


The ‘ Seven’ and the ‘ Seventy’ 

Ibn al-Qattan, as usual on the authority of Ibn Sahib al-Galat, also mentions 
a group of ‘Seven’: ‘He enumerates the “Seven ” whom he says are his 
advisers (ahl mashwaraihs) ; perhaps they are chosen from the Ahl Khamstn ’. 
Their names are given, but nothing is known of them. As for the ‘Seventy’, 
Ibn al-Athir ° has a bare reference, and Ibn صقر ملع‎ is dubious about their 
existence’: ‘As for what Al-Yasa' says about the “ Seventy ", I have no 


1 Ohr. Alm. An. text 4. 

۶ Rawd al-dirids, tr. Beaumier, 264; 117 ult. of the 276-page Fex lithographed edition. 
* Hulal 88. " : P 

^ R. Montagne, Les Berbères at ls MabAsen, 221. 

۶ Ohr. Alm. An, text 4. 

‘E. Fagnan; Annales du Maghrib et de l'Espagne (iw. from Ibn al-Athir), 585. 

7 Ohr. Alm, An. text 3. 
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knowledge of it, and I do not think that it is correct ; I only know ef the 
“Ten "—the Jamá'a—the All al-Khamsin, and the “Seven ", who are his 
advisers ...’ The Hulal has the same passage, almost verbatim. 


The Almohade Tribes 

After the ‘ Fifty’ the K. al-ansáb gives very detailed lista of the Almohade 
tribes in the order adopted for the review (tamyiz),* along with the tribes joined 
to each by Al-Bashir by bonds of fraternity (adafa tlayhim man dkhdhum). 
After the enumeration of the fractions comprised m each tribe he gives a list 
of ‘ those who emigrated among tham’ (al-muhàájirün lau). These no doubt 
are the fraternal tribes above mentioned. Several other writers give lists of these 
* Almohade ' tribes, either by themselves or among the agnûf, though none in 
anything like the detail of the K. al-ansab.* They all agree in including Hargha, 
Ahl Tinmàál, -Hintéta, Gadmiwa, and Ganfisa. Some omit Kümiys, not 
unexpectedly, for they were different in race and habitat, being a Zanāta tribe 
from the Mediterranean seaboard, and at the begmning of the movement were 
probably represented only by individuals like ‘Abd al-Mu’min. When later 
‘Abd al-Mu’min suoceeded the Mahdi he strengthened his position by causing 
his tribe to emigrate en masse to the region of Marrakech.“ Sanhaja and Hasktira 
are likewise only included by the K. al-aneab; indeed Ibn Khaldtin states 
plainly when talking of Hasktira that : ‘Many people do not count them among 
the Almohades, and even if they are so counted they are not of the ahi al-sábiqa 
because at the beginning they resisted the Mahdi '.5 Most authors also omit the 
Qaba sl, possibly because they do not recognize the technical sense of the word 
in the hierarchy, though Ibn Khaldfm has in their place Hazarja and Wurika, 
included by the K. al-ansab among the Qaba’s. 


The ‘Abid al-makhzan and the Tabbala 

Next come the mass ('amma) of the ‘Abid al-makhzan.* It is by no means 
clear who these are. The writer says: ‘They are eight divisions (afkhadA), 
along with the Humat (i1’l-rumat): the Forerunners (al-qidam),’ the Banû 
Yalàrazg, Lemía, Gazüla, Ahl Marrakush, Awghzafan, Banu Wargalan, the 
Ruma from all the tribes (qab@ 4) here mentioned, and the Drummers ({abbdla) ’. 
This is very obscure, but it does seem as though the Rumat and Tabbdla were 
chosen from among the ‘Abid. But who were the Qidam? The term is defined 
in another place 5 as al-muwahhidiin al-aghyyin, but this can hardly be the 
meaning here, for the other groupe of the ‘Abid al-makhzan they are associated 
with here, or at least those of them who are known elsewhere—Garftila and 
Lamta—are later recruits of low standing. The author of the K. al-ansab 
himself does not in fact recognize Lamta as one of the Masamida at all. 


1 Hulal 89. 1 Doc. In. 55 aq. 
3 Mu'jib 248; Chr. Alm. An. 2; IKh ند‎ 258; Hulal 89. 
47 Kh 1 254; Bilag vı 128.1. !IKAH 118; Balag vi 203.18. * Doc. In. text 46. 


1 T follow the translation and vooalization of the editor but, presuming the MB. to be unpointed, 
I should be inalmed to read qudem. * Doo, In. taxt 47. 
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References in other writers offer little assistance. Baydhaq's version runs thus ! : 
‘When God induced our lord the Impeccable (scyyiduna’l-ma‘sim) to raid 
Tāzägurt, God conquered ... and there we captured some ‘abid [presumably 
black slaves]... They were joined with [I read: kanat ulfatuhum maʻa] the 
‘abid of Azalltm [ie. who had been captured at Azalltm], and the Impeccable 
called them ‘Abid al-makhzan ’. This version, if accepted as true, describes the 
nucleus of the ‘Abid al-makhzan—two companies of negroes captured by chance 
during the course of the Mahdi’s expeditions. Thereafter they must have 
received additions of other elements and become constituted as a distinct corps. 
Lamta, Gastila, and Ahl Marrakush certainly indicate Almoravides. It was not 
until about seventeen years after the succession of ‘Abd al-Mu’min that the 
Almoravide power was finally obliterated, and possibly as their groups fell one 
by one to the Almohades they were incorporated in the ‘Abid al-makhzan. 
‘Umari’s desaription of the Hafsid ‘Abid indicates a further development, for he 
says?: ‘ Encore devant ceux-ci, en cortège, s’avance lea esclaves du Makhzen, 
qui est le nom qu'on donne au peuple de la cité ('asamm ai-balad) '. In another 
place ‘Umari says * that the ‘Abid al-makhran are the ahl al-aswag. ‘Umati, 
of course, is describing conditions at Tunis under the Hafsids, rmheritors of the 
Almohade tradition. 

The association of ‘Abid and Tabbdla may be significant, for there seams to 
be a connexion, inviting further research, between the big kettle-drum which 
the word {abl usually indicates, and negroes. The big drum is known at Rabat 
to-day as [bal gnawa, the drum of the men from Guinea. And, indeed, the 
memory of the drums of the Almohades is preserved in the same dialect in the 
expression (bal agüm4, the drum of the Gümi, ie. ‘Abd al-Mu'min al-Kümi, 
meaning the beating of drums formerly used to mark certain times of day in 
the palace of the Bultan.* 

The list of asnaf given by Al-Yass ë and copied by the Hulal* does not 
include these ‘Abid al-makhzan at all, though they are mentioned in passing 
elsewhere in the Hilal.” 


The Rumat 

The rumi, connected by the K. al-ansab with the ‘Abid al-makhzan, form 
the thirteenth pinf in the Hulal, to which he adds the GAuzüt. The K. al-assüb 
states lower down * that ‘the Rumāt are from all these gabé’d of theirs just 
mentioned ’, by which he means presumably the Almohade tribes, though this 
disagrees with what has been said about the Rumdé and the ‘Abid al-makhean. 


The Mubtasibs-Miswars 
To return to the K. al-anedb and its next group. The section * is headed 
* Muhtasibs', but that is the only mention of muhtastbs in the whole work, or 
1 Doc. In. text 77. a Masthk 114; ‘Abd al-W. 10. * ‘Abd al-W. 10. 
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in any of the other sources. The officials dealt with in the section are referred to 
as masodrs, and presumably mizwar and muhtasib are in this connexion 
synonymous; that will be the assumption here. These muhiasths have not the 
ordinary functions of the market overseer, although the Almohades must have 
been familiar with the office of muhtasib as generally understood, at least in 
Spain, for the treatise on the Atsba by Ibn *Abdün was composed in Spain under 
the Almoravides. It is only to be expected that the Mahdi should make use of 
this term muhtasib. His function is primarily religious, and is based particularly 
on the Koranic text ' Kuntum khayra ummatin ukhryat Wl-näsi tamurüna 

ima rif wa-tanhawna ‘an sl-munkar ' This taghyir al-munkar was precisely 
the keystone of the Mahdi’s religious edifice. We find him, in the early daya," 
causing Bcandals in every town he visite by destroying musioal instruments, 
breaking up wedding celebrations, spilling wine and the like, putting strictly 
into practice his idea of the prescriptions of the Sunna, behaving as a muhtasib 
par excellence. 

Other information about mizwürs is scanty, and none of it refers to the 
Almohades, The modern author Muhammad b. Ja‘far al-Kattàni, in his Salwat 
al-anfas, which was completed in 1895, gives a biography of Abu Salim 
Muhammad al-Miswar, son of the Idrisid ‘Ali I, in which he says?: ‘He was 
given the sobriquet of Al-Mizwar . . . because he was his father’s first-born bikr, 
for that is its meaning in the Berber language. It is much used for the rats 
aljamaa al-mutamayyiza, the nagib al-ashrdf, the rats and muwagpt of the 
Muexzzins, and the Adj1b of the Sultan '. He then quotes a work called Al-rawda 
al-maqsüda, which says: ‘It is specially applied in our termmology (‘turfund) 
to the Nagib al-ashraf or to bim who is in a corresponding position, such as the 
chief of the muezzins'. If this Muhammad was called Mizwàr in his own day 
this will be one of the earliest uses of the word. The term Nagib al-ashraf 
corresponds with the use of mizodr in modern times. Hach branch of the 
Shurafa’ has ita mimodr, though it would seem that in earlier times there was 
but one for all the Shurafa'.* In theory, if not in fact, he deals with disputes 
between members of his family and sees to the genuineness of the pedigrees of 
those who claim to be Sharifs. According to this acoount the title of Mtzwàr 
was applied to a number of officials with various duties. The Hafaids, too, had 
an official called by this name. Of a celebrated one, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Kurdi, called Al-Mizw&r par excellence, Ibn Khaldün says*: ' He 
came to Tunis among the sons of the sultan Abü Bakr as the chief of his 
entourage (mugaddam f3 bsjánats/s) and chief over the retinue (Adshsya) called 
the Dakhla ; for this reason he was called Mizwar’. But ‘Umari’s version of 
a Hafsid mtewar is different, and more like the Almohade mszwdr as described. 
by the K. al-anedb, which will be discussed below. ‘Umari says *: ' Chaque 
groupe [of the jund] a un misodr, c'est à dire un ancien qui est chargé de leurs 

1 Qur'&n iii ۰ ۱ Mw'sib ۰ ۶ Salsoat al-anfas i 93. 
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affaires’. It is possible on this evidence to divide the mrwàr generally into two 
kinds: the earlier, typified by the Naqlb al-ashraf and the chief of the Dakhls, 
whose functions were more or less private, connected with family or domestic 
matters; and the later, exemplified by ‘Umari’s minodr and, to all appearances, 
by that of the K. al-ansdb, namely, a military officer. 

In the south of Morocco to-day amswar is a name given to the onjflus 
(pL inflas). He is connected with magic. It is he who first puta his hand to the 
plough, that the harvest may be good ; his presence is required in battle to make 
certain of a happy outcome. In former times he was occasionally required to give 
his opinion on political questions, even though in the ordinary way he may have 
been considered a man of poor intelligence. Here may be detected a faint echo 
of the mizwire of the K. al-ansab. It would not be contrary to what we know of 
Berber habits of mind to see in the Almohade mézwir a personality strongly 
tinged with magic, wielding his power no lees with his baraka than with the 
authority delegated to him by the central government. 

The K. al-amsdb states that the mizwārs command twenty-one gabi'd, 
that is, two for each tribe except Hargha, which has but one. Each tribe has 
a minor for the gidam, who are defined as ‘ al-+mnwahkdin al-ashyyun ', and 
another for the mudéf, who were ‘ called by Al-Manstr the Ghuedt’. Hargha, 
the most noble of the Almohade tribes, who answered the Mahdi’s call en bloo, 
have no mudaf, and consequently need only one miewar. This division into 
qidam and mudaf is doubtless that mentioned previously with reference to the 
Almohade tribes, though in that place Muhājirün, i.e. mudáf, are assigned to 
Hargha. This enumeration of the tribes and their misodrs also contradicts 
another statement in the detailed lista of the Almohade tribes. The author 
there states that the Gadmiwa consist of forty-six fractions, each of which has 
a mmoir at ita head; then the muhajirun li-Gadmīwa are three tribes, each 
with one mizwdir. Perhaps there were senior and junior mimodrs ; but it would 
be useless, with the present scanty information, to try to reconcile these 
conflicting statements. 


The Ghuzat 

The Ghuzat form one of the lower categories. Ibn al-Qattan makes them 
the fourteenth rank and says?: ' wa-hum al-ahdath al-ummyyün ’. The Hulal, 
which copies this section almost verbatim,’ includes them with the Ruma. 
The K. al-ansab * says that the @huedé ‘in order of succession when they are 
commanded, belong to eleven tribes (lahum msn ai-qabà' sl thda ‘ashra)’. In the 
section about the MuAtasibs just quoted the author gives the same eleven 
names and says that Ál-Mansgür called the Mudaf to these tribes the Ghuzit. 
Presumably these Mudaf were those who rallied later to the Almohades. Ghast 
of course generally means a warrior in holy war. No doubt this term was chosen 


1 Montagne op. at., p. 87, note 4, 222. 2 Chr. Alm. An. text 2. 
* Hulal 89. * Doc. In. text 48. 
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to be in keeping with the religious attitude which was held to pervade the 
Almohade way of life. The names given to the T'alibs, Huffaz, and Mu’adhdhiniin 
reveal the same intention. The terms ummi, hadath, and mudáf provide the 
clue to the position of the Ghuz&t. They were recruits to the Almohade cause, 
as yet uninstructed in the creed, whether through youth, lack of letters, or 
foreignness, attached for training to the ranks of the pioneers; the private 
soldiers of the Almohade army. It seems to me that the Arabic text —lahum 
min asl, eto.—is not to be construed as meaning that they were recruited 
from these tribes, or members of them by birth, but were merely attached to 
them for administrative convenience. This is evidence to support the notion 
that the Mahdi, and ‘Abd al-Mu'min after him, sought to create a pattern of 
allegiance different from and wider than the usual narrow clannishnees of the 
Berber. And in this they suoceeded, for without it ‘Abd al-Mu'mi would never 
have been able to conquer and organize his empire as he did, an empire which 
has had no like in North Africa either before or since. It is to be noted that the 
K. al-ansab attributes the naming of these people the Ghusat (in a technical 
sense) to Àl-Mangtür, long after the great conquesta of ‘Abd al-Mu’mm. This 
may well be so ; all the references to them are contemporary with or posterior 
to Al-Mangür. But that does not mean that their group was not m existence 
before that, and the probability is that it was. By the end of ‘Abd al-Mu'min's 
reign the Almohade empire included all the populous part of Barbary west of 
Tripoli. The majority of his subjecta were no longer members of the original 
Almohades ; many of them belonged to other Berber tribes and many were 
Arabs. It may be doubted whether the strict and well-knit organization 
described in the K. al-ansab could survive intact under such conditions; 
doubtless many modifications had by then crept in, even though the façade 
may still have been there, and the question may be asked whether by the time 
Al-Mangtr christened the Ghucdt they were in fact so clearly defined as the 
author makes out. On the other hand, these considerations need not lead to 
a suspicion that the author, who certainly wrote not earlier than the time of 
Al-Mansfir (who died m 595/1199), was, like others before him in a different 
sphere, constructing from the fragments of the organization existing m his day 
an ideal original which had never really existed. There are too many indepen- 
dent accounts of it for it to be possible to deny its existence, and it undoubtedly 
functioned in its main lines, if only for a time. And as for the account of the 
K. al-ansüb, it seams to be too detailed, and above all too confused for it not to 
be genuine. The lengthy lists he gives of obscure fractions, of whose authenticity 
there can be no reasonable doubt, for reasons that have been given above, 
could hardly have been composed without precise (though not necessarily first- 
hand) knowledge, and a ‘dishonest’ compiler would not have bothered to 
reproduce then in such detail On the contrary, the passages dealing with the 
interrelation of the various ranks of the hierarchy, where the author of the 
K. al-awsüb is Bo unintelligible and unsatisfactory, are precisely where an 
‘inventor ' would have been most exact and coherent. 
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Other references to the Ghuzát are scanty, and refer to seamen.  Al-Tadili! 
tells of a man who was enrolled (kuitba), no doubt impreased, in the ghusat 
al-bahr. He complained to Ibn Sa'id (one of the saints whose biography is given 
in the Tashawwuf) and said ‘I am powerless and have a family; I cannot 
afford to be one of the ghuzüt al-bahr ^. This would be about 580/1184, at 
Ceuta. Al-Ghubrini* relates that the traditionist Ibn Dihya of Bougie 
(d. 633/1325) had a servant, and the governor, during the fitting-out of galleys 
(tajhie qifa’ fs 'l-bahr), took this servant as a seaman (f7 jumlat al-ghuzat). 
Al-Badisi 3 recounts the tale of the مه تج‎ Ahmad al-Randahi who, like Robinson 
Crusoe, had built & ship on the shore only to find himself incapeble of 
launching it. In this impasse he invoked the assistance of the ghuedt and 
khuddim al-bahr of Ceuta. This would be about 660/1261, by which time the 
Almohade empire had practically disintegrated, and certainly these ghuzát can 
have had little in common with the GAuzat of the heroic days. It is not even 
certain whether the word is used in these cases in ita ordinary sense or in the 
special senge which only interests us here. 


The Sakkaktin 

After the Mubtasiba-Mizwürs, following the order of the K. al-onedb, come 
the Sakkakün, presumably the Coiners.* It seems that there were only three, and 
it is peculiar that they should have been included thus in the hierarchy. One 
belonged to the Ahl Tinmal, one to Hintáta, and the other to Ganfisa. The 
last two are said to have died without leaving posterity. These two strange 
facta—namely, that the Comers, to the number of three only, should be allotted 
a special place in the hierarchy, and that it should be expressly stated that two 
of them left no desoendante—lack any explanation. It is well known that ‘Abd 
al-Mu'min made an innovation in the coinage. All his silver coins, and those of 
his successors, are square, not round; and though his gold ones are circular, 
their inscriptions are fitted in and around a square border inscribed in the circle, 
a fashion not exemplified in earlier coins.’ These coins doubtless are those 
referred to as mu’mint, as for instance in the Hulal al-sundusiyys * where it is 
stated that ‘Abd al-Mu'min ' distributed among the seamen of the fleet (ghurat 
al-ustül) 12,000 mu minî dinars’. This novelty aroused sufficient interest for 
a legend to grow up alleging that the advent of the Mahdi, as the sab al-dirham 
al-murabba', had been foretold by Malik b. Wuhayb to ‘Ali b. Yûsuf the 
Almoravide, in whose reign the Mahd!’s da‘wa began. This legend is most likely 


1 Tag. f. 113 ro. f 

3 Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Ghubrfnt, ‘Umedn al-déráàya, ed. Ben Cheneb, Algiers, 1910, 160.7. 

3 ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Tamil al-BKdist, ALsagsad al-siarif, tz. G. B. Colin, being vol. xxvi (1928) 
of Archives Marocaines, 00. 
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‘Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Wazir al-Andalus, AlAwlal alsundusiyya fT ‘Laibar 
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apocryphal, but must have grown up early, for it is first reported by 
Al-Baydhaq, who accompanied the Mahdi from the very beginning of his 
mission. It does not seem likely, as a matter of fact, that the Mahdi himself 
issued any coins; at any rate, none have survived. The earliest Ahnohade 
coins are those of ‘Abd al-Mu’mm. However, though all this indicates a more 
than passing interest on the part of the Mahdi or ‘Abd al-Mu'min in the sikka, 
it does not throw much light on our Sakkakün here. 


The Jund 

Next in review are the Jund ۶ who, says the K. al-ansdb, are the ‘ people of 
Aghmat and others of the Aadar'. (By hadar he means townspeople.) 
Marrákush! has a somewhat different version?: ' The Magàmida, after these 
[the seven Almohade tribes he lists] have a jund of the remaining classes of the 
population, such as the Arabs, the Ghuzs, the Andalusians, the Rim, Almoravide 
tribes, and others ’. Elsewhere, however, he contradicts himself and gives a quite 
opposite account, for he says 4: ‘The Muwahbhid tribes, who are united under 
this name and have it in common—and they are the jund and the a‘wan and 
the angdr, and the rest of the Berbers and the Masamida are subject (ra/4jya) 
to them and under their command—are seven gaba’sl’. The Hulal,* copying 
from Ibn al-Qattàn, makes them the twelfth of the agnaf, after the Almohade 
agndf. The meaning of the term jund, as ordinarily used, is quite clear. It 
means regular, professional soldiers, who are paid as such even in peace-time, 
and have no other profession ; as opposed to the temporary levies recruited to 
swell the forces in time of war. And since an army has no function in peace- 
time the jund often becomes assimilated to the personal bodyguard of the 
sovereign. Now a foreign mercenary, or a black slave having no rival allegiance 
to family or faction, often proved a more loyal servant of the sovereign than one 
of his own subjeote, rule being by force rather than by popular consent. 
A stranger in a foreign land, he had nobody to support him if he should feel 
rebellious ; consequently it was to his profit to devote himself to the sovereign, 
and to the sovereign’s profit to reward that devotion well. Thus it is found that 
the jund tended to consist of heterogeneous unasaimilated elements such as 
those enumerated in Marrükughi's first extract above. For this reason alone it 
would be reasonable to suppose that the version of this second extract may be 
disregarded, and to assume that the word jund has slipped in by oversight, or at 
least is used m a vague senge, meaning only ‘ the warriors ’, ‘ the military caste ’. 
If it is agreed to ignore this particular reference then the rest of the accounta 
cohere very well The towns, especially in the place and at the time under 
discussion, are the only possible places for ‘ foreigners’ to settle. There is no 
place for an outsider in the tightly circumscribed life of the tribes in the open 
countryside. Asa corollary to that, those individuals who leave the countryside 
and migrate to the towns tend to become ‘ dépaysés’, strangers to their own 
people and incapable of re-assimilation. This ‘detribalization’ and its 

1 Doo. In. 110, * Doc, Im. text 47. ° Mw'jib 248/841. ۰ Ma'jib 246/880. — * Hulal 89. 
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attendant problems is a familiar phenomenon in many parte of the world. Thus 
the townspeople, whether old citizen families, foreigners, or newly detribalized 
natives, are a quite distinct class from the countryfolk. The distinction in 
Morocco to this day is very striking, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
was not so in Almohade times. Now the Almohades proper, by and large, were 
the tribes of the Atlas, living far from the towns and having few dealings with 
them. There was no place for citizens among their ranks, and any military 
force recruited from among the townspeople would have to be constituted as 
a separate force. Hence the genesis of the Almohade Jund. 

It is true that ‘Umari’s account of the Hafsid army tends to confirm the 
statement of Marrakughi which the above argument has ignored, for he states 
twice 1 that there are Almohades in the Jund, and mentions expressly also that 
the Hafsids carried on the organization laid down by the Mahdi and ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min. This however also may certainly be disregarded. ‘Umari was 
writing about 730/1329, 100 years after the Hafsid break-away and 200 years 
after the founding of the Almohade state. Nothmg remains unchanged, even 
in Islam, and the Jund, whatever its original composition and the conception 
of its founder, must soon have evolved and acquired new characteristics. 
‘Umari’s description of the Hafsid state reveals an organization and spirit quite: 
different from the Almohade ones. The term Muwahhtd has clearly undergone 
a change, for he uses it in a way which indicates not members of the qaba’ 
al-mweahlidsn of the old days, but relatives of the Sultan and descendants of 
the Mahdi’s and ‘Abd al-Mu’min’s closer associates—a new nobility evolved 
according to a familiar pattern." Finally, the Rawd? always keeps the Jund 
and the Almohades apart. 

If this main division is accepted, i.e. the collection of elementa not readily 
fitted into the main scheme into a permanent army, stationed in the capital or 
the large towns, while the main body of the tribes remain in their territories 
and only bear arms when the call goes out for a major expedition, then another 
statement of Marrakughi regarding the organization of the people becomes more 
intelligible. He says *: ‘ The Almohades we have mentioned are of two classes. 
The first are called the jumi, who receive a regular wage (wa-Aum al-murtazsqa), 
and who are at Marrakech, never leaving it. The other class are called the ‘umim, 
and they are those who are in their district, not coming to Marrakech except on 
general mobilization (al-naftr al-a‘zam)’. This may be interpreted m two ways. 
Firstly, if juni‘ is here equivalent to jund as just defined, then the phrase ‘ the 
Almohades we have mentioned are of two classes’ (mah dhakarna min 
al-muwahhidin sinfan) must be taken as a loose expression meaning ‘the 
Almohade military forces are divided generally into two divisions’ of which 
one—the jumid'jund—are not properly Almohades at all. Secondly—and this 
is in accordance with the outward meaning of the Arabio—the interpretation 
will be that the Almohades proper had a regular militia in the capital besides 


1 ‘Abd 21-17. 18, 24. 2 of. Fagnan, op. olt. note 18, 536 ; ‘Abd al- TV. 10, 34. 
۶ og. Eovd al-qwids, iz. Begumier, 310; Fez edn. (see p. 97n.), 140.7 گنه‎ * Mw'jib 248/341. 
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the reserves scattered over their territories. In this case the jumiü -umim 
division will correspond in a general way to that of the hadar-mewallidün 
noticed below in connexion with the Tabs and the Mu’adhdhins. Note 
however that these jumu and ‘umim are only mentioned in the Mud, and 
only once there. 

There is little to tell us how the Jund was recruited, or the procedure adopted 
when the order was given for mobilizing the ‘umtim. The celebrated Abū 
Madyan, patron saint of Tlemcen, spent some time in the Jund at Marrakech, 
apparently by virtue of his being from Spam, and hence an ‘outsider’. 
Al-T&dil! quoting Abû Madyan's own words, says: ‘Then I went to 
Marrakech and the Andalusians introduced me with them into the ranks of 
the Jund (fi jumlat al-ajndd) and they used to spend my pay and give me only 
a little of it’. Al-T&dili likewise furnishes a reference to what appears to be 
recruitment for the non-Jund forces. The text seems to be corrupt,! but 
evidently the names of those to be conscripted were written on a document 
referred to as a sakk, issued presumably by the local governor, who would be 
told by the authorities in Marrakech how many men were required. The force 
recruited is called once a ba‘th—kutba ba‘dulum ft ba'd al-bu'ütk —and once 
و‎ 'askar—là yuktab fs 'L/askar ahad min Haylana wa-là mn Hasmira... 


The Mu'adhdhintin 

After the Jund the Mu'adhdhinün. The K. al-ansab is the only work which 
makes them a separate class in the hierarchy, and the section there devoted to 
them is obscure *: ‘ Likewise after the Sakkdkin are the Mu'adhdhsnün. They 
are recruited from [or: attached to (lahum min al-qaba’d)| seven tribes: 
Hargha, Kfimiya, Ahl Tinmal, Hintáta, Gadmiwa, Ganfisa, and the Qaba'sl ’. 
d M d un :— 


3 Ji الدار‎ Jl tJ. ia a is الرياض ا آهل رج‎ dai ذلك‎ Ji 
= Jal ashi و‎ Jal 1 d M» deed aM oye 3. ال‎ 

malt اشمون‎ è sl الأرسة‎ 
After these come all the [? Mu'adhdhinü] al-hadar, whose order of succession 
in the review is different [? i.e. they are not grouped according to tribe]. They 
are in the towns and quarters [of the towns] only. The first of them are the Ahl 
al-riyéd, to whom are attached the Ahl Burj Dar al-karáms, the Ahl Burj 


Ahl al-dar, and the Ahl Burj al-tebbàla, which is [i.e. Burj al-tabbala is the 
name given to] the big central gate. These four groups are those who travel 


1 Tagh. f. 130 vo 11. 1 Task. f. 101 ro 7. 3 Doo. In. text 47. 
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with the Caliph. The Ahl al-manár al-jadid, the Ahl al-manar al-qadim, the Ahl 
Manàr Jami‘ al-siqaya, the Musammi'a of the city in the quarters—these four 
are those who remain in the city.’ 

These seven tribes comprise most of the ‘ Almohade tribes’ on whom the 
movement was founded, while the reat of the Mu’adhdhins are evidently 
stationed at Marrakech. The context shows that hadar here means Marrakech, 
for the words bury, manr, and mawds‘ hardly indicate separate towns, but parts 
of one, namely the capital. There is then a general division of the Mu'adhdhins 
into two classes, those of the tribes and those of the kadar, a division seen above 
in the jum -'umüm and below in the T'alaba. The first group would be those 
stationed in the provinces with the tribes; the second those attached to the 
central authority at Marrakech or to the Caliph when he is travelling. As for 
the word musamms‘, it is used in the modern Moroccan dialect to indicate the 
mosque official elsewhere called mubaligh, one who repeats all or part of the 
words of the imam or khatib.1 In the present context, since they are stationed 
im the quarters, they may be subordinate to the Mu’adhdhins proper. 

The passage immediately followmg, which appears to be a later gloss, 
states that the Caliph Abu ‘Abdillah (Al-Nasir 595/1198-9—610/1213-4) 
exempted the travelling Mu’ adhdhins, and others, from carrying arms, and 
provided them with instruments for determining the times of prayer (mawazin 
Wil-awgat). The use of the word mîzãn for various kinds of instruments is 
attested for this period.* 


The Talaba 

The privilege of not bearing arms was also granted by Al-Nasir to the 
Talibs. These formed a class not separately dealt with in the K. al-ansab, but 
mentioned in all the other sources. This omission by the K. al-ansab is strange, 
for they were of high rank, and there is more information about them than 
about any of the other ranks in the hierarchy. Ibn al-Qattan? places them 
after the ‘Seventy’ before the Huffaz and the AR} al-dar. It is stated that the 
Huffaz were the ‘ sigha@r aljalaba’ but it seams as though the two terms later 
came to be synonymous. However, they will be considered separately here for 
the present. The Muwahhid Talhs, acoordmg to the K. al-ansdb,‘ were also 
given a yearly government stipend drawn from the tithe, along with other large 
allowances in money (‘ajéya) and clothes, but the other Talbe of the Masimida 
(presumably those called by Marrakushi T'alabat al-Aadar) did not share in these. 
Al-Tadili states, however, that the well-known güfi Abu 'l-Abbàs Ahmad 
al-Sabti ‘had a stipend (rasm) from the treasury with the falabat al-Aadar '.5 

Marrakushi gives the information * that the T'altbs are divided into two 
classes : falabat al-muoahindin and talabat al-hadar. The chief difference seems 
to be that the first had greater privileges, and were those who accompanied the 


1 Brunot, op. aft. p. 99, note 4, il s.v. * Dosy, Supplémeni s.v. * Chr. Alm. An. text 2. 
t Doc. In. text 48. * Tag. f. 195 ro 8. * My'jib 144/201, 248/842. 
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Caliph on his journeys. ‘Jt is their custom, he says, P ‘to write to the 
provinces and bring to their capital men learned in all sciences, but especially 
dialectic ‘tlm nagar, and they call them T'labat al-hadar ; at times they 
are many, at others few. And there is another class of those of the Masamida 
who are interested in learning, whom they call Talabat ai-muwahhidsn. There 
follows a description of the Caliphs’ procedure when on the march and in their 
majálts. The chief function of the و7260‎ in the former case scams to have been 
to provide the prayers and readings from the Qur'àn and the compositions of 
the Mahdi which accompanied the Caliph at every stage of the daily routine. 

Ibn Sahib al-Salat often mentions the Talabat al-hadar—indeed a passage 
in his work? suggests that he was himself one of them—but never in an 
informative context. The Mahdi, in his Rtsdlat al-fupil,? recommends the 
Talabat al-hadar ‘ and similar people ’ to learn the Mahdi's ‘ ‘Aga’sd’ by heart. 

It may be that the Talibs also served as emissaries of the central government. 
We have noticed already the tendenoy, if not the conscious policy, of the early 
Almohade rulers to replace the original tribal organization by a different one of 
their own design, directed by officers whose allegiance was to the Almohades as 
such rather than to the group to whom they belonged by birth. At any rate the 
report of Al-Baydhaq * under the year 520 may be significant in this respect. 
In that year ‘ the' Talabat al-muwahhidin were sent to the Almohade tribes. 
Among them were Abū Misa b. Tamwimaq, sent to the people of Tifnawt, and 
Abt! Muhammad ‘Atiyya al-Mangasi, to Ghujdáma ; and other albe’. 
(By Tifnawt is meant the high Büs valley, culminating on the east in Jabal 
Sirwa ; Ghujdima, according to the K. al-ansab,® are a fraction of Hasktira, 
and this is confirmed by Ibn Khaldiin.*) It is also remarkable in this respect 
that the official letters published by Lévi-Provengal’ are almost without 
exception addressed to the T'alaba of the various towns, as though the Almohade 
authority were represented in the provinces chiefly by the T&libs. 
The Huffaz 

The section of the K. al-ansdb dealing with the Huffaz is almost unintel- 
ligible *: ‘ They are attached to thirteen tribes (lakum min al-gata’il thalathata 
'ashar), in an order of succession (wa-dhalik bi-tawahhim). Among them 
(waman dhalsk) are the Huffaz of the Ahl al-dar, of whom the first are [or: the 
chief ones belong to] Hargha, and they [? the Huffaz of the Ahl al-dar] are 
divided into three divisions: Awgdan, Ayt Waghafgammi (which means the 
people of the Bab al-dar), the GAuzat; Ahl Tinmal; Hintéta; Gadmiwa ; 
Ganfisa; the Qaba'd; Haskiirat al-qibla; Sanhajat al-gibla; Sanhajat 
al-zlL Kūmiya and Haskirat al-zill are not included’. It is hardly possible 


1 Mu'rib 248/842. 
3 ‘Abd al-Mahk b. S&bib al-Salit, Al mann bi'Limdma, Bodleian MB. Marsh 483, f. 59 ro 8. 
3 Doo. In. text 139. * Doc. In. text 182. 5 Doc. In. 07. 


*IKAi 118; Bilag vi 208.8 a. f. 
* E. Lévi-Provengal (ed.), Us recueil de lettres officielies almohades, text Rabat, 1041, oom- 
mentary in Hespérie xxviii (1941). * Doc. In. text 48. 
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to make sense out of this without other texts to control it, and these are lacking. 
Nothing else known about the Huffaz throws any light on this obscure but 
important paragraph. This being understood, it might be interpreted thus : 
The Huffay are recruited only from certain tribes. The highest rank of them are 
the Huffaz ahl al-dar and, as might be expected, the chief holders of this rank 
belong to the tribe with the greatest prestige, namely Hargha. The Huffaz ahl 
al-dér are divided into three groups, one of whom is called Ghusat, but these are 
evidently not to be confused with the Ghuzdt who have been considered above. 
There is no explanation of why Ktimiya—a tribe of high prestige—and Hasktrat 
al-gill are specifically excluded. Moreover, the total number of gaba’st according 
to this interpretation is but eleven. 

As for the Berber expressions Awgdan and Ayt Waghafgammi, the first 
is also found among the divisions of Hargha along with ita Arabio form Gudéna, 
The second has found no interpretation among the Berber scholars I have 
consulted. The author says that it means ‘ahl bab al-dar’. Ayt corresponds 
with aAl, so waghafgamms should be equivalent to bab al-dár. Al-Baydhaq! 
uses the Berber phrase tm-n-tgemem ' door of the house’, according to Maghribi 
custom, with the meaning of ' portal of the palace’ or simply ‘the palace’ 
itself. Ibn Sahib al-Jelat * has mnighmy and mnty‘my (without vowels), which 
he explains as ‘ dar al-khakfa', and which is evidently the $mi-n-tgemm: of 
Al-Baydhaq. It would be tempting to look upon wàághafgamm as a corruption of 
imi-n-igemms but it is difficult to see how such a corruption could come about. 

It is the Hulal * which has the clearest and most important statement about 
the Huffaz, which is worthy of being reproduced in full: *['Abd al-Mu'mm] 
brought up the Huffüz to know by heart the Kitab al-mmoatfa’, that is, the 
Kitab a'azeu má yuflab * and other compositions of the Mahdi. He used to bring 
them into the palace every Friday after the prayer, and there the Huffaz 
gathered, to the number of about 3,000, all of the same age, belonging to the 
Masamida and others. His aim with regard to them was to train them quickly 
in the kind of education he desired. One day he would have them learn riding, 
another shooting with the bow ; one day swimming in the lake he had had made 
outside his garden . . . , another rowing in the boats and skiffs he had had made 
for them on that lake. They were kept at these activities sometimes with 
rewards, sometimes with punishments. Their maintenance and other expenses 
were borne by him, likewise their horses and equipment. When they had 
attained what was expected of them he replaced the Shaykhs of the Masamida 
by them in the posta of ‘ami and rats, saying “ Those who are educated are 
more worthy than you, 80 hand over your charges to them ", but he made them 
stay with the Huffay as advisers’. It is also stated that Abd al-Mu'min had his 
own sons follow the same training and gave to each of them a governorship in 


1 Doc. In. text 120. 1 [bn Sahib با گنه له‎ op. ait. p. 108 x. f. 59 ro, m two places. 

? Hulal 125. 

* This is the book edited, with others, by Goldziher with the title Le lere de Mohammed ibn 
Toumert, Algiers, 1903. 
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due course. Ibn al-Qattin says this, too, in a passage which has much in 
common with that of the Hulal just quoted. 

Al-Badisi * has this to say about a personage who was probably still alive 
in 640/1242-3: ' C'était un maître élégant, d'une propreté éclatante et de 
bonne mine; il portait une tunique (jubba) de laine verte, un manteau (tram) 
en laine de Tlemcen, un turban blano et des sandales (fa’sfiyya), si bien que 
quiconque le voyait le prenait pour l'un dee Huffaz des Almohades et que nul 
ne se doutait de sa sainteté. Another MS. gives ‘ummal instead of huffag, 
which may be significant, for it is precisely as ‘ummal that the Huffaz are 
found acting. 

It would appear on the basis of the materials gathered here that the members 
of the civil administration were chosen from among the Talaba-Huffis. It has 
been remarked that the distinction between the two is not clearly defined, and 
it seems justifiable to combme them into one group and to take mformation 
about the one as applying to the other. ‘Abd al-Mu'min had an organization 
for training civil servants, referred to as Huffés, whom he sent out in due course 
to take over the government of the provinces ; almost all the official ciroular 
letters are addressed to the Talaba in the provincial cities ; several statements 
in the Hulal al-sundumyya * indicate unmistakably the equation between Hafiz 
and governor. For example: ‘ ‘Abd al-Mu’min alaced over the people of Souse 
a Hafiz of the Almohades known as ‘Abd al-Haqq b. ‘Alannfs sl-Kümi'. The 
addition of ‘...of the Almohades...’ indicstee the author's wish to show 
that he uses Adfiz in a sense special to the Almohades. Finally, the variant 
reading in the citation from Badisi points to the synonymity of the two terms, 
though admittedly the variant may have quite other causes. 

Ghubrini * talks of one Ibn al-Qattan ‘ minor aljalaba in the Maghrib’. 
It is impossible to say whether falaba here has zhe technical sense of f. al-Aadar 
or f. al-maoahhidin. This Ibn al-Qattan is probably he who write the Nagm 
al-juman, several times quoted here. Ibn al-Abbar, in his biography of him,* 
says that he ' ra'asa falabat al-‘tlm bi-marrakush ’, which makes it seem as though 
Ghubrini's phrase has no technical significance, for Ibn al-Abbàr was a Hafsid 
official, and of course familiar with Almohade terms. On the other hand, knowing 
the phrase mazwér al-falaba to be an Almohade technicality, he may have altered 
it intentionally for the benefit of his non-Almohade readers. 


The Ahl al-hizb 

The K. al-ansdb, alone, mentions the AAl al-hizb, saying simply *: ‘ They 
are 50 men, and their order of precedence is as stated above (tawalthim kama 
tagaddam)’. But there is nothing about them ‘above’. Perhaps they were 


1 Ohr. Alm. An. text 19. * A]-B&diei, op. cit. note 40, 51.. 
* Al-Waalr al-Andalusi, op. ait. note 52, 117.10, 160.6, 168.7. 

+t Al-Ghubrini, op. oit. p. 108, m 21. 

* Ibn al-Abb&r, Tabmelat al-pila, ed. Coders, Madrid, 1886, no. 1930. 
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recitdts of the Qur’an and the work of the Mahdi, which latter, like the Qur’an 
itself, seems to have been divided up into تمه‎ 


The Naqibs and the tatwir 

These last two items &re not strictly part of the hierarchy, but are brought 
together here as being connected with it without being of it. Firstly, the Hulal,* 
copying Ibn al-Qattàn,? says that the Mahdi put a Nagib over every ten of his ` 
followers. It is not clear what this means, and there is nothing to throw any 
light on it. Secondly, ‘Abd al-Mu’min is reported to have divided his subjects 
into three categories unconnected with the hierarchy which has been the 
subject of the present discussion. The report is in a letter,“ undated, but which 
must have been written between 541 and 553, composed for ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
by his secretary Abii Ja‘far b. ‘Atiyya, from Marrakech to the Talis of 
Tlemcen : ‘ A beginning was made with the sorting of the people tajwir al-nds 
into three classes . . . The first class are the Precursors (al-sdbigin al-awwalün) 
who swore allegiance to the Mahdi and were his Companions (pahibūhu), and 
raided with him, and prayed behind him, and were present at the battle of 
Al-Buhayra ... This class is followed by those who had faith in this mission 
and jomed this party from after Al-Buhayra to the taking of Oran. The third 
class from the taking of Oran onwards’. These classes correspond with three 
logical periods. The first are the pioneers; the second those who, while not 
joining the movement at the start, answered the call nevertheless while the 
régime was still establishing itself; the third, the mass of the people who 
jomed willy-nilly after all opposition had been crushed. 


Conclusion 

The foregoing includes everything of importance to be gleaned in the Arab 
writers on the subject of the Almohade hierarchy. The first reaction of the 
investigator is amazement that such an apparently imposing edifice can have 
left so little trace. It might be supposed that such an elaborate organization, 
which touched all classes of the population, would reveal itself by constant 
references in contemporary writings. But such is not the case. Most of the 
material is furnished by the K. al-ansab, whose value as a source has already 
been discussed. Marrakushi furnishes many details, though with contradictions. 
Ibn al-Qattàn supplies some important pointe. The Raswd only mentions the 
‘Ten’ and ‘Fifty’. Later writers, who possibly had access to works now lost, have 
nothing to aay. Two sources from which important information might be 
expected, the Reouct de lettres officielles almohades and Ibn Khaldtm, the first 
owing to its official character, the second because of the known interests of the 
author, supply in fact hardly anything of interest. Ibn Khaldtin’s entire con- 
tribution is the vague and inexact statement that ‘when the Mahdi's aghab 
had reached the number of fifty he called them Ayt al-khamstn’.® Al-TadilI 


1 Okr, Alm. An, text 1. 2 Hulal 89. * Ohr. Alm. An, 4. 
t op. cit. note 77, 54. *IKA 170 : B&lag vi 338.14. 
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does not mention the Almohades as such, nor their organization, nor any of their 
sultans on a single occasion. It is true that the term Magümida occurs from 
time to time which, as I have attempted to show elsewhere,’ probably means 
the Almohades. This work, written during the reign of Al-Mustansir, is full 
of anecdotes from which one might hope to extract some mcidental information. 
In fact it is practically valueless from this point of view. There is always the 
possibility that works hitherta lost will come to light and add to the meagre 
store. In particular the Bihla and the ‘Aff al-dhayl of Taj al-Din ‘Abdallah b. 
Hameawayh al-Sarakhsi may still turn up one day in the Kast, and should prove 
to be works of prime importance. This Ibn Hamawayh was a Syrian who came 
to the Maghrib in 593/1197 and served Al-Mansttr, evidently in a high capacity. 
Maqgari * has something to say about him and a few details culled from his 
works; Ibn Khallikan also knew of him.? 

One is entitled to wonder whether the whole system existed at all except on 
paper or in the minds of its inventors. The only parts of it upon which all 
writers agree are the ‘ Ten ’ and ‘ Fifty ’, and it seems likely that these were the 
two components which remained throughout the dynasty, and indeed were 
carried on by the Hafsids. After the enthusiasm of the first years had faded, such 
a complicated and inflexible affair would doubtless die a natural death, even 
had the acquisition of much territory, and with it great foreign populations, not 
rendered it quite unworkable without vast alteration, nor corrupted the 
original simplicity of the Almohade movement. 


1 Unpublished. 

1 Ahmad b. c — ——— PI ıi 68-76: Cairo edn 1949, 
iv 96-108. 

* Ibn Khalhkin, Wafaytt al-a'yan, tz. de Slane, ty 387. 
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Note on Romanseation.—Tho basio system of romanization used in the mtroduotion and notes 
to this article is the Eusreisiki I] 4} st system. For tranahterating the text of the Takahasi 
تون‎ and for transcribing in my translatzons and in the introduction and notes Japanese words 
or names quoted from the Takahasi Usibwms or from other ancient works (such words or names 
occurring in the introduction and notes are indicated by quotation marks, exoept where they form 
pert of a whole sentence or longer passage which is itself a quotation), the following modrfloations 
to the kunreisibi system have been made: (1) All syllables written according to the traditional 
kana spelling with symbols from the |} -Hne and the 45-line are transcribed with ‘A’ and ‘w’ 
respectively. (2) Syllables written in traditional kana spelling with Ty and - are transcribed 
‘di’ and ‘dw’ respectively, in order to distinguish them from the syllables written |: and ¥, 


Î Û) مه‎ ‘moworw’. This system of romanisation is, of course, purely conventional, and I do 
not mean to suggest that it should be regarded as an accurate representation of ancient Japanese 
pronunciation. 
A. Introduction 
N several occasions in the Nara period, the Takahasi jj Fë and the Azumi 
SC $k families quarrelled over the precedence to be observed at religious 
ceremonies. These petty struggles for preference are in themselves of little 
historical significance, but they are of interest in that certain family records 
with which the Takahasi family attempted to justify their claims have been 
preserved and constitute what is known as the Takahasi Uribums W HE FE ۰ 
(The corresponding Azumi records have unfortunately been lost.) Though the 
exact date of its composition is unknown, the Takahass Uzibum belongs 
undoubtedly to the 8th century and is the oldest extant document of its kind ; 
yet it appears to have been neglected by commentators, for I have been unable 
to find any commentary on it save that of the kokugakusya Ban-Nobutomo 
£P ff Æ (1773-1846).1 Certainly, these fragmentary records do not have as 
great a value as, say, the records of the Imibe family, the Kogo Syuui t; ۶ 
3h W. Nevertheless, the Takahan Uzibums, in so far as it records several 
interestmg legends and details of ancient ceremonial practice, and gives us one 
more example of an early stage in the development of the Japanese script, being 


1 Takahasi Usibumi Koo Pj HE FE 30 dé Pb. Contained in Bam-Nobwiomo Zensyuw 
FE f ZC 2 SK (Tookyoo, 1907), vol. Hi, pp. 45-112. 
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written in a curious mixture of Chinese and Japanese reminiscent of the Kozik, 
is by no means unworthy of study. 


B. The Dispute between the Takahasi and the Axumi Families 


Until the end of the 8th century A.D. it was customary for the bureau in 
charge of the Imperial kitchens, the natzenst! Py M& FH], to be headed by two 
officials known as buzen "E fF of whom one was a representative of the 
Takahasi family and one of the Azumi family. The privilege was regarded as 
having been granted to these two families on account of certain meritorious 
services rendered to the Imperial house by their respective ancestors. 
Traditionally the right of precedence belonged tò the Takahasi, but in the 
Nara period this was disputed by the Azumi (just as, in another field, the 
supremacy of the Nakatomi was contested by the Imibe at the beginning of the 
9th century). The long-standing quarrel came to a head in 791, when Axumi-no- 
Tuginari? f ji, was so carried away by his resentment that he committed the 
outrage of disregarding an Imperial command, and as a result the Azumi lost 
the privilege they had hitherto enjoyed, while Tuginari himself was banished 
to Sado. The edict decreeing Tugmari’s punishment, issued by the dazyookan 
KK CHO to the eingiten gb aC F in 792, contains an account of the course 
of the dispute between the two families, and reads as follows :— 


Edict * of the Great Council of State, addressed to the Department of 
Sintoo, laying down the order of precedence of the Takahasi and Adumi 
families when serving as stewards at religious ceremonies. 

With reference to this matter, I 5 am instructed by the Minister of the 
Right to inform you that the following Imperial edict has been received :— 
* We hear that it was the practice in former ages for the Takahasi-no-asomi 
to take precedence in serving on the occasion of religious ceremonies, and 
that this was never disputed by the Adumi-no-sukune. But m the reign 


1 The naisensi was an office, under the bwmaisyoo "EX Fy 2۸, in oharge of the preparation, 
tasting, and serving of food to the Emperor. There was also un "the bunaisyoo a separato office, 
called the dateensiki, جر‎ Bl ff, in charge of the preparation of food for the Palace officials and 
also of the supply of food sent as tribute (iyoo ffl) from the provinocs. 

"A different term (kami JF) was used of any officials reaching this position who were not 
members of the Takehasi and Axum! families. 

* I have been ablo to verify neither my tentative reading af this name, nor that of the names 
' Hiroyosi' f Ff, ' Hamaro' oe M fy, and '"Ohotahe-no-Narihuki' XK BH ry, PX, which 
appear later in the edict. 

‘hu TE. A damyookan-pu was properly & document addressed by the dasyookan to some 
lower-ranking bureau. The present oase appears to be an exception, since the siagitan was not 
subordinate to the 

This edict is inclnded in Ban-Nobutomo's commentary (pp. 107-110) as part of the Takahasi 
Usibumi. My reasons for giving it here in translation anly, and omitting the original text, are 
stated on p.120 below. I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor K. Enoki and 
Mr. D. O. Lau for much valuable advice concerning the interpretation of difficult points in the ' 
text of this daryookae-pw, which, Hike all ancient Japanese official documenta for many centuries 
after the introduction into Japan of Chinese learning, is in Chinese, or a form of Chinese. 

* Nome official of the daspookan. 
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of the Empress litaka,' on the day of the zsnkonzui * in the twelfth month 
of the second year of Reiki, the buzen Adumi-no-sukune Katana, of the 
lower grade of the junior fifth rank, addressed the tongen 4 Takahasi-no-asomi 


Wogusuhi, of the upper grade of the junior seventh rank, saying, “ I am your 
senior in office and your elder in years. Allow me to take precedence in 
serving". Thereupon Wogusuhi replied, saying, “ The serving of the divine 
food at religious ceremonies is the office of the kasthade-no-om 5 and of no 
other clan". Katana continued to argue vehemently, but Wogusuhi would 
not give way. As they argued thus the matter reached the ears of the 
Empress, who gave this decision : “ No change can be made in traditional 
ceremonies. This matter must be dealt with according to precedent". From 


1 The Empress Gensyoo jp; JE (4.5. 715-723). 

* igh A R. Also called singosübs, ringonge, or koevimake. A ceremony held in the Sinkaden 
BP OK 9 of tho Tyuwwein ۲ $1 PE. Sir Ernest Satow, in his ' Ancient Japanese Rituals ', 
pt. Hi (Transactions of the Asiatic Sooiety of Japon, First Series, vol. fx, p. 184), says of it: ' It was 
the custom in the very earliest times to perform every month at the Mikado's palace a rite called 
Kamu Ima-ge no Matsuri... , the ۲ Service of the Divine New Food ”, which evidently oould 
not have been, on every occasion, the lately harvested crop of rice. It was probably freshly 
hulled rice that was offered to the gods at these celebrations, and afterwards partaken of by the 
Mikado, In later times this Matsuri was held only twice a year, on the llth day af the 6th 
and 12th months, immediately after tho Teuki-nami wo Matewri or so-called “ Monthly 
Service". Detailed directions are given in the Gt-shéki (bk. 1, f. 26 v.), which show the nature 
of the ceremonies observed in the 0th century. Towards evening the Mikado proceeded to a special 
buflding called the Nake no Win, whioh stood west of the Palace, where he immediately took 
a beth, and then the service called the Oho-tono Hogals or “ Lack-wishing of the Great Palace ", 
was performed, after which mats were brought in and his bed was made. This was supposed to 
be symbolic of the rejoloings on the occasion of the completion of the first palace of the first 
Mikado, and of his taking possession of it as his residence, sleeping in a house being regarded as 
a sign of ownership. (For this reason a pillow is often placed in the shrine of a Shin-tan temple, 
as a symbol of the god’s presence.) The Ohsef Cook, who bore the ancient title of Kashihads wo 
tomo no miyaisuko, kindled fire by means of the fire-drill and began to cook the rice, while the 
Adswni no subune (originally oalled Watadrumi no murarhi, a superintendent of fishers) blew up 
ihe fire. Other persons prepared various dishes to be eaten along with the roe. Towards eleven 
o'clock the procession was formed, headed by the Chief Cook bearing a torch, and followed by 
other functionaries carrying the utensils, dishes, soups, water, and sake, part to be offered to the 
gods, part for the Mikado. About midnight the meal was cleared away. The Mikedo and his 
suite passed the night in the building, and about half-past three next morning his breakfast was 
served in the same style. About five o'clock he changed his olothes, and returned to his own 
apartments, where the Oho-tono Hogalé was agam performed.’ It is stated in the dictionary 
Geasen W JR that the zinkonsiki was first performed in the second year of Redki (the year in 
‘question here), though whether in the sixth or the twelfth month is not mentioned. The source of 
this information is not given, but if the statement ts correct, it is possible that the ooosalon 
mentioned in this pert of the edict was in fact the first performance of the ceremony. 

* A.D. 716. 

* JH. Tho designation of the aix offiolals of the naisonsi next in rank to the Dusen. 

* The Sinsen Syooxi-robw ¥ BR Wt Ho db, under the heading ‘ Takahasi-no-asomi’ in) 
Sinten yh JQ, Yokohama, 1986, p. 1701), says ' Descended, Hke the Abe-no-asomi, from Oho-ina- 
koal-no-mikoto. When the Emperor Kelkoo was on a tour of inspection of the eastern provinces, 
they (the ancestors of the Takahasi) served him with a large olam (or: large olams), whose 
flavour so pleased him that he bestowed on them the title of kasíkade-no-omé. In the twelfth 
year of the Emperor Ame-no-nuns-hara-oki-no-mahíto (posthumous name: Tenmu), this was 
changed to Takshaal-no-asomi.’ 
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that time there was no dispute until the day of the zinkonssks in the sixth 
month of the sixth year of Hooki,! when Adumi-no-sukune Hiroyoai forcibly 
took the place of precedence. A dispute ensued with Takahasi-Hamaro, who 
pulled Hiroyosi back. After the ceremony was over, the official in charge 
ordered them to perform a ritual of expiation. Thereupon Hamaro firmly 
refused, saying, “I am innocent. Why then should I too perform 
expiation ?’’ These words reached the ears of the Emperor, and again an 
Imperial decision was given, Hiroyosi bemg ordered to perform the upper 
and middle rituals of expiation. Therefore Hiroyosi and his family unscru- 
pulously added false statements to their family records, and when they 
presented these records to the Emperor, they succeeded in gaming 
precedence. The Takahasi-no-asomi did not dare to appeal, but their anger 
over the matter was apparent. In the eighth year of Enryaku * there arose 
some private matter‘; the two families both presented memorials,® and 
were summoned and questioned about the origins of the affair. At the same 
time an investigation was made in the Nshongs and in the private records ® 
of the two families, and it was discovered that the right of precedence 
belonged to the Takahasi. But it was an affair carried over from the previous 
reign,” and, not wishing to make any sudden change, We desired that the 
two families should take precedence alternately, so that there should be no 
grievance between them. No edict was issued to the official in charge, but 
before each ceremony both families were informed that the precedence was 
to alternate. However, the present natsonst no buren, Adumi-no-sukune 
Tuginari, of the upper grade of the senior sixth rank, last year * at all three 
ceremonies, in the sixth, eleventh, and twelfth months,'° persistently 
demanded to take first place and would not give way, but pushed himself 
forward. Thereupon We commanded him, saying, “ We have several times 
of late announced that the precedence should alternate. This time, 
according to the proper order, the Takahasi will take precedence". 

Tuginari, however, ignoring Our command, immediately left the place, and 

I ap. TTB. . 

3‘ harake' jj. This was imposed on them because they had profaned the sanctity of the 
ceremony. It is described by Florenz, in his article ‘ Ancient Japanese Rituals— Pt. IV’ (TA8J., 
First Series, vol. xxvii, pt. i, p. 5), as ' the purification of an individual person from the pollution 
contracted by some offence, in which oase tho guilty person himself had to provide certain offerings 
to the Gods. ‘This was originally a mere religious ceremony, the offerings provided by the offender 
being, in the beginning, probably only such things of his personal property aa were considered 
to have been polluted. They were thrown away into the water. But out of this developed, in the 
course of tme, the idea of a penalty...’ Aooording to Gensen, a soslo of these ' expiatory fines’ 
for offences at religious ceremonies (great c, upper رجا‎ middle Ff, and lower F, &ocording 
to the gravity of the crime) was laid down in A.D. 801, but the later reference to ‘ upper and 
middle rituals of expiation ’ in this edict shows that some such scale was in use before that date, 


3 ap, 789. 4 It is not known what this matter was. RX. * E. th. 
1 Tho reign of the Emperor Koonin Jf {< (770-781). 
* ie. he did not wish to upadt a decision made by his predecessor. ° A.D, 791. 


15 The two sinkonstia ceremonies (sixth and twelfth months) and the atinome-maters (eleventh 
month). 
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indeed failed to serve at all Is this the manner in which,s subject should 
behave? The order of precedence must be settled by reference to ancient 
practice. At the same time this crime must be weighed and judged according 
to the law.’ I have consulted the Nshongs and find! that the Emperor 
Oho-tarasi-hiko-osiro-wake,* who ruled the world in the palace of Hisiro at 
Makimuku,? in the fifty-third year of his reign,* made & tour of inspection 
of the provinces of the East, and ‘ crossed over the channel of Aha. At this 
time the Emperor,‘ hearing the cry of a fish-hawk," wished to gee the bird’s 
form, and went out to sea in search of it. He caught some clams, where- 
upon the ancestor of the kasthade-no-omi, by name Ihaka-Mutukari* 
(ancestor of the Takahasi family), made shoulder-strape of bulrushes, and 
preparing a namasu of the clams, put it before him. Therefore he com- , 
mended the service rendered by the oms Ihaka-Mutukari, and granted him 
the Stewards’ ohotomo-be'.* On examining their family records I found 
much the same. This is the origin of the appointment of the Takahasi 
family as Imperial stewards. Again, in the third year of the Emperor 
Homuda,!? who ruled the world in the palace of Akira at Karusima,” I find 
* The fishermen of several places clamoured noisily, and would not obey the 
Imperial command. So Ohohama-no-sukune, ancestor of the Adumi-no- 
murasi, was sent, and on the day that he subdued them, he was made 


1 For the text of the Nikongi at this point, see Plate I. In the above translation, I have shown 
by inverted commas the extent to which the edict quotes from the Wihongi (the text of these 
quotations actually differs from that of the Nihongi in two or three minor details). 

* The Emperor Kelkoo 3h ۰ * In Yamato. 

4 According to the traditional chronology, Kelkoo reigned from A.D. 71-130, and his fifty- 
third year is therefore 4.p. 128. Modern scholarship, however, places his reign at the end of the 
Brd century, the conjectured dates given in R, K. Reischauer's Bariy Japanese History being 
A.D, 201-822. 

* In the edict JK FH, but in the Nitongi BR 7k FF. This latter is taken by Ban-Nobutomo 
(p. 49) to mean the straits betwoen Awa and Sagami (Le. the entrance to what is now Tookyoo 
Bay), and this appears to be the most common interpretation. Aston’s translation of this 

is '. . . orossed to the harbour of Aha’. 

* In the version of the story given in the Takahasi Usibumi, it is the Empress who hears the 
bird's ary, and wishes to see its form, while it 11 Mutakari, ancestor of the Takahasi family, who 
goes out to try to catch it, 

۱۲ kaluga-no-tori’ ۸ $y »- This is identified in dictionaries with the misago Th X 
(the fish-hawk or osprey), though thero seems to be considerable doubt whether such an 
identification is correct. * Great-grandsan of the Emperor Koogen JE JE. 

* * kanthade-mo-ohotomo-be.' This passage means that Mutukar! was appointed to the control 
of the staff of the Imperial kitchens. The Takahasi Usibums describes the creation of this ' oko- 
tomo-be’. The establishment by the Emperor Keikoo of the ' kasihade-no-chotomo-be’, a term 
translated by Chamberlain as ‘ the Great Butlers’ Tribe’, is also mentioned in the Koriki. Tho 
Syoostroka, under the heading ‘ Kasthads-no-chotomo-be’, states that this was a title given to 
Mutukeri on the occasion of the incident of the clams (see Sinten, p. 1701). Ban-Nobutomo, 
however, mamtains (pp. 76-7) that no such title was given to him, and that the ‘ Kastkade-wo- 
ohotomo-be’ of the Syoosiroku were & branch of his descendants who took as their name that 
of the ‘be’ of which their ancestor had been head. 

1۸ The Emperor Ooxin M jh. The dates of his reign are traditionally a.D. 270-312, but 
according to Relschauer 880—894. u In Yamato. 
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controller of the fishermen ’. This is the origin of the appointment of the 

Adumi family as Imperial stewards. Further, the Adumi falsely state that - 

their remote ancestor, Ohotahe-no-Narihuki, began the office of Imperial 

steward in the reign of the Emperor Mimaki-iri-hiko-niwe. Now if one 
examines their private reoords, one finds that this is added as & supple- 
mentary note at the foot of the page. The writing is particularly unakilful, 
and in a different hand, and the signs of forgery sre thus obvious. Therefore, 
examination both of the national history and of the family records shows 
that Thaka-Mutukari was first to be appointed and that Ohohama-no- 
sukune was appointed later. Five reigns * had passed, or more than two 
hundred years. So long is the period by which the appomtments are 
separated that there can be no doubt about the order of precedence. The 
matter is crystal-clear. It is right that the Takahasi should be first and the 
Adumi second. Again, Tuginari has persisted in his false statements, 
disputed the precedence at ceremonies and wilfully withdrawn himself, 
finally failing to serve at all. He has ignored Imperial commands and been 
lacking in the respect which a subject should show. If this offence be not 
punished, how then shall others be punished in future? Therefore I have 
consulted the Stikisewitu, which says: ‘Those who defy an Imperial 
messenger and lack the respect due from a subject, shall die by strangling ’. 

The Meireiritu? says : ' Those who defy an Imperial messenger and lack the 

respect due from a subject commit làse-majesté ', * and further ‘Those who 

are proved guilty of the eight crimes shall be dismissed from office’. This 
crime which Tuginari has committed, should, in accordance with ita gravity, 
and by law, be punished with death by strangling and dismissal from office. 

This has been reported in detail to the Emperor, and the following oommand 

has been received : ' His life is to be spared and he is to be baniahed. The 

rest * is to be as stated in your report. This must be noted as an example 
for the future °’. This order is to be carried out on receipt of this document. 

Eighteenth ' day of the third month, eleventh year of Enryaku.* 

1 Tbe Emperor Suuxin $f jii (07-28 20 or a.D. 230-258). 

3 Those of Kelkoo, Seimu, Tyuu-ai, Zingoo-Koogo, and Ooxin, i.e. the eystem of reckoning is 
inclusive. ‘More than two hundred years’ cannot refer to the time between the two appoint- 
menta, which took place (according to the old chronology) in aD. 123 and a.D. 272. The reference 
must be to the total period of years covered by the five reigns. 

3 Contained in the extant sections of the Taihoo oode. 

XR Bixth of the ' hatigyaku’ 7\ Bh, the eight types of arime which, according 
to the Taihoo code, were too serious to be pardoned even at a time of general amnesty. The 
remainder were RE 2, AE K JB. E TR. E aa, ROM, UR ae and K 06. Originally 
there had been ten such ortmes, on the model of the sywu-aku -]- Ei of T'ang China, but of these 
AR BB and Bg ۸ were later removed from the list. 5 le. the dismissal from office. 

* I$ is not clear whether this sentence forms part of the Imperial command, or whether this 
should be regarded as ending with the previous sentence ‘ The rest... your report’. Of the two 
alternatives the former seems the more Hkely. 

* The original text has ‘ nineteenth '. Ban-Nobutomo’s emendaton to ‘ eighteenth ' is based 
on the account of the incident given in the سوت‎ Kobusi Af XE BE Ht, where the day is 
Indloated by the cyolioel signs. * ap. 792. 
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C. The Sources and Scope of the Takahasi Utibumi 


The text used for this translation is that adopted by Ban-Nobutomo in his 
commentary. (The text whioh appears below (Plates II-V) was actually 


reproduced from Kootyuu Nihon Bungaku Takas BKB Kt H X x & 
X ¥ vol. 1 (Tookyoo, 1933), but is the same as that of Ban-Nobutomo.) 


No separate or complete copy of the Takahasi records had been preserved, and 
his edition was compiled from passages quoted in other works, namely the 
Hontyoo Geturyoo, the Nenzyuu Gyoort Hisyoo,* and the Seis Yooryaku.* 
He also made use of quotations from the Takahast Uztbumi in the Nihon 
Syoki Tuusyoo H zk sk AC ¥ ME (1762), by Tanikawa-Kotosuga $ JI) £ 5 
(1709-1776) ; the text of these, however, though in some places it differs from 
ita source, is taken from the Nenzyuu Gyoozi Hisyoo. Ban-Nobutomo divides 
the records into three sections, as follows :— 

(1) The legend concerning the appointment of Mutukari, ancestor of the 
Takahasi family, as ' kasthade-no-oms °. The whole text of this section is 


contained in the Hontyoo Geturyoo, under the heading 7X A, W A Pj FF 
Bl Bt Exo SU fc ME (‘sixth month, first day, the provision by the natzenst 
of rice cooked over a pure fire’). An abbreviated form of it is given in the 
Nenoyuu Gyoozs H$syoo, under the same heading. 

(2) An Imperial ediot, said to have been proolaimed on the death of 


1A ONE H @. This was a work recording in oalendmoal order oertain practices and 
customs in connexion with the various festivals of the year. Only the sections dealing with the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth months are now extant; they are contained in Gwasyo Rwssywu BE 6 
HÎ UE, merles 1, no. 6 (Tookyoo, 1932). According to the Hontyoo Syosyaky Mokwrokw 25 MN 
"p FF ۳ GE (in Gunsyo سود‎ series 1, no. 28), the work was compiled by one Kinkate Z Fy. 
Now, Ban-Nobutomo (p. 46) conjectures that this may possibly have been a certain Koremune- 
no-Ason Einketa Hf 5 Bf Ex J) Jj, who is referred to in a document of 926. This conjecture, 
however, cannot be supported by evidence, and depends on yet another conjecture. The author 
of the Sein Yooryakw (see n. 8 below) also had the comparatively rare name Koremune, and 
furthermore the same official title (HA 33: FF -t 4k Ze tk FF Pr) مه‎ the above Koremune- 
no-Ason Kinkata. Thus the former, who lrved at the end of the 10th century, may have been the 
son or at least a relative of the latter. There is therefore some ground for supposing, if this relation- 
ship is assumed, that the Honiyoo Gefiryoo, whioh is a work of much the same type as the Setri 
Yooryakw, was written by this Koremune-no-Ason Kinkata. 

146 FF FF BL BR PD. This w another record of festival practice, hkewise contained in 
Gunsyo Ewisyux, series i, no. 6. A oolophon tells us that it was begun in the Emin Zk 4— period 
(1398-8) and completed in tho Kareki Ji, [RF period (1820-8), but the identity of the author 
is unknown. 

° Ek Of EE .از‎ A work compiled during the reign of the Emperor Itixyoo — 4f (987-1011) 
by Koremune-no-Awon Kotosuke #§ 5: BN Ex Jp ۰ This too dealt with the festival 
calendar, but also contained legal information, in connexion with shrines, registers, land, eto. 
It was originally m 130 volumes, but of theee only nine are now extant; they are included in 
ee $E 48 Se i 1000); dms TEE 

‘i ‘imibi’ are fires kindled with special precautions against pollution. On the 
morning of the first day of the sixth, eleventh, and twelfth months, ros and other food was 
cooked in the naisensi over such a ‘ pure fire ’ (the cooking-stove in the naisensi was itself actually 
called imbi) and served to the Emperor in the Seiryooden. The custom is sald to have originated 
in the time of the Emperor Kelkoo, and to mark the beginning of the religious ceremonies held in 
the months in question. 
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Mutukari, and addressed to his spirit. The full text of this is taken from the 
عم‎ Yooryaku, vol. 26, Festival Calendar (4 FF fr 38) section, under the 
heading ‘ Eleventh month, middle day of the Hare, the mhiname-matun ’. 
In addition, a fragment of it is quoted in the Nenzyuu Gyoozt Htsyoo, ‘ Tenth 
month, middle day of the Dragon, the toyo-no-akari-no-seite ($ 9] i My)”. 

(3) The dazyookan-pu of 792 translated above, which appears in the Honiyoo 
Geturyoo (sixth month, eleventh day). Though it is there introduced with the 
phrase 2 HE JE 2 ss, it is in a sense perhaps not part of the Takahass Uzsbums 
proper, being an official document having been incorporated in and not written 
as part of the Takahasi records. It is omitted, for instance, from the Takahasi 
Usibums as contained in Kootyuu Nihon Bungaku Tatket, which reproduces 
from Ban-Nobutomo’s text only sections one and two. Certainly it is in a 
different category from these two sections, being written entirely in Chinese. 
I have therefore felt it unnecessary to reproduce here the text of this third 


D. Style and Seript 

There is no unity of style. The first section has a rather primitive appearance, 
being a curious mixture of (1) passages in Chinese, (2) passages in Japanese, 
written out in the same manner as the senmyoo in the Syoku-Nthongs, i.e. in 
& mixed ideographic and phonetio script, postpositions and verb-endings being 
written with man-yoogana of smaller size than the characters used ideo- 
graphically, and (3) passages with a Chinese word-order, but obviously intended 
to be read as Japanese, since they contain Japanese words written phonetically 
in man-yoogana (we may include in this category the passages where verb- 
endings are written in man-yoogana in the place where the verb would be in 
& Japanese sentence or clause, Le. at the end, but the verbs to which they 
belong are placed earlier m the sentence, followmg the Chinese order of words). 
The second section, the Imperial edict, is almost entirely in Japanese, written 
in senmyoo-gaks. The third section, the dasyookan-pu is, as already stated, in 
Chinese. 

E. Date of Composition 

It seems reasonable to suppose that, once it had become possible, with the 
introduction into Japan of the Chinese script, to keep records, they would be 
kept not only for official but also for private purposes, and that at least the 
leading families would have their traditions committed to writing. How early 
such & practice may have grown up, we do not know, but it is clear that by the 
end of the 7th century A.D. a number of such records were in existence, for in 
the preface to the Koziks? we find : ' Hereupon the Heavenly Sovereign (Tenmu) 


3 A ceremony, held on the day after the miname-maiwri or three days after the daszyoosat, at 
which new rice was served to the Emperor and the Court officials, Strictly speaking, it was not 
part of the doizyoo or nisname ceremonies, but a form of celebration afterwards. The name is said 
to refer to the reddening of the face as a result of drmking sabe. 

* Chamberlain's translation, p. 10. 
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commanded, saying: “I hear that the chronicles of the Emperors and likewise 
the original words in the possession of the various families deviate from exact 
truth, and are mostly amplified by empty falsehoods” ’. Thus Ban-Nobutomo is 
probably right when he suggests + that the Takahasi Uribumi now extant was 
not the first version of the Takahasi records to be written, but was based on 
older documents. There is little or no reliable evidence, however, as to the date 
of its composition. 

The end of the first section cannot have been written until 792, for that 
date is clearly referred to in the closing sentence. Further, the opening phrases 
80 closely resemble the corresponding passage in the Nihongi that Ban-Nobutomo 
supposes them to be a quotation from it, and thus seta the earlier limit at 720. 
He oonoludes, on the basis of certain references in the text to Awa, that though 
the closing sentences were written in 792, the main body of the text was written 
some 40 years earlier. Originally a koori WB of Kazusa province, Awa in 718 
became itself a province. In 741 it reverted to ite former status of koors, but in 
757 once again became a separate province. Now, according to Ban-Nobutomo, 
the fact that the Takahasi Usiburw refers to ‘ Kam-iu-husa-no-kuns. Aha’ 
indicates that it was probably written at a time when Awa had the status of 
a koor of Kazusa province, i.e. either before 718 or between 741 and 757. As he 
considers it unlikely to have been written before the appearance of the Nehongt 
in 720, the most probable date of composition is the period 741-79 

This theory depends on the assumption that places are described in the 
Takahasi Usibums? in the terms applicable at the time when it was written, 
and not in those applicable at the time of the incidents related. This, Ban- 
Nobutomo maintains, was a common practice m ancient works, and it is 
exemplified for him in the Takahasi Usbums by the reference to ‘ Kams-tu- 
husa-no-kuns’, since the province of Husa was at the time of the Emperor 
Keikoo, and indeed until the 7th century, not divided into the two separate 
provinces of Upper and Lower Husa. Now, in the second section of the Takahas 
Uztbumi there occurs the phrase ‘ Kam-tu-husa-no-buni no wosa tomo Aha-no- 
. kuni no wosa tomo ’, and it is obvious that if the whole of this phrase is interpreted 
according to Ban-Nobutomo’s general assumption, it must indicate that this 
part of the Takahan Ussburm was written at a time when not only Kazusa but 
also Awa was a province, and Ban-Nobutomo's theory becomes untenable, at 
least as far as the second section is concerned. Accordingly, while asserting that 
the first of these two phrases refers to ‘the province of Kami-tu-hnsa’, he 
attempts to avoid disturbing his theory by supposing * that kums in ' Aha-no- 
kunt’ means not ‘province’ (in the sense of an administrative unit), but 
‘region ’ or ‘ district’, in a vague sense. One might in the first place ask why, 
if Awa was a part of Kazusa, the text should mention them here separately, 

1 Bee p. 49 of Ban-Nobutomo's commentary. 

* For the theories described in this paragraph, see p. 49 and also p. 98 of the commentary. 

? ven in the second section, where, according to Ban-Nobutomo, we have an edict of the 
Emperor Keikoo preserved in other respects in its original form. 

* pp. 104-5 of the commentary. 
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when the ‘ wosa’ of Kazusa would necessarily have been ‘wosa’ of Awa as 
well. However that may be, it seems to me i any case unjustified to suppose 
that kumt is here used in two different ways in what appear to be parallel 
phrases. It must surely mean either ‘ province’ in both cases, or ‘ district’ in 
both cases, whether this would fit in with Ban-Nobutomo’s theory or not. 

In thus pointing out a weakness in Ban-Nobutomo's theory, however, I am 
not saying that the date which he suggests for the composition of the Takahasi 
Uzibums is necessarily wrong, at least as regards the first section. Indeed the 
evidence is 80 scanty that the question must be left open. One thing, however, 
of which we can be fairly certain is that the first and second sections were 
submitted to the Throne in justification of the Takahasi claim to precedence 
over the Azumi, though the date of their submission is not olear. It may have 
been 792, the date referred to in the closing sentences of the first section, but it 
must be admitted that there is no mention in the dasyookan edict of a memorial 
presented at that time. Sakamoto-Taroo, in his article on the Takahasi Uzibums 
in Nihon Bungaku Daszsten,! follows Ban-Nobutomo in supposing that the first 
two sections formed part of the memorial known to have been presented in 789. 
1۶ this is correct, the closing sentences of the first section, with their reference 
to the year 792, must have been added later (Ban-Nobutomo thinks, after the 
promulgation of the dasyookan edict in that year). Whether the main body of 
the text, apart from the closing sentences, was quoted from already existing 
records; whether it was newly composed; or whether it was a somewhat 
clumsy combination of newly written material with quotations from earlier 
records, we cannot know. Of these three alternatives, the last seems to me to be 
the most likely. But no definite conclusion can be reached since we have no 
knowledge of the source from which the writers of the Hontyoo Geturyoo, 
Nenzyuu Gyoozi Hisyoo, eto., took their quotations. 


F. The Text 

(a) Japanese text (see Plates I-V) 
(b) Transliteration and notes 

The following is a transliteration, with explanatory notes, of Ban-Nobutomo’s 
kana reading of the Takahasi Urtbum. In this, like Moto-ori in his version of 
the Kozsks, he has in some places supplied honorifice which are not indicated 
in the origmal; agam, while for many of his readings of individual words he 
&dduoes supporting evidence, some are rather doubtful. Nevertheless, this kana 
reading is on the whole extremely valuable, provided that it is regarded as 
a suggested, rather than a definitive, reading of the Takahasi Usiburm. 


Section I 
Kakemaku mo kasikoki Makimuku no Hisiro no miya ni ame no sita 
sirosimesisi Ohotarasi-hiko-osiro-wake no sumera-mikoto no isoxi-amari-mitose 


2 H A XC B BEAL Tookyoo, 1952, vol. iv, p. 448. 
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tutinoto-wi no haduki matigimitati ni mikotonori site noritamahaku: Are 
kanasiki ko * wo omohu koto idure no hi ni ka yamamu. Wo-usu-no-miko (mata 
no na ha Yamato-Takeru-no-miko) no muketamahisi kuniguni wo meguri- 

mimu to su to noritamahiki Kono tuki Ise ni idemasi uturite Aduma no kuni 
niirimasiki Huyu totuki Kami-tu-husa-no-kuni Aha no Ukisima * no miya ni 
itarimasiki. Bono toki Thaka-Mutuknri-no-mikoto mi-tomo ni tukahematuriki. 
Sumera-mikoto Katusiks no nu * ni idemasite mi-kari sesimetamabu. Ohokisaki 
Yasaka-hime * ha karimiya ni masimasite Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto mo mata 
todomari-haberiki. Kono toki ohokisaki Thaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto ni 
noritamahaku: Kono ura ni &yasiki tori no kowe kikoyu. Sore gaku-gaku 
nakeri5 fono katati wo mimaku-horisu to notamahu. Sunahati Ihaka- 
Mutukari-no-mikoto hune ni norite tori no moto ni itareba tori odorokite 
koto-ura ni tobiki. Naho ohi-yukedomo tuhi ni e-torazu. Koko ni Ihaka- 
Mutukari-no-mikoto norohikeraku: Nare tori yo. Sono kowe wo sitahite 
katati wo mimaku-horisuru ni koto-ura ni tobi-uturite sono katati wo misimezu. , 
Ima yori noti kunuga ni e-agarazare. Mosi oho-tuti no gita ni woraba kangrazu 
sinamu. Watanake wo mote sumika to seyo to ihiki. Kaheru toki ni tomo wo 
kaherimi surebs uwo ohoku ohi-ku. Sunahsti [haka-Mutukari-no-mikoto 
tunuhazu no yumi ® wo mote ukaberu uwo no naka ni atesikaba sunahati 
hazu ni tukite idete tatimati ni amate wo etu. Nadukete kata-uwo ؟‎ to ihu. 
Ko wo ima no yo no kotoba ni katuwo " to ihu. (Ima tunu wo mote turibari no 

1 * Wo-usu-no-miko ' (* Yamato-Takeru-no-miko’). Ban-Nobutomo (p. 46) says that he had 
been dead for fourteen years before the incidents of this story, but according to the Nikongi he 
died in the forty-third year of Keikoo’s reign, Le. only ten years before. 

* Probably the small island of that name off the coast near Katiyama Wẹ زا‎ in modem 
Tibe-ben. Ban-Nobutomo (pp. 49-80) mentions a small shrine on it called Ukieima Myoozin 
RP OB HH FH, and suggests, on the strength of a local tradition, that this may have been the 
aite of the temporary residence used by Keikoo during his visit to this district. 

* A plain in the district (T$) of the same name in the province of Simoose. The pronunola tion 
given for this name in the Wamgoosyoo "HI 4% $p ta Katosika’ Jm] jk 3 JH, but in the 
Man-yoosyws it appears as ‘ Katusika’, the form which it has to-day. 

«"Yamikanot-hime-no-mikoto', « conach of tho Emperor Kelkoo Note that ‘ ohokisaki’ 
here means ' Empress ' and not, as is usual, ‘ Empress Dowager 

* From this it would seem that the namo ‘ kabuga-no-tori’, by which these birds are described 
in the Wthongi, is probably onomatopaic. (See also n. 7, p. 117.) 

® A bow whose ends (‘ has") are made of horn. 

7 The word baiko (‘ bonito ') is almost certainly derived from an earlier "kaác-wo, meaning 
‘hard fish’, presumably because bonito is usually eaten in dried form. Now when the text 
says thet what was latar callo BE fj (Le. ° kako’) was originally called I $, it is 
reasonable to suppose thas these characters stand for ‘ kata-wwo ', particularly as kata is the first 
element in the normal reading (katabwna) of xj]. Even if we agree with Ban-Nobutomo's reading 
* kata-wco’, however, we can hardly accept his interpretation of its meaning here. The first 
element of kataluna, he says (p. 56), means ‘ inclining in ane direction, to one aide ', and it is in this 
meaning that kata is used in ‘ kaia-wwo’; the fish were so named by Mutukari because they all 
came crowding up to the aide of his boat. (Though the kate of katabuas is normally taken to be 
from katasi [' hard "|, ib is somewhat strange that the character for the whole word batakwsa 
ahould be used in the meaning ' hard’, when property it signifies ‘ obstinate’, ‘ stupid,’. Is it 
perhaps possible that, whatever the reading, the use of the characters ff] fü is meant to imply 
‘ stubborn fish ’ or ‘ stupid fish ', amoe these creatures were birds timed by s curse into fish for 
having eluded the efforts of Mutukari to oatoh them and thus prevented him from satisfying the 
desire of the Empress to see them 1) 
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e wo tukuri katuwo wo turu ha kono yosi nari.) ! Mi-hune siho no karuru ni 
ahite su no uhe ni winu.! Hori-idasamu to suru ni yasaka * no siro-umugi 
hitotu wo etu. Thaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto sono hutakusa no mono wo gasagete 
ohokisaki ni tatematuriki. Sunahati ohokisaki hometamahi yorokobitamahite 
noritamahaku: Ito umaka kiyoku tukurite mi-ke ni sonshematuramu to 
noritamahu. Sono toki Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto mawosaku: Mutukari 
tukurasete tatemataramu to mawosite Musasi-no-kuni no miyatuko no kamu- 
tu-oya Ohotamohi* Titibu-no-kuni* no miyatuko no kamu-tu-oya Áme-no- 
uhahara Ame-no-sitahara-bitodomo * wo yobasimete namasu ni tukuri mate 
ni-yaki site kusagusa 7 i-morite Kahaha-no-yama * no hazi* no ha wo 


1 Ban-Nobutomo, p. 58, says that this interpolated note is obscure, but quotes a desoription 
given him by a nativeof Awsof (contemporary) local methods of fishing for bonito and suggests that 
the method referred to m the note may have been somewhat similar. Instead of bait, a piece of 
carved horn was used, to the side of which an iron hook was tied. The line passed through a small 
hole m the bese of the horn, and bamboo poles 7 or 8 swa round and 8 or 9 syakw long were used 
as rods, Sometimes the horn was wrapped in the skin of A«gw fik or black birds’ down. The 
fish would crowd round the boats vying with each other to hite at the horn, and it had even been 
known for fish to leap out of the water into boats. Aooording to the Heibonsya 28 JL gt œ- 
oyclopeadia (vol. v, Tookyoo, 1982) imitation bait of horn (as an alternative to live bait), is still 
used to-day in kaiwo-fishing, and bugs skin and birds’ down serve apparently to make the imitation 
bait look Hie fish used as live bait. 

* From an ancient word meaning ' to go aground on the sand '. FR is an ate-si. 

3‘ yasaka ', literally ' eight eyabw', here means only ‘large’. ‘ swugi’ is an old word for 
hamagwri ' clam’. 

* According to the Xuwi-o-migasjuko Hongi E iff Ac dp. part of the Kuni ¥ 3 dC 
or Sendai (46 $X) Kusi Hongi, the name of the first buni-no-miyaiuko of Musasi, appointed in the 
reign of Seimu pit gi, the emperor following Keikoo, was 'Htamohi' jt XK Æ Jp. (The 
Kusiki is a historical work, purporting to have been compiled by Syootoku Taisi and Soga-no- 
Umako, but in fact a forgery of much later date.) 

š Note that although Titibu is here treated as separate from Musaal, it is later referred to as 
‘ Musasi-no-busi Titi ’. ‘ 

* Ban-Nobutomo, pp. 61-2, supposes that this refers to descendanta of two of the 32 deities 

in attendance on ‘ Nigi-hayabi-no-mikoto ' M 34 H iy when he descended from Heaven. The 
names of these two deities are given in the Tensin Hongi K jf Æ AE section of the Kurik; 
as ‘ Ame-no-uhaberu-no-mikoto’ K _ ¥ ff and ‘ Ame-no-mtaharu-no-mikoto’ K F 
3 Gy, and it is noted there of the second af the two that he was the ancestor of the bwni-no- 
miyaiuko of Titibu. Further, it is stated in the Kwai-no-miyatuko Hongi that tho first bunt-no- 
miyatuko of Titibu (sald to have been appointed in the reign of Buuxin) was a descendant of one 
‘° Ya-kokoro-omohi-kane-no-mikoto' 7 ¥ B 4r (or 48) ©, and this latter figure appears 
to have been the father of the two deities in question here. 
i ۲ Ban-Nobutomo (p. 62) interpreta f as referring to other dishes served in addition to the 
clam and bonito. I have taken it, however to refer only to the various ways—bolled, broiled, and 
as nomasy—in which Mutukari's offering of clam and bonito were prepared (Le. I interpret 
Ban-Nobutomo's ‘ kusagusa ' to mean, nob ‘ busagueo wo’, but ' busagusc mé ’). 

* This is thought to be what is now known as Mt. Yamamoto ||| Æ پل‎ in Tateno-mura 
۲ EF Ff (Tiba-ken). The place-name ' Kahaha ' occurs in the Wowgoosyoo. 

° The vegetable wax-tree (Rhus sucoedaxea). Another form of the word is haze. 


c 
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mite fakasuki! yatu ni sasitukuri maki? no ha wo mite hirasuki? yata ni 
sasitukurite hikage wo torite kadura to si kama no ha wo mote midura wo maki 
masagedura wo torite tasuki ni kake ? obi ni si ayuhi * wo yuhite kusegusa no 

1 ‘takasudi’ were dishes on stands, used at the dairyoosn. The Ywwsyokw Kos Zien 
(Tookyoo, 1023) states that they were utenalls of between five and aix sus in height and seven 
ود‎ across, and were placed on eight-legged tables, the whole being oovered with o&k-leaves ; 
but the accompanying illustration is nob very helpful, ainoa we can see the table and oak-leaves, 
but not the utensils themselves. Now the Bagisiht FE Jif sh (from which the above facts about 
dimenmona are taken—see Ban-Nobutomo, p. 68, where the relevant passage is quoted, or Sinton, 
p. 1261) tells us that iakaswhs had four ' wori-asi' $f IÆ ; Doi Nikon Kobugo Ziten k H 2k 
BE FF ۲۴ ۷۲ and other dictionaries, however, state that takasuki were the samo as بت‎ 
which were single-legged stands for dishes, or stands and dishes combined, in ordinary secular use 
(for an illustration of these, see Y wesyoku باون کر‎ Ziiten, under takaiuki). Faced with thees oon- 
tradiotory statements, 1$ is difficult to decide what the form of the takasubi actually was. There 
is no doubt, however, that etymologically this word and takatuds are the seme, suki being an 
alternativo form of tubi $f ar ۰ 

‘ btrasuls’ wero also utensils used at the daisyoosai. Of modem works of reference, only tho 
Heibonsya encyclopedia (vol xvi, Tookyoo, 1088) attempts to explain how the birarukt 
ee Oe Diay the farer prece lower than the lastar: The Bagiris, 
however (loo. cit.), states that their were the same as those of the tabasubi, adding 
* tadasi asi ha worasare’ (4H JE AR Yî )—thongh it is not oleer exactly what this means. In 
the Bikyoo Doisyoo-e-i Jk. 3. K WE f RL (quoted in Dai Nihon Kobugo Ziten) there appears 
the note ' takasuki (bubote), kirasuki (rade) '. This suggests that, whether or not they wero of 
the same height, the Atrasubs and the takasuks may have differed in the type of dish that they 
supported, those used with the former being flat, or at least shallow, and those used with the 
latter being leas shallow. 

* Aocordmg to Ban-Nobutomo (p. 68), this means here the Mao: Pf ‘ cypress’. The word is 
also cocastonally used, however, to refer to the augi $4 ' oryptomeria '. 

۱ masage in ‘ masagedura ' is an unusual form of masabi, ‘ lasuki ' is translated by both Satow 
and Chamberlain as ‘sash ', but the best translation seems to be that of Aston —' shoulder- 
straps’. Batow ( Ancient Japanese Rituals’, pt. ii, TASJ., First Series, vol. ix, p. 210, n. 16) 
has the following note on the word : . the iasuki was a cord or sash passed over the shoulders, 
round the beck of the neck, and attached to the wrists, to strengthen the hands for the support 
of weights, whence the name, which means ۲۲ hand-helper ". Ib was thus different both in form 
and use from the modern tasuds, a cord with ita two ends joined which is worn behind the neck, 
under the arms and round the back, to keep the modern loose sleeves out of the way when house- 
hold duties are being performed.’ 'igswb« kaburu tomonowo ' is commonly used in the Norio 
as a general expression for male attendants. 

This present passage of the Takahasi Ussbwew should be compared with the descriptions in 
the Kosibi, Wehongi, and Kogo Sywes of the way in whioh ‘ Ame-no-uxume-no-mikoto ' adored. 
herself before beginning her dance in front of the Heavenly Rook-dwelling. In those it is the 
shoulder-straps which are made from clubmoss, while the headdress is made from the spindle-tree, 
Aston comments (Chamberlam’s translation of Koski, p. 69): ‘The clubmoss seams & more 
Hkely material than the spindle-tree for a headdress—vide Motoori. Later writers mention 
a Mkage wo kamira but never (1) & masabi-kasura.’ Moto-orl, in Kostbi-den d; MM. ۳۵ {¥ (in 
Moto-ori-Norinaga Lensy Æ FE ۱۵۲ JE Æ 4k, Tookyoo, 1926, voL با‎ pp. 409-10) quotes 
a suggestion of Mabuti that in the original text of the Kosiki the headdress was dosoribed as being 
made of clubmoss and the shoulder-siraps as mads from the spindle-tree, but that the taxt has 
become corrupt and the two things have been reversed ; the Aikage, says Mabuti, is too weak to 
be suitable for making tasuki, unlike the masaki, which is tough. Moto-ori raises the objection 
to this suggestion that, while MEage no kasura is a common phrase, there is no instance in ancient 
works of a masabi no tanuki, but he has obviously overlooked this passage in the T'abakasi Usilwens. 
(With reference to the suitability of Mikage for making taswb, it should be noted that Ban- 
Nobutomo, pp. 64 and 68, denies that it is too weak for this purpose.) 

* A sort of garter, used presumably to keep the baggy legs of the kakama out of the way. The 
hakama was lifted up to the knee, where the end was secured with a card. 
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mono wo sonahe yuhi-kararite! sumera-mikoto mi-kari yori kaheri-irimasu 
toki ni tukahematuramu to su. Kono toki ! noritamahaku : Tare ai ga tukurite 
tatematureru mono zo to tohitamahu. Sono toki ohokisaki mawositamahaku : 

Ko ha Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto ga tatematuru tokoro no mono nari to 
mawoaitamahikereba sunahati yorokobitamahi hometamahite noritamahaku : 
Ko ba Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto hitori ga kokoro ni ha arazu ko ha ame ni 
masu kami no okonahitamaheru mono nari. Yamato-no-kuni ha okonahu waza 
wo mote na wo ohosuru kuni nari.? Thake-Mutukari-no-mikoto ha aga mikotati 
ni are * miko no yaso-tuduki ni tohoku nagaku * sumera ga ama-tu-mi-ke wo 
ihahi-yumahari * torimotite’ tukahemature to ohosetamahite ® sunahati 
Wakayuwe-no-murazira * ga moto-tu-oya Mononobe-no-Ohomehu-no-murasi !^ 
no hakitaru tati wo toki-okasete sohetemahiki." Mata kono okonahu waza ha 
ohotomo tati-narabite tukahematurubeki mono to are to noritamabite hi no 


1 In the Jhagisiki description of the iakaswbs and the kirasubi (see n. l, p. 125), it is laid 
down that they should be decorated with paper-mulberry fibre (JA XK $4 £N 3E 39 t 
‘ yuu wo mots masubi-iarets kacare’). Presumably the ornamenta tn this oase were of a similar 
kind. 

* Having eaten the meal which Mutukari had had 

? It is pomible to read fà 4% as‘ xa s» oks ', in which osse this sentence might be interpreted 
as moaning ‘The country of Yamato is famous for its deeds’. However, Ban-Nobutomo's 
interpretation, taking ‘ okonahw wasa ’ as ‘ the office or work which one performs’ and reading 
fh E, es‘ na wo ohars ', has hore been adopted as more appropriate to this context, for there is 
no doubt that the general implication af this whole passage is thas Mutukarl, on being appointed 
as Imperial steward, received the title of ‘ kastkade-mo-oms '. Tho granting of this title, though It 
is not explicitly mentioned here, is recorded in the Syoosirokw (of n. 5, p. 115). 

* The conjunctive form of an old verb ars (= «maru 2E 4). The combination ' ars miko’ 
is grammatioally unusual. In similar contexts elsewhere one commonly finds aremasome (masu 

honorific), and it is therefore thought that the text here is incomplete and ahould read 
p XN sb xh. Alternatively, it is possible that ‘are’ is to be treated here as a noun, and that 
the postpoaition o should be understood after it. This seems unlikely, however, sinoo this 
passage is clearly written as Japanese, with the postpositions shown in man-yoogona. 

* of. the phrase ‘ naga mi-ke no toko mi-ke” in the Norio. Satow translates this as ' long food 
and distant food ', but says in a note (T'ASJ., First Series, vol. vii, p. 125, n. 40): ‘ Both words, 
ioko and naga, have reference here to time. In the Manyefu they are thus employed over and over 
again; ... The ides is that the Mikado is to partake of this food during a long life, and the whole 
phrase might more freely be rendered “ perpetual food ", without its moaning being at all 
sacrificed.’ 

* Both verbs mean ‘to avoid dafllement ’. ‘ yumakarw ' is derived from imu. 

1 In view of the general tone of this whole passage, ' torimotite’ may well be as Ban-Nobutomo 
(p. 73) says, an echo of the phrase used in the Nakaiomi no Yogoto and elsewhere in the Norito.— 
'íkasi-koko wo naka torimotits '—whioh is normally taken to mean ‘acting as intermediary 
between the Gods and the Sovereign, as if grasping the middle of a wondrous spear’. Nevertheless, 
it oan equally well be interpreted more simply, as ‘ undertaking ', ‘ taking charge of’. 

* Ban-Nobutomo (p. 73) regards # here as meaning the samo as ff 4% above, but I would 
suggest, since there is no $, in our text, that $y be interpreted as meaning ' commanded ’. 
( ohoms” = ‘to command’ is normally written f] but fi indicates the original meaning 
of the word.) 

* According to the Kosi, this clan was established in the reign of the Emperor Suinin 3& ۰ 

1? Mentioned in the X FR Æ fl section of the Kusit. The Mononobe clan was, according 
to the Koriki, descended from ‘ Umasi-ma-xi-no-mikoto’, son of ‘ Nigi-hayabl-no-mikoto '. 

2 To his commands, the Emperor ' added’ the gift of a sword. 
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tatusi hi no yokosi kagetomo sotomo! no kuniguni hito wo wakati-utusite 
ohotomo-be to nadukete Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto ni temahi * mata moromoro 
no udibito ? higasi no kata no kuniguni no miyatuko towo-amari-huta-udi * no 
makurago 5 onomo-onomo hitori dutu ° tatematurasete hirasuki " hire tamahite 
yosasitamahiki. Yamanu umikaha naru mono ha taniguku no sawataro 


E 


1 Ban-Nobutomo's reading ‘ ks no tadusi’, though he adduces examples to support it, is very 
unusual More common is Ai wo éatasi, but the most common reading is M no tate, 

These four phrases together meen ‘in all directions’, Le. to north, south, east, and west. 
* kagetomo ', derived from kage-iu-omo, means ‘ south ', the light side, or the direction facing the 
sunlight (kage = Aikage). Given this, and the fact that all important buildings, such as Imperial 
palaces, were built facing south, it will readily be understood that *“ sotomo ’, derived from 
so( = se)-iu-omo (Le. the rear side), means ‘north’. ‘ Hi so taisi’ and ' ki so yoko’ signify 
properly the line of direction E-W and the line N-S respectively, but according to at least one 
dictionary, they oan also mean respectively ‘east’ and ‘south’ alone. In this context, it seema 
better to take them in & narrow sense, but if ' bt no yokos ' is taken as meaning ' south ', we have 
the difficulty that there are in this passage two words of that meaning (while there is no word for 
* west"). Now in a poem in the Maa-yooryws (vol. i, no. 51) describing the views from the gates 
on all four sides of the Imperial palace of the Empress Zitoo KF Xf, there occur all four terms 
In question here, and we find, in addition to ‘Ad wo tate’ used for ‘ east, ‘At no yoko’ used quite 
clearly for ' west’; on this evidence I think we are amply justified in assigning the latter 
sense to ‘ht no yokoei ' in the present oase, 

? Bee n. 9, p. 117 above. 'okotomo' I take to mean something like ‘ assistants’; it has, 
of course, no connexion here with the clan of that name. 

* Ban-Nobutomo (p. 78) supposes that this refers to the leading men of the vanous olana. 

“af. the Kosiki under the Emperor Suuxin (Chamberlain’s translation, p. 216), where it is 
stated thas ‘ His Augustness Take-nuna-kaha-wake was sent to the twelve cirouits to the eastward 
to quiet the unsubmissive people’. ‘ Circuits’ is a translation of 1M, thought here to have the 
senso of ‘ province’. Moto-ori suggests that the twelve places referred to are Ise, Owari, Mikawa, 
Tootooml, Suruga, Kal, Ixu, Sagami, Musesi, Husa, Hitati, and Mitinoku. Thm would inolude 
the whole east and north-east of the country. 

5' makurago’ means new-born or very young babies. 

* Grammatically, this sentence is by no means clear. Ban-Nobutomo (p. 79) interpreta ‘ moro- 
moro ao wiibito’ as co-ordinate with ‘Adgasi...makwrago’. Further, he takes ' onomo-onomo 
Mori mcu’ as applying only to ‘ malerago ' and not, as is possible, to ‘ sdibito ' as woll. I have 
interpreted ' «dibüo ' as co-ordinate with ' Adgasi no kunt no miyahiko iowo-amari-heia-wdi °, 
both phrases being linked by ‘so’ to, and qualifying, ' wabwrago '. My reason for Interpreting 
thus is that sinos the previous sentence described how men were taken from the various provinoes 
to form an ‘ okotomo-be ', the present sentence contains unnecessary repetition unless the whole 
of it is taken to refer to children. 

* Ban-Nobutomo (p. 78) says that these were the Aérasubi from which the Emperor had just 
eaten, and adds, rather speculatively, that the reason for the choice of them as gifts was probably 
that the Emperor had particularly enjoyed the namasu of clam which would have been served on 
them. This explanation is extremely unsatisfactory, and I suggest that the text here is corrupt 
and should read, not 5 3x, but Ê X (tasuks). It is easy to see how confualon may have arisen 
between cursive forms of 25 and Æ; and though elsewhere in this taxt we find tasubs written 
SE M KK, F AK owu, og. in the Karik. Furthermore, tasubi and Mre (a cloth worn on the 
head, hanging down over the neck and shoulders, by the unems JÈ Zr) are regularly associated 
in the Norito, the phrase ' iasubi kaburu iomonowo hire kaburu tomonowo ', which Batow translates 
' sezh-weering attendants and so&rf-woering attendants’, being a general expression for male 
and female attendants. In view of the nature of the appointment which Mutukari had just 
received, and which meant that he would be in charge of these ' sash-wearing attendants and 
soarf-woaring attendants’, iceubi and Are, for use by his subordinates, would seem to be an 
appropriate gift. 
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kihami* kahera no kayohu kihami * hata no hiromono hata no samono ke no 
aramono ke no nikomono? kusagusa no monodomo wo sonahe husane * 
torimotite tukahemature to yoeasitamahu. Kaku yosasitamahu koto ha aga 
hitori no kokoro ni arazu ko ha ame ni masu kami no mi-koto zo. Aga miko § 
Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto morotomo  morobitora wo moyohosi-hikiwite 
tuttsimari-isosimi-tukahemature to ohosetamahi ukehitamahite yosasite- 
mahiki. Kono toki Kami-tu-husa-no-kuni no Aha no ohokami * wo mi-ke-tu- 
kami to masetatematurite Wakayuwe-no-murazira ga moto-tu-oya Ohomehu- 
no-murazi no ko Toyohi-no-murasi wo site hi wo kirasimete ko wo imibi to site 
ihahi-yuma&mshete" mi-ke ni sonahe narabi ni Ohoyasima ni katadorite 
ya-wotoko ya-wotome 9 sadamete kamunihe ohonihedomo ° ni tukahematuri- 
hazimeki. (Tadasi Aha no ohokami wo mi-ke-tu-kami to nasu to ihu ha ima 
daizensiki no saizin 2° nari. Ima imibi wo kirasimuru ohotomo-no-miyatuko ha 
Mononobe-no-Toyohi-no-murazi no suwe nari.) Onazi toai !! no sihasu wo mote 
sumera-mikoto Aduma yori Ise-no-kuni Kanbata no miya ni kaherimasi isori- 
amari-yotose kinoe-ne no nagatuki Ise yori Yamato no Makimuku no miya ni 
keaherimasiki. Isozi-amari-nanatose hinoto-u no simotuki ® Musasi-no-kuni 
Titibuohotomo-be* no kamn-tu-oya Miyake-no-murazi Oyu yuhu wo mote kama 
no ha ni kahete midura wo makiki. Kore yori kono kata yuhu wo motihite 


1 The same phrase 18 found m the Norio. It is not known what species is meant by ‘ tosigukw ’, 
but Satow seys in a note on it (TASJ., Emst Series, vol. vii, p. 124, n. 34) that ‘it is certainly 
a large type of frog which, as its name “ valley-creeper ” indicates, is found in damp shady places.’ 
The meaning of ' sawatorw’ appears to be little different from that of watarw alone. 

* This phrase does not so far as I know oocur elsewhere. In a similar context in the Narito wo 
find‘... the blue ses-plain as far as the Irmrt whither come the prows of the ahips without letting 
their poles or paddles be dry " * kahera ' is a compound of bai (oar) and Aera (blade). 

3 The two phrases with ‘hata’ refer of course to fish, those with ‘ke’ to beasts and birds 
respectively. This phraseology 1$ common in the Noro, and also oocurs elsewhere, e.g. in the 
Kon. 

4 There seems to bo little evidence to support Ban-Nobutomo’s reading ‘ Ausane’ for $ ۰ 

$ Mutukari was of Imperial descent, being the great-grandson of the Emperor Koogen. 

* ' The great god of Aha’ is * Huto-tama-no-mikoto'. See also n. 10 below. 

* ‘ yxmamale ’ evidently has the same meaning as ' ywnakarw ' (see n. 6, p. 126), but this is 
the only known instanoe of the word. 

* Ban-Nobutomo (p. 89) quotes passages from the Fagisiki PE J sh and the Zyoogan Gisiki 
JF Bi f ند‎ which show that among the participants at festivals were eight boys and eight 

° Tho ‘ komunike’ is tho kaaname-maiwri, a festival in which messengers (Di] $ 4d) were 
sent to make offerings of new rice to the great god at Ise. By the old calendar, it was 
on the seventeenth day of the ninth month, but since the introduction of the solar calendar, ib 
has been performed on the seventeenth day of the tenth month. The ‘ohonihe’ هد‎ of course the 


19 Aocording to the Mngisiit there were sight gods celebrated in the daisensiki. Since the 
number of boys and girls said to have been selected by Mutukari is also eight, Ban-Nobutomo 
(p. 80) supposes that Mutukari actually enshrined aight gods, of whom that of Awa was the main 
one, and that to the service of each of them. ane boy and ane girl were assigned. 

11 The fifty-third year of Kelkoo. See n. 4, p. 117. 

1 The time of the s4same-maburi. 

D Le. the part of the ' kasihade-no-ohotomo-bs’ drawn from Titibu. 
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hikagedomo no kadura wo sohete motihiru koto to &itariki! Makimuku no 
mikado no tosinami tutinoto-wi yori hazimete tahutoki mikotonori wo uketama- 

hari kasihade-no-omi no udi wo tamaharite ama-tu-mi-ke wo ihahi-yumaharite 
sonahematuri-kinu. Ima no mikado no tosinami midunoe-inu * made narabi ni 
misozi-amari-kokonoyo,? tosi wo tumu koto muho-amari-musori-amari- 

kokonotose nari. (Enryaku towo-amari-hitotoge).* 


Seotion IT 


Mutukari-no-mikoto Sano AE Rata 5 no aki haduki yamahi wo 
ukete onazi tuki ni mimakariki. Toki ni sumera-mikoto kikosimesite itaku 
kanasimitamahi miko no nori ni nazorahete hahuri tamshiki* Koko ni 
senmiyau-si Hudikaha-wake-no-mikoto’ Take-wo-gokoro-no-mikotora ® wo 
tukahasi, mi-koto wo norite haku °: Sumera ga oho-mi-koto rama to noritama- 
haku: Miko Mutukari-no-mikoto omohosazaru !? hoka ni mimakari-agaritari to 
kikosimeai yoruhiru ni kanasimi-urehetamahitutu ohomesimasu. Sumera no 


1 In the context this senterioe might be taken to refer only to the same thing as the previous 
sentence, i.e. the binding of the hair. According to Ban-Nobutomo (p. 91), however, its implica- 
tion is that from this occasion onward, not only was the bindmg of the hair done exclusively with 
* yuku ° (paper-mulbeery fibre), but this also became the main material used for making a head- 
dress or ahoulder-strapa, the materials used far making these things up ull that time, vis. vines 
(‘ kadura’ $) of Mikage and masaki respectively, beng thenoeforward used only secondarily. 

* aD. 78%, the first year of the reign of Kanmu, ° the present sovereign ’. 

* In the case of the ' ftre reigns’ above (seo n. 2, p. 118), the system of reckoning was inclusive, 
Here, however, it is not clear whether ‘ thirty-nine reigns’ includes that of Kanmu or not. If it 
does, then one must omit one other, pomibly that of Koobun Hj, 3¢, who was not officially 
recognised as an Emperor until Meiri times. 

*In the Honiyoo Getwryoo text this date is given as the nineteenth year of Enryaku 
(Le. a.D. 800). But the 660th year after A.D. 128 was A.D. 703 (the eleventh year of Enryaku), 
and Ban-Nobutomo's emendataon to the latter date is undoubtedly correct. 

* The number must refer to Mutakazi's age, since the reign’ of Kelkoo is supposed to have 
lasted only sixty years. 

* fj}, coming as it does before, and not after, Jf, is here not an honorific auxiliary but an 
independent verb meaning ‘to give’ (of a superior). ° haberi’ must therefore be a noun. Ban- 
Nobutomo (p. 94) suggests thai its sense should be taken as that of ‘ habwri-tu-mono’ [eR ty 
(‘ articles used at, and necessary for, a funeral "), and that the text may have become corrupt, the 
character ig having been omitted after Jf. Whether we agree with this suggestion or not, 
however, we may translate ' kakari ' as ‘ burial’. 

7 This name is nob found elsewhere. Ending as it does in ‘... wake-no-mékoto’, it shows 
clearly that ite bearer was a person of high rank. Ban-Nobutomo (p. 95) thinks that he may even 
have been ane of Kefkoo's sons. 

"Mentioned in the Nihongi (third year of Kelkoo), the Syooxtrobe et. al. The namo may be 
E ۳۵ qp Tabb op aad in OL EL A thad ti ln alternative: forct FOR ds ey ls 
‘wo’ is replaced by ‘ vi H. He appears to have been a relative, poasibly a brother or half- 
brother, of Mutakari. ۰ : 

* The edict is addressed to Mutukazi's spirit. 

. Ban-Nobutomo appears seriously to believe that we have here an ancient edict preserved more 
or lees in ts original form. Even assuming that the tradition is correct and that such an edict 
actually was pronounced in the reign of Kerkoo, this must have taken place about 100 years 
(for Ban-Nobutomo, using the old ohranology, about 300 years) before the Japanese had any 
method of making written records of such edicts. 

10 Tt is interesting to note that the negative is expressed twice here, both by the character 
AR and by thé verb-ending written in mon-yoogana. 
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mi-yo no ahida ha tahiraka 1 ni site ahi-misonahasamu * to omohosu ahida ni 
wakare-yukeri. Sa areba ima omohosimesu tokoro ha simotuki no nihinahe no 
maturi 3 mo kasihade no tukasa no mi-ke no koto mo Mutukari-no-mikoto 
no itaduki-hazime-naseru tokoro nari. Koko wo mote Mutukari-no- 
mikoto no mi-tama wo kasihade no tukasa ni ihahimaturite haruaki no nagaki 
yo no kamudakara to tukahemgturasimemu. Umi no kora woba nagaki yo no 
kasihade no tukasa no wosa tomo Kami-tu-husa-no-kuni no wosa tomo Aha-no- 
kuni no wosa * tomo sadamete hoka no udi ha maketamahade * wosametama- 
hamu. Mosi kasihade-no-omitati no tugi arararamu ni ha aga mikotati wo 
site adasi-udi no hitodomo wo ahi-mazihete ha midarasimezi. Wakasa-no-kuni ® 
he Mutukari-no-mikoto ni nagaku umi no kora ga tohoki yo no kuni-ihe to 
seyo to sadamete saduketamahiteki. Kono koto ha yoyo ni si ayamari tagahazi. 
Kono kokorozasi wo siritabite yoku kasihade no tukasa no uti mo soto mo’ 


1 ' ilaluraka ۲ here means ' in good health ۰ ۱ ! sonahasw' is an honorific suffix. 

3 The sétname-maturi, Section I makes no direct mention of the ‘aitMnahe’, referring to 
Mutukari's performance only of the ‘ kKamunshe ' and the ‘ ohonthe’. Aooordmg to Ban-Nobutomo, 
however (p .88), the terms ° ohomike’ and ' minae ' were in ancient; tames used interchangeably, 
and only later did ° ohonihe’ become used exclumvely of the first such ceremony of a new reign. 

‘This would suggest that the descendants of Mutukari were appointed Funi-no-meyaiuko of 
Kaxusa and Awa. There is no other record that this was so, and the evidence of the Kum-no- 
miyasuko Hongi, though hardly to be regarded as unumpeachable, is in direct contradiction. 
We may therefore perhaps agree with Ban-Nobutomo (p. 104) that the meaning of this passage 
is that the desoendanta of Mutukari were to have charge of the supplying of food to the Imperial 
kitchens from Kazuse and Awa. For the meaning of vai here, see Seotion E of the Introduction 
(pp. 121-122 above). 

* ‘ mabu ' means‘ to appoint '. Ideographioally it is written FE. 

* According to one theory, the name Wakasa is derrved from Wakssekura, and in connexion 
with this thoro is a tradition of interest to us in this present study, sinoe it concerns the ancestors 
of the Takahas family, the ' kasikade-no-omi’. In the Nikomgi (third year of Rityuu Hf 4h) 
we find the followmg passage: ‘The Emperor launched the two-forked boat on the pond of 
Ichiahi at Ihare, and went on board with the Imperial concubine, each separately, and feasted. 
The Lord Steward (i.e. “ kasthade-no-oms”’) Areshi set sake before the Emperor. At this timo 
a cherry flower fell into the Emperor’s oup. The Emperor wondered st this, and sending for 
Mononobe no Nagamake no Muraji, commanded him, seymng: “ This flower has come out of 
season. Whenoe does it come ? Do thou thyself seek |" Hereupon Nagamake no Mureji went 
himself and sought for the flowers, He found them on Mount Wakikemunomuro and presented 
them to the Emperor. The Emperor was delighted to get such & rare thing and so made them the 
name of the Palace. Therefore it was called the Palace of [hare no wakaxakura. This was the 
origin of the name. In this month the original title of “ Nagamake no Muraji” was altered to 
“ Wakasakura Be no Mryakko " and the Lord Steward, Areahi, was styled “ Wakazakura Be no 
Omi”.’ (Aston's translation.) Further, in the Kwu1-no-miyatuko-hoagt it ia stated that the first 
kuni-no-miyaiuko of Wakass, appointed in the reign of Ingyoo Jf, Ak, was one f جع‎ WA fc 
É 7 (Sesirome) @ 5d, Se A @. This latter figure is considered by Ban-Nobutomo 
(p. 106) to be the same person as the ' kasihade-no-omi’ Areni Gy Hb of the Nikongi, and he 
assumes that $ T$ and jx MK are but alternative ways of writzng the same name, Aresl. The 
theory 18, then, that the first bwai-X0-mwabuko of Wakasa bore the title Waka-sabwratenc-om, 
and that from this the provinoe took its name. (It should be pointed oui that Ban-Nobutomo's 
identafloation of $ Ri with $E M cannot be accepted without hesitation, for the readmg of the 
latter 1s given ın the Kokusi Taikes edition, as also, e.g. m the K&n-el printed edition, 1644, of 
the Kuriks as ‘ Arato '.) 

۲ I have not been able to trace any other examples of this 0 but it clearly means that 
Mutukar's spirit is to guard the ' kasihade no kasa ' ‘ thoroughly ’, or ‘ perfectly °. 
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mamoritabite miya ! no urehe no kotora mo naku arasimetamahitabe to namo 
omohosimesu to noritamahu sumera no oho-mi-koto rama wo sora-tu-mi-tama 
mo kikitabe to mawosu to noritamahu.* 


G. Translation 

Section I 

The Emperor Ohotarasi-hiko-osiro-wake,* who ruled the world in the palace 
of Hisiro at Makimuku—be his very name spoken with awe—in the eighth 
month of the fifty-third year * (tulsnoto-s) of his reign, commanded his ministers, 
saying: ' When shall We cease to long for Our beloved son? * We desire to 
make a tour of inspection to the region subdued by Prince Wo-usu’ (whose 
other name is Prince Yamato-Takeru). In this month he made a progress to 
Ise, where, turning aside, he entered the provinces of the East. In winter, in the 
tenth month, he arrived at the Imperial residence at Ukisima in Aha in the 
province of Kami-tu-husa. At that time he was attended by Ihaka-Mutukari-no- 
mikoto. The Emperor proceeded to the plain of Katusika and hunted. The 
Empress Yasaka-hime stayed in the temporary Imperial residence, and Ihaka- 
Mutukari-no-mikoto also remained behind to attend her. At this time the 
Empress said to Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto, ‘ In this bay I hear the strange ory 
of birds which call gaku-gaku. I desire to see their form.’ Thereupon Ihaka- 
Mutukari-no-mikoto, boarding a boat, went to the place where the birds were, 
but they were startled and flew to another bay, and though he went in pursuit, 
he did not succeed in catching them. At this Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto 
pronounced a curse, and said, ‘ O ye birds! For love of your song, the Empress 
desired to see your form. But you have flown away to another bay and not let 
your form be seen. Henceforth shall you be powerless to come on land. If you 
live under the earth you will surely die. Let your dwelling place be in the sea.’ 
As he returned, he looked back over the stern and saw a large shoal of fish 
following him. Then Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto plunged his horn-tipped bow 
into the midst of the fish m the water, whereupon they clung to the tip and 
came out of the water, and he soon caught a great number of them. He gave 
them the name ka£a-uwo 7 ; this is in present-day language katuwo.” (This is 
the origin of the present practice of using holders made of horn for the hooks 
when fishing for katuwo.) His boat, caught by the turn of the tide, went aground 
on a sandbank, and when he was diggmg it out, he found a large clam. These 
two things Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto offered up as a present to the Empreas, 
whereupon she praised him and was pleased, saying, ‘ Let us prepare of them 
pure and fine-tasting dishes to serve as the divine food.’ Then Ihaka-Mutukan- 


1‘ miya ’ us Ban-Nobutomo's plausible conjecture for gt ; the text at this point would seem 
to be either corrupt or incomplete. 

* The subject of ‘ sirvíabite ', ‘ mamoritabtte ', ‘ arasimetamalitabe ’, and ' kikutabe ’ is the spirit 
of Mutukan ; that of all the other verbe, moludmg ° saworw ’, is the Emperor. The humble word 
* mawo ' is used becanse the Emperor is addreemng a spirit, even though that of a subordinate. 

? Bee n. 2, p. 117. 4 Bee n. 4 p. 117. ۶ See n. 1, p. 123. 

* Beo n. 8, p. 117. 3 Bee n. 7, p. 123. 
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no-mikoto said, ‘I Mutukari will have them prepared and offer them up’, and 
summoning one Ohotamohi, ancestor of the myatuko of the province of Musasi, 
and descendants of Ame-no-uhabaru-no-mikoto and Ame-no-sitaharu-no- 
mikoto,! remote ancestors of the miyatuko of the province of Titibu, he prepared 
various dishes, making a namasu, and also boiling and broiling. Seeing the 
leaves of the wax-tree on Mount Kahaha, he made eight takasuki?; seeing the 
leaves of the cypress, he made eight Airasuks *; collecting olubmoss, he made 
of it a headdress, and with bulrushes bound the two bunches of his hair ; 
collecting vines of the spindle-tree, he hung them sbout him as shoulder-straps 
and made them into a belt; and he bound up his legs. Then he served the 
various dishes and bound on omaments, and when the Emperor returned from 
the hunt, he offered them up. Hereupon the Emperor said, ‘ Who is it who has 
prepared and presented these things?’ and the Empress replied, ‘ They are 
presented by Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto.' Then the Emperor was pleased and 
praised him, saying, ‘ This is not the will of Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto alone. 
Tt is the doing of the gods who dwell in Heaven. In the country of Yamato men 
are given names according to the offices they perform. Thou, Ihaka-Mutukari- 
no-mikoto, shalt henceforth and in perpetuity serve Our sons, and all the 
descendants that shall be born to them, shunning all impurity and defilement 
and having charge of the divine food of the Emperor.’ Thus did he command, 
then, bidding Mononobe-no-Ohomehu, ancestor of the Wakayuwe-no-murazi, 
take off the sword he was wearing, he gave it to Mutukari. Further he com- 
manded that ohotomo should serve along with Mutukari in the performance of 
his office; and choosing men from all the provinces to the north, south, east, 
and west, he named them an ohotomo-be and assigned them to Thaka-Mutukari- 
no-mikoto.? Further he assigned to him children of the leading men of the 
various clans and of the miyatuko of the twelve provinces in the east, one from 
each family. And he bestowed on him shoulder-strape * and scarves, and he 
commanded him, saying, ‘ The creatures of the hills and plains and of the seas 
and rivers, as far as the frog roams and as far as the oar is plied, things broad of 
fin and things narrow of fin, things rough of hair and things soft of hair, all these 
things be it thy duty and charge to prepare for Our table. These commands are 
not Our will alone, they are the commands of the gods who dwell in Heaven. 
Our son, Ihaka-Mutukari-no-mikoto, do thou direct and lead these thy 
subordinates and serve Us with faith and loyalty.’ Thus he spoke and pro- 
nounced, giving his commands. Then Mutukan, enshrining the great god of 
Aha in the province of Kami-tu-husa as god of the divine food, ordered fire to 
be drilled by Toyohi-no-murazi, the son of Ohomehu, ancestor of the Wakayuwe- 
no-murazi, and with this as the ritual fire, having cleansed and purified himself, 
he prepared the divine food ; then, choosing youths and maidens, eight of each 
like the number of the islands of Japan, he performed for the first time the 
kamunihe and the ohonshe.* (The great god of Aha, who is here said to have been 


1 Bee n. 6, p. 124. 1 See n. 1, p. 125. ? Beo n. 9, p. 117, and n. 2, p. 127. 
* Bee n. 77, p. 127. * Beo n. 9, p. 128. 
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made the god of the divine food, is now a god of the datzensiks.! The ohotomo- 
no-mayatuko who is now made to drill the ritual fire is a descendant of Mononobe- 
no-Toyohi-no-murazi) In the twelfth month of the same year, the Emperor 
returned from the East to the palace of Kanbata in the province of Ise, and in 
the ninth month of the fifty-fourth year (kinoe-ne) of his reign, he returned from 
Ise to his palace at Makimuku in Yamato. In the eleventh month of the fifty- 
seventh year (Ainoto-u) of his reign, Miyake-no-murazi Oyu, ancestor of the 
ohotomo-be of Titibu in the province of Musasi, bound his hair with paper- 
mulberry fibre m place of bulrushes, and thereafter it became the custom to use 
paper-mulberry fibre, supplemented by vines of such things as clubmoas. Since 
the year tuitnoto-n in the reign of the sovereign of Makimuku, when we first 
received the august Imperial command, we have continued to be honoured with 
the title of kasthade-no-omé ? and, shunning all impurity and defilement, to serve 
the divine food. Till the year midunoe-inu * in the reign of the present sovereign, 
there have been thirty-nine successive reigns, and the total of years is six 
hundred and sixty-nine. (Eleventh year of Enryaku.) ¢ 
Section IT 

In his seventy-second year, in the autumn (eighth month), Mutukari-no- 
mikoto fell ill and in the same month died. When the Emperor heard of this, 
he was much grieved and acoorded him burial with the ceremony due to و‎ prince 
of the blood. Then he sent Hudikaha-wake-no-mikoto and Take-wo-gokoro-no- 
mikoto as measengers to proclaim the Imperial commands, saying: ‘ We 
proclaim, even as the word of the Sovereign. We have heard of the unexpected 
death of Our son Mutukari-no-mikoto, and day and night We grieve and mourn 
him unceasingly. While We still thought to see him in health till the end of Our 
days, he is gone from Us. And now We reflect that it was his work to bring into 
being the ceremony of the nshinahe® and the office of Imperial Steward. 
Therefore shall his spirit be enshrined in the Burean of Stewards and serve Us, 
throughout the long ages to come, as a divine treasure. His descendants We 
appoint to the perpetual charge of the Bureau of Stewards, and of the province 
of Kami-tu-husa and of the province of Aha,’ and in such wise shall it be ordained 
that no other family shall be appointed. If there should be no descendanta of the 
kasthads-no-oms the charge shall pass to Our sons, that the succession be not 
disturbed by admitting men of other families. The province of Wakasa ’ We 
have bestowed on Mutukari-no-mikoto and ordained that it shall be the 
perpetual home of his descendants. These things shall throughout the ages be 
observed without change. It is Our desire that, knowing this Our mind, thou 
shalt guard the Bureau of Stewards, both within and without, and let not any 
grief befall the Palace. We call upon thee, O spirit in Heaven, to hear these 
words which We proclaim even as the words of the Sovereign. Thus do We 
proclaim ’. 

1 Bee n. 1, p. 114. ۷ Beo n. 5, p. 115. 3 See n. 2, p.129. — *Been. 4, p. 129. 

* Bee n. 3, p. 130. * Beo n. 4, p. 180. T See n. 8, p. 180. 


VERBAL PHRASES IN LHASA TIBETAN—I 
By R. بل‎ ۰ 


Lhasa Tibetan 


HIS article is based on a study of selected utterances in ‘Lhasa Tibetan’ 
(LT) as spoken by Mr. Righdzin dBahpo (R.)! in a particular style 
(‘speaking style'). The term LT is used for the class-dialect spoken by 
members of the sku-drag class in Lhasa and elsewhere, and also by other 
Tibetans who associate with members of this class. R.'s utterances may be 
considered in terms of three styles, ‘spelling style’, ‘reading style’, and 
* speaking style ’, each requiring a separate statement at phonetic, grammatical, 
and lexical levels * alike. The material presented below is drawn from utterances 
in the ‘ speaking style’; all utterances appropriate to the reading and quoting 
of written texts, ‘readmg-style’ utterances, have been excluded from it.* 


Verbal Phrases 
The ‘verbal phrase’ is defined for LT as the ‘word’ (see ‘ Prosodic’ 
Systems, B 1 below) or the group of two, and more rarely three, ‘ words’ that, 
at the level of grammatical analysis, requires statement in terms of the two 
categories ‘verb’ and ‘verb particle’. These two categories are defined as 
follows :— 


A. ‘VERB’ 
1, FLEXION 


Certain ‘ verbs’ inflect. The LT ‘ verb’ thus requires to be stated in terms 
of three categories, according to the number of ‘ verbal’ forma, as ‘ one-form ’, 
* two-form ’, and ' three-form '. Flexion is a characteristic of the ‘ verb ' alone. 


1 Mr. Righdzin dBabpo, a Lhasa-born Tibetan of 20 years of age, was employed as a Research 
Assistant at the School of Oriental and African Studies from December, 1948, to September, 1940, 
and subsequently for a further period of six months at Kalimpong, West Bengal. Though not 
himself a aku-drag, R. had attended the same school as members of that class, and was a speaker 
of LT. His ‘ speaking-style ' LT has, however, been described by other Tibetans as somewhat 
bookish. 

1 The use of single quotation marks, to indicate a technical term, has been discontinued once 
the technical sense is considered to have been established by operation. The justification for 
uang this devioe is that t$ draws attention to a technical use, with special reference to Tibetan 
phonology, of a vocabulary that might otherwise be considered that of general language. Thus, 
such a term as ‘verb’ is to be understood in the sense in whioh it is defined below for Tibetan. 

* See Rir Charles Bell, K.O.LE., OMG., Tha People of Tibet, Oxford, 1928, pp. 71, 64. Of the 
provincial dialects of Tibet LT هد‎ considered to resemble the dialect of dBus more than that of 
any other provinoe. 

* of. R. H. Robins, ‘ The Phonology of the Nasalmed Verb Forms in Sundanese’, BSOAS., xv, 
1858, p. 138. 

* I should like to express my thanks to Rani 8. T. Dorji, to David Maodonald, Esq., and to 
Dr. G. de Roerich, of Kslunpong, West Bengal, whose anticism of much of the material presented 
below I have found valuable. 
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(D 35: (d) ARRAS 
(i) S Secass mo rege ac qme qn nA qua 
RST ACR | 
(ii) gages xa و‎ ge RR aa Ha hy 
ARCA | 


(ID 3439 : () SARA هک‎ gage TIC” 
ax ease PAST | 
(i) E A RAGA AGH OR: 
(b) * Two-form مسج‎ 
رو هو وه هبدن کی‎ zx 
ی‎ ARS 
(i) BERR: وک که مد‎ 5 
و‎ steh 
SAT | 
qms ن‎ ‘ Switzerland EE ARR ARE NRT | 
RAR : —— 
Gi) HASH 9 AT ‘atom bomb? 37° 
RR n AI. | 


ii TER | 


1 The spelling adopted in all Tibetan examples in this article is that given either by R. himself 
or by another educated Tibetan, dPal-hByor Phun-Tahogs. These Tibetan spellings are given 
only in order that the examples may be identifled. In practice LT is to all mtents and purposes 
an unwritten language ; utterances in LT are, when written down, regularly translated into the 
vocabulary, morphology, syntax, and style of ‘ written Tibetan’. (of. Bir Baml Gould, C.M.G., 
OLE., and Hugh Edward Richardson: Tibetan Word Book, Oxford Univermty Press, 1043, p. xli : 
‘What is most of all wanted is that Tibetans themselves should realize what their colloquial 





. speech is capable of, and that some Tibetan should appear who, with the courage of a Dente, 


will write books that any Tibetan of average education can understand.’ of. also Kazi Dousamdup, 
An English-Tibetan Dictionary; Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1919, p. vii: ‘ Care has been 
taken to give the Tibetan words as correctly spelt where possible, but where colloquial words 
had to be used in preference to classical words, . . . no striotly correct spelling could be adhered 
to...’ The difficulty of symbolization is particularly great in the osse of the ‘ verb ' (cf Gould 
and Richardson: Tibetan Verb Roots, Tibet Mirror Prees, Kalimpong, 1949, pp. ill-v). As s result 
the Tibetan spelling in more than & few examples appears at variance with the phonological 
analysis, 
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(o) ‘ Three-form ' :— 

(D sa () BEY A Rame ga naaa s | 
nan هه وه هه رن‎ A? | 
GEN Gi) aX zB | 

BAAN A esas A‏ ون ود چم 
a pa |‏ 
gn Gi) SENE ELC SEE Rg |‏ 

(iy “qag kawea 





2. ‘CoLLIGATION’? WITH ‘ VERB PARTIOLES ’ 

‘Verbs’ are colligated with certain ‘ particles’ (‘verb particles’) within 
the limits of the * word’. ‘ verbs ’ may not be ‘ colligated ’ with any but ‘ verb 
particles’; similarly the ‘ verb-particle’ category may be 'colligated only 
with the ‘ verb’ category. 


eg. (D MERA AR a | (85°) 
Cn 3 جع‎ egere n (sero) 
BATS ARS pn RT | 
Qm Srey Saws gne rn] &, 9^, age 


1 Most of the examples are taken from recordings of R. in conversation with other Tibetans, 
and from other material volunteered by R. In the course of research considerable use was made 
of Tibetan Word Book, by Bir Baml Gould, C.M.G., C.LE., and Hugh Edward Richardson, and 
the allied series Tibetan Sentences, eto. I should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
authors of this series both for the usó that I was able to make of it myself and for their making 
their personal copy of Tibetan Word Book, containing new and unpublished material, available 
to me, Hee OR PIES MIS bèlon, froni worka in. tiis saries tiay epo anao wiedged, by thb une of 
doublo quotation marks, 

1 Tho technical specialization of the term ‘ oolligation ' As to be distinguished from the usual 
diotaonary ‘ meanings’ (q.v.). 

The following note 1s contributed by Prof: J. B. Firth: ‘The applioation of this term is 
determined by ita systematic use in statements of meaning in terms of linguistics at a series of 
mutually congruent levels, such as meaning in context of mtuation, meaning by collocation, and 
meaning by oolligation, supported by statements of syllabic structure, of oontonation, and other 
prosodic or phonematac features and structures. 

‘The place and company an institutionalixed word or piece keeps in mutual expectancy 

with other words in taxt, which constitute its various meanings by collocation, is to be 
distinguished from the inter-relations in mutual expectancy of the more abstract syntactical 
categories m formally established grammatical structures.’ 
i For the first employment of * colligation ' in this senso see H. F. Simon, ‘ Two Bubstantival 
Complexes in Standard Chinese’, BSOAS., xv, 1958, p. 827. For ' oontonation ', see A. E. Sharp, 
‘A Tonal Analysis of the Disyllabio Noun in the Machame Dialect of Chaga ', in the present 
number. 
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(IV) Bs sx ira 32 )3( 

jag aT | 
(V) SR SA m XARA’ XX" رک‎ 

"$y om X EET DEIN 

gx quas Qo sin 

qx Am. ES 








Aera gena] n 
('Verb': —; ‘Particle’: =) 


‘Verb particles’ may be colligated with ‘ verbs’ within the ‘ word’ up to 
& recorded maximum of six, e.g. :— 
Ragas SE Hooray usu; ] 
——ÓM— M 
In addition to the verb particles that may be ' colligated ’ with the ‘ verb’ 
within the ‘ word ’ there is one, the ‘ negative particle’ a*, for which oolligation 
is not within ‘ word’ boundaries; the ‘ particle’ a* is exceptional, in being 
itself a ‘ word ’, and in preceding the ‘ verb’, e.g. :— 
(I) هه‎ ER ی و هه وه‎ 
(BM) از‎ E anri xX FA" ge ۱ 
(III) va eade quss Ai eR AAS" Sge’ ARA pa Ss iD) ۰ ax? 3 
37| 
3. PHONETIO FEATURES OF THE SYLLABLE INITIAL 
No valid example has been recorded of a ‘ verb’ in syllable-initial voiceless 
alveolar friction (1) or glottal friction (h).2 


Any ‘syllable’ therefore with a syllable initial in either of these sounds 
may be stated as non-' verbal ’, e.g. 


9535551515 (ha) PAAR AAR ARS" (ha) HAG | 
SNE (bebe) STRAVA | 
که و‎ pae quas ndn مره‎ Karang ga (hadgangi) J ° 
HES ENO ART | 
HAY HU HM (geze:) SAAT STAN | 
1 It is doubtful whether the sole example of syllable-initlal vorcelees alveolar friction (1) to be 


recorded KTDI], So a*Xx* —gabgidu(:), gpbeie) is a valid example of 
' spoken ' LT. 
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4. ‘PLACE? IN ‘CLAUSE’ AND ' SENTENOE ' 

If two ‘ places’ be recognized in ‘clause’ and ‘sentence’ one of these 
* places’ correlating with the final ‘ word’, or, in the case of two- and three- 
‘word’ verbal phrases the final two, or three, ‘words’ of the ‘clause’ or 
“sentence ’ (‘ final place ’) and the other correlating with the remaining ' words ' 
(‘ en place’), then the verbal phrase regularly ocoupiee the ‘final 
place ’, 


ul a aqu BY AAR a: | 
Re Roane AN ORAS PA AREA ARR ARS Ant qz 
وج‎ Bang ] A Aaga | 9:9 22078 
To this criterion there are, however, exceptions as follows :— 
(a) ‘ Verbless sentence’; certain ‘sentences’ are without verbal phrases, 
e.g. 
sss | Fea | Raraga’ | 
(b) ' Low-pitch phrase’; in those ' verbal sentences ' im which the ‘ verb’ 


does not occupy the ‘final place’ all words following the verbal phrase are 
characterized by a distinctive pitch feature, a (low) level pitch, e.g. 


x iesu | 
EE AERE gs haga Hy Hay ae ama GAS. | 
ERG RRR E: ER By oR ARR RAC | HEAR Re RRC 


Examples of the ‘ low-pitch-phrase' type are limited to the final ‘ clause ’ 
of the ‘ sentence ’. Subject therefore to the two exceptions stated above ' place ’ 
in ‘ clause’ and ' sentence’ may also be used as a criterion for the definition 
of the ‘ verb’. 


5. MONOSYLLABLE 


All ‘ verbs’ are monosyllabic ; polysyllables may therefore be considered 
as non-' verbal’, e.g. 


) OTR IA Ba RAR AAC | 
une e ERATE AR erase | 
3v fc Eus] RU MAG AAT | 


AR” ga Aum "AS" SS |‏ رت 
PAG aye Ga Hg aR 7۳۳ Sy Smeg‏ 
Say qr ao oe y‏ 3۳ 
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B. ‘VERB PARTICLE’ 
The criteria for defining the ‘ verb particle’ comprise :— 
l. COLLIGATION WITH VERB 
Verb particles are colligated with verbs, and with verbs alone, within the 


limits of the word (see Prosodic Systems B 1 below) with the sole exception 
of the negative particle (§ A 2 above). 


2. MOoNOSYLLABIO 
All ‘ verb particles ' are monosyllabic ; polysyllables are therefore excluded 
from the category of ‘verb particle’. This definition is, however, of limited 
usefulness since by no means all monosyllables are ‘ verb particles ’. 


3. 'PLacE' m THE WORD 
Since it is a convenience in statement to consider the two grammatical 
categories ‘ verb ' and ‘ verb particle’ as colligated with each other within the 
limite of the ‘ word’, two ‘ places’ need to be recognized within the ‘ word’, 
there being a correlation of ‘ place’ with grammatical category. If the initial 
‘syllable ’ of a ‘ word’ in a verbal phrase be said to be in the ‘ initial place’, 
and any subsequent ‘ syllable ’ or ‘ syllables ' in the ‘ word ' be said to be in the 
* final place ’, then a correlation may be set up between the ‘ initial place ' and. 
the verb category, and between the ‘final place’ and the ‘ verb-particle’ 
category, ie. (verb: —; ‘particle’: =). 
(a) BR ITH By ANH AAS OC | 
س سس‎ 
(b) نهک‎ wat m gps هه‎ AA’ | (zero) 
" — سے سے‎ 
Xar’ A RS y Arr | 
س‎ A = 
The maximum number of ‘ verb particles ' to be recorded in one ‘ word ' is 
BiX, e.g. 
^ e A ست‎ 
Earra regs 2 |! ay z* üa* n Hy 
= I ج ھے حح‎ = 
* Verb particles ’ require to be stated in terms of a ‘ verb-particle ' system of 
six terms, ‘ sentence-final ’, ‘ olause-final ’, ‘ head-verb ', ‘ mitial-verb ’, ‘ medial- 
verb ’, ‘ nominalizing ' :— 
(a) “ sentenoe-final' : FFT, SE Bo gen mm, nm [SI 
Ow [Se [98e p uno on nef RAS n 
zero, TIS PIECE and TIFT, here treated as one particle in 
two different (prosodic) contexta (see ‘word prosodies', ‘closure’) (22) 
(b) ‘clause-final’: S, $57, 590,1, 8v (6) 
(o) 'head-verb': ARTE PISTES Zero (2) 
(d) 'initisl-verb ' : zero (1) 
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(e) ‘ medial-verb ' : (1) 

(f) Hoi Ging am n [T IRR x Poia) kal nia BF (5) 

This article is, however, concerned only with certain of the ‘ sentence-final 
peus 7 

The Syntactic Pattern V + Pl + P2 

The material presented below is restricted not only to those verbal mua 
in which the particles are sentence-final anly but, further, to those trisyllabic 
verbal phrases which may be stated at a grammatical level of analysis as 
verb + ‘particle 1’ -+ ‘particle 2’, where the particle symbolized as 
0۸3۸ and as TIVIN (see below, ‘closure’) occupies the 
‘particle 1’ ‘place’ (medial ‘eyllable’), and the four particles Ww, Sw, 
AX* and A3* may be substituted one for another in the, ‘particle 2’ 

> plaoe’? (final ' syllable ’), e.g 


v P1 P2 V > PI ‘ 
g" a agaj. we zi x i. 
SEN Hs By: | ic: c aK" pos 


Ty v ayy ay ۳ Bee | 
s 3 a | Lay n° dz. 11 
1 The adoption of the syntaotio pattern V + Pl + P3 results in the exclusion of a number 
of verbal phrases that might seam at first sight to qualify for inclusion. If the trisyllablo phrase 
* magidu (ain Aay Aaga |—pho: "nagidu) is included it might appear that 
* magido:' (as in 7۳۵۹۹۳۹۹۹۲۵۲ |) khari ‘nagido:) should abo be included. 
The half-close vowel-quality (-d0:) is, however, treated as the phonetio exponent of a further 


(interrogative) particle, ie. V + P1 + P2 + P8, sometimes symbolized in the Tibetan script, 
as "|' here, and sometimes left unsymbolixed, the oolligation of verb and ‘ interrogative noun ' 


GA, eto.) being sufficient indioation. The same grounds may be adduced for the inolumon 
of 'Mghigijs (« in روموت و‎ ‘leigo 
^tghigijs) and the exclusion of ‘“tphigijo:’ (as im «mese Xj Bs aR (A |) n 


—(‘lege ‘khad ‘tshigijo:) ) (9° and n° are orthographic forms of one particle). Though 
phonetically trisyllabic the phrases that have been excluded are regarded as as being of & 
different syntactic pettecn (V + P1 + P2 + P8) from that studied below (V + Pl + P2). (For 
‘the phonetic transcription, see note 1, p. 142.) 

The substitution one for another of the four P3 particles Ha, Bx, Rx, and ADA is 





subject to a stylistic limitation; 1%" and TX’ may not be collocated with IK", AIR’, 


ARF", REX or indeed any syllable that, at the stylistio level of analysis, may be signed 
"odo the ‘ honorific catagory. They may be collocated with ° non-honorifio ’ syllables such as 


Bx, A, UK, age’, 
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Syllable Structure 


The structure of the ‘syllables’ in the above ‘ words’ may be stated as 
follows :— 

Initial/Final ‘ Syllables’: CVC (i.e. CVC and OV,0,) 
Medial ‘ Syllable’ : CV (ie. GV) 

In addition ‘ prosodic’ ! systems, of the ‘ syllable initial’ (I) and ‘ syllable 
final’ (F), may be stated for the initial ‘ syllable’, but not for the medial and 
final ‘ syllables ’. 

The ‘Consonant’ and ‘ Vowel’ systems of the medial and final syllables 
are constant; those of the initial syllable are related to the w/y/ and e 
‘ prosodies ’ of the ‘ word ’, and require a separate statement in each case. 


* Prosodic’? Systems 
A. ‘SENTENCE’ 
J. ‘Iyrowation’ SvBTEMS 
The (two) ‘ intonation ' systems of the particular type of ‘ word ' chosen for 
statement are correlated with the number of ‘ words’ in the ‘ sentence’, as 
follows :— 
(a) Sentence of one ‘ word’ : 2-term system (18, 28) 
(b) Sentence of more than one ‘ word ' : » ۳ T 1 


The phonetic exponents of the terms in these two systems require to be stated 
with reference to the ‘ tone’ and ‘ closure’ systems (see below, Prosodic Systems 
of the ‘ Word’ 2—‘ Tone’; 3—‘ Closure’). 
(a) Sentence of One ‘ Word’ 

I. ' Close words’ (oW ; see below, ‘ Prosodic’ systems B 3) 

The phonetic exponents of the two terms, features of pitch, characterize 
(i) (‘tone-one words’) the final syllable, (i) (‘tone-two words’) all three 
syllables, the medial syllable being either of the same pitch as the initial syllable 
(28) or different in pitch from it (18). 


1 See J. R. Firth, ‘Sounds and Prosodies ', Transactions of the Philological Society (1048), 
more especially pages 127-8, 151-2, and Eugénie J. A. Henderson, ' Prosodies in Siamese’, 
Asia Major, i, pt. 1i. 

iie. intonation-one sentence (18) and mtonatian-two sentence (28). This statement of 
LT ‘intonation’ as & two-term system is provisional only; further research may require 
& statement with & larger number of terms. In particular one or two examples have been 
reoorded as follows :— 

* oW ' (see Prosodic Systems of the Word, III, closure").  ' 
Initial Syllable Medial Syllable Final Syllable 


(a) high high level 
(6) low ۳ 8 

eg. (a) ARNG DRS OAR: i Sees A 
o PRR BBR A] (07 7) 


The level pitoh of the final ' syllable ', as opposed to a fall in pitch (cf. Intonation, (b) I (a) and 
(b) I (8)), might perhaps be regarded as an exponent of a eu C continuative ') term, i.e. 38. 
VOL. XYL PARTI. 11 
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Init. Syl. Med. Syl. Fin. Syl. ~ 
(1) * Tone one ' 


ee ۱ none none bee 7 al 
(ï) ‘ Tone two’ 
(18: ۰ مد‎ no fall 
(B) 28 : low rise-fall, e.g. 


(i) ‘Tone one’: <A" | (nungydu:) 
e 
AwwÜ AN |  (phigire:) | (a)18: 77 \ 
...دود‎ (tangojt) :موی‎ = = A! 
ره نهد‎ 

1 The symbols used in the phon&tao transcription are based on the International Phonetic 
Alphabet (revised to 1951). The LP.A. comprises 138 letters and mgns grouped under tho five 
heads “consonants” (55), “vowels” (20), “other sounds” (81), "length, stress, patch” (12), 
* modifiers " (20). As is well known, each of the letters and signs symbolizes one, and in some 
cases more than one, type of human articulation. With regard to letters that symbolize more than 
one general-phoneilo category the usage of this article is as follows :— 

t, d: dental ploeive; n: dental nasal; I: alveolar fricatise; 0, j: palatal plosive ; 
palatal semi-vowel Affrioates are symbolised by groupe of two “consonants”, and not a 
Hgatures, $, eto. :— 

tp, dp: alveolo-palatal; ti, di: alveolar; t8: alveolar. The use of h in the symbolixation 
of aspirated plosives is here extended to affricates (teh, teh) no provision having been made for 
ی ی‎ VEN PE REE Of the alternative symbols for “ tongue retracted” - has been 

used. ' (e.g. &) Haa beon bed ito ای میاه ره‎ mithout piodon folowing Hughie s A. 
Henderson, ‘ Prosodies in &amese ' Asia Major, i, pt. 2, p. 190. 
The graphio representation of pitch is not that of the LP.A. ; it oomprises the Fale eight 


symbols :— 
A. ***  Pitoh of preceding syllables left unsymbolmed ; 
7 High level; 0. _ Low level; 
/ ` . ‘ 
D. V Fall; E. * High fall; F. ۱ Low fall; 
G. A Bise-fall; ` H. / Bis. 


Each symbol is to be associated with a syllable. 

In the sections dealing with mtonation and tone a pltch-pattern has been given for each 
phonetic transormton ; in other sections pitoh-patterns are dispensed with and tone-marks used. 
Binoe tone is an abstraction of a phonological, and not of a general-phonetio, order it would be 
fruitless to look for appropriate symbols to the LP.A. The following symbols have therefare been 
adopted for use, where necessary, as tone-marks :— 

A. Tome one: absence of symbol, 

B. Tone two: ` preceding the transcription of the word, eg. A. SAgole, B. 'gAigole. 
The tone-marks symbolise :— 

A. Any one of the posmble tone-one or tone-two pitah-patterns. 

B. Correlated features of (1) vorce-quality, (2) length/shortness of vowel in the final syllable. 


Except where there 1s evidence to the gontrary (e.g. x" zx ia 16100 ۸: 


A. ۱ has not been recorded), it 1s assumed that every one of the pitch-patterns stated is 
valid for each example. 

The phonetic transcriptions are in general what is considered adequate for a ‘reading 
transcription ’, but a more detailed transcription has been given where appropriate. 
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(ii) ‘Tone two’: 2397 Ungu | (Mrigidu:) 
We Aq (jungyre) | (a)18: - V 
aX ALS] — (drugydu:) | (og. _ A 
۱ — (nagidu) | 
Correlated with the pitch-feature of the 28 term (rise-fall) is a degree of vowel 
length in the final syllable greater Mna that of the 18 term, e.g. وی‎ 
puggydu:. 
II. ‘ Open words’ (oW ; see below, ‘ Prosodic’ systems B 3) : 
The phonetic exponenta of the two terms, atar of pitoh, characterize the 


initial syllable of the word as follows :— 
Initial Syllable 


(i) ‘Tone one’ 
(a) 18: low fall, 
(B) 28: high fall. 
‘ (ii) ' Tone two’ 
(a) 18: jal, 
(B) 28: rise-fall, e.g. 
(i) “Tone one’: R9X'A'85'| —— (tearajt) 
ARA RG) (share) 
ده‎ | (thazaze) 


(i) ‘Tone two’ ERAY | (‘jooze) 
Aaa Rx | (Memboxe) | (a) 18: \ 
aaga) (ebef) | (g) 28: A- - 
هد‎ °  (\onandn) 
(b) Sentence of More than one ‘ Word’ 
I. ‘Close words’ (oW ; § B 3 below) 


The phonetic exponents of the two terms characterize the three syllables as 
follows as far as pitch is concerned :— 


Init. Syll. Med. Syll. Fin. Syll. 
(a) ‘Tone one’: 


18: high high f ,) 7 NS 
28 : - low low level. (22) 
(B) ‘ Tone two’: ۱ ` ۱ 
18: n fall CN) 
low 
28 : lov level, e.g. ( - - - ) 
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A further exponent, length of vowel, may be stated for the final syllable, 
as follows :— . 
(a) 18: length of vowel 
(b) 28: shortness of vowel, e.g. 


18 28 
EE , A ` nie 

(a) Tone 1 | Aw} | singiis: singljs 
8xwS'ew | 5 تن‎ ee 
(B) Tone 2 | Heh Aa | Yuggyit: ‘jupeyit 


(a) 18: (i) jr Age ge E] (ehe) (1.77) 
(i sw رت( هو‎ 
(i) V SETS ARN RET ATA را‎ 


Aa acie quam Dra ssa 
sexe Brie | 
(iv) FRPP RAS LAY | (nAggozb:) | 
98: (i) SA SR SCRI AT | (mangos) (TA) 


(iii) egada jan |° (aigi) (Naaa ) 
(v) aR rim RRS ARS RS (they) (/V___,A_—-) 
Jay |n 
(B) 18: (i) و همه‎ m (sgyue) (... 7 \) 
35 و اعد او‎ qx 
a*quw B: e AT | 
(i) SSR xx Euge Deu DW A (Mshigiis) 
aan BS Gay | 
Wüx و که‎ BA ARS ('augyjL) 


eat 
(i) yasiga gw HAST | (magian) (_-\__\__-) 


(iii) 5 
gx. | 

(iv) X &' 8S — aax’ — HR" (tghigijs:) 
UES RIS AR 
75-5 | 
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28; (i) Rra araga | (sigida) | (VLLL) 
(i) BREE RA By Braga EA juggydu) (AAA) 
aati raga | 

(iii) XA" X Ar AST | (sigida) — (27 NL.) 


Gv) SA BVP R HRT PAS] (0, ) (NaN aaa) 


IL. ‘Open words’ (oW ; see below, ‘ closure’) 
Here the phonetic exponents of the two terms characterize the initial - 
syllable of the word :— 


Initial Syllable 
(a) ‘Toneone’: 
18: fal (Nas) 
28 : level NS 
(B) ‘Tone two’: 
18: fali (e) 
28 : level ( ست‎ ), e.g. 
(a) 1B: (i) TTRY | (hebes) (°° *\__) 
(ii) BRE ae ga’ Hanc c (nagaz6) ( ۳ ) 
AN pr 
(ii) RAW ANA sme AAR AR | (goma) ( 0s ) 
(iv) هو داد‎ ANAT (pherbajs) (p) 
fs | 
28: (i) Rae gy ORT | : (the:bore) (\____) 
Gi) VRS TEST AY | Cok te eke) 
(iii) AVS BAe Sa (thsmbez) (\_~7_7_\____) 
~ "ae 
A] 


(iv) egere siege di | (de:bojt) (.^A..--- ) 
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(B) 18: X3 remos g ETR (tgherboj) (1.1) 
«gain. gau که‎ | 


fax AR] (Jtmboze) ( a —‏ رن 

(ii) FRA BR ARRAS و‎ (po) 
am gcc Ry | 

(iv) AAA AT KES ۰ _ qa: (Meibejt) ( ۳ ) 


ds ea un gym | 
28: (i) Rg a — EN ERE xc AER. (E1918) و‎ 


ARR gaa RR AR AR AR ات‎ 

۱۳ تیف کاس‎ AR t AES as Hee: genug cm ۱ 
ETE | 

(dx). or Nido ace)‏ اه ود A‏ رن 

(i) «g'swg wm Rr uS | (jog) (Taan) 

(v) «am RR Ex eem AT | (akbem) (277...) 


. 2 ‘Rare or UTTERANOE ’ SYSTEM 

A two-term ' rate-of-utterance ' system is recognized : (a) ‘ fast sentence’ 
(£S), (b) ‘ slow sentence ’ (88). 

The phonetic exponents of these two terms are not given here but appear 
below where appropriate. Where phonetic exponents are stated without any 
specific mention of either term it is to be understood that they are valid for 
‘fast’ and ‘slow’ ‘ rates of utterance ’ alike. 


B. ‘WORD’ 
1. ‘Junorion’ SYETEM 
A two-term ‘junction’ system may be stated for the relations in junction 
of syllables + in ‘Lhasa Tibetan’. This ‘junction’ system may be used to 


1 Prosodio grounds for the delmmitation of syllables may be advanced as follows :— 
A. Syllable Initial 
L Plosion (p-, ph-, b-; t. th-, d-; c, oh-,j-; رح‎ kh-) 

IL Affrioation (tg, toh, dp- ; ها‎ tsh-. dx- ; tu, ty-, dz-) 

IH. Friction (except + labialization-voioe, Le. 5) (s-, 9-, B+) 

IV. Lateralixation (l-, ]-) 

- V. Nasality + palatalixation (p-) 

VI. Bemi-vowel (w-, j~, q-) 
B. Syllable Final ; 
© I. Oocluzion (without ploaion) (-p/, -b/ ; -k/, -g'). 
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delimit units within the sentence (‘ words’). It is therefore convenient to use 
the name ‘ interverbal junction’ for the term whose phonetic exponents are 
associated with ‘ word ’ limits, and ' intraverbal junction ' for the term whose 
phonetic exponents are associated with absence of ‘word.’ limits. These 
phonetic exponents characterize ‘ syllable-initial’ and ‘syllable-final’. They 
are here stated with reference to the three-syllable verbal phrase chosen for 
study above, but, with few exceptions, they are valid for all verbal phrases.’ 


(a) ‘ Interverbal Junction ’ 
I. Syllable Initial ۱ 
(i) Affrication 
BJA | (tshigidu()) "335 | (tsebaze) wn üt | (tglibojt) 
(ii) Lateralization , i 
RABAT" | Quagire()) FAK’ | (je:boxe) 
(iti) Labio-velarity 
Ra Sax (Cwyggydu()) Á مود‎ 
! The overall phonetio exponents of ‘ Junction ' for the verb are given for comparison :— 
A. ‘Interverbael Junotion ' 
L Syllable Initial í 
(1) Affrioation — voice (ts-, tsh- ; tg-, teh-; ta-, ty-). 
+ voice -+ alveolarity (di-). 
(2) Lateralization (1-, ]-). 
(3) Labio-velazty (w-). 
(4) Nasality + palstalmation (p-). : 
(6) Ploalon — voice (k-, kh; œ, oh; t-, th-; p, ph-) 
i -+ voice + palatalmation (-]). ۱ 
(6) Vowel initial (Y) (the sole recorded example). 
(7) Palatal plosion + front-spread vowel (Ti-). . , 
II. Syllable Final. ۱ 
Ooclumon/friction + labialization + voicelesaness (-p//-$). 
B. ' Intraverbel Junotion ' 
L Syllable Initial 
(1) Affrication + voice + alveolarity (+ dz-). 
(2) Nasality + plomon (+ nd-). 
(8) Labio-pelatalixation (+ q-). 
(4) Velarity + front-apread vawel (+ gi). 
(5) Friction + velarmation/labislmation (+ y-/B). 
IL Syllable Final 
(1) Oodumon + velarization (-g/ +). 
(2) » + lsbialtzatdan + voice (-B +). 
(8) Nasahty -+ velarmation (-1j +). 
(4) Central vowel-quality (-9 +). 


1 
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(iv), Plosion— voice ! 


(glottal) 
کید‎ RAST] Qugydu(), — SÉNAT] Cogydu() 
(velar) 


se Bem] argya) PFA’ | (khagaie) 
(palatal) 


JEY | (cordese) ap" | (ohy:boxe) 
(dental) l 

Bashy (temja) aKa’ (thungydu(:)) 
(labial) 

 (phe:boxze) d'az]  (pigidu())‏ | تمه مد 

+ voice + palatalization. 
nga ARS | (pame) agaang | (ye:beze) 
(v) Vowel initial 


an'ğ'a5"|  (vbgidu() 


(vi) Palatal plosion + front-spread vowel 


250551 ۱ (cteida(:)) تم مدمه‎ | (chira) 
(vii) Friction 4- palatalization 
3۳ ER | (singiis(:)) age ARS] (gugbeze) 
-+ alveolarization (except ‘ 1’) 
Wu'azut]  (sigidu(:)) atama Ra | (‘xarbose) 


(vii) Nasality (except + velarity) - 
BOR TAS | (‘pangidn(:)) Sx n 34 | (migare) S57 3445 | (number) 


II. Syllable Final 
Nasality of vowel, e.g 
REAR} Camgyi)) BAA | (temi رو‎ (phyzaj!) 
1 A few instances have been recorded of plosian-voice (velar/labial) in intraverbel function, 


eg. lypkeji(:) (a Qs D, gikpeze aR ORT |} The utterances from which 
these examples are taken are, however, considered to be artificially slow and have been 
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(b) ' Intraverbal Junotion ’ 
I. Syllable Initial 


(i) Velar plosion + front-spread vowel, e.g. 
BAS] (rigida) ATY | (aingijs()) Baw AIK (tshibgize()) 
(ii) Nasality + plosion (s8), e.g. 
aX gra | (drugyndag)) "H3 A S] (suggryndn()) ۳٩ D 537] (phizgindu()) 
(ii) Labio-palatal semi-vowel, e.g. 
Ag "ER | (thuggyua()) AAS? | Cdrugyus()) gy S HS | ونم‎ 
(iv) Friction + labiality/velarity 


AR| (sifre) Anan Xx" | (phe:fose) 
Hayy | (sigidn(:)) Aaa Dany | (phiyldu()) 
Il. Syllable Final 

(i) Velar nasality, e.g. 

° <| ی‎ | EAST 
(‘dingida(:)) ('tghugboze) (naggidn()) 
LEM 38918 | aay asm | 

(te58jt) ('khyggyiC)) (thyggydu(:)) 
(i) Labial nasality, e.g. 
ES 2 | Ear | 
(simgize) (samboue) (‘sombose) 
apy aay Harn Ba | agyr Èg | 
(fembeze) thsmbojt . — (fhymbor) 
` (iii) Labial stop, e.g. 
Saw Baz | agar Ds | guiar | 
(tahibgidu(:)) `  (Irbgojî()) ('dxubgidu(;) 
(iv) Velar stop (s8), e.g. 
Sana RD | nay Xr | ES 
(tahigbozo) ` (‘pag bese) (logboze) 


(v) Central vowel-quality 

In oW the vowel of the medial syllable has a central quality. This vowel- 
quality is restricted to the medial syllable, and indicates that the preceding 
syllable is initial in the word, e.g. 


RIRIN | (phe:beze) SM (naboze) 
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2. ‘Tong’ SYSTEM 
The trisyllabio ‘ verbal phrase ' may be stated in terms of a two-term ‘tone’ 
system, as ‘ tene-one ' and ‘ tone-two ' words (1W, 2W). The phonetic exponents 
of these two terms comprise (a) features of pitch, (b) features of the syllable- 
initial of the initial syllable. The pitch features require a statement with 
reference to the intonation systems already stated, and to the 'olosure' 
system stated below. 


(a) ‘ Close words’ (oW ; see below, ° closure’) 


I. Sentence of one word 
Init. Syll. Med. Syll. Fin. Syll. 


18: Tend ones: high . (77 V) 
» two:, E ne “= DN 
38: "Tone sie: high high). (77A) 
» two: low a rs (2-A) 


In 18 the differentiating feature of IW and 2W is in the pitch relations of the 
initial and yim syllables, Le. whether those two syllables are (i) the same in 
pitch (IW) or (ii) different in pitch (2W) ; in 28, however, it is in the pitch-_ 
relations of the pd syllable with the preceding two syllables, whether it is (1) 
not higher in pitch (1W) or (ii) higher in pitch (2W), e.g. 


ıı * Tone One’ * Tone Two ' 

18: ge "a54 | (egid) xerB'mz*] (uegidu)) ’ , 
ASAR] (agg) [72V aA] (agone) | 7 \ 
Rz D'ART (aagidu) . aagana] (‘pacgidu:) 

BBS amv) (quasi) — 0. TIA: | Cartgize:) 
aa) (phigim) }-- A EI] (juneys) ۸ 
BS |, (faggejt) ) | aa’ | (dugydu) 


IL. Sentence of more than one Word 
Init. Syl. Med. Syll. Fin. Syll. 


18:' Tone one: high 1 rA 

» two: } ing S (oom) 

- 9g. ۱ NN 
ی‎ } level evel — level 77 

» two: M. 


In 18 the differentiating feature of pitch is the same as for the one-word 


۱ 
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sentence above; in 28 the ‘tone’ system is without exponents of pitch (for 
other non-pitch phonetic exponents of ‘tone’ see below). 

eg. 18: Tone one: see Intonation Systems (b) I above 


ši two: ” 3 3 
28: Toneone: » » » 
» two: 25; 3s " 


b) ' Open words’ (oW ; see below, § B 3, ‘ closure’) 


I. Sentenve of One Word 
Init. Syl. Med. Syll. Fin. Syl. 


18: Tone one: high fall (Vaa) 

qu cS eee } level level ae 

, , | (NL) 
pee one eres 705 } level level 

» two: rise-fall ] 


In both 18 and 28 the differentiating feature is tho pitch of the initial 
syllable. Correlated with this pitch feature is a feature of تن‎ a US — 
Tone one: clear voice 
» two: breathy voice, e.g. 


“Tone one’ ` * Tone two’ 
18:zqm'm'3z*'| (re:beze) mee Rg | (‘ze:beze) 
ASYA] (axem) FV O SEWAR] (lagare) bal. 
ARATE RĘ | (gaiboae) J | RATRE | (gaibeze) 
98. JETRE | ` (nugas) ۱ RATATAT | ("xii boae) 
AIN'T" | (pheber) | \ BARE] (joyas) [A 
ASKR | (tagase) وله‎ |. (daober) 


TIL Bentenoe of more than One Word 
Init. Syl. Med. um Fin. Syll. 


18: Toneone: وم‎ fall Maz 
aean a } level level 


28: Tone one: } leveli: level ۰ level 


two:‏ ور 


In 18 the pitch features are the same as those d the one-word sentence as in 
(b) I above; in 28 the two terms are without phonetic exponente of pitch 
(for other non-pitch phonetic exponents of ‘ tone ' see below). 
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e.g. 18: Tone one: see Intonation Systems (b) I above 
» two: وو‎ ” ts » 
28: Toneone: m m 3 
» two: » » » 


Phonetic exponente other than those of pitch may be stated for the ' tone’ 
system. These non-pitch exponente are features of the syllable initial of the 
initial syllable. They do not require to be stated with reference to the intonation 
systems (§ A 1 above) and the ‘ closure’ system. ($ B 3 below). 


(a) 1W :— 
(i) Glottalization 


(ii) Voicelesaness—aspiration + plosion 


(ui) 25 2 
(iv) » 
(v) Voiceless occlusion 
(b 2۷ :— 
(i) Voice + plosion 
(ii) ,, + affrication 
(Hi) ,, + friction 
(iv) Voiced occlusion 
(v) Labio-velarization 
(vi) Vowel initial, e.g. 
G) sax Jaga] (u:gydu:) 
(i) Barns’ | (pi:bej!) 
nAaR) (kae) 
CH) nax ğ Rn |  (tgazgojt) 
(v) gag" | Qagidu:) 
(v) nan’ Rr | (tuszaze) 
() "که کج‎ | (bacgidu:) 
AUN AR | (yo:bore) 
(i) ame*züx* | (dyerajt) 
(Hi) akg Rz] (‘xargoue) 
Gv) ada DA ss] (dria) 
(9) Arda] Cwrysgydu:) 
(vi) همه‎ "rbgidu: 


— 


(a 


(b 


— 


+ affrication 
+ lateralization 


naa" aSa (?o:gydu:) 


BRAY (tabo) 
FR" Xx" | (oeibeze) 
aan |  (mugydu). 


SY TAE) (aglaw) 
RAND AD | (tre: bee) 
2513۳2537 | (‘dingidn) 
xR’ AK. | ('gooze) 

ABR ORS | (dgigire) 
qan" | (xombeze) 
3ه‎ Aag] (dmgyd:) 


ean] (wygydu) 


Aspiration + plosion characterizes either term, and has thus no prosodio 


* function. 
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Nor have nasality, friction-voice; cf. Part IL, wW/yW/eW, 
11 B 2 (a). 


* Prosodto’ Systems Correlated with the Tone System 
It seems appropriate to state here two further ‘ prosodic’ systems that 
(a) correlate with the tone system, (b) refer to particular ' gyllable-initial 
consonants’. The grounds for stating these systems at this point, and not 
immediately before the ‘consonant’ system to which they refer, is that they 
are not correlated with the three-term ‘prosodic’ system of the ‘word’, 
‘rounding’, ‘spreading’, ‘ neutrality’ ($ B 4 below), in terms of which the 
material in. Part II is presented, and that to give them anew with each of the 
* consonant ’ systems (wW, yW, oW) would result in an unnecessary triplication 
of statement. 


The systems are :— , 
(a) 1W:— 
(i) ‘ Aspiration ’ (h) 
(i) ' Non-aspiration ' (nh) ; 
(b 2W:— 
(i) ' Voice’ (v) 
(8) ‘ Non-voice ' (^v). 
These systems relate to members of the ‘ initial-consonant’ am of 
the initial syllable, and that syllable only, as follows :— 
(a) (i) P, T, K; , (ï) yL, .سول‎ 
() ü PT, K; (HÎ Oe 
No valid example has, however, been recorded of the former system in com- 
bination with wL-, but only with yL." Nor has any example been recorded of 
the latter in combination with yT-, but only with wT-; in the case of L- 
and T- the ‘prosodic’, system of the ‘syllable initial’ (pur. II, wW/ 
yW/eW, II A 2a) has also to be taken into account. 
The phonetic exponents of these systems are :— 


A 


(a) IW * Aspiration ' * Non-aspiration ' 
BK voicelessness +- aspiration voiceleasness — aspiration 
y/ wT: ” sp » » UT. D» 
rÜg-: voioelees release, voiced release 
yh: voicelessnese voice 

(b 2W. * voice ’ * non-voice ' 
P,K: voice — aspiration voioelessneas -+ aspiration 
wT: » — 5 ۳ T » ^ 
rOs- voice voicelessness, e.g. 


` 18ee p. 187, note 1. 
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1W. 
bP: 32۰2۵5۰ | 


ncm D'A53] (tahumgydn:) 


hK: [ EET 
aay Saga | 
BW : RE a] 
hyT: هه‎ 
hrOs- : ag pts | 
hyL: gwem | 
"BP: AAT 
asza Rn. | 
"BÉ : nier n zr | 
aN DAT | 
1 
DhwT : quA | 
ahyT: Pry | 
BE RT 
nhyL: ae sw] 


VP: ayaga | 
ax | 
E Eb 
XAK. | 
vw : Agra Ra | 
E 9937955 | 
TERESY | 
arpaga) 
HART | 
mara RE | 
idee RR] 
nyrOa- : JDA | 


3 


nyP : 


ByK: 
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(pheibeze) = کته‎ agg] (pha:gidu:) 
JÈ | (tgheboue) 
(khszaze) PRIS] — (khanaze) 
(ohiggidu ^ ^BX'À A4] (oheza:e) 
(fbuggydu) y9] (thyasyit) 
(tahogaze) aq a Ra] (tehi:baxe) 
(tyugyit) تحت وا‎ |  (tyibozs) 
(Je:boze) By Tagy | (acgidu:) 
(pegar) هه‎ (pigidu) 
' (baazajt) ند‎ (ta:boxe) 
(ky:gydu:) که‎ | (kyibere) 
(ce:bore) sv ال‎ (cy 9g y16:) 
(taboze) 27535 | (taggojt) 
(tse beze) 333 که‎ |  (tugydu:) 
1 | (tuacbose) 
(laggidu:) agana Aa" | (Irbojt) 
(ba:gidu:) adstut3»zt]| (‘be:boze) 
(‘dgozaze) Ex AW (‘dpigidn:) 
(gugydu) — WA AW | (gagere) 
(juae) nm m Ast (uboze) 
(‘dinare) a'r | (‘de:bojt) 
(‘dui gidu:) agg ogy | Cdabgidu:). 
('phrboze) a35 RT | (phyrbere) 
(tahigidn:) geARS] o (tehugaze) 
(khugydu) FIY] (khygeyit) 
('ehg:beze) 
(fhebem) رم‎ 
Ciggiik) Aeg] (Cubgir) 
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, Thus P/T /K + ‘aspiration’ are phonetically identical with P/T/K 
+ 'non-voice'. The phonological role of the feature of aspiration that charao- 
terizes both tantis is, however, as haa been stated above, very different according 
as the ‘word’ is tone one or tone two. This difference is also valid at the 
grammatical level of analysis ; ‘ aspiration ’ and ‘ non-aspiration ' are exponents 
of the grammatical categories ‘ transitive’ and ‘intransitive’; ‘voice’ and 
‘ non-voice ' have not this role. 

Examples of this grammatical funotion of ' aspiration ' and Lu ed 
may be given as follows :— 


* Transitive ' * Intransitive ' 
۱ K— (Ae qw) aah azar Bent ۱ o AFJ] 
۹ (He) is boiling the water. The water is boiling. 
(kygydu) (khy:gydu:) — 

K— (Few) arise Mes Rr | ان‎ | 
(He) filled this pot. This pot filled. 

(kanbee) _ (khanbere) 

K— (Ree) AHS VAY | RR Ry 
(He) deceived (him). He was confused. 

(koza.10) " (khozaze) 

P— (Rem) هه دنه‎ Ry: | yx Herat aya AT | 
He broke this cup. , This cup broke. 
(tea:beze) | (teha:boze) 

PSQE qe) ae Ae vy E 
He out this wood. | s This wood split. 

(tae: :beze) (tghe:beze) 

x PH FSA) Rr gaa Ry | 2 Wes و ی‎ | 
(He) raised the prioe. The price: rose. 
(pasaxe) (phazaze) 

P— fa) Gyn haat as Va gaa | gyn Ra ah ad ama Bra qt 
(He) spreads these customs. These customs spread. 
(pe:gidu:) (phe:gidu:) 

T— (RRR) REAR ARR AR | RHA AR "RT | 
(He) destroyed this building. This building was destroyed. 
(toxaxe) (thome) 


1 ‘Translation meanings ' e So SE N ae ae e 
appears to be a gam in clarity of exposition. 
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* Transitive ' . * Intransitive’ 
Tr) RASA TAT | Ro هو‎ | 
(He) drove him to leave. f He left. 
(tsmbeze) (thsmboze) 
rOa— (fien) siemens TAT | RC یه‎ AMAT RT | 
(He) irritated (them). They were disturbed. 
(tru:beze) (tya:beze) 


The ten examples given above are all that have been recorded of this 
grammatical function of ‘ aspiration ' and ‘ non-aspiration ’. 
In some instances ‘ aspiration ' and ' non-aspiration ' appear to be in free 
variation, though it may well be that stylistic factors are involved, e.g. 
(a) (s) 


L— gag] (qagidu:) ۱ AE] (agidu) 
T— ağa اتود‎ | (tshe:gidu:) ada Rra "| (tse:gidu:) 
که‎ iraga] (tehugydu:) "3'a" | (teigydu) 
ac. RA" | (tshopaze) NÉE nt AX | (tsogaze) 
iZan a ÀT] (tahimboze) ABAR Xx" | (teimbeze) 

© Ba aga | (tshazgidu:) qw TAT] (teargidu:) 
aag | (thats) ' agaa QS | (tasgijer) 


In addition trubese and tıyibezo were recorded as alternative pro- 
nunciations to tyubeze and tyy:bexe BETI |) and with the spellings 
aga x3" | and agen AK? |, but not as often. 


3. ‘ CLosuRE’ 
Certain features of vowel closure may most profitably be stated in terms of 
a ‘ prosodic ’ system of two terms, ‘close’ and ‘open’, at the word level of 
analysis: cW, oW. As a matter of convenience, however, the phonetic 
exponenta of these two terms are not stated here, but within the framework of 
the three-term prosodic system (wW, yW, oW) stated below. 


4. ‘Rounpine’, ‘ BezEADING', AND ° NEUTRAL ’ Prosopres (w, y, 9) 

It is convenient to abstract features of rounding, of spreading, and other 
non-rounding and non-spreading features and state them at the word level of 
analysis, since all three syllables of the word whole are in some degree concerned. 
For this purpose a three-term system must be stated and symbolized. A word 
may be assigned to any one of the three terms of this prosodic system 
‘Rounding’ (wW), ‘Spreading’ (yW), ‘ Neutrality’ (oW). The balance of 
the material is stated within this framework (wW, yW, oW) as Part II. 


A TONAL ANALYSIS OF THE DISYLLABIC NOUN IN 
THE MACHAME DIALECT OF CHAGA 
By A. E. Smarr 


HIS paper deals with certain features of the Bantu dialect spoken at 

Machame on the western slopes of Mt. Kilimanjaro in Tanganyika 
Territory. It arises very largely as the result of work done in London with the 
help of Mr. 8. J. Ntiro, whose home is in Machame, but in part from observations 
made in the field durmg study-leave in Africa. The subject-matter of what 
follows is narrowly circumscribed, but the treatment is relevant to problems 
of more general intereat in linguistic analysis, especially those involved in the 
analysis of so-called ‘ tone languages ’. 

The material to be considered consists of disyllabic * words of which the 
syntactical function is identical except in so far as they are sub-categorized by 
features of grammatical concord : it is by reference to this function that these 
words are here called ‘nouns’. They are all equally analysable in terms of 
a single prefix and a stem.* Where tho same stem is found with various prefixes, 
forms which are (where lexically feasible) in complementary distribution with 
regard to -mwi (one) and -vli (two) are considered to be the same word : forms 
not in such complementary distribution are considered separate words. Thus 
kilwa (frog), tilwa (frogs) are counted together, whereas ukwa (yam), kikwa 
(small yam) are counted separately. Some of the words under review stand in 
the relationship specified above to words of one syllable or of three syllables, 
مه‎ ukwa (yam) to ngwa (yams) and mbivi (spiders) to uvivi (spider). 

The material may be further subdivided into those words of which the 


1 Brief reading conventions are as follows :— 

1, e are front spread vowels, close and mid respectively ; TL, 0 are baok rounded vowels, olose 
and mid respectively ; 8 is an open vowel midway between front and back. Gaminated vowels 
count as disyll&bio for purposes of tonal analysis. 

"The voiceless plosives p, t, K are unaspirated, and t is dental; d and [ are alveolar; V isa 
wosk voiced bilabial frioative ; X is a voiceless uvular fricstive-trill ; [isa voiceless palato-alveolar 
afbilant fricative; Dy is a palatal nasal; intervocelio m, n, T) are bilabial, alveolar, and velar 
nasals ively. 

All ‘sequences of consonants’ (‘ consonant’ here means anything exoept a, o, l, o, u) 
are, Hke all simple consonanta, homosyllabio with the following vowel, except that (a) the first 
consonant of a gemination is syllablo, e.g. fa-1-lo-lg, k-kyo, m-mWa&, and (b) nasals are gyllabio 
before voiceless consonants, with which they are then homorganio, e.g. n-su, m-fu, a-n-xe-ka. 
All homosyllabio ‘ sequences ’ azise from the linear representation of the prosodies of nasalization, 
Isbiovelartzation, and yotization: this ‘ orthographio’ transcription has been adopted here in 
order that attention may bo mare readily conoentrated on the mubjoot of the peper. Thus, 
wkwi, m-mbwa, 3gyo-nwa, gu-nde, eto., where the underlined ‘ sequences’ all function 
as O in a syllablo-structure OV. 

3 For same account of the operation of grammadiocal concord in Bantu languages seo Maloolm 
Guthrie, ‘ Gender, Number and Person in Bantu Languages’, BSOAS., xii, pp. 847-856; and 
for the prefixes of the Machame noun see Meinhof’s introduction to Pfarrer Emil Müllers 
Worterbuch der Djaga-Spracks (Madjame- Mundari), Hamburg, 1947, especially p. 89*. 
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first syllable may be regarded as the exponent of the prefix only (e.g. kilwa 
[frog]); those of which the first syllable may be regarded as the cumulate 
exponent of the prefix and the mitiation of the stem, and the second as assign- 
able exclusively to the stem (e.g. kyoo [dirt]); and those where the assignment 
of the syllables to prefix or stem is more difficult (e.g. kkyo [night]). There 
appears to be only a very limited correlation between tonal behaviour and 
syntactical sub-class,’ and probably none at all between tonal behaviour and 
shape of prefix; it is therefore found convenient to treat the material as 
homogeneous from the standpoint of this paper. 

The forms in question are ‘minimal free forms’, although they seldom 
constitute complete utterances. They oan, however, be used ‘im isolation’ 
with, for example, the intonation appropriate to a surprised or sarcastic echo 
of part of another speaker's utterance or, in a few cases, as a call to attract 
attention. They would occur frequently bounded by spaces in any feasible 
system of orthography for the language, and are abstractions suitable for listing 
in one type of dictionary. As such they are held to form an appropriate unit for 
tonal analysis leading to a method of lexical classification, and it is with an 
analysis of this kind that this paper is concerned. 

The analysis was carried out by the use of a large number of ‘ frames’ aa 
dialytios or filters, with the words under review as inserenda. Ten such frames 
are given here: they have been chosen to show the nouns in initial, medial, 
and final position in the utterance, and also to exemplify ‘affirmation و"‎ 
‘interrogation ’, ‘negation’, and ‘ command’ (terms which must here remain 
undefined). They may be translated as follows :— 














A. kapa A. (Beat) اس‎ 
B. lola B. (Look at) ——! 

C. fallola C. Ihave (looked at) —— 

D. filelola ——— D. I (looked at) 

E. kulelola — t E. Did you (look at) — f 

F. kulalole— — — fo F. Do not (look at) سس‎ | 

G. nfilelolg — fo G. I did not (look at) —— 

H. kulelola ndesa H. Did you (look at) ——, pray ? 
I. ——— apek I. —— has (got lost). 

J. kaja -ayxeka J. The (bad) —— has (got lost). 


As an insurance that the insertion of a particular noun into any frame makes 
collocational as well as grammatical sense, those elements in the frames that 
have been underlined and of which the translation has been enclosed in brackets 


1 This correlation is observable only where & noun oocurs in conjunction with oertain kinds 
of concordia] elements, and must be considered at least as much a feature of those elements, which 
form part of other words, as of the noun itself. Within these limitations, Meinhof clases 1, 4, 
aad 9 in some cases, class 1 alone in others, stand in opposition to the remaining classes. 
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maso | mes C—— | ei 
س‎ ee | 
Contonatzon Pattern o! a a bw 1 
۱ دس‎ 
۲ س ان‎ --i- «x 2 
$ wol و‎ - 3 
| ae 
” » of T - = 4 
" » e = RN 5 
. mel a > ey 8, 9 
” » e "a 7 
9 "E Er = N 8 
FRAME D füelola سس‎ | ee cata 
Contonstion Pattern d! ۳ N 1 
D. og TEE | 2 
7 » dk 2 N 48 
۴ "EN 6, 9 
» » d 7 
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mami | — ; cm | urnam 
mmm [01 TN ۱ 

JN ee N 2, 6 

" "EE S 3, 5,7 

۴ REET a N ۳ 

; CUIU DS 8 
mE m a 

RAME J — |——|-ka-ageke | NU fom ied 
Contonation Pattern j! ی تا و‎ 1,6 

oo PL یداه‎ ; 

» » P تا‎ CN 8,5,7 

۳ OS Bey SE: ER 4 8,9 





may be replaced, without prejudice to the analysis, by other elementa which 
have been found by exhaustive testa to have the same tonal classification as the 
given elements. Thus, for example, -kap- (beat) and -lol- (look at) are typical 
examples of the two tonal categories into which fall the great majority of verbal 
radicals of the shape CVC. For -kap- may be substituted, e.g. -fif- (break), 
-xik- (send), -lof- (teach), and for -lol- may be substituted, e.g. -ur- (buy) 
or -kumb- (sell). For -kefa (bad) in Frame J we may substitute, e.g. -kuu (old) 
or -ovi (sharp), and for -xek- (get lost) we may substitute, e.g. -fik- (get broken), 
-wuy- (return), ete. 
The nouns were inserted in turn into a given frame at the point indicated by 
the line, and the informant was asked to utter the resultant complexes. The 
1 In Frames I and J the oonoordigl prefixes of the words of the frames themselves are similarly 
left unindicated, as their form naturally depends on the grammatical sub-category of the 
particular noun inserted mto the frames, Thus for Frame J we have, e.g. 
mwang gkaja anxeka 
numbe fikafa yanxeka, eto. 
As far as the frames given are concerned, this alternation of conoordial prefixes is entirely 
without consequence for the tonal analysis. 
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tonal features of these utterances were recorded impressionistically between 
parallel lines by means of one mark per syllable indicating the approximate 
relative pitch of that syllable. For any given frame, every different sequence of 
such marks may be said to form a ‘ pattern’. It will be seen that a number of 
such patterns is given under each frame: no other patterns were recorded for 
that frame. The patterns are referred to by a combination of the lower-case 
letter corresponding to the lettering of the frame with a superscript figure to 
indicate the individual pattern (thus a? indicates the third pattern given under 
Frame A): they have been called ‘ oontonation patterns ’. 

The term ‘ contonation ' 1 is here found appropriate for two main reasons. 
In the first place, it serves to emphasize the interdependence of frame and 
inserendum. In this connexion numerous instances will be observed. where it is 
on the pitch of a frame-syllable rather than on any pitch-feature of the noun 
itself that the differentiation of one pattern from another depends (compare, 
e.g., f? with f* or f with 19).! Secondly, we are left free to reserve the term 
‘Intonation ’ for other use (Bee, in addition to footnote 2 p. 167 below). 

The number of contonation patterns recorded for the frames given varies 
from eight (Frames C and G) to four (Frame J). That is to say, if on hearing the 
informant utter the complexes constituted by a partioular frame and our 
inserenda we group together all the nouns that elicit a particular pattern, the 
number of such groupings is never greater than eight. For the purposes of 
lexical classification, however, we have to set up nine categories of nouns on 
the basis of their association not with one individual pattern, but with a number 
of such patterns taken from a variety of frames. We arrive at this result by 
Imkmg together the numbers of any contonation patterns—one from each 
frame—that are associated in common with any given noun, and counting the 
different chains that are formed by this process. This gives us :— 


1 The terms contonation and contonational were first used by Professor J. R. Firth in the Staff 
seminar of the Department of Phanetaos and Linguistics at the School during discussions on 
pitch, tone, and intonation. Professor Firth has sent me the following &mpliflostory note. 
‘In pursuance of my theory of levels of analysis first outlined in “The Technique of Semantics '", 
TPS., 1035 (see especially p. 52 for intonation), I suggest that the general word “ intonation °" 
be used as at present to refor to the “ tunes ”, “ oontours ”, or relative pitch patterns considered 
as some sort of “ musio " or speech melody to which pisces or sentences are, so to speak, "sung". 
D. Jones, Ida Ward and others use such expresmons as “falling intonation”, “rising intona- 
tion ”, ** Tune 1” and “Tune 2". "These “tunes” have sometimes been loosely associated with 
other classifications of the text, such as emphatic and unemphatic, interrogation and affirmation. 
In accordance with this view, attempts have been made from time to time to relate ‘ sentence 
^ intonation " to syllable tones, word tones, “ basic” tones, “inherent” tones, and other types of 
lexical tone pattern. The terms “ oontonadon " and ''oontonational" are intended to refer 
to " intonational" and prosodic patterns abstracted from and correlated closely with formally 
established grammatical structures, colligations, and collocations.’ 

3 Contrast the technique of Robert E. Longacre, who states in ‘ Five Phonemic Pitch Lovela 
in Trique’ ($ 2.1, p. 67) in Acta Linguistica, vol vii, fascicule 1-2 (1952): ' Tonemio contrasts 
may be established among the pitches of items of a given substitutaon list relative to tho pitohos 
of the frame syllables, if it oan be shown that (a) the tones of the frame itself remain unchanged 
regardless of which item of that substitution list is employed ; ...’ 
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Chain 1 = a! b! 


c تم 1ي‎ fig hia و‎ 
Chain 2 =a? à of d® هم‎ f® gt AP دز لو‎ 
Chan 3 = a3 Pei Pe هو در‎ ht در و‎ 
Chain 4 =at P of d* ef f* gt M 4* jt 
Cham 5 = a* þ4 o* d* تم‎ f* g5 Àj! ده‎ 5? 
Chain 6 = a? 65 of q5 ef f: g* و و نز‎ 


J 
Chain 7 = gf b* c! d* هم‎ f* g5 م‎ à 53 
Chain 8 = a? b® هم‎ dt لو‎ f5 g? ht 48 j4 
Chain 9 =a" b* of d5 et ft g* A5 $; jt 

Thus, e.g., the first contonation pattern of the frames given is in every case 
associated with mwana, the third similarly with kilwa, and from these aasocia- 
tions we derive Chains 1 and 3 respectively, whereas it is the first pattern of 
Frame E, the third of Frames B and F, and the fourth of the remaining frames 
that are associated with nguku and together form Chain 4. 

The chains may be indefinitely lengthened by the examination of further 
frames, but no new chains appear. The process is similar to that used by com- 
parative philologists for the setting up of starred forms. Alternatively, wo may 
first divide our nouns into groups according to the patterns they elicit from the 
informant in one frame, and then subdivide these groups wherever their 
members do not all elicit the same pattern in other frames: when no further 
subdivisions are necessary, we find that we have allotted the nouns to nine 
categories on the basis of their association with the nine chains of contonation 
patterns given above. 

The figures 1 to 9 which summarize these chains may now be applied to the 
nouns themselves, and we may set up a nine-term commutation! system of 
word-prosodies statable for the disyllabic noun at the lexical level of abstraction. 
Every such noun can be allotted to one of nine categories—here termed ‘ con- 
tonational categories '—by reference to this system, and without such reference 
the form of a disyllabic noun is incompletely stated. Thus since mwana elicits 
the patterns of Chain 1, kilwa those of Chain 3, and nguku those of Chain 4, 
we may now write mwana!, kilwa?, yguku‘, and so on. 

The contonational categories thus comprise words which exhibit certain 
common features of pitch behaviour in identical frames when considered in 
conjunction with those frames. The figures 1 to 9 which indicate the word- 
proeodiea are at once expressions of the limitations on the random occurrence of 
relative pitches, and monosymbolic formule from which a contextual scatter 
may be deduced by the application of certain conventions. They summarize, 
however, not so much the scatter of the tonal forms of the noun itself as the ` 
scatter of various tonal features of the utterances as wholes that are the 
exponenta of the complexes of the noun with ita frames. 

The material is unevenly distributed amongst the nine categories, the great 
majority of the nouns falling into five categories and only a very few into the 


1 Bee R. H. Robina, ‘ Phonology of the Nasalixed Verbal Forms in Sundanese’, BSOAS., 
xv, p. 149, footnote 8. 
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remaining four. One category (6) appears—at least aa far as my research goes— 
to have only one member, and as the latter is comparatively limited in its 
collocational possibilities, it is tempting to regard it as outside the corpus 
insortpitonum. Ita inclusion in the material serves, however, to underline an 
important principle. 

Of a total of 372 nouns computed as indicated above, there are :— 


89 in Category 1 
100 , , 2 
86 , , 8 
58 , n» 4 
Me <> زور‎ e 
1۳. وود‎ at 

0 وه‎ i HE 

8 » ور 5 

9 و 4 


Examples will be given for the first five categories, and the remaining four 

categories will be given m full. 

Category 1. mwana ee (snake), mmbwa (rain), nsu (smoke), munyi 
(handle), muxo (fire) 

Category 2. gumbe (cow id "s (elephant), mmbwa (nose), nsu (messenger), 
nyama (meat), kindo (thing) 

Category 3. kilwa (frog), kixi (chair), mmba (house), nungu (pot), ndeye 
(bird), mfu (dead person) 

Category 4. gguku (chicken), mbeu (seed), mbuggu (gourd), mmwa (cousin) 

Category 5. ukwi (stick of firewood), ukwa (yam), ndeu (stomach), ifu 
(ashes), woi (palm of the hand) 

Category 6. mfu (married sister) : 

Category 7. nunde (fist), mupgo (back), kkyo (night), poo (compound), ire 
(blade of grass), udu (infancy) 

Category 8. gafe (calf of a cow), lakwa (virgin honey), mbefe (grain-store), 
mbora (swamp), ngyonwa (banana-tipe) 

Category 9. dede (truth), waa (whiteness), umwi (unity), eas (grandfather). 


There is an almost complete lack of correlation between either the 
phonematio or the non-tonally prosodic structure of a noun and ite oontonational 
category. It is mteresting to note, however, that approximately one-third of 
the words in Category 5 have labiovelarization as a feature of the second 
syllable, e.g. ukwa (yam), ukwi (stick of firewood), and that this occurs only 
rarely in the remaining categories. An examination of the incidence of the 
various prefixes and their shapes proved equally inconclusive, though here 
we note that all members of Category 8 belong to a single syntactical sub-class 
(Meinhof 9). 

1 Bee footnote 5, p. 168. 
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Twenty-two loan-words from Swahili and English which were studied in 
addition to the 372 above are equally divided between Categories 1 and 2, e.g. 
Category 1. tal (tie), supu (soup), tupa (file > Sw. tupa) 

Category 2. pifa (picture), pgasi (ladder > Sw. ngaxi), pana (Sw. bwana). 

We have stated that a contextual scatter may be deduced from our formule 
* by the application of oertain conventions '. These conventions have reference 
to the ‘ context’ in the widest non-situational sense of the word. We can, for 
instance, establish as one type of context intonational proeodies of various 
kinds that may be set up as key-signatures for the sentence or the piece as 
8 whole, the resources of punctuation being adapted and augmented for their 
notation. A full analysis of the intonational charaoteristics of the Machame 
dialect is outside the scope of this paper, but we may point out that the question- 
mark actually used in the heading of Frame E is quite adequate for the repre- 
Bentation of the difference between that frame and Frame D (which is not 
implied by the lexical or grammatical structure)!; and similarly the notation 
f | might be used for surprised echo—e.g. mwana! f | (of which the tonal features 
may be transcribed + --*), where the superscript figure indicates, as above, 
the oontonational category of the noun, and the ‘extra’ features of higher 
general voice-level, special voice-quality, etc., are indicated by ۱. An interesting 
type of context is illustrated by & comparison of Frame O with Frame D. Both 
frames exemplify ‘ affirmation’, but it is found that there is a distinction in 
the phonetic forms of certain of the contonational categories m final position 
(compare particularly c? and ot with d? and d* in association with Categories 3 
and 4) which correlates with the particular tense-formative of the verb (e.g. 
-al- -a in C and -le -a in D), more or lees independently of the number of 
words, if any, standing between the verb and the noun. The following is a 
more extended example utilizing nguku‘ as the noun :— 


[allola fivana fyagguku (I have looked at tho chicks) 


mE ‘bit 
filelola fivana fyanguku (I looked at the chicks) 
m VIN à 


It is instructive to compare the present approach with that of ° tonemics ', 
which derives much of its technique from the assumption that a ‘tone 
language ' is ‘a language having lexically significant, contrastive, but relative 
pitch on each syllable ' (my italics). By a monosystemic method, tonemics, which 
takes the syllable as the essential recurrent element of all utterances and treata 
all syllables as equipollent for the purposes of tonal analysis, achieves (as does 
its sister methodology ‘ phonemice") what is essentially an overall reading 
transcription best adapted for the recordmg of individual utterances or 

1 The change from let to 2nd person singular in the verb has no tonal signifloance. 


* 1 is used here at the phonetic level to indicate a high voloe-register. 
* See Kenneth L. Pike, Tone Languages, University of Michigan Press, 1048, p. 3. 
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individual texta.! We have referred to it here in order to emphasize that the 
problems which it is designed to handle are quite other than those with which 
we are concerned in this paper, and that neither ita assumptions nor ite findings 
must be held to have cogency outside their own legitimate sphere. Outside the 
essentially practical field of textual transoription, such a monosystemio syllable- 
by-syllable method is unsatisfactory for various reasons. One of these is that 
for any syllabic there is assumed to be a commutation system congruent with 
that of every other syllabic, so that the whole statement comes to be based on 
the commutation system with the greatest number of terms,” and takes no 
account of the different meaning è? of homomorphous terms in incongruent 
systems. Another disadvantage which touches us more olosely in this paper is 
the widely divergent phonological forms corresponding to single grammatical 
abstractions. If we attempt to 'tonemicize' the Chaga material above,‘ the 
nouns will vary in tonemio shape from context to context, and if we require a 
aingle lexical entry we shall be faced with the problem of selection.* 

A polysystemic approach to linguistic analysis,’ on the other hand, does not 
attempt to measure everything by the same yardstick. It assumes tnter alia 
that such grammatically recurrent elements as the morpheme or word may just 
as profitably be subjected to systemic analysis as such phonologically recurrent 
elements as the syllable; and that just as at the phonological level the charac- 
teristics of any given place in an utterance or of an utterance should 
preferably be stated in terms of an analysis iar to that place, so at the 
grammatical level at least the major syntactical categories, such as the nouns 
of the present study, should be subjected to individual analyses leadmg to the 
setting up of commutation systems applicable to those categories alone. 
A polysystemio analysis must not be beholden to a monosystemic one, however 
necessary the latter for practical purposes. We have been able to classify our 


1 And less well adapted than is generally supposed for use as an orthography. 

* See Long&ore, loo. cit., $ 3, for the asymmetrical nature of the tonal ‘ system ' of Trique. 

* See J. R. Firth, ‘General Linguistios and Descriptive Grammar ', TPS., 1951, p. 85. 

“No such attempt will be made here, but it may be of interest to note the serious 
disequilibrium between the tonal possibilities in utterance-final posltaon and thoee tn other 
posriions (see, e.g., Frame B). Reference to what was said earlier about the oases where the 
differentiation of patterns depended on s difference m the pitch of a frame-syliable, and also to 
those cases where the pitch-indiostion of the first syllable of a noun is constant throughout 
a frame (e.g. Frames B and F) suggests that this disequilibrium may be resolvable by regarding 
the tonal features of final syllables as the cumulate exponents of two tonal abetractaons. Compare 
in this oonnexion the phenomena desorbed for Kikuyu by Lyndon Harries (‘Some Tonal 
Principles of the Kikuyu Language ’, Word, vol. 8, no. 2, 1952), who states ($ 8), ‘ the tone actually 
heard an a syllable (the speech tone) may be the shifted bagio tone of the precedmg syllable '— 
and see footnote 2, p. 169. 

* Tt may be objected that all that is required is to select a tonemio farm from which all the 
others are predictable. It not infrequently happens, however, that no tonemio variant whatever 
will serve as a basis for prediction. The retention of Category 6 in our material helps to illustrate 
thus state of affars: for although the forms of Frame O would serve as bases for prediction for all 
the oontonational categories other than 6 and 9, these latter would still have to be differentiated 
by other means. 

t Bee J. R. Firth, ‘ Sounds and Prosodies ', TPS., 1048. 
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material without recourse to tonemic analysis as a prerequisite : we have worked 
directly on our phonic material and made a separate analysis at a different level 
of abstraction. It is neither necessary nor in general practicable to be so 
limited by the findings of tonemica that we must search around for the tonemic 
marking of a word as it occurs under certain stated conditions in order to set up 
that form as the ‘real’ or ‘ basic’ tonal analysis of the word in question. To 
speak, at the tonemic level, of the ‘ basic ’ tones of a word is, we submit, as much 
a solecism as to speak of the ‘ principal member’ or ‘norm’ of a phoneme. It 
follows from this that there are for us no ‘ tonemic perturbations ’,! no ‘ shifted 
tones ' ® or the like: our formule are invariants like Panimi’s ° sthanin ' * forms. 

It seems that all too little attention has hitherto been paid to the tonal 
analysis as wholes of recurrent elements of utterances other than the sentence 
and the syllable. Yet words and morphemes have an equal claim to prosodic 
analysis, and it is no less a part of the lexicographer’s responsibility to summarize 
the full range of their prosodic potentialities than it is to summarize their 
syntactical potentialities. by labelling them as particular ‘ parta of speech ’. 
Conversely, it is just as much an abnegation of that duty to indicate in 
a dictionary some one prosodic realization of a word (such as the ‘ isolate’ 
form) * as it would be to replace its grammatical classification by a single 
citation exemplifying a particular collocation. If, furthermore, we can once be 
freed from the shackles of the syllable-by-syllable approach, two notable 
advantages accrue. In the first place we are free to equate the prosodic patterns 
of related forma of which the essential unity is masked by the hazard of syllabic 
disparity *; and secondly, we are spared the embarrassment of choosing one 
side or other of the thin partition that maintams the uneasy dichotomy of 
‘tone’ languages and ‘non-tone’ * languages. In general, it will frequently be 
found more appropriate to think in terms of prosodic patterns that are features 
of the word as a whole, and such an approach seems capable of wide application 
in the analysis of languages of diverse prosodic types. 

1 Bee Pike, op. oit, p. 25. 

* Bee footnote 4, p. 168. We do not need the device of ' shifted tones ' because our oontona- 
tional formule need have no more imphoetion of Hnear extension In tims than we oare to them. 

3 For a referenoe to these, seo H. E. Buiskool, Ths Tripadi, Being as abridged ish recast of 
Ptreairisiddham (An analytical-synthetical inqusry into the system of the last three chapters of 
Pūyim’s Astädhyäyi), Leiden, 1989, chap. i, § 3, A. I am indebted for thw reference to my 
colleague, Dr. W. 8. Allen. 

4 Bee footnote 5, p. 168, and also the discussion of the difflculties experienced by lexicographers 
when marking the stress features of English words in E. L. Pike, The Intonation of American 
Maglish, Univ. of Michigan Press, 1046, p.84. The parallel with English stress patterns is 
instructive throughout. 

* There is an obvious parallel here with the variable domain of intonational sentence-prosodies. 
For the partioular relevance of the point at imus to the present material, seo what was said earlier 
about the related forms ukwa/Şg wa, mbivi/uvivi. In all such cases, the oontonational 
category of either mamber of the correlative pair is predictable from that of the other. 

* of. D. M. Beach (' The Science of Tonetios and Banta Languages’, Bantu Studies, vol. ii 
(1828-6), p. 104, § 49), ‘ But in view of the great importance of tone in all languages, the term 
tone-language is peculiarly inappropriate and should be replaced by some other term...’ 
His suggested alternative—‘ semantic tone language '—is, however, scarcely less Inappropriate. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
NOTES ON THE MUSLIM SYSTEM OF PENSIONS 


Every history book describes the system of registration and pensions 
(diwan) set up by Umar I and the reform attempted by ‘Umar II. Wellhausen 
set out the causes of dissatisfaction with it, the larger sums given to the Syrians, 
the desire of converte to share equally with the Arabs, and the resentment of the 
Arabs at the government keeping much of the money instead of handing it all 
over to the fighters who had earned it. These notes do not claim to be exhaustive 
but throw some light on the working and intricacies of the system. 

The rebels against ‘Uthman objected to the payment of pensions to the men 
of Medina who did no fighting. An Arab youth of seventeen took part in the 
battle of Siffin but had no pension. Three slaves, who fought at Badr, were 
given pensions.? Abt ‘Ubaida gave them to townsfolk first and then to bedouin, * 
while the instructions of ‘Umar II were ‘ pay the army, do not forget the towns- 
folk, but beware of the bedouin'.* He also forbade the giving of pensions to 
slaves and traders.* The mention of pensions and rations for the garrison of 
Rhodes may be meant to indicate the efficiency of the government.’ In 78/697 
after the war with the Khawarij Hajjaj gave gifts and moreased pensions to 
deserving soldiers. ‘Umar II decreed that they should be paid in person to 
recipients for complaint had been made that the chiefs (‘arif) ‘devoured the 
property of orphans ۲.۶ Mangtür sent money to the governor of the Hijaz for 
unmarried women, orphans, and the blind. Mahdi in 163/780 arranged for 
pensions to be paid to prisoners and lepers." 

An example has already been given of the use of pensions as rewards. 
‘Umar I out one poet by 500 and raised another by the same amount. ‘Uthman 
stopped a pension two years before the recipient’s death but paid the sum to 
his heirs.? Mu‘awiya stopped a pension as punishment !* and, it is said, gave 
them only to Yemen.!5 ‘Abd al-malik spared the life of Ibn Qais al-Ruqayyat 
but refused him a pension and stopped Farazdaq's.* In 77/696 a pension was 
raised to 2,000 as a reward.” Umar II reduced a man from 2,000 to 30.15 Hisham 
stopped those of Walid and his household. A poet asked Khalid al-Qaari for 
a pension, was refused, wrote a lewd poem in reply, and got what he wanted.” 
Marwan II held up pensions in Egypt for a year ™ and threata to stop them are 


1 Tabari, i, 2064. (Where possible the standard editions have been used throughout those 


3 Tabari, 1, 3268. ? Balkdhuri, Fuidh, 460. + Kisad al-amionl, 558. 

5 Kiss alam], 550. * Strat ‘Umar (Ibn al-Juwxi), 182. Ibn Sa'd, T'abagàt, 5, 254. 
* Tabari, il, 157. * Tabari, ti, 1033. * Sirai ‘Umar, 256. 

1* Baihaqi, al-mahäsin, 630. © Tabart, Hi, 493. 13 ALaghint (2nd ed.), 18, 165. 
!5 Tbn Sa'd, 8, 1, 118. 14 Tabari, fi, 104. 35 ALaghist, 18, 169. 

4 ALaghant (3rd ed.), 5, 79. Baihaqi, 282. 17 Tabari, ii, 1020. 

18 Sirat ‘Umar, 88. 1 ALaghing (8rd ed.), 7, 9. 


© ALaghiat (nd ed.), 20,177. Tabari, Hi, 1787. ^  Maqrisf, Khitat (2 vols), 1, 94. 
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recorded for 50/670 and during the meÀna. Stoppage as punishment occurred 
in 169/785 ! and Mu'tagim stopped them to the bedouin of Egypt. Two years’ 
arrears were paid to one who died in 235/850.* It is said that Yazid offered the 
rebels in Medina two pensions, one in winter and one in summer.® 

They were often in arrears. One of the argumenta used by Qutaiba to 
persuade his troops to rebel with him in 96/715 was that he had paid their 
pensions punctually and in full Under Rashid pensions in Qairawan fell into 
arrears and money was brought from Egypt to pay them." Ma'mün gave orders 
for eight months (arzàg) to be paid as an instalment of arrears. 

Registration.—The registration (‘tdad) of a person in a tribe is that he is 
counted with them and of them in their register (doan).* Two tribes, Rasib 
and Tufawa, disputed the tribal connexion of a man and chose the first-oomer 
as judge. He said, ' Throw him in the river; if he sinks, he belongs to Rasib 
but, if he floats, to Tufawa’. The man announced that he did not wish to 
belong to either and had no need of the didn (7 registration, 1 pension). 
Registration was either tribal or local. Bilal with all the Abyssinians in Syria 
was inscribed in Khath'am.! During the reign of ‘Uthman a man’s registration 
was transferred to Rai as a punishment.!! A chief of the Banü Taim fixed his 
registration (maktab) in Bijstan when Balm b Ziy&d was governor.? Habib 
b. Khadira of Hilal b. ‘Amir was registered in the Bant Shaibàn.* Al-Awza‘i 
lived in Beirut but was registered in Yam&ma.!5 Mahdi transferred his diwan and 
that of his family from Damascus to Medina.!* He also gave Mughira b. Habib 
1,000 pensions (farida) to give to whom he pleased. A poet asked for one but, 
as he was old, he asked for it to be given to his son Yünus, who received 
50 dinars. When Bakkar, acting as Rashid’s agent, gave three pensions (aa) 
to the people of Medina, his deputies scrutinized the roll and removed Yünus 
from Quraish to Hudhail where the pension (fartda) was 15 dinars. Bakkar 
told them to follow precedent and not mnovate so Yünus got 150 dinars. 
(Unfortunately for the story, the three pensions were given in 186/802 of the 
preceding year and Bakkar died in 176/7792.) The descendants of Ziyàd were 
removed from Quraish to Thaqif in 160/777 but later they bribed the officials 
to restore them to Quraish. At the same time the descendants of Abū Bakra 
were told that their property would be confiscated if they persisted in their 
claim to belong to Thaqif; only three were obstinate and the others were 
enrolled among the freedmen of the prophet. 

‘Umar II ruled that a governor might not have two pensions, a general and 
a special, and that no one should have pensions from two places, whether special 


1 Tabart, ii, 91. Ta'rikh Baghdad, 12, 271. 2 Tabari, iti, 567. 

? Maqrixi,i 04. Kind! (ed. Guest), 193. 4 Ta'ribà Baghdad, ıi, 486. 
* Bashag!, 65. * Tabari, ii, 1287. 1 Balidhurl, Fus, 234. 
3 Baihaqi, 478. * Instn al-'arab, 4, 278. 1? Baihaqi, 685. 

1 Kitab al-ma'arif (ed Wuestenfeldt), 88. 13 Balkdhuri, Ansāb, 5, 42. 
18 Kitab al-ma'árif, 212 1 J&hiz, Bayän, با‎ 278. Tabari, if, 1002. 

18 Kitab al-ma'üryf, 249. 14 Tabarf, til, 522, 


17 ALaghang (2nd ed.), 18, 96 ۶ Tabari, ili, 618. 14 Tabari, iil, 479. 
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or general and, if any one had a second, it should be taken from him and 
returned to the place from which it was received. In this rescript, place is to be 
taken literally ; a man might not be registered in two districts. Special and 
general perhaps correspond to the duwan of fighters and dtoan of governors 
which are mentioned elsewhere. 

Theophanes states that in 32/652 pensions in Syria were raised to 200 and 
those-in Iraq reduced to 30.* In 45/665 Ziy&d enrolled 500 chiefs from Basra 
at rates from 300 to 500.3 Pensions and rations were among the complaints 
made by Hujr and his oompenions.* ‘Abd al-malik in 71/690 changed some 
pensions in Iraq from 700 to 300 and others from 300 to 700.5 A bedouin 
settled in Basra, was enrolled in the diwn and sent to Sijistàn. Later he came 
back to Basra and joined the rebellion of Ibn al-Ash‘ath.® When Huraim 
b. abi Tahma grew old his name was removed from the active list to free him 
from military service.” Yarld b. Walid gave a double pension.® 

The connexion between the diwan and military service is obscure, partly 
owing to the ambiguity of the term rizg. During the reign of Hadi a governor 
inscribed a man’s name among his troops and transferred his rigg with him.? 
Under Rashid a man was put in the army and given rizq suljant which might be 
government salary or government pension. A name was removed from the 
register but after Rashid’s death it was replaced with increased travelling 
allowances (anzal).4 In 190/806 an army contained paid regulars (murtaztg), 
volunteers, camp-followers, and those who had no dwodn.4 Perhaps these last 
were recruited for the campaign and paid while it lasted. In 65/685 Ubaidullah 
b. Ziyàd opened the treasury at Bagra to give pensions to the men and rizq 
to their children.4 In 77/696 a soldier was rewarded by being raised to 1,000 
and something was given to the children.!* ‘Umar IT had lots cast for the children 
of pensioners, the lucky getting 100 and the unlucky 40 ; he also gave the poor 
of Basra 3 each and the cripples 50.15 The latest dates for the mention of 
pensions, مه‎ far as observed, are the threat of deprivation during the mina and 
the pensioner who died in 235/850.1* 

A. 8, TRITTON 


1 Tbn Ba'd, 5, 278. Tabari, ii, 423. 3 Theophanes, با‎ 582. * Tabari, il, 78. 
4 Tabari, ii, 113. * Balkdhurt, Anatb, 5, 858. Tabari, ii, 816. 

* ALaghint (2nd ed.), 19, ۰ 1 ALwa'&rif, 318. cf. Tabari, H, 1732, and glossary. 
٩ J&big, Bayan, 1, 274. * Al-aghanî (2nd ed.), 18, ۰ 

1* ALaghéwh (2nd ed.), 17, 153. 11 ALagk/mi (8nd ed.), 17, 164 — 13 Tabazî, ili, 700. 
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EDWARD ULLENDORFF : Catalogue of the 
Ethiopian Manuscripts in the 7 
Library. Vol. I. vii, 82 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1951, 18s. 


After the lapse of more than a century since 
the publication of the first volume of the 
Catalogue of Ethiopian Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian (in Latin) by that famous master of 
Ullendorff completes with this slender volume 
the descriptions of the remaming Ethiopic and 
Amharic manuscripta. 

The contents of this part cannot be said to 
be exciting. They compare unfavourably with 
the valuable and famous Bruco MSS. which 
figures so largely in Dillmann's Catalogue, Of 
the 66 items catalogued hore, a large proportion 
consists of oopies of those magical scrolls, 
which are perhaps too well represented in the 
libraries of Europe. They offer & melancholy 
spectacle of the depths of credulity and super- 
stition to which the Abysamians sank. Tho 
haglographioal literature is no loss depressing, 
with its exhibition of ‘Marlolatry run mad’ 
(as William Wright so aptly called it). 

Other sections described here are Biblical 
MS8., Service Books, and Theology. Amongst 
the haglographioal literature Dr. Ullendorff 
has discovered one apparently unique MB.— 
the life and acta of the female Saint Krestos 
Samra whioh it is proposed to edit in the near 
future. 

Dr. Ullendorff describes his manusoripts 
briefly, but competently and conscientiously. 
He has wisely refrained from regurgitating 
what sich masters as Dillmann, Wright, and 
Zotenberg have already said. He does not 
perhaps exhibit as great a mastery of the beok- 
ground of tho Christian East as we should have 
liked. As far as I have examined the Catalogue, 
it is generally accurate, subject to the qualifl- 
cations mentioned in the next paragraph. 
One may possibly regret that the compiler 
has shed those signs for the long vowels 
with which we have been made so familiar. 
But there are good grounds for discarding 
a system of transliteration whieh no 
longer corresponds with the present develop- 
ment or &otualitzes of Ethiopio grammar. We 
are, however, sorry to see that tho shot and 
short a are not represented. 

Here are a fow small points that the reviewor 
has noted. The compiler regularly writes 
Bellasee instead of Solase. No. xxxiv has been 
omitted from the of Sholfmarks. 
In the Index of Subjects and Titles there is no 
referenoe to illuminated or illustrated MSS., 
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although there are several such in the 
Catalogue. When Dr. Ullendoríf talks of a 
' paper ' in the hands of 8t. Lake and St. John 
(cola. 1, 2, p. 3) does he mean a (presumably 
vellum) soroll ? 

The Ethiopio type employed, although not 
without elegance, is spindly and lacks that 
boldness and vigour which we find in the best 
MSS. as well as in most of the printing 
establishments of to-day. May we hope that 
the Printer to the renowned University of 
Oxford will dump the matrices (soquired as 
long ago as 1602) into the waters of the Isis 
and obtain in thelr stead & bolder and more 
vigorous fount, and one which oorresponds 
more closely with the character and genius of 
the Abyssinian scribe ? 

JACOB LRVENN 


۱ 
W. B. HxNNiNG: Zoroaster, Poltiotan or 
Wistoh-doctor ? (Ratanbai Katrak 
Lecture, 1949.) 51 pp. London: 
Cumberlege, 1951, 5s. 


Under this intriguing titl, Prof. Henning 
gives us, in a most enjoyable form, his three 
Ratanbai Katrak lectures of 1040. Hw 
portraits of the prophet, as seen alternately 
through Herzfeld’s or Nyberg' s spectacles, are 
full of wit and humour. He may, however, 
have shot beyond the mark when (p. 32 sq.), 
in oriticixing the hypothesis of Zoroaster’s 
‘shamanism’, he goes so far as to deny thb 
existence of hemp-intoxication in anolent Iran. 
For how would he then account for the Iranian 
loan-word in vogul pdox, ostyak pooy 
+ Agarious musogrius ' (as a means of intoxios- 
tion—apparently a substitute for hemp), eto. ? 
(C£. Bernh. Munkáosi, ' " Pik ” u. " Rausoh ”’, 
Kelets Szemle, 1007, pp. $43—4, already alleged 
by Wikander, apud Mircea  Ehade, le 
Ohamanisme, Paris, 1951.) 

Henning has dealt cspecially—in the 
masterly fashion which is his in all matters 
historical or with the questions 
of the date and place of Zarathustra. On the 
basis of Tiqtsfide’s and Hildegarde Lewy’s 
researches he shows with perfect clarity that 
the latest (Nyberg’s) attempt at disproving 
the traditional date of ‘258 years before 
Alexander’ is no more valid than all the 
previous argumenta to the same purpose.—As 
for Zoroaster's loostion, his own study of the 
Khwarezm! material, stall largely unpublished, 
has enabled Henning, with the additional help 
of Markwart’s treatment of Herodotas’s 
evidence, to make fairly certain that Viktáspe's 
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kmgdom was no other than Chorasmia, but 
a sort of ‘greater Chorasmia’ (phrase mine) 
extending over the larger part of Eastern Iran. 
There the matter will probably rest, ‘in our 
tame’, despite the objections of Altheim, 
‘Zarathustra u. Alexander der Grosse’, in La 
Parola dal Paseato, 1951, p. 821 sq. 

After such deciarve contributions to our 
knowledge of the time, plaoe, and language of 
Zarathustra, one cannot help feeling sorry as 
one becomes aware, on p. 45, that lees than 
sir pages are left to deal with what makes 
Zarathustra important at all: his religion... 
One comes almost to regret that so much 
, space should have been wasted artticising 
Nyberg’s and Herxfeló's views. In this, 
however—at least, in half of thw—Henning 
was only complying with the expressed wiahes 
of the Electors to the ‘that he 
should define his attitude towards the theories 
propounded by Professor Nyberg ’—which 
constitute, indeed, the most remarkable treat- 
ment of the subject in recent years, we should 
even say : a notorious stumbling-block in the 
fleld of Iranian scholarship. But regarding 
Herzfeld's views, the same careful attention 
sems lees justified—although they partly 
help the author refute Nyberg. For who, 
among the scholars, has taken Zoroaster and 
his World but as an enormous and—alas, poor 
Herzfeld 1—perh&ps unoonscious joke ? 

In his own treatment of Zoroester's religion, 
Henning seems anyhow to underrate his own 
originality when he writes: 'soritio may well 
point out that I have failed to say anything 
new’. In fact, the newest and most arrestmg 
statement of Hennmg's lies perhaps in this 
section of his book: ' Zoroaster's religion ', 
he writes on p. 46 ‘ (as are most dualistao move- 
menta) is beet understood as a protest against 
monothesm '. What a pity that no attempt at 
proving this should even be outlined! Is 16 
not, one may suspect, because this would 
involve taking account of Duméxils researches 
on the Amets Bpante's (Georges Dumézil, 
Naissance d' Archanges, Paria, Gallimard, 1944 : 
see now, for all further references, the latest 
book by the same author, La Relegion des 
Indo-ewropéess, Paris, Presses Universitaires, 
1952), a subject which Henning obviously 
wants to avoid at all costa! In fact, he does 
not even mention the Amoka Spanta’s, whilst 
the gáthás are literally crowded with them... 

As it is, his statement of opmion, quoted 
above, is neither more nor lees than a oballenge 
(which I have humbly taken up in my Ormazd 
e Akrvman, Paris Presses Universitaires, 
1958). 

However, Henning does not finish his 
tantalising httle book without favouring us— 
as if by way of compensation—with an as yet 
pertly unpublished text (M 28), thanks to 
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which the ongin of the ‘evidence’ on 
Zervanism given by Christian authors in the 
4th and 5th oenturies oan now be traced back 
one century earlier. 


JAOQUES DUOHESNE-GUILLAMMIN 
Lans-Ivan E 

Paradies : x: Gralompel und Iran 
und و وت‎ im Mitelalier. (Kungl. 
Vitterhets Hist. och Antikviteta Akad. 
Handlingar, Del 73.) 6546 pp. 
137 illus. Stookholm : Wahlstróm and 
Widstrand, 1951, 30 kr. 


The author of this strange but impreasive 
volume suggests (p. 430) that his conclusions 
be compared to & net of many strands joinmg 
in & central knot—the problem of the ' Holy 
Grail’. And the key to the understanding of 
the problem is found in the holy city of 
Zoroastrianism, Six, in Azerbaijan. 

It is 1mposmble, m a short review, to do 
justice to the elaborate net which Ringbom 
has woven, and the reviewer is incompetent to 
judge the meaning and pertinenoe of the mass 
of varied material presented, such as medieval 
German poems, myths from European, 
Byzantine, and Oriental sources, and archi. 
tecturel plans and pamtings. A brief descrip- 
tion of the contents, however, may be of some 
interest. 

Ringbom, a student of Strxygowski, begins 
with the description of the temple of the Grail 
as found in the Middle High German opic the 
Jiingere Tibure (c. 1270) and in the Parzival 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach. In lees than 
100 pages the author ooncludes that the 
description in the poems is based on the real 
temple in Siz, in which the Sasanian king 
Khusrau Il (589-628) had his wonderful 
throne. Knowledge of Six was brought to the 
West after the city was captured by the 
Byxantine emperor Heraolius. The present-day 
site of Takht-:-Bulaim&n is identifed with Sx, 
also with ancient Ganzak and Phraata (p. 96), 
in sprte of Minoraky’s conclusion that the three 
were not the same (BSOAS. xi [1944], 
249-205). The temple area of Aix is recon- 
structed with a temple of the Guknasp fire as 
well as a ‘ Wasserhesligtum ' in the middle of 
the crater lake at Six. The latter, of course, 
was dedicated to Ardvi Sura and represented 
a microcosmos paralleling the Avestan maoro- 
cosmos of the earth as an island in the Uadtasta 
Bee (p. 414). 

Since the Grail temple had an earlier history 
as an Iraman ‘ Konigsheikigiem’, the author 
passes to a consideration of the earher concept 
and how it changed into a Christian Gral 
temple. He discumes the ‘three original 
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symbols of kingship’, the anointing oil of the 
Hebrew kings, the diadem of the Roman 
Caesars, and the crown of the Iranian kings. 
The three were later united mto two with the 
diadem losing its significance (p. 227). This 
dichotomy is reflected in architecture in 
medieval Europe, with the principal religious 
structures of Ravenna, Aachen, Tours, 
Cologne, etc. modelled after the recon- 
structed domed octagonal temple in Aix, 
representing ' Kémgtum’, while the buildmgs 
in Antioch, Milan, Byxantzum, and Preslav 
were domed round structures like the ‘ Dome 
of the Rook’ in Jerusalem, representing 
* Katsertum’ (p. 233). 

From the concept of kingship the strands 
lead to the question, ‘ War etwa der Graltempel 
ebenfalls em Heiligtum der Weltmitte ?’ (p. 
247), or a paradise ? Six and Jerusalem are con- 
sidered as two holy cities, both paradises, In 
the former holy water was the symbol of 
power, in the latter a holy stone (p. 449). The 
Holy Grail partook of both stone and water, so 
the Ur-Gral was an Iranian pearl. For, as 
von Eschenbach said in his Parzival, ‘ Es war 
eim Ding, das Mess Gokar ' (p. 492). 

The range of the book is vast and it will 
surely win approval from some art historians in 
the Btzxygowski tradition. While some of the 
&uthor's observations, and perhaps even his 
final conclusions, may be oanfirmed by later 
investigations, one may yet question whether 
& net with many holes is really a net. 
Orientalists might take exception to such 
observations as the following: The striving 
mone ee Oe wd mh Ho 

Iranian striving for the kingly zvaremaA 

(p. 118). The Porzisal has its origin in 
the Persian BarsahnomeA (p. 115), elaborated 
on p.471 under Barranamed.! At Sim tho 
mobadin mobad of Sasanian Iran was 
‘ gekmüpfi' (p. 289). Alexander the Great and 
Mark Antony both failed to conquer Aix for 
one reason or another, although they intended 
to take this important centre (p. 271). The 
Asgard of Norse mythology is identifled with 
Dis ER The copy of the Avesta deposited 
had ‘dio urspminglichste Folge von 
Kanonbigen enthalten ', and ıt .provided the 
model for illuminated Bibles. The form of the 
Avesta was derived from the architecture at 
SE op son) In discussing Abaka Khan, 
erected several structures at Takht-i- 
algae, the author asks, ‘ War der Mongolen- 
herrecher nur ein “Tempelbauer” oder, 
darüber hinaus, auch ein See SN" 


(p. 481). 
BIOHARD X. RY" 


10n the Barrümsüóme from Seistan, 
Dr. Safi, amiss Sara's dar Iän (Tehran, 
1040), 288— 
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R.: Levy: The Poerston 

` (Hutchinson’s University Library, 
Mod. Languages.) 125-pp. London: 
Hutchinson, 1951, 18s. 


One of Jules Verne's heroes, the absent- 
minded scholar Paganel, was greatly ahooked 
when'on arriving in Argentina he discovered 
that the grammar which he had diligently 
studied in preperation for his journey to 
South America was Portuguese. The useful 
manual prepared by Prof. Levy is meant to 
obviate any possibility of similar confusion in 
the area known as the Middle East. It is not 
only a short morphology-cum-syntax bui also 
& kind of pilot-book for & student who wishes 
to take his bearings in the sea he proposes to 
navigate. 

In the preliminary chapter ‘ What is Persia ' 
(pp. 1-18) the author briefly speaks of history, 
geography, economic life, linguistio divisions, 
eto, Pages 19-26 are devoted to ' Boript and 
Pronunciataon’. The grammar in the proper 
sense (includmg the rudiments of Arabio 
morphology) ı expounded on pp. 27-74. 
The following 30 pages characteemo the ‘ out- 
standing figures of Persian literature ' 
(including recent developments). At the end 
(pp. 105-122) one finds some notes on religions 
in Persia, the Persian calendar, popular 
sayings, & few well-chosen specimens of Perman 
prose, and & short bibliography. 

As can be seen, the plan of the book is oom- 
prehensive, though it may seem doubtful 
whether novices, who heve worked through the 
basio part of the book, will find their way 
through the difficult passages in the selection 
a+ the end of the volume, even with the help of 
Prof. Levy's excellent translations, whereas 
those who are able to cope with them will no 
longer stand in need of the elementary informa- 
tion of the first part. 

With the high degree of condensation used 
in the introduction, some obscurities were 
inevitable. The omission of reference to the 
Arsecids forms a gap between Alexander the 
Great’s invasion and the Sasanians. Some 
readers might like an explanation of how 
during the Mongol invasion Persia came under 
the of Chena. Tameriane’s 
Ohaghatay-Turk:uh invasion can hardly be 
called ‘Mongolian’. N&dir-shah’s Turkish 
must have been Turkman rather than 
'Chaghatay '. The Turkmans in Persia come 
under the jurisdiction of Astarabad and not 
Khorasan (p. 9). Finally, the Seljuq Turks had 
no connexion with the ‘ Tatars’ (p. 15). 

Here are some stray notes on the mam part 
of the book. In the section on pronunciation 
(p. 25), it would be useful to add that in the 
modern pronunciation final -a (as in banda) 
sounds like e (as if ib were spelt with a kasra) : 
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basde-ys-shoma. The pronunciation of ‘awaz 
(instead of ‘evax), oto., is In keeping with a ten- 
dency in Persian towards ‘ vooalio harmony’ 
(acting backwards, and not forwards as in 
Turkish) The claim that in Fars Qajér would 
sound Qéjür requires further investigation on 
the spot. On p. 26 an explanation of the older 
maghal vowels (é, 5, which even in Persia, in 
some cases, sound hike ey and ox) would help 
to understand the peculiarities of Indian pro- 
nunolation of Persian. p.31: the phrase 
about 'woskke-i az Golasió > seams to mean 
‘they wished to have a monusoripé of the 
Golestan printed’ rather than ‘an edition of 
the Golestan printed’. — p.44, para. (8) : 
kharidóm quoted under ‘ verbal nouns’ would 
be better called ' nomen agentis ۰ 

Perhaps some of these remarks may prove 
acceptable for future editions of the useful 
book. 

V. MINOBSKY 


JOBEPE BSBoHAOHT: The Origins Ed 
Muhommedan J: 

348 pp. Oxford: Clarendon prd. 
1950, 25s. 


In this extraordinarily informative book 
Dr. Schacht makes a contribution of the 
highest importance to our knowledge both of 
the development of Muhammedan juris- 
prudence and of the evolution and manufao- 
ture of traditions which purport to record 
what the prophet maid and did. His work 
centres round al-Shifif whose influence 
secured the triumph of the prmotple that only 
traditions which could be carried beck to the 
prophet were fully autharitative in establishing 
a pomt of law though in fact sometimes al- 
Sh&fll had to concede authority to traditions 
which oould be traced back only as far as the 
Companions and their successors. Dr. Schacht 
provides a fully documented proof that in the 
interim between al-Sh&fil (d. 204) and the 
publication of the ‘Six Books’ of apostolic 
tradition in the following century a vast 
number of traditions were invented and 
an equally large number were given official 
recognition by the carrying back of their inad 
to the prophet himself, when before they had 
atopped short at a Companion or Follower. 
However, it seems somewhat too drastic to 
postulate that ‘ overy legal traditian from the 
prophet until the contrary is proved must be 
taken not as an authentlo or essentially 
authentic... statement valid for his time, 
or the time of the Oompanions, bui as the 
fictitious expression of a legal doctrine formu- 
lated at a later date ’, unless we are to undez- 
stand that Dr. Schacht refers to the form 
rather than to the substance of the tradition. 
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Let us take for example the question of 
whether the marriage of & man on pilgrimage 


is valid. MAlfk quoted a tradition against it, 


while Mw. Sh. contams a tradition that the 
prophet married Maymiina while on pilgrim- 
age. This tradition was countered by Mk 
and the canonical collectors with the tradition 
that the prophet married her in Medina! 
When Dr. Schacht goes on to say that ' eren 
the details of this important event in the life 
of the prophet are not based on authentio 
historical recollection but are flotiidous and 
intended to support legal doctrines’, he is 
obviously right in all but one legal doctrine ; 
for if we cannot accept the account given by 
Ibn Ishig (p. 790) then nothing in the Stra is 
credible. The biographer says that Muhammad 
married Maymiina in Mecos while on pilgrim- 
age and tried to make the proposed marriage 
celebrations an excuse for overstaying the 
period of three days allowed him by the treaty 
of Hudaybiya and that the Meocans refused 
his request to be allowed to stay longer. A 
story more unlikely to be the subject of legal 
fiction could hardly be imagined, and it is 
difficult to see on what grounds the tradition 
is to be discredited. This i» one of those 
ee ee ee 
with an “historical” background’ w. 

acoording to Dr. Schacht (p. a d 
the biography of the prophet. But how could a 
biographer write the life story of his hero 
without including stories which could and did 
form historical precedents that his followers 
would imitate ? Obviously there 1s room for 
difference of opinion on this matter. It is part 
of the larger question as to whether there does 
exist an authentic oore of tradition going back 
to the prophet himeelf. It is generally hald 
that there are such traditions but Dr. Sabacht 
says that tho ‘ living tradition’ of the ancient 
schools of law come first; traditions from the 
Companions second; and lastly traditions 
from the prophet. No doubt this is true of a 
great deal of the Shari'a but it seams to be 
going beyond the range of probability to deny 
that the life and example of the prophet 
carried any weight in his community after his 
death. For instance (p. 84) Auxã" is surely 
right in saying in effect that informal tradition 
without an ir&üd is sufficient to establish a 
current practice based on the practice of the 
prophet. The question whether a Muslim was 
entitled to the clothes and equipment of the 
foe he had alain must have oome up for 
Muhammad's ruling if there was any doubt on 
the subject, and Wüqidl shows how he dealt 
with it. If we assign this to Dr. Schacht’s 
category of ‘ living tradition’ we still are left 


1 This information is drawn from p. 158 of 
the &uthor's book. 
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to determine on what Wüdqidi's tradition was 
based if it was not & trustworthy report. 

In dealing with the reputation of Medina as 
the ‘ home of the Sunna ' Dr. Schacht! denice 
that there was any trace of such & reputation 
in the dme of al-BhKü'T and finds the first 
implicit reference to it in Ibn Hanbal (164-241). 
But there is an explic reference to it long 
before al-Bh&fi''s day. Ibn Ish&q says (p. 1014) 
thats Medina is the D&ru'l-Sunna and in the 
parallel passage in Tabari (i, 1817) it is called 
Deru'l-hijr&& wa-71-Sonna. The context shows 
that it is the practice of the prophet, i.e. the 
Bunna, on which ‘Umar relied and in this 
passage he is advised to consult the people who 
know better than others what that practice 
was. The fact ts we do not know what the 
sunaa of Medina originally was. We do know 
that the earliest books have vanished from the 
world. The law book of Ibn Ishq which 
exolted suoh hostility is only represented by 
& few traditions embodied in writers Hke 
al-Balidhuri. We know that Ibn Ishig and 
Milik were at daggers drawn and consequently 
It is certain that their laws and the traditions 
on which they were besed when there was 


ee ae 


Su mia eti a nares 
meaning of swana to the practios of the prophet 
it is important to observe that the swana 
wmidiya is not, as Dr. Schacht translates, 
a‘ pox munna ’ ® but an established practice of 
the present going back to the pest, and so we 
should read in three places * * a present sunna 
going back to the prophet’. Aux&‘T is dealing 
with the practice of his own tame. - 

The amount of reading and research which 
lies behind this study is enormous, and Dr. 
Schacht deserves the gratitude of all Islamio 
scholars. I hope it is not greceless to suggest 
that if he had given us a full index and the 
substance of his countless references to 
al-Bhkü''s works he would have saved us the 


invaluable contribution to the study of 
Muslim tradition and jurisprudence. 


GUILLAUMES‏ مش 


H. Verrue Erwis: Bondo High- 
lander. xx, 290 pp., 72 pla. Bombay : 
Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1950, Rs. 30. 


This book on a Munda-speaking tribe of 
Orissa is a worthy addition to the long list of 


and p. 53, n. 3. 
des tos prem] to Taba 
? p. 70. 
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Verrier Elwin's well-known &eoounts of the 
&boriginal peoples of Middle Indis, and it 
ponfirms his reputation as the most prolific and 
the most imaginative of the an 
working in the Indian field. While in bus other 
books Elwin has oonoenizated on one or two 
main aspeots of & tribal culture, he has in 
Bondo Highlander given an all-round ploture of 
Bondo life, conforming thereby more closely to 
the pattern of the classical ethnographic mono- 
graph. The suthor was well advised to choose 
this form of presentation, for the Bondos, as 
indeed all the Munda-speakmg tribes of Orissa, 
are as yet so little known that attention to the 
basic ethnographic facts is the first responsi- 
bility of the fieldworker. Not every anthro- 
pologist has the skill of deeoribing vividly and 
suocinotly those aspects of a culture which are 
somewhat remote from his main interests, but 
Elwin’s accounts are never pedestrian, and 
original comments enliven even the chapters on 
material cultare and eoonomios. And where he 
is on his own ground, as in the chapters dealing 
with marnage, and family life, he 
exercises his well-known mastery of obmerva- 
tion and interpretation. Some statistical data 
based on a census af 800 marriages lends sub- 
stance to his conclusions, and incidentally 
confirm some of my own observations made 
during an exploratory visit to the Bondos in 
1041 and published in Mas ix India, vol. xxxiti, 
1943. However, statistios can only pose a 
problem, and oven Elwin cannot give an 
entirely satisfactory explanation of the pre- 
ferred and prevalent type of Bando marriage 
in which the husband is younger than the wife, 
and at the time of marriage often immature, 

The contrast between the 
and general attitude to sex of the Bondos and 
those of the various Gond tribes is convincingly 
demonstrated, bus when Elwin deals with the 

of rigid village-exogamy, he 
would seem to lay too little emphasis on what 
in my opinion is the most striking ‘feature of 
Bondo social organization. 

In discussing the three exogamous unita of 
Bondo society—the kuda (clan), the totemistio 
boxso (moiety), and the village—he writes on 
p.28: ‘The buda is a loan; the system of 
village-exogamy may have arisen by imitation 
or on grounds—that it is wise to 
keep the boys and gris of the same place away 
from each other. But the bowso (race) system 
is to my mind fundamental and old’. 

Elsewhere, however, he rightly stresses the 
° sacramental fellowship of the  village- 
community ' and his statistical data show thas 
breaches of village-exogamy are extremely 
rare, while in practice neither buda nor bowso 
aro effective exogamous unita, 

The Bondo concept of the village as a ' sacred 
entity ' refloota a social order characteristic of 
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at least some of the Munda-speaking tribes, 
but at variance with the mode of settlement of 
all the Gond tribes and that large group of 
primitive shifting cultivators, which tnoludes 
the Dires (or Didayis), the Bondos’ immediate 
neighbours to the south. Among all these 
tribes, the village is an incidental accumulation 
of families, which a man may leave or join at 
will, and most men belong in the course of 
their life to & number of different village oom- 
munities. This is not so among the Bondos, 
where full membership of & village community 
oan be acquired only by birth, and in the oase 
of a woman by marriage, and even long 
residence does not admit a man to the ritual 
fellowship of a village-oommunity with which 
he has no hereditary ties. 

In the preface to Bondo Highlander Elwin 
considers at some length the problem of the 
spelling of words, which, though of Sanakritio 
origin, are known to the Bondos in forms 
differing from those of literary usage. While 
most anthropologists are in the habit of 
spelling names and local terms as they hear 
them, Elwin argues against the practice of 
phonetio spelling and advocates thas such 
names as Bhagavan and Mahaprabhu should 
be spelt by transoribmg them in their Hterary 
form irrespective of local pronunciation. But 
he would seem to end up on dangerous ground 
when he summarizes his argument by stating, 
* I do not think that onoe we have decided to 
use the roman sormpt, pronunciation should 
guide us altogether in the transliteration of 
words. I would like to see a technique 
developed by which a word symbol would tell 
us more of the word's ongin and would look 
well on the page, than attempt to tell us how 
to say it’ (p. xi). But oan the anthropologist 
establish the origin of every word in tribal 
use? If he abendona his primary task of 
reoarding what the people he studies say, does 
he not run the risk of establishing false 
analogies ? It is not, for instance, always 
easy to decide whether a tribal god whose name 
approximates to that of a Hindu deity is really 
identical with that deity, or whether in & 
process of lingustio change an originally tribal 
god has been given & name sounding somewhat 
similar to that of & god of the Hmdu pantheon. 
By using the same literary spelling for the 
name of the tribal god as well as for the name 
of the Hindu god the anthropologist may imply 
an identity of character and attributes which 
1s not borne out by facta. Though & scholar of 
Elwin's experience may be able to steer clear 
of this danger, & general abandonment of the 
phonetic spelling of local names and terms 
would seem to undermine the rehability of 
ethnographic field-date and open the door to 
hasty oorrelations. There is, moreover, the 
difficulty that the mame word may be spelt 
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differently in several regional languages, and 
even if the anthropologist discards the prin- 
ciple of phonetic spelling he may still be faced 
with the choice of several divergent spellings. 
Disagreement with the author on this 
technical matter implies no oritasism of his 
book on the Bondos, which is one of the most 
valusble contributions made to Indian ethno- 


graphy in recent years. 
O. YON FÜERER-HAIMUXDORE 


Suasui BHusAN DASGUPTA: An Intro- 
duction to Tantric Buddhism. x, 
235 pp. University of Calcutta, 1950, 
Re. 7.8. 


8. B. Desgupta has undertaken & formidable 
taak in writing a work of general nature oon- 
cernmg a period of Buddhism so little known 
in its detailed parta Very few texta have so 
far been published, and none of these has been 
studied closely, while such little general discus- 
mon as has appeared in print has often been 
spoiled by prejudiced opinion. Some, indeed, 
seems to be based on no knowledge whatsoever 
of the texta (seo B.B.D.'s retort to Waddell's 
discourse on the Külacakraiamira, pp. 72 fE). 
Nevertheless he has oertainly suooeeded in 
giving & clear presentation of themes which 
form the substance of the Buddhist tantras. 
He has mtroduced hus work with a review of the 
preceding philosophical theory and relates this 
to the philosophical ideas found in the tantras 
themselves. This review, however, while 
perhaps useful to many in itself, has the effeot 
of over-emphasizing the importanoe of philo- 
sophy in the tantras, which as 8.B.D. himself 
states, ‘are primarily concerned with aàdAana 
or religious endeavour, but not with any system 
of abstract philosophy ' (p. 1). Indeed, the one 
serious omismon is his failure to relato the 
aotual practices mvolved with earlier Buddhist 
practices. When he touches upon this import- 
ant aspeot of his subject he suddenly becomes 
extraordinarily naive: ' We on the whole are 
rather loath to believe that Buddha whose life 


and teachings were & direct revolution against 
the prevalent religious system of ceremonies 
and rituals should have himself made any pro- 
vision for tantric practioes of any kind in his 
religion only to popularize his religion among 
the uncultured and uneducated mass’ (p. 02). 
He therefore conceives of them as deliberately 
introduced by the 'Mah&y&nist preachers’, 
who ‘ with their pledge of universal redemp- 
tion, could not do without these ordmary 
masses and for them they had to oondesoend 
from the prescription of strict ethioo-religious 

i to the sanction of the Mantra, 
Mudra, eto.’ (p. 63). He forgets that Buddhists 


"à 
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in India hed always been Hindus, that there 
was no need to impose upon them ways of 
thought or ways of practice that were part of 
a common heritage, that few at any time 
practised a purely ethical religion, that 
devotion to the #€pa had from very early days 
been an essential part of Buddhist practice, 
not something popular, laid on as it were for 
the lesser brethren (for an important discus- 
sion of the significance of the st&pa see Paul 
Mus, Barabudur, vol. 1, part v, pp. 288 ff.), that 
the use of gestures and sounds, endowed with 
special significance, had been long used as part 
of the technique of concentrating the thought. 
Where praotioes are oonoerned he has therefore 
failed to distingumh whas might be properly 
oalled new in tantric Buddhism. In actual fact 
there seems to be extremely little and it is 
ths that permitted the general development 
of Mahkyüna to continue uninterruptedly 
throughout Tibet, Mongolia, China, and Japan. 
This little consists of the use of certam rituals 
which were found to give powerful expression 
to ideas that were already fundamentally 
Buddhist. It was therefore quite possible for 
some Buddhists then (as is attested by the 
commentaries) to see these rites as mere 
symbolic expression, and it is as such that they 
seam to have passed into later Buddhist 
tradition. Two examples may serve, the rite 
of matthena, in which the yogim is conoetved 
as Prajad, and the eating of the flve-fold 
sacrament (samaya), of which the five elementa 
represent the Five Tathigatas (= the five 
skandhas) which have to be consumed, namely 
rendered non-substantial. Now both these 
Practices, which seem to represent the two chief 
tantrio rites after that of consecration, merely 
give forceful expression to essentially Buddhist 
ideas. The yogm must be absorbed into prayad 
and philosophically there is no difference 
between the physical union of the rite and the 
mystical union experienced by meditation 
upon the form of the Goddess Prajfiép&ramita. 
The rite, however, its practitioners would 
claim, had the psychological advantage of 
uniting & mystical and a sensual experience, 
which means for them the uniting of mirena 
and smatra, which was the goal. One sees, 
therefore, how misleading it 1s to refer to the 
prajsà as Sabi, an error now becoming unfor- 
tunately general in works on Buddhist tantras. 
Even Desgupta succumbs to this (p. 83), but he 
clearly knows what is correct, for on p. 111 he 
points out that whereas in the non-Buddhist 
tantras the peme element is the male 
co-efficient, in the Buddhist tantras the 
pemive element (= prajA2) is the female 
element, He fails, however, to see the reel 
reason for this and to draw the right can- 
clusions. Truly a Buddhist sakti is a ‘ flower 
of the sky ’. 


` 
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When this point is clear, everythmg else in 
his book falls into place. Especially useful for 
thair discussion of the many terms and 
synonyms involved are chape. iv and v on 
the ‘ Theol Position of the Tantric 
Buddhists’ and ‘The Element of Esoterio 
Yoga’. He quotes freely and aptly from a 
wide range of material, much of it still in MB. 
form, and he certainly provides a helpful 
introduction to anyone who wishes to turn 
next to the texts themselves. He might use- 
fully have devoted & complete chapter to the 
subject of the mandala, but those who are 
interested may make good this omission by 
turning to & concise and lucid work on the 
subject by G. Tucci, Teoria e Pratica dal 
Mandala, Rome, Astrolabio, 1949. 

There are one or two slipe. On pp. ۲7 
and 102, m the footnotes, he refers to Lévi's 
edition of the MüdAyaemakaerih instead of 
de la Vallée Poumgm's. On p. 37 he translates 
abhittoparikalpa as ' that which is devoid of all 
constructs’ instead of ' construction of unreal 
things’ which is very different. (See also the 
translations of this term by Stcherbataky— 
Madhyinia-mbhanga Discourse, Bibliothtoa 
Buddhios, xxx, p.16 and passim, and by 
D. Friedmann, M. Utrecht, 
1927, pp. vi, 10, 93, and passim.) Also there is 
a clear reason why the dharmabdyacakra is 
placed at the heart (see p.163) out of its 
apparent order; but this point I have dealt 
With inr introduction, to the Henajra-tonira, 
shortly to be published. 


D. L. SAELLGROVYE 


Jacquas A. Dune: Deuz traités gram- 
matioauz tibétains and Morphologie du 
verbe ubéain. 95 pp.; 192 pp. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Univer- 
aitétsverlag, 1950. 

The first of these two works provides a 
translation with discussion of certain extracts 
from two representative treatises by native 
Tibetan grammarians, the Shel Me-lon and the 
Situ Swn-rTags. The standard of translation 
is very high, for Durr has contrived to provide 


was well worth doing, for it serves to illustrate 
quite finally the valuelemsnems of these native 
works for any true understanding of the 
Tibetan verb. They are valueless ın that they 
take no account of the real morphology of the 
verb, and are concerned with the most elemen- 
tary and arbitrary observation of the verbal 
affixes. They are interesting in that they draw 
attention to the four standard verbal roots, 
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present, perfect, future, and imperative, just 
as they are distinguished by native lexico- 
graphers, whence through the labours of Coma 
de Kérde they have found their way (quite 
uncritcelly) into our own Tibetan dictionaries. 
But it may be observed in passing that the 
future root is never clearly identified as such, 
for those well-meaning grammarians have lost 
all true sense of perspective with their 
exaggerated preoccupation with the problem 
of bDag and gZ Han, and even the distinctions 
made between these oonoepts in themselves 
quite valid, have beoome largely artificial. 
The chief value of Durr's second work is that 
it provides the firs$ serious challenge to this 


glibly accept through 
unwarranted trust in the arrangement found 
in existing dictionaries, by attempting to 
provide & complete system into which all the 
elements of any given verb may be fitted. The 
paradigm of &Ge»spa may servo as an 


example :— 
we que 


dGaá Goh 
bKah *b-KH-)  EKHoh 
EH ginay ) 
Hennings piren am 
plenum est plenum ert plenum sit 
im. est alt 
one nnpletum 
Terminology — 
Durattve  Neuter 
Future Imperative 
Perfect I tave 
Active cn 


He discusses in turn these points :— 


(1) the unvoiced occlusive of the perfect, 
which he 


(2) the oonsonantal variations found in 
perfects and futures of the AJ- and 
ADZ- series, og. AJig-pa/béig and 
ADLin-pa/sin (pp. 38-9) ; 

(3) verbs which show only the sonant 
occlusive, e.g. kDren-pa/Draas (pp. 40-1) ; 

(4) vowel-mutation, for which he gives & 
concise rule :— 

(a) to the vowel -A- of the perfect and 
attributive, there corresponds an -F- 
or an -O- in the durative and the 
active and an -O- in the imperative, 
while no permutation takes place in 
the future or the neuter ; 

(b) any vowel other than -4- in the per- 
fect of attnbutive is maintained 
throughout all the forms (p. 55). 

This is discussed. er with the 

suffixes -s and -d (which like vowel- 

mutation are a charaoteristio of the 
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duratave and active forms) Vowel- 
mutation and the retention of the suffix 
are explained by the hypothems of an 
original suffix, e.g. *À-GoAs-w becoming 
ÀGema or *À.Dags-& becoming &Dogs, 
-o- rather than -4- being produced by a 
following guttural (pp. 65-63) ; 

(5) the alternation n-n as in ADren-pa/Dreas 
(pp. 63-7): 

(6) the mutation i/w as in AByin-pa/ Byw& 
(pp. 67-8) ; 

(7) &nomalies that have the form 4-plus 
aspirate and should normally be olassi- 
fiable as actives (transitivea) (pp. 68-81 
and 96-8) ; 

(8) the relationship between durative and 
neuter forms (pp. 88-4) ; 

(9) the relationship between attributive and 
neuter (pp. 94-5) ; 

(10) the future (pp. 81-2, Wo 

84-8, 05, and 


He then proceeds to discuss derived verbe. 
Here he makes a basio distinction between 
the semantic and the morp 


Jdschke and Desgodms, If, indeed, future, it 
could only be the future of gTor-ba itself, 
assuming the original two *ga- prefixes to have 
coalesced (p. 102), Where, however, no verb 
survives in the inflected series, one meets all 
possible combinations (pp. 106-6). Special 
attention is given to supersoribed s- in order to 
refute the theory that it pomesses a specific 
causative (vix. transitivising) force. These 
verba, no more than those with any other kind 
of semantio prefix, oan be placed in any such 
general oategory, and each form must be 
judged on its own case, thas is to say, whether 
it is a formation based on an active, a durative, 
or a neuter form, and so on. 

In order to mamtain the cesential basio 
opposition between voloed and aspirated 
occlusives, upon which this whole systemiza- 
tion is reared, it is necessary to explain as 
derived from theese series all other consonants 
that appear as the radicals of these verbe. 
Thus ka, ya, ra, la, wa, Aa, na, and ma are 
dealt with in turn on pp. 129-140. 

The last part of the book (pp. 141 ff.) dis- 
cusses the affixes in general, critioming the 
earlier theories of Conrady and Wolfenden, 
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and attemptmg (not always with success) to 
acoord some more precise meaning to each of 
them (pp. 156—189). 

It must be confessed that the work is 
extremely difficult to read. Durr’s method of 
argument consista in stating his general pro- 
position, followed by examples. He then pro- 
ceeds to treat in turn the various anomalies that 
arise, and in attempting to follow the discus- 
sion that each in turn involves, one finds that 
the whole general trend of the argument has 
been lost. There are too many digresmons and 
too few oonoludmg summaries. ‘ All the pro- 
blems, he claims in the introduction, ‘ the 
largest and the smallest, have been olearly 
formulated and have received an equally clear 
reply.’ This one may fairly concede, although 
one may not always be in agreement with the 
reply given. The defect in presentation seems 
to canalst chiefly in the absence of clear 
paragraphing. It is not Durr’s fault thet the 
Tibetan verb should display so very many 
anomalous forms, but it is his fault if his 
discusmon of these many forms should confuse 
his reader. As for the ‘clear replies’ them- 
eelves, even of these one grows suspicious, for 
they do not proceed from a general penetratang 
inmght, such as certain rash claims m the 
mtroduct&on might lead the reader to expect, 
but are based upon ad hoc propositions, found 
to surt each particular oase. Thus on p. 34, in 
discussmg the mechaniam of the consonantal 
change: ch > o > sh> zh, he finds it neoes- 
sary io assume the presenoe of a preceding 
vowel, which must already be assumed as lost 
1f an earher argument on p. 29 oonoerning the 
change of the aspirate into non-aspirate is to 
be valid. One can scarcely have 16 both ways 
and assume the &bsenoe of any intermediate 
vowel, so that bCH- may become bC-, and then 
assuming its presence so that baC- may become 
baSH-. One may also mention, in respect of 
this discussion on p. 20 onwards, that it is still 
not conclusively shown that the verbal system 
is based upon the oppomtion between aspirate 
and sonant, as Durr insists. It is certainly & 
plausible theory that a prefix should have the 
effect of annulling the aspiration of an original 
aspirate, but there also eximias the equally 
plausible theory that the prefix has protected 
an origmal non-aspirate from subsequent 
aspiration. 

But even when this basic opposition has been 
&ooepted (whether of sonant versus aspirate or 
of sonant versus voiceless radioal) one may well 
wonder how the presumably equally beso 
notions of neuter sense and active sense should 
have become so confused, for A- plus aspirate 
forms with active sense do not seem to be in 
the majority when one turns to the terta. 
Durr's verbal categories seem often to be 
merely mechanical appellations to be sub- 
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siantiated by certain morphological features 
(gee p. 71) without any reference to a living 
verbal form. Three of these verbe listed here, 
AT Hor-ba, AT Heg-pa, and ATS Hugs-pa, might 
be better explained as secondary derrvations 
from their oorresponding perfect forms, 
b-T'Hor, eto. (see p. 75), which would provide 
at least some explanation for the seemingly 
established neuter meanings of AT'Hor-ba and 
ATSHwgs-pa. There are too many such 
anomalies and far too many loop-holes, and 
when onoe one admits the posmbility of sub- 
stitution of value (p. 74 onwards) on & large 
scale, one may well question the pruotioal 
value of such an original distanotion. It is not 
manifest in the verbal forms as they are used, 
nor is any conmstent line of argument followed 
in order to convince one that it was once a 
reality. It is an interesting hypothesis and 
that is all. 

One verbal form which 1s perhaps not oon- 
olusvely dealt with is that of the future. It is 
well known that the normal future oorre- 
sponding to & present root with À- plus sonant 
is the prefix d-/g- plus sonant (e.g. AGens-pa / 
ddan and ADebs-pa / gDab), whereas that 
corresponding to # present of the form k- plus 
aspirate هد‎ prefix b- plus the oorresponding 
voloelems occlusive (or the oorresponding 
affricate), e.g. AT'SHon-ba / bTSan, that is to 
say & form that differs from the perfect only 
by the absence of the secondary suffix -s (-d). 
On pp. 31-2 Durr seems to accept this arrango- 
ment, even arguing that the future of the form 
b- plus voloslees coalusrve oomprehends in faot 
the aspirate of the present just as the form 
g-/d- plus sonant oomprehends the sonant of 
the present. He seems there to intend to 
establish some close connexion between pre- 
sent and future forma. But later, on p. 70 
(footnote), he denies this oonnexion—and still 
more oategorioally on p.81—‘Mais que 
devient le futur à radicale aspirée dans oe 
système ? On répondra catégonquement: o0 
futur n'existe pas; la seule forme, o'est la 
sonore précédée du préfixe g- ou d-: tout le 
reste est refaite'. But manifestly this future 
does exist in the texts and it 1s no mere inven- 
tion of lexicographers. True enough, 1t 18 a 
poeubility thet it is a rehash, but it then needs 
to be shown why & perfect form should be 
borrowed to serve as a future, thereby 
oocamoning the need of diünguishmg the 
perfect itself by means of the secondary suffix 
from the new peeudo-future. Also when one 
remembers that &ooording to Durr’s scheme 
the future belongs to the sonant series, being 
based upon the attributive (see pp. 95 and 
168), whereas the perfeot belongs to the 
aspirate series (p. 20), and that they therefore 
should have & fundamentally different value 
(seo the discussion of the meanmg of the 
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perfect, pp. 47-51, and of the future, pp. 52-8), 
it beoomes doubly diffllonlt to understand how 
one of these forms should serve as it were in 
placo of the other. A more commendable 
solution of the problem perhaps is that the 
future b- plus voiceless cochusive is original, but 
that rt had ceased to be distingurshable from 
the perfect, which thereupon adopted the 
secondary suffix as charac- 
teristic. This has even happened (and clearly 
ao) In the oase of certain futures of the series 
$- plus sonant, namely where the c- of the 
perfect and the j- of the future are both repre- 
sented by sh- (see examples quoted on p. 83). 
It seems that in these cases, as m the case of 
futures of the series &- plus aspirate, the prefix 
alone was no longer sufficient to distinguish 
words that were otherwise identical, that the 
forms fell together, the perfect, being the far 
more common form, imposing its prefix 
(morphologically) upon the future, while at the 
same tame a real distinction came to be made 
by the addition of the secondary suffix. It is 
strange that Durr did not incorporate some 
such hypothesis in his scheme, as he seemed 
at first inclined to do (pp. 81—2 and p. 400, top). 
The Tibetan verb continues to present many 
problema, and so long as these remain it will 
always be stumulating to consider such pro- 
vimonal solutions as may be suggested. Durrs 
work serves such & purpose as this. Indeed, his 
one ohref error, which might well antagonixe 
many, is the over-confident tone of the intro- 
duction, where the book is presented as though 
it were the last word on the subject. 
There are minor points one might raise: 
و مه‎ VEG PNG vct 
(to open) than with Byed-pa 
(todo) Q 110). 


yin-pa connected with AByim-pa (p. 130) 
seems an unfortunate suggestion in the light of 
the article by Walter Simon, ' Tibetan dan, 
oin, kyin, yin, and ham’, BSOS., x, pp. 045 ff. 

Likewme footnotes 1 and 2 on p. 35 show no 
knowledge of this article or of another, ‘ Oertain 
Tibetan Suffixes and their Combmatdons’, in 
the Harvard Jowrnal of Asiatic Studies, vol. 5, 
pp. 372 ff. 

It is oertain that this work oan be of little 
practical assistance to the beginner, for he will 
have to wrestle with as many anomalies as ever 
before. But Durr has succeeded in drawing 
attention to the nature of the Tibetan verb as 
being composed of far more disparate elements 
than present dictionaries and grammars might 
suggest, and his attempt to distinguish between 
durative, neuter, and active forms and so on is 
of great value. It would seam that the first 
native were responsible for 
attempting to fit these verbal forms, or rather 
some of them, into & more or less stereotyped 
scheme, and in doing so they became aware 
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that the different prefixes were to some exfent 
typical of oertain verbal forms. Without 
further inquiry these observations were made 
into rules, which m the traditional method it 
became the task of future commentators to 
justify. Attempts have been made to produce 
a modern grammar in accordance with their 
theories, The first was that of Osoma de 
Kórós. and since his work was that of a 
pioneer, who had of necessity to rely upon the 
information supplied by native informants, 
his following of their methods was the best 
that oould be done in the circumstanoss. In 
the case of L J. Schmidt, whose work is little 
more than a plagiarism of his predecessor, 
there was no such excuse. It fell to Jaschke to 
make the first thorough &ttempt to check the 
actual meanings of words against the texts, and 
his work seems to be reliable to the highest 
degree. It ıa a pity that Durr has not paid 
more attention to Jaschke’s identifloations of 
transitive and intransitive verbe. Since 
Jasohke no real advance has been made, for 
all the later grammars that have dealt with the 
clamucal language seem to be based almost 
entirely on the theores of native grammarians 
and on the dictionaries, which in turn have 
depended chiefly upon native lexioons for their 
layout. Again, it ıs only Jdechke’s dictionary 
(and, of course, also that of Sarat Chandra Das 
in so far as he has incorporated Jüschke's, 
material) which oontains material that is the 
fruit of much readmg and personal observation. 
It xs clear that any work proposing to treat of 
the grammar of a classical language should be 
based primarily upon the texte. Likewise 
Durr, in theorising upon the verb, should have 
continual recourse to the texta. He draws a 
few examples from the Tun-Huang documents 
and a few from the Situ Sum-rTags (pp. 47 ff.), 
and that is all. If he has found such examples 
helpful in clarifying his interpretation of the 
perfect root, it seems quite extraordmary that 
he should not have thought it necessary ما‎ 
substantiate his other theories with actual 
living examples. This is ^ great lack through- 
out and 1t is here that his work finally fails. It 
opens up possibilities, it shows often great 
insight, but the theorles remain vague and 
unconvincing, for they are scarcely at all 
brought into relataon with the texts which they 
should aset us to understand. 


D. L. SWELLGROYR 


H. G. Ores : Confucius, the Man and 
Myth. pete ss , 1 map. London: 
Routledge and buen Paal; 1951, 258. 
This new work on Confucius by the Pro- 

fesor of Early Chmese Literature and Institu- 
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tions at Chicago University is a conscientious 
piece of work but cannot be recommended 
without qualifications as, in one very impor- 
tant respect, it does not seem quite satisfactory. 

The book is divided into three sections. The 
first, entitled ‘ Background’, consists of a 
réwamé of the whole book, a discussion of the 
sources, and a sketch of the historical beck- 
ground. It is skilfully and concisely done. 

The second section, which is really the mam 
body of the work, falls naturally into two parta, 
the ane about the man, the other about his 
thought. 

The biography is well done. All the major 
episodes usually attributed to Confucius’ life 
aro discussed, if at times only to be dizmwsed 
as imposible. There is a chapter on the man, 
another on the disciples, and one eech on the 
teacher and the scholar. Out of the soatterod 
and scanty material of Confucius’ life, Pro- 
fessor Creel has succeeded in weaving a very 
readable story. There are minor points on 
which one may disagree with the author. For 
example, it seems a little puxaling that having 
diamissed the idea that Confucius was ever 
Minister of Crime in Lu, Professor Oreel never- 
theless tries to establish the point that 
Confucius ‘ was at length given a post... The 
date oan be fixed between 502 and 492’. If 
there هد‎ no evidence in the Analects for the 
former, there ıa none for the latter either. But 
on the whole it is a well-painted picture. 

The last section of the book is entitled 
' Confucianism '. The purpose of this section is 
not very clear. At times it seems to be oon- 
oerned with the growing up of the Confucian 
myth ; at others ıt seems to be truly concerned 
with the development of Confucianism. It 
would not be surprising if m the author's mind 
the myth and Confucianism are one and the 
same thmg. At any rate the author seems 
to be interested in the development of 
Confucianism only in so far as it formed a 
parallel to the development of the myth. The 
&ooount of Confucianism ends most abruptly 
with the reign of Emperor Wu, of the Han 
Dynasty. This seams to be because with the 
appearance of the SMA Ohi the myth reached 
more or loss a stable form, and the author loses 
interest m any further developments of 
Confucianiam. For Professor Oreel, Chu Hai 
might well not have existed at all A great part 
of this section is taken up with a summary 
&ooount of different schools of thought in 
ancient Chins which is too sketchy to be of 
much use. 

The part of Professor Creel’s task which, to 
my mind, is not quite successfully carried out 
is the treatment of the thought of Confucius. 
This forme the second part of the second section 
of the book, and consists of two chapters, ‘ The 
Philosopher ' and ‘ The Reformer’. This would 
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not have detracted muoh from the valus of the 
work had not OConfuctus been an important 
thinker. As it is, it constitutes quite a serlous 
drawback. I propose, therafare, to examine 
this part of the book m some detail. 
Firstly, Professor Creei's whole approach to ° 
Confucius’ thought is rather disturbmg. As we 
can seo from the Postscript, he fools very 
strongly about democracy. He also admires 
Confucius. He ıs therefore led to attempt the 
task of showing that Confuctus was really a 
democrat. This method of approach involves 
a question of principle. Is it legitimate to ask 
of Confuctus whether he was a democrat or an 
authoritarian ? Such a question has been 
asked, for instance, of Plato, and the wisdom 


large extent responsible for the shaping of the 
tradition of Western thought, and (2) Plato 
had knowledge of both demooratio and tyran- 
nical governments of a kind sufficiently similar 
to what we mean by democracy and totali- 
teranism, But in the oase of Confucius the 
position is quite different. He is outside the 
tradition of Western thought, and he had no 
idea of the democratic form of government. 
The distinction between democracy and 
authoritarianism is alien to his experíenoe and 


outside the oategomes of his thought. 
The question does not seam then to be a 


legitimate one. 

° It would not do either to say that Confucius’ 
ideal "tended toward what we call demo- 
cracy ’ (p. 273), or that ' Confucius had made 
& remarkable toward democratio 
government’ (p. 275). Confucius’ ideal was an 
aristocratic form of government with a moral 
instead of a hereditary basis. This Professor 
Creel seems at times to see quite clearly, for he 
says, ' This is in effect an aristooratio system of 
government by an aristocracy not of birth or 
wealth but of virtue and ability’. This, we 
must remember, was Confucius’ ideal form of 
government, and an ideal is always & superior 
alternative to everything else and never & 
‘begmning toward’ some other superior 
alternative, 

Secondly, Professor Creel does not seem, at 
times, sensitive enough to logical distinotiona. 
This leads him into careless use of philosophical 
terminology and into self-contradiction. The 
following are some examples. 

‘Ths philosophy of Confucius, writes Pro- 
fessor Creel on p. 183, ' was a profound faith 
that men's true interesta did not oonfliot but 
complement each other, that war and injustice 
and exploitation injured those who profited by 
them as those they caused to suffer. This was, 
indeed, a thread which “ran through ” all of 
Confucius’ thinking, and from which much of 
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his philosophy can be derived by logical 
deduction.’ 
' Yet on the naxt. page Professor Creel quotes 
with approval Lorame Creel, who writes, ‘ Also 
related to the fact that tao has no sanctions is 
- the fact that its stimulus to virtue is not based 
upon an appeal to self-interest. Because it does 
not encourage the individual to be good by the 
promise of reward and punishment, it does not 
turn the attention of the individual back 
on himself and on what is profitable or 
unprofitable for himself. This is important 
beosuse once the individual comes to assume 
that his own interest and profit are the ulti- 
mate end of action, he will do what is morally 
right only so long as tho advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages ۰ 

What is disturbing is not even that Pro- 
fessor Creel has accepted two incompatible 
views, but that he does not seem to be aware 
that they are in any way different. If it is 


all of Confucius’ thinking’ should be that 
‘ men's true interests did not conflict but oom- 
plement each other ۰ 

Let us take another example. On p.141 
Professor Creel writes, ‘Shall one . . . relax his 
principles, become one of the crowd, and be a 
“ good fellow” ? No! mys Confucius. “ Do 


worse in order to render everyone morally 
equal, that this is & problem of equality, 
that this is what arises from the saying of 


Creel quotes Analects 2. 18, ‘ Hear much, but 


which the meaning is not clear, and act care- 
fully with regard to the rest; thus you will 
have few occasions for regret’; and 7. 27, 
* To hear much, select what is good and follow 
it; to see much and remember it; these are 
the steps by which knowledge [ar wisdom] is 
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attained ’. (Both passages aro Professor Croei's 
own translations.) Then he goes on to say, 
* Bo far Confucius sounds very much like what 
philosophers oall an empiricist, relying wholly 
on experience for his knowledge '. 
He then turns to Analects 15. 2: ' Another 
time, however, he asked the disciple Txt- 
kung: “Do you think that my way of 
acquiring knowledge is simply to study many 
things and remember them?!" ‘ Yeu,” ~ 
Txá-kung replied, “ Isn't that the case?” 
“ No," was tho reply, " I have one principle 
which I use like & thread, upon which to string 
them all" ۲. ‘ Here,’ says Professor Creel, ' he 
sounds like a rationalist, seeking to arrange the 
world's phenomena according to a principle of 
his own mmd.' 

ls what Confuotus said really like ‘ what 
philosophers call’ empiricism and rationalism 7 
In philosophy rationalism is the view that 
a priori knowledge of the world is possible, 
while empiricism is the opposite view that all 
genuine knowledge is derived from sense- 
experience. This distinction is at least as alien 
to Confucius thought as the ane between 
democracy and suthoritarianism, if not more. 
What Confucius is saying in 2. 18 and 7. 27 
(even if we grant Professor Creel's interpreta- 
tion of the word is‘d ZK, see p. 146, n. 4) seams 
to be no more than thi There were people 
who thought they could have knowledge with- 
out learnmg from others, but he, for his pert, 
was content with learning from other people. 
Farther, he thought one should only imitate 
and repeat what one was not doubtful about, 
We may, if we like, call this learning from 
' experience ', only we must remember that by 
‘° experience ' is meant ' learning from others ’. 
and not 'sense-experienoe ' as opposed to 
‘a priori reasoning’. If we remember this, 
what Confucius said seams very remote indeed 
from philosophical empirisiam. In 15. 2 ho is 


doctrine of knowledge we may subscribe to, 
and there is no ground for saying that in this 
he showed rationalist tendencies. 

This lack of senmtivity to logical rigour 
enables the author often to go & long way an 
very little evidence. To make this clear, let us 
examine hie central thesis that Confucius stood 
for equality of rights and so for democracy. 
t Confucius,’ writes Professor Creel, ‘ would not 
have agreed with the statement of the Declara- 
ton of Independence that "al men are 
created equal". But he would have agreed 
with the French Declaration of the Rights of 
Men and of Citizens, of 1780, that men sre 
“equal in respect of their rights ” ' (p. 165). 
From this it is easy to go on to say that 
‘ Confucius was a forerunner of demooracy' 
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(p. $11), and that what Oonfuctus taught 
‘resembled what 15 to-day called the “ demo- 
oratio way of life " ' (p. 812). 

How 1s this conclusion reached ? On the 
strength of some passages of the Analects, 
Professor Creel says on p. 139 that Confuorus' 
* goal Included a£ least some edüoation for all 
the people’ (my italos). By p.105 this is 
transformed into: ‘ We have noted Confucius’ 
insistence that all men have as equal right to 
education, limited only by the intelligence and 
industry of each individual’ (my italics). Thus 
Professor Creel establishes the thesls that 
Confucius stood for equality of opportunity. 
His next step 1s to equate ' equality of oppor- 
tunity ' with ' equality of rights '. It is easy to 
sco why Professor Creel slides from the one to 
the other quite naturally, for in Amerios such 
store 1s set by the equality of opportunity that 
very often when people talk of 'equahty of 
righta' they are thinking only of ' equality of 
opportunity’. Be that as it may, such 
parochialum should never have been allowed 
to harden into sophistry, 

Let us tarn to Professor Creel’s evidence to 
seo if he is entitled even to draw his more 
modest oonclumon that Confucius insisted 
* that all men have an equal right to education ’. 
Professor Creal cites in support of his thems the 
following from the Analects: 18. 9, 
18. 29, 18. 30, and 17. 4 (p. 139, n. 2). When 
we examine these passages we find that the 
first three say no more than ‘instruct the 
people’; as to what the people are to be 
instructed in there us no explicit statement. 
"There 1 no more reason to think, as Professor 
Creel does, that it is instruction m the Way 
than to think that it 1s in the art of war and 
obedience, especially as two of the three 
passages are in connexion with mstruotion of 
the people before sending them to war. 

Instruction of the common people in the Way 
is mentioned only onoe, and that is in 17. 4, 
where it is said ‘When the common people 
study the Way they are easily directed’ 
(p. 188). But the authenticity of 17. 4 has been 
doubted by Ts'ui Shu. Professor Creel does 
attempt (p. 57, n. 3) to refute Ts'ur's ground 
for doubt, but the refutation, for reasons which 
it would take too long to go into, does not seem 
to be very oonvinomg, and the authenticity of 
17. 4 has not been established beyond a doubt. 
It seems, therefore, that so much weight should 
not be attached to it, especially when in 
Analects 8.9, ‘ The Master said, “ The people 
oan be caused to follow it, but they cannot be 
made to understand it”’. This Professor 
Creel dismisses in a cavalier fashion by saying 
simply that ‘the passage is not wholly clear 
and we do not know its circumstances or 
pertioular reference’ (p.189, n.4). If we 
start dismisung passages in the Analects whose 
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circumstances or particular reference we do 
not know, there would be very little of the book 
left. And if we dismiss only those which do not 
agree with our preconceptions, we can make 
Confucius subscribe to almost any view. (This 
is not an isolated instanoe of such high-handed 
methods. Analects 8.14 and 14. 28 suffer a 
similar fate (p.172, n. 1) because Professor 
Creel is shocked by the no doubt undemocratio 
sentiment expressed, vix. that people without 
rank should not criticize government policy.) 

I hope I have indiogted clearly enough the 
sort of shortoomings to be found m the treat- 
ment of the thought of Confucius, I wish, 
however, to emphasize that it is only in that 
respect that Professor Oreel has not been 
successful. Whoever is not interested in 
Confucius as a thinker of importance but only 
as a groat figure in history oan use the bio- 
graphical part of the book to advantage. 


D. O. LAU 


Orro Car. Dam: Malgache e 
Maanjan: une comparaison lnguts- 
tigue. 372, 36 pp. Oslo: Egede- 
Instituttet, 1951. 


Dr. Dabl bases his oompanson of these two 
Indonesian languages primarily on a striking 
mmularity of vocabulary. The oonolumon which 
he draws ıs that Malagasy, with its much wider 
range of grammatical forms, has retained the 
archaic structure of the language which the 
original emigrants took with them when they 
left Borneo in the 4th or 5th century and 
oroesed the Indian Ocean to Madagascar, while 
Maanjan (a Dayak language spoken 1n South- 
East Borneo) shows the aimplifloation which is 
characteristic of the languages of the central 
&rea. As an illustrative parallel the author 
points to a similar divergence between Ioelandio 
and Norwegian, where the island language has 
retained an elaborate morphology which has 
been largely discarded in the oontinental 
language. He &dduoes evidence to prove that 
Maanjan shows fonsilixed traces of formatives 
which are stall lrvmg m Malagasy, and that the 
additional formatives which Maanjan possesses 
can be reasonably attributed to borrowmg from 
neighbouring languages, partioularly Ngadju. 
Thus Malagasy, he concludes, is of speotal 
importance for the history of the Indonesian 
languages since it shows that & language 
spoken in Borneo in the early centuries of the 
Christian era hed a grammatical structure con- 
siderably more complex than that of the 
languages spoken in Borneo to-day. 

Conversely, it is the outlying language which, 
because of 1t& wide severance from the parent 
group, has suffered the more rapid phonetao 
evolution. 
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The book comprises five sections :— 

(i) An Introduction (22 pages) devoted 
mainly to & history of Malagasy studies, from 
the earliest word-list (1598) up to Otto 
Dempwolff's comparison (1937) of Malagasy 
phonology with his postulated phonology of 
Ongmal Indoneman (1984).  (Verglewhende 
Lawilehra des  Awustromasischen Wortschatzes, 
Berlin, 1934-8.) 

This 18 followed by an account of the scanty 
material on which the author has based his 
study of Maanjan. It consists mainly of word- 
liste and missionary translations, with one 
collection of folk-tales and one small gram- 
matos study, Der Dialekt der ‘ olon Maanjan ' 
(Dajak) iw Sud-Ost Borneo, by Hermann 
Bundermann. (Bijdragen tot de iaal-, land, 
on volkenkunds van Nederiandsch-Indsé, t, 67, 
The Hague, 1912.) 

The suthor’s aim is to establish the kind and 
the degree of affinity between the two lan- 
guages. This ıs to be done by a study of their 
phonetic evolution, ther grammatical struc- 
ture, the morphemes employed m each 
language, their vocabulares, and their 
relationship with other Indoneman lsn- 
guages. Finally, tho linguiswo data ıa to be 
remíoroed by deductions drawn from what is 
known of their ancient history, m support of 
the &uthor's thems that there exists a special 
relatzonahrp between the lnnguages of these 
two widely separated peoples. 

For Masnjan this is the first study of its 
phonetio oorrespondenoes with another Indo- 
neman language. For Malagasy, Dr. Dahl uses 
the date established by Dempwolff, but he 
oriticizes some of the latter's oonolumons 
mamly on the ground that Dempwolff, even 
though oomparing Lvmg languages with 
Onginal Indoneman, & language of unknown 
antiquity, stall uses the synchronio method. 
The author oonsiders that for such & oom- 
parison the diachronic method is essential. He 
therefore seeks to trace the evolution of each 
phoneme, with the object of dendmg what was 
the phonological system of Malagasy at the 
time when it reached Madagascar. 

(i) A companson of the phonetic evolution 
of the two languages (90 pages). 

(ui) A companson of the grammatioal 
structure of the two languages (177 pages). 

(iv) A comparison of the vocabularies 
(claseiflod, 54 pages). 

(v) A conmderation of the probable date of 
the Indoneman migration. Dr. Dahl discounts 
the ancient theory that the original Indonesian 
immigrants reached Madagascar by chance. 
their ships having been oarried thither by 
winds and currents. Had they done so, they 
would have arrived in small numbers only, and 
would surely have been amumilated by the 
autochthonous population. Such a theory, he 
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maintains, postulates an uninhabited island, 
and the Banta substratum in Malagasy is a 
clear mdication that the island was already 
inhabited by an African people. From a reoon- 
sideration of Arabio and Chinese texta, already 
disoussed by Ferrand, Dr. Dahl comes to the 
conclusion that tradmg vemmels from Indo- 
nesla, folloming the coastal route, had reached 
the west coast of Madagascar as early as the 
10th oentury. From the limited number of 
Sanskrit words in Malagasy, all of them found 
in other Indonesian languages but all of them, 
also, influenced 1n their phonetic evolution by 
the Bantu substratum, he decides that the first 
wave of Indonesian immigrants to Madagascar 
left their original homes in Borneo soón after 
the beginning of the period of Hindu mfiuence. 
According to H. Kern and J. Ph. Vogel this 
oan be fixed, from the evidenoe of the 1nsorip- 
tions at Muara Kaman, at about the year 
A.D. 400. 

The book ends with a ten-page bibhography 
and an alphabetical word-list of Maanjan oon- 
teinng 657 entries. 


M. BLANOHE LEWIS 


Le décor e la 
sculpiure khmers. (Études d'art ot 
d'ethnologie asiatiques, ii.) 9, 119 pp., 
64 pls, 109 figs. Paris: Vanoest, 
1951. 


The series, of which this splendid volume 
is the third and the latest to & ی‎ 
under the petronage of the le fran 
d'Extréme-Orient; that alone w a mae 
guarantee of its excellence. It began with a 
second edition of the late Madame Gilberte de 
Coral Remusat’s L'Art Khmer, les grandes 
étapes de son évotution, first published in 1940, 
and universally accepted by scholars as the 
most authoritative textbook on its subject. 
The second volume of the series, L’ Architecture 
comparée dans l'Inde «t [ Extréme-Orient, is also 
the work of M. Henn Marchal. Each of the 
works offers & synthesis of the results achieved 
to date by archwological research in its 
particular fleld, and it is no exaggeration to 
way that all three are contributions of the 
highest importance to the study of the art and 
&rohsmology of South-East Asa. 

M. Marchal who was for many years Con- 
servateur du groupe d’Angkor, to which post 
he succeeded Jean Commaulle in 1916, and is 
now Chef honoraire du Service Archéologique 
de l'Éoole française d’Extréme-Orient, is the 
foremost authority on his subject. The work 
under review, a quarto volume, contains 
119 pages of text, 11lustrated with no lees than 
109 diagrams and drawings, and followed by 
64 pages containmg 268 photographic repro- 
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duotions. The presentation of the subject is 
clear and systematic. First the main elements 


in Khmer decoration are analysed in turn and | 


their development traced from natural to con- 
ventionalixed representations, Then sculpture 
is dealt with. Representations of the human 
body are studied according to anatomioal form, 
costume, coiffure, jewels and ornamentation, 
gestures and attitudes. Afterwards follow 
studies of the naga, lion, elephant, garuda (the 
hybrid monster of the Hmdu pantheon with 
winged human body, & bird’s heed, and elther 
vulture's claws or tiger’s pews), the gooee, 
horse, and bull. 

‘In the architecture of the temples of 
Cambodia’, writes M. Marohal, ‘ decoration 
and sculpture occupy & predominant place; 
the Khmers, who built these splendid monu- 
ments which demonstrate the power of the 
country between the 7th and the 18th 
centuries, seam to have had an instinctive 
horror of surfaces that were bere and deatatute 
of ornamentation. Like children and primi- 
ib acci ei eee 

a façado depended upon the quantity of 
decorative elements covering it, and that the 
least space left empty was & sign of poverty.’ 
The basio element in their decoration was 
floral and its dominant subject throughout the 
whole period was the lotus, the sacred flower of 
Hindu mythology. Three other motifs are of 
special importance, the monster’s head, the 
makara, and the multiple-headed naga. The 
first, called Kirttimubha or Kala in India, is 
the oantrepiece of every lintel where its funo- 
tson is to guard against the entry of evil 
spirits, And it is usually worked into the 
general decorative sohemo by garlands passing 
out of its mouth on either side, In the later 
temples tt becomes styled in such exaggerated 
and fantastico shapes as to be recognizable only 
to the practised eye. The makara, & fantastio 
being composed of features borrowed from 
fish, tapi, crocodile, bird, or elephant, 
according to fancy, appears also on lintels at 
the lateral extremities of the garland or orna- 
mental aroads which constitutes the essential 
part of their decoration. As stylix&tion pro- 
greases it loses its tail and paws—it seems never 
to have had & body in Khmer art—and only 
the head and proboscis remain. 

The naga, the oonventionalied hooded 
snake, with its multiple heads arranged fan- 
wise, 15, like the lotus, one of the most widely 
prevalent motifs in Khmer art. Its impor- 
tance derives from the legend attributing the 
origin of the Khmer kings to the marriage of an 
Indian prince with & naga princess of marvel- 
lous beauty. It appears in many forms on all 
kinds of objects as well as in bas-relief an the 
façades of temples and in statues of tho Buddha 
in the attitude of meditation. 
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M. Marchal warns his readers that unhks the 
European artist, whose incentive in repre- 
senting the divine image is to demonstrate the 
beauty of the human body, the Khmer sculptor 
sought to give oonorete expression to the meta- 
phymecal ideas of the sacred texts, without 
attemptang to please by producing harmony of 
form. From the Hindu he had learnt to regard 
the material world as Huson. Henos he never 
attempted to express such things as passion, 
love, anger, sadness, or fear. The faoes of his 
statues are always impasarve: they represent 
the detachment of beings who have passed 
béyond the realm of illusion. To see them 
properly one should see them m ther proper 
setting, not in a museum. ‘The status’, he 
says, ‘that now seems oold and banal to us, 
was once as it were animated by the faith of 
the believers and presented itself to the eyes 
of ita adorers invested with incomparable 
enchantment,’ And he quotes the following 
extract from a lecture by Georges Coedéw: 
‘the magio power of the images of the gods 
make tho temple a veritable divine world, and 
the figures of apsares which adorn the walls of 
Angkor Wat are not there solely for the 
pleasure of the eye: their rôle is to transform 
this cold stone dwelling-place into a celestial 
pelaoe ’. Unfortunately, however, it is a rare 
thing to come across a single statue in its 
orlgmal setting. After the royal alty of Angkor 
was abandoned, umages and pedestals alike 
were overturned and in most oases thrown 
outside the temples by searching for 
treasures buried under them at the time of their 
erection. 

In hus را‎ Architecture comparés dans l'Inde et 
UE rir&eac-Orient M. Marchal draws attention 
to the profound influence exerted on construc- 
tion in stone by the earlier architecture in 
wood. The sculpture, he says, shows to the 
game extent the influence of the technique of 
work in wood. ‘ The fineness of the grain of the 
stone used in budding the Khmer temples, 
a xilicious sandstone fairly soft at the outset, 
allowed the artist, when he chiseled the 
ornamentation of the façades, to reproduce 
the smallest details as delicately as if he had 
worked positively on wood. Moreover, certain 
forest species of Cambodia are much harder to 
ont than the sandstone whioh he used.’ 

M. Marchal concludes his study with a short 
chapter on modern Khmer art. lake that of 
Siam and the Laos, he says, it has managed to 
preserve & number of forms whioh place it in 
the first rank among modern art of Ha kind m 
the Far East. Unfortunately, however, it has 
been unable to preserve itself from 
influences purveyed through the medium of the 
cinemas and of reproductions in European 
illustrated journals. These have brought into 
being something that is neither Cambodian 
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nor European, but ‘a grotesque carloature of 
what onoe existed '. 

If one might be permitted to voioe & word of 
oritiai&m of so authoritative a volume, i$ would 
be to suggest that its value could have been 
much enhanced had M. Marchal not confined 
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himself so exclusively to his subject as to rule 
out any comparison between the art forms he 
deals with and similar ones found cleewhere 
throughout South-East Acie. 


D. G. X. HALL 
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V. Omak, J. Krfua, L. Marové (ed.) : 


i Pars 
quarta. (Archiv Orientální, vol. xviii, 
no.3. Prague: Orientální Ústav, 
1950, Kes. 570. 


The contents of this volume are of remark- 
able variety, covering as they do the ancient 
world from Asis Minor to India and from 
Egypt to Mesopotamia, with two departures 
mto the Middle Ages. It 1s, of course, imposable 
to summarise here the 21 weighty and valuable 
oontzibutions, much lees to discuss them. We 
must content ourselves with giving the titles, 
arranging them according to the sub]eots, and 
so enable the reader to see what is offered him 
in his own particular fleld. 

Boyer: W. Helok, ‘Das Horusgeleit'; 
Fr. Lexa, ‘Deux notes sur l'astronomie des 
anciens Égyptiens ۰ 

Hirrrrra: H. Th. Bossert, ‘ Die phonixisch- 
hethitschen  Bilinguen vom Karatepe’; 
G. Devoto, ‘ Nota sulle formazione della lingus 
ittata'; V. Korobeo, ‘Die Kollektivhaftung 
im hethitischen Recht’; B. Landsberger, 
t“ Hethiterland " und “ Hethiter" in den 
Kultepe-Tafeln’; J. Lewy, ‘ Katte, Hattu, 
Hatt, Pattuba, and “ Old Assyrian " Hattum’. 

Ixpo-Anrax*: O. Frat, 'Indo-Iranios ’. 

Istamtoa: A. Grohmann, ' Einige bemer- 
kenswerte Urkunden aus der Bammlung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer an der National- 
bibhothek xu Wien ' ; L Hrbek, ' Mubammads 
Nachlass und die 'Aliden '. 

JumisPRUDEXOR: B. Boll, ‘Aus dem 
altbabylonischen und altrómxsohen Erbrecht’ ; 
F. Ebrard, ‘Babel, Bibel und Pandekten ’ ; 
J. Klima, ' La position suocemsoralo de la fille 
dans la Babylonie anoienne'; P. Koschaker, 
* Eheschlieesung und Kauf nach alten Rechten, 
mit besonderer Berucksichtigung der Elteren 
Keilechriftrechte ’. , 


Slgniloance of the Migén Dawid ۰ 
Puamicnx: A. DupontSommer, ' Étude 
du texte phéniolen des inscriptions de 
Karatepe ۰ 
Summum: A. David, * Remarque sur l'ori- 
شوه و‎ aged ; L. J. Krukina- 
؛‎ Three New Amuleta of Lamashta' ; 


M. Lambert et E. Tournay, ‘ Corrections su 
cylindre A de Gudea '. 
Vania: A Bentzen, ‘Dee Hoedammu- 


Mythus, das Judithbuch und dhnliches '. 


B. A. B. 


ABRAHAM Levens: The Barly Syrian 
Fathers on Genesis : From a Syriac MS., 
tn the Mingana Collection. London: 
Taylor's Foreign Prees, 1951. 


The anon; Syriac commentary on the 
Pentateuch which is the subject of this volume 
is the transcript of a copy of a codex in the 
library of Beert that was destroyed in the war 
of 1914-18. Clearly Nestorian, it was probably 
written in the early 10th century. It appears 
to have been composed for the Christians of 
Qatar, for in three cases diffionlt words are 
rendered into the dialect of that district. Its 
main authorities are Aphram "Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and later East Syrian scholars. 
The commentary is remarkable for the 
objectivity of ita approach and the lucidity of 
its exposition. 


In this volume Dr. Levene has edited folios 
la-l7b (Genesis i-xviH). The photographed 
text is accompanied by an excellent translation 
and pertinent grammatical observations. In 
the section dealing with the exegesis of the 
anonymous commentator Dr. Levene makes 
a noteworthy and novel contribution to this 
branch of literature. He maintains, and with 
resson, that the close association between 
Christian and Jewish scholars 
during the first centuries of the Common Era 
must be reflected in the work of Syrian 
exegetes, whether the latter have, consciously 
or unconsciously, absorbed Jewish teachings or 
Mese oes ee A ki pus 


with ability and oaro. He has put students of 
exegesis, and of Syrian exegesis in particular, 
in his debt by this penetrating and scholarly 
volume. 

The printers are to be congratulated on the 
excellent manner in whioh this work has been 
set up, as the comparatively small number of 
corrigenda testifies. 


J. B. BAGAL 
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A. Jamun: Piæs épigraphiques de 
Heid bin ‘Adil, la de Timna‘ 
: (Hagr KoMán). (Bibliothèque du 


Muséon, vol. 80.) xir, 252 pp., 26 pls. 
Louvain, 1952, 375 fr. 


The American expedition to South Arabia 
excavated two sites on a hill m the wadi 
Beih&n, one a cemetery and the other, there 
seams no reason to doubt, the temple Rigafum, 
„of Anbey, the moon god of Qataban. The 
present volume deals only with mecriptions 
but contains a aketah of the excavations, two 
aketch-maps, four pictures, and faommiles on 
a small scale of all the inscriptions pubhahed, 
which are only & selection from a much larger 
number. Most are funerary or memorial 
tablets and conmst of one or two names while 
the reat are dedications, ex-wotos, incense altars, 
and oddments. The student is given every- 
thing he needs, a list of 171 publications bearing 
on the subject, full indices, copious references 
to the standard collections, and discussions of 
all problems, includmg peleography. In 
a sense the book Irttle that is new, 
a few names added to the South Arabian 
onomastican, the identification of a temple, 
olay moulds for bronse tablets, and 
a list of the clans which inhabited the capital of 
Qatab&n, probably in the order of their 
nnpartanoe. Dr. Jamme makes out a good case 
for his belief that of the two names found on 
ao many tablets the first is a personal name and 
the second that of & clan, sept, or family. When 
the two are canneoted by 8 or dt, the meaning 
is not changed, but bx or bwe denotes ‘ desoen- 
dant(s) of’. Students of Arabio are not sur- 
preed to learn that a name may be common to 
a person and a tribe. Arabic also suggests that 
it is wrong to assume that a name feminine in 
form necessarily denotes a woman. Misprints 
are not uncommon, s for á being perhaps the 


most frequent, It is surpmaing that nothing is 
seid about the relation of the funeral tablets to 


the graves. Dr. Jamme has done a piece of work 
which will not need doing again, and by the 
thorough examination of one class of monu- 
ments has provided & basis for future studies. 


À. 9, 


Norman BuwrwioH (ed.): Hebrew Uni- 
versity Garland: A Sürer Jubiles 
Symposium. ix, 133 pp. London: 
Vallentine, Mitchell, and Oo., 1952, 
178. 6d. 

This volume of essays appears in celebration 
of the 25th anniversary of the establishment of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Apart 
from a few essays on more general themes, the 
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greater part of the book consists of surveys of 
the work of the University in various fields. Of 
particular interest to orientalistas are the oon- 
tributions of Prof. B. D. Gottei on Oriental 
Studies, Prof. E. L. Sukenik on Archmology, 
&nd Professor R. Koebner on History. ۸ 
curious omission is any account of the progress 
and development of Hebrew Studies —though 
Bir Leon Simon writes on the expanaion of the 
Hebrew language. 


B. L. 


JULIUS GurrMaANN (ed. and Cham 
RABIN (tr.) : Maimonides : The Guide 
of the Perplexed. x, 233 pp. London: 

and West Library, 1952, 185. 

Julius Guttmann, who died in 1950, before 
the completion of this work, was & great expert 
on the history of Jewish philosophy. His 
Introduction, Notes, and selection of the 
passages will commend itself to a wide circle, 
as Maimonides influenced not only Jewish but 
also Christian thinkers. The book should be of 
interest not only to philosophers and theo- 
logians but aleo the general reader. For, as 
the translator puts it, ‘The Guide of the 
Perplexed was mtended for the educated 
public, not for the specialist '. He points out 
that the style of the original is ‘no more 
technical than that of a thoughtful essayist 
would be in our own time’ and he has 
endeavoured to ‘ preserve its atmosphere ’. 
In this he has been successful. 

The work 1s preceded by & short and most 
interesting memoir on Julius Guttmann by 
Prof. Hugo Bergmann, of Jerusalem. 

The publishers have thus another valuable 
volume to their credit, 

8. A. B. 


BAsaTINO Mosoart: D ebraica 
antioa. (Biblica et Orientalis, No. 15. 
Sacra Scriptura antiquitatibus orien- 
talibus illustrata.) xix, 123 pp., 34 pls. 
Rome: Pont. Ist. Bib., 1951. 

The word antica in the title refers to the pre- 
Exilio period only and so no ancient Hebrew 
documenta after the fall of the First Temple are 
dealt with in the book, whether written in 
Paleo-Hebrew letters or in Square Hebrew. 
The suthor discusses the mam publications 
during the years 1935-1950, dtvidmg them into 
two groups: (1) those concerning documents 
published before 1985—4he Gere Tablet, 
Bamaria Ostrace, the Siloam Inscription, and 
some minor objects; (2) those concerning 
documents published after 19868 number of 
soals, jar-handle stamps, etc. The Lachish 

14 
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Oatraca have bean omitted. The reason given 
is that they have already been edited. 
The volume is acoompanied by 38 plates and 
an alphabetical chart. 
B. å. B. 


Mr. Joseph A. Dagher, ‘ Conservateur’ at 
the National Library of the Lebanon, in Beirut, 
is a librarian and bibliographer of considerable 
repute: he has already issued bibhogra- 
phies of French books on the East published 
during the years 1919-1938, of Ma’arri, and of 
Arab libraries, and has adapted the Dewey 
Decimal Clasexfication scheme for the use of 
Hbraries in Neer-Eastern countries. An 
imposing list of works completed and 
awaiting publication includes bibliographies of 
books published in the Lebanon, of the Arabio 
language and literature, and of Arabio drama 
and novels; he has under preparation 

of modern Arsbio literature 
(1800-1980), of Arabic pseudonyms and of 
translations from and into Arebio. 

Since 1940 Mr. Degher has bean collecting 
information for the present work, a question- 
naire having been sent out to & large number 
of librarians in the Near and Middle East. The 
regions covered are Aden (1), Arabis (Saudi) (7), 
Egypt (55), Iraq (9), Israel (41), Jerusalem (17), 
Lebanon (29), Persia (11), Syria (14), Turkey 
(72), and Yemen (1), the numbers in brackets 

the entries for each region, which 

total 259. Of these 259 entries, some refer to 
a clutch of small or leas im t Hbraries, 
Le. item 72, ' Bibliothéques Mineures d'Irak’, 
mentions eight private libraries and gives bib- 
Hographioal references for many other libraries 
in Baghdad, Najaf, and other towns, and item 
150 mentions twelve smaller Hbraries in the 
وی‎ Many others are mentioned in 
attached to the sections on 

Sai gag GUIS yen Included in the 
information given for each library is the general 
character of the collections, the number of 
printed books and manuscripta, and the 
catalogues, printed and unprinted, of these 
collections, Details of administration and 

ization are also supplied. 

The index of special collections in all 
the Hbraries is somewhat inadequate: at 
'manuscrita', only some 84 collections are 
mentioned, whereas in the text the possession 
of manuscript oollectsons is recorded for 
223 libraries, of which 113 have manuscripts in 
Arabic, 57 in Turkish, and 32 in Persian. 

The work will perhaps be of more value to 
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the administrator and the librarian than to the 
scholar: libraries as diverse in function as ‘the 
Y.M.C.A. library in Jerusalem and the library 
of al-Azhar are included. 

Works closely packed with information, such 
as the present one, are bound to contain many 
errors both of commission and omission. The 
defects of the questionnaire method have con- 
tributed to those of both kinds: the only satis- 
factory (but impracticable) method is to visit 
individually all the libraries to be included. As 
examples of omissions it may be mentioned 
that six Hbraries mentioned in Gokman's 
Istanbul bütéephoneleri rehberi are omitted from 
the present list: reoently published lista of 
libraries in Cairo and Iran reveal further 
ominsions. 

This criticiam, however, has been forestalled 
by the author in his preface. A useful start 
has at any rate been made with the recording 
of the vast resources available for scholarahip 
in these countries, It is hoped that the 
appearance of this book will stimulate scholars 
and librarians in the Rast to supply Mr. Degher 
with particulars of the collections contained in 
their libraries, and that UNESCO will be able 
to bring out & more complete second edition of - 
this work. 

J. D. PNARBON 


L :دهم‎ Etudes sur la tradi- 
tion islamique extrattes du tome tt 
des ‘ Mukammedonisohe Studien’ tra- 
duites par Léon Borcher. ii, 355 pp. 
Paris:  Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1952, 
49s. 3d. 

Goldxiher's Muhammedanische Studien be- 
came a classic from the day of ita pubHoation, 
and & translation of volume H into French is 
to be welcomed for its own sake and also 
because it grapples successfully, so far as one 
oan see from a rapid comperison, with the 
author's style ‘amex ardu méme pour lo 
germanisto moyen '. 

M. Beroher has written a useful summary of 
the argument of each chapter. He has not 
translated the last 138 pages, which oonsist of 
ease ys and long notes on divers subjects. Here 
and there one oould wish that he had added 
footnotes to later studies which Goldxiher's 
work inspired, particularly where some of his 
statements need modification. Goldxiher often 
had to use unpublished manuscripts. Most of 
these have since been printed, and M. Bercher 
has added an appendix which records the dates 
and places of publication with references to the 
pages in the Studien where they are quoted. 
He would have added greatly to the value of 
this bibliography had he given the page 
reference to the printed work where the 
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quotation is to be found. However, the 
translation will be of great service to English 
students of Islam and is sure of a hearty 
welcome, though the price of the book 18 likely 
to daunt them somewhat. 

å. GUILLAUME 


A. J. ARBERBBY (tr): The Ring of the 
Dove, by Ibn Hazm. 288 pp. London: 
Luzac, 1963, 25s. 

A. J. ARBERRY (ir): An Anthology 
of Moorish Poetry: a translation of 
‘The Pennants’, an A oom- 
piled in 1243 by the Andalusian Ibn 
Sa'id. xx, 199 pp., O.U.P., 1953, 18s. 
In retranslating Ibn Hazm’s Tawk al 

Hamamah Prof. Arberry aims mmply ‘at 
Making an accurate and... tolerably reed- 
able tranalation for the general publio ’—in 
which he has certainly succeeded, for his 
rendering reads easly, even raaly | Copies of 
the Arabio text and Nykl's translation are not 
now very readily obtainable, and it is desirable 
that so important a work should be accessible, 
while for the non-Arabist public the Taw 
should prove a veritable window into the Arab 
mind, or at least that pert of it ooncerned with 
affairs of the heart. One wishes that he had 
auid something on the vexed question of the 
relation of Spanah Arabio and Troubadour 
poetry which Nykl discusses so learnedly, but 
with & lack of clarity which dismays the 
reader of lesser erudition. 

The Anthology is & verse rendering of Ibn 
Bads R&yüt (od. E. G. Gomes, Madrid, 
1942), a chrestomathy of Spanuh and North 
African pieces compiled in the mid-13th oen- 
tury A.D. To an Arabist the actual content of 
the Anthology may seem to differ little from 
Eastern verse of the period, but rt 1s & natural 
pendant to a popular varmon of the Taw. 
The Anthology us mtroduced by a short 
appreaiation of the esthetic values of Western 
poetry. 


E. B. SERZRANT 


Erwin GRAF: Das Rechiswesen der 
Aeutigen Beduwen. (Beiträge rur 
Sprach- und Kul ichte des 
Orients, Bd. v.) 198 pp. Walldorf- 
Hessen: Verlag fur Orientkunde, 
1952. 

The customary law of the Bedoums in 
modern times has, in tho last resort, developed 
out of the tribal law of the Arebs of the desert 
before Islam. Its interest for the reconstruo- 
tion of ancient Semitic law, in the first place 
the law of the Old Testament, and even more 
so, for the assesement of one of the elements 
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that went into the making of the religious law 
of Islam, is obvious. Dr. Graf has set himself 
the task of bringing together and co-ordinating 
what is known of the most important mstita- 
tons of Bedouin customary law, and his book 
is a very competent and useful survey of the 
relevant material contained in no less than 
81 works in European languages and ten in 
Arabic. The bibliography هد‎ very complete, 
but I did miss G. W. Murray, Sons of Ishmael, 
London, 1985. For Guarmani (No. 23) 1t would 
have been better to refer to the English transla- 
tion by Lady Capel-Cure, Northern Najd, 
London, 1988. The author presumably did 
not yet know the most recent volume by 
H. Granquist (No. 22), Child Problems among 
the Arabs, Helaingfors-Copenhagen, 1950, and 
the bulky work of H. R. P. Dickson, Ths Arab 
of ths Desert, London, 1949. Smoe he wrote, 
there has appeared the important section on 
law and custom in R. B. Serjeant’s ' Materials 
for South Arabian History, II’ (BSOAS., xiii, 
589—503), which, together with the papers by 
Rathjens and Rossi to which the author refers 
m an appendix to his bibliography, has made 
known & hitherto unsuspected kind of legal 
literature: written records of customary law. 
But these records are peculiar to Yemen and 
Hadramaut, and the author very justifiably 
leaves oondrtons in South Arabia aside, except 
for purposes of comparison. His book is excel. 
lent as a digest of scattered material, and he 
need not have claumed that ıt contains a 
‘ representative cross-section ' of Bedouin law : 
m the present state of our knowledge, we must 
be satisfied with what littl information we 
have and need not give ۵ specious justification 
of its fragmentary character. The author's 
approach is mainly anthropological, which is 
certainly the natural way of deelng with 
Bedouin customary law; hm interpretations 
might oocasionally have gained by first-hand 
reference to anclent Arabio literary sources. 
His translations and extracta from modem 
Arabio works are sound. The author has over- 
come the handioep inherent m his material, 
and within the limits he set himself has pro- 
duced a solid and interesting study. 


J. SCHACHT 


JAOQUES LAMBERT : Manuel de législa- 
tion algérienme. 482 pp. Algiers: 
Maison des Livres, 1952, 2,500 fr. 
This valuable treatise covers several topics 

of outstanding mterest to students of French 

imperial policy, and to those concerned with 
the wider questions of colonization of terri- 
tories possessing their own legal institutions. 

Since the war all the mhabitanta of French 
terrrtories overseas have been granted oitixen- 
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ship, whether they formerly held tho status of 
sujet or not; but the new citoyens fall into two 
who retain stamt local or personnel. The latter 
may keep some of their indigenous law ; and 
one oan seo from M. Lambert's work how the 
distinction affects the law applicsble in 
Algeria to these different classes. 

The author examines the question of the 
status of Algerna, after an account of the 
historical oscillations in policy ; he concludes, 
at page 61, that ۱1 Algérie, au fond, ne ren- 
tzait olairement dans aucune des catégories 
abstraites prévues par la Constitution oomme 
formant l'Union francaise’. Algeria, in short, 
is constitutionally swi generis. 

Chapter ili, dealing with personal status, ıs 
of great interest. The historical rule was that 
persons with statu: local ahould be subject to 
Mohammedan or customary law, at least in 
questions of personal status, succession, and 
immovable property not held by French title. 
The author gives an &ooount of the more 
confused mtuation today. The following 
matters are governed for Mohammedans by 
Islamic law, as being questions of status :— 

Marriage and the righta flowing therefrom ; 

Divoroe and repudiation ; 

Affiliation, parental authority, majority, eto. 
M. Lambert recognizes three cases where looal 
law does not apply: (1) Where & person with 
statut local expressly renounoes the application 
of his local law (for a particular transaction 
only). 

(2) Where local law is contrary to the 
dictates of publio polcy. In practice judges 
refuse to follow local or Mohammedan law 
where this is repugnant; but the right rs used 


(3) In transactions between citizens of statut 
francais and those of statut personnel. The 
French solutaon to such internal conflict of 
laws is to apply French law to & mixed transao- 
tion, though the capacity of each party remains 
to be determmed by his personal law. 

The author gives a full &ocount of the 
systems of courts and the extent of their 
jurisdictions in Algeria. One is surprised to 
find that until 1947 the local (as opposed 
to French) courts came under the Ministry 
of War in Paris. Matters of finance, and 
colonization and land-law, are also dealt with. 

The author covers, in & definitive manner, 
a wide range of topics. The presentation is 
crystal-clear and the style typioally astringent. 
In fts historical portions the work under review 
should provide some ammunition for the 
defenders of the formlessness af the British 
Commonwealth, or of the vaclllations and 
uncertainties of British policy in regard to 
eolonial territories. 

A. X. ALLOTT 
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T. OvxLE&& ۲00۵۵ (ed.): Near Eastern 
Culture and Society : A Symposium on 
ths Mesing of Eas and West. 
(Princeton Oriental Studies, No. 15.) 
x, 250 pp., 25 illus. Princeton Univer- 
sity Prees, 1952, $4.00. London : 
Cumberlege, 1952, 25s. 


In March, 1047, as part of the bioentenary 
celebrations of the University of Prinoeton, 
a three-day conference was held on Neer 
Eastern Culture and Sousty. The participants 
were drawn from America, Europe, and the 
Near Kast, the subject was the meeting between 
East and West and rts effects on both. The 
papers read were subsequently revised by their 
authors and published in this volume, edited 
by the Prmoeton professor of Persian. Tho 
book falls into two parta. The first, entitled 
‘Tho West meets the Kast’, deals with the 
state and prospects of Islamic studies in the 
West, and contains an introduction and five 
easays: Islamic Art and Archeology (Richard 
Ettmghausen), Arabic Literature (Q. E. von 
Grunebaum), Persian Literature (A. J. 
Arberry), Islamic Science (George Barton), 
Inlamio Religion (E. E. Calverley). There are 
obvious omisslons—Turkish literature, Ialamio 
history and law, for example—but the pub- 
Hshed essays provide useful and sometimes 
fllummating statements on the position in the 
fields they cover. The second section, ' The 
East meeta the West °, contains six omays. 
The first three, by A. Adnan-Adivar, T. Ouylor 
Young, and Habib Amin Kurani, deal with the 
interaction of Islamic and Western thought in 
Turkey, Iran, and the Arab world respectively. 
The seoond three, by Lewis V. Thomas, 
T. Cuyler Young, Constantine K. Zurayk, deal 
with the national and international relations of 
the same three areas, Tho cesays in the 
second part reflect the familiar diffloulties 
encountered by both easterners and westerners 
in discussing East-West relations, inoluding 
the distortion of perspective that is due not so 
much to nationalist or imperialist obliquity of 
vision as to the false analogies that are 
inevitable m the loose use of Western terms to 
describe non-Western societies, ‘ Al-Fatat,’ 
says Dr. Zurayk, speaking of & Syrian secret 
society m the carly years of the century, 
“aimed at achieving complete mdependence 
for all Arab countries. Its members were 
mostly young Arab intellectuals who repre- 
sented all parts of the Eastern Arab world’ 
(p. 207). A closer definition of the words ‘ Arab’ 
and ‘represented’ in this context would be 
enlightening. In oonolusion, H. A. R. Gibb 
examines some of the deeper issues raised hy 
the confrontation and olash of the two 
delusion of the one and the self-satasfaction of 
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the other, offers some suggestions for a friend- 
lier and healthier relationship between them. 
Symposia usually make unsatisfactory books. 
Most of them violate the well-conceived penta- 
teuchal ban on yoking creatures of uneven 
powers; often the yoke-fellows pull in 
different directions as woll as with different 
Many of these difficulties are 
avoided in this volume. Thanks probably to 
the ciroumstances of publication, with ther 
opportunity for mutual correlation and 
revision, aad also, ane suspects, to some firm 
but unobtrusive editing, the present volume is 
coherent, well-knit, and well organized. 


B. LEWIB 


WILHELM HoENERBAOH : Cervantes und 
der Orient: Alger rur Türkonsoi. 
(Beitráge rur Sprach- und Kultur- 
gesch. des Oriente, Heft 3.) 70 pp. 
Walldorf-Heesen: Verlag f. Orient- 
kunde, 1953. 


This interesting little study treats of 
the Algiers of ‘Uohali’ and ‘ Asan Agk’. 
Cervantes, as is well known, was for several 
years (1575-1580) a captive at Algiers, as the 
property of Hasan Veneziano himself, and 
naturally utilized his experiences there in 
several of his works, notably the Quijote 
(Historia del oautivo). This book, stemming 
from the material supplied by Cervantes, and 
based entirely on European sources, notably 
Diego de Haedo, has mx chapters devoted 
respectively to the ‘Frightfal’ Coast; the 
Christian slaves; Muslims by birth and by 
vocation ; the State and navigation; oulture 
and customs; language and character. It is 
& useful contribution in & neglected and ill- 
documented fleld. 

J. V. P. HOPKINS 


Les Cahiers de Tunisie. (Revue de 
sciences humaines publióe par l'In- 
stitut dee Hautes Etudes d 1 
No. 1, ler trimestre.) 1953. 


This is a new periodical, designed partly to 
fill the gap left by the Revue Tunisienne, now 
defunct. It is to publieh articles on history, 
socology, human geography, and economics 
with particular but not exclusive reference to 
Tunisia. 

The first number oontains articles by 
Georges Marcais, ‘Sidi Uqba, Abû 1-Muhajir 
ot Kussils'; Pierre Rondot, ' L'immigration 
ancienne ches les Mekna, 1880-1800 °; Jean 
Despois, ' Les greniers fortifiés de l'Afrique du 
Nord’. The excellent photographs which 
illustrate this last article are spoiled by being 
printed on the same peper as the text. 

Tho last section contains shorter studies, one 
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by H. R. Idris on the dedication of Abu Zayd’s 
Rieala, the other by R. Barre on ‘Etudes 
économiques sur le Moyen Orient’, and reviews. 


J. F. P. HOPKINS 


Eenst رتاک‎ and LOUISA BALLINGER : 
The Textile Museum Catalogue of 
Dated Tiras Fabrics. 137 pp., lii pls. 
Washington, 1952. 

This monograph forms one of a series of 
publications on Oriental and Western textiles. 
For the history of Islamio textiles we are 
fortunate in poxseesing an almost inexhaustible 
supply of references in Arabio and Persian 
literature, while a very nearly continuous 
serios of actual specimens has been collected 
from the mtes of the medieval Islamic cities, 
so that comparison can readily be made 
between the historica! and archmological data. 
By the accumulation and analysis of this 
material it should soon be poemble to write 
& very full account of the manufsoture of, and 
trade in, textiles in the medieval Islamio world. 
This volume is a notable advance towards that 
end, and & model of collaboration between the 
orientalist and technical expert. The actual 
Tirka fragments examined by the authors 
extend as late as the Fatimid al-Hifix 
(525—944 B.), but the last ‘Abbasid Tiraz- 
fabric ia of the reign of al-Kadir (581—422 2.). 

A number of appendixes describe tapestries, 
Egyptian weft loop pile rugs, plaited matting, 
Yemenite ikated materials, cloths with ink, 
factory marks, mulham, Indian dyed cottons, 
eto, There are notes on the Tirkz as an institu- 
tion, ita factories and supervisors, the latter 
arranged in lista, The actual technical analysis 
of the fabrics is accompanied by useful charta. 
The list of English terms and symbols will be 
appreciated by those who are not tertile 
experts and find that they have a persistent 
tendency to confuse warp with woof. It goes 
without saying that the mformation supplied 
by the inscriptions has been carefully collated 
with the literary sources. A further develop- 
ment would be to make a thorough epigraphical 
comparmon between the inscriptions on textiles 
and those on other materials. 

The Catalogue is an excellent piece of 
research produced with that lavishness whioh 
America alone can afford to give so specialized 
a subject, but it is, of course, America which 
can claim more experts in this field than any 
other country. 

R, B. SERJNANT 


A. J. ARBERRY (ed): 
Persia. xvi, 421 pp. 
Clarendon Press, 1953, 21^. 
This volume sets out to ‘ illustrate some of 


of 
Oxford : 
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the many ways in which Persian culture has 
influenced Persia's neighbours, and become 
& legacy to the whole world’. Some of the 
oontríbutors have, broadly speaking, oon- 
fined themselves within these limita, others, 
partly no doubt because of their subject- 
matter, have attempted rather to desaribe 
certain aspects of Persian culture without 
special reference to its effect on the outside 
world. The result is a somewhat incomplete 
pioture, lacking in cohesion. The individual 
OA y are, however, on the whole readable and 
informative, and although the work is pre- 
sumably designed in the first instance for the 
general reader, it will nevertheless be of interast 
to the specialist also. 

The differance in the nature of the legacy of 
pre-Islamic Persia and Islamio Persia clearly 
emerges from these oma ys, as also the difficulty 
which faced the writers concerned with the 
medieval Islamic period, namely the difficulty 
of distinguishing between those elementa which 
are Perzian and those which are more broadly 

Talamio. 

Prof. Talbot Rice shows that in spite of 
frequent , military o&mpeigns the cultural 
exchanges between Sasanian Persia and the 
Byxantine Empire were considerable, Tho 
historica] development of Islamio Persian art 
and the techniques of the potters, motal- 
workers, painters, textile workers, and carpet 
weavers are described in various chapters, as 
also is the Persian influence on Indian art and 
architecture. Prof. Arberry, in a chapter on 
Persian literature, notes the importance of the 
Persian language and literature as the vehicle 
for the transmission of the Persian nationalist 
tradition and seeks to analyse the spirit which 
ia expressed in her poetry. The chapter entitled 
' The Royame of Perse ' desoribes the popular 
English conception of Persia and shows how 
‘an enchanted Orient moved gradually into 
the Engilshman’s vision about the 13th 
century’, gradually to be filled ont and 
modified by the reporta of travellers and the 
work of scholars, ` 

In the table of dates at the end of the book 
the statement is made that Persia became a 
republic in 1924. No suoh step was, in faot, 


Cra Exaoop: A Medical History of 
Persia and the Eastern Caliphate. 
617 pp., 6 pls. C.U.P., 1951, 50s. 
The author sets out ‘to give a continuous 

history of the art and pr&coiioe of Medicine in 

Persia and the bordering countries from the 

earlieat times until the present day’. He has 
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written, on the whole, a readable account and 
collected new information. An attempt has 
been made to assess the extent of foreign 
influences, notably Greek, on Persian medicine, 
and the medical work done at Jund! Bhipür is 
described in some detail The chapter» on 
Arab medicine in theory and practice, the 
section on anatomy, and the description of the 
early hospitals in Persia are among the moat 
interesting parts of the book. The chapters on 
the Q&jür period consist largely of an account 
of the actzvities of physicians attached to the 
court. Interesting aooounta are included of the 
attempt to run the Imperial Persian Hospital 
In Tehran under the agreement oon- 
cluded between Vustiq ud-Dswls and Sir Peroy 
Cox, and the establishment of the quarantine 
service in the Persian Gulf. The value of the 
book would have been enhanced by the inclu- 
sion of & bibliography. There are some minor 
inaccuracies as, for example, the steterhent 
that Nigdm ul-Mulk was the wary of Tughril 
Beg, and a number of misprinta, such as Nasr 
ud-Din Thal for Naşir ud-Din püsi and 
al-G&hib bin ‘Albid for al-G&hib IsmÈYl b. 
'Abb&d. 
aA. X. 8. L. 


Sohrawardi (Opera metaphysica et 
mystica, i). Prolégomènes en francais 
et édition critique. (Bibliothèque 
iranienne, 2.) 102, 340 pp. Pans: 

Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1952. Teheran : 

Inst. Frangais-Iranien, 1952. 

It was my privilege to weloome in these 
columns the first publication of the Franco- 
Iranian Institute of Teheran, the edition by 
Henry Corbin of an Ismaili text. Tho fair 
promise of that beginning has been more than 
maintained by this second volume of the 
series. Here Dr. Corbin resumes his massive 
and erudite labours upon the writings of 
Suhraward! Maqtül and the present volume 
is in effeot a continuation of that earlier pab- 
lication (Bibliotheos Islamica, 10, Istanbul, 
1945) which so much enhanoed the already 
envisble reputatson of its editor. We are now 
furnished with a oritical edition of that most 
important and most difficult text, the Hikmat 
alishrüg, followed by two shorter treatises of 
Buhraward!, the Rialla fi itigid al-pukcmd’, 
and the Qippai al-gh«rbat al-gharbiya, The 
editor has used extremely old and religble 
manuscripts, and of the third treatise he gives 
an anment Persian translation as well.as the 
original Arabic. In his lucid introduction 
Dr. Corbin discusses the Zoroastrian elements 
absorbed by Suhraward! into his remarkable 
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system, and promises to develop and further to 
elucidate the arguments in an annotated 
translation, which may be awaited with lively 
interest. There is an edmirable index of proper 
names and technical terms. The printing is 
excellent, the paper of fine quality. It may be 
added that the third of these tarts has also 
been published reoently at Cairo by Prof. 
Ahmad Amin (Dhakhéa’ir al-‘Arab, 8) together 
with the Haty Ibm Yagras of Ibn Sink and Ibn 
; ® com of the two editions 
shows Dr. Corbin's to be the superior by far. 


å. J. ARBUREY 


REUBEN Levy (tr): A Mirror for 
Princes. The Qabiis Nama by Kat 
Küs ibn Iskandar, Prince of Gurgin 
London : Creaset Press, 1951, 15s. 


The Qibés Nama combines, as Prof. Levy 
points out in his introduction, ' the functions 
of popular educator, manual of political con- 
duct, and textbook of ethics, with expediancy 
as its motto’, The topios discussed cover & 
wide range of subjects, religious, political, and 
social, and are illustrated by numerous 
aneodotes, Written in A.H. 475 (A.D. 1082), the 
Qabüs Nama gives a picture of contemporary 


attitude of the author oan, on the whole, be 
taken as typical of their outlook in the 6th and 
6th centuries of the Hijra, an outlook which in 
many respects changed little in subsequent 
centuries. The original was written in simple 
but elegant Persian prose. Prof. Levy has 
made an equally elegant and readable transla- 
tion, and has performed a useful teak in making 
this book available in English. 
A. K. S. L 


A. ZEKI Vaur Tosan: Tarthds Usul. 
(Istanbul Üniversitesi, Edebiyat 
Fakültæi Ya dan: No. 449. 


Tarih araştırmaları.) 

xxri, 373 pp. Istanbul, 1950. 

In this work the Professor of Turkish 
History in Istanbul provides the Turkish 
student and historian with the kind of guide to 
historical research already available in some 
Western languages. The book is divided into 
three parts: the subject-matter and scope of 
history, methodology, and the philosophy of 
history. 
conceptions of history in the Islamic Kast, from 
early times to modern writers like Yusuf 
Akgure and Tähä Husain. Of special interest 
to Western scholars is the 100-page appendix, 
containing a classified and annotated biblo- 
graphy of the sources for Turkish (not only 


This last includes a useful survey of. 
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Ottoman) history, and including many 
references to manuscripts and to Hitle-known 


, Pro Ethnologioal 
istorioa! Texts from the Southern 

Paris of Eastern Turkestan. With 

translation and notes. Vol. id: 

Folk-lore from Guma. Vol. iv: Ethno- 

logical and Historical Texts from Guma. 

(Lunds Universitete Araskrift, ۰ 

Avd. 1, Bd. 47, Nos. 3 and 4. 131 and 

199 pp.) Lund : Gleerup, 1951, 

Kr. 13.50 and Kr. 20. 

G. Jarring’s collections of Eastern Turki 
texta, the publication of which has been oom- 
pleted by these two volumes, offer the most 
valuable materi] of Eastern Turki in its 
spoken form, and contribute towards meeting 
the sorely felt need for Turkio dialect texts in 
a modern, reliable, phonetio rendering. Tho 
texts in vol iv, with their ethnologioel date, 
may also be of interest to the anthropologist. 


8. WURM 


Fanm Iz and H. C. Hony: An English- 
Turkish Dictionary. xii, 510 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Prees, 1952, 425. 
This book meets the keenly felt demand for 

& reliable modern English-Turkish dictionary 

of reasonable compass. While serving the needs 

of the English student of Turkish, it is of 
perüoular value to the Turkish student of 

English, being the first dictionary of its kind to 

provide an indication of the pronunciation of 

English words in the LP.A., and to give the 

Turkish equivalenta of & great number of 

English idioms. The exoellent treatment of 

this feature is clearly the result of fruitful 

collaboration between a Turkish and an 

English scholar. 


B. ۷۲ 


Franz TAzsOHNER (od.): GiÁünmüma : 
dis aliosmasische Chromk des Mevianá 
Mehemmed Neschri. (Im Auftrage d. 
Deutsch. Akad. der Wissensoh. su 
Berlin nach Vorarbeiten von Theodor 
Mensel herausgegeben.) Band 1: 
Kinleitung und Text des Cod. 
Mensel. 31, xii, 255 pp. Leipzig: 
Harrassowits, 1 1950. 

The early Ottoman chronicles (s. xv) are of 
the greatest Interest not only to the historian 
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but also to the philologist. To both of them 
they present many moat difficult problems. It 
is not therefore, that none of the 
attempts hitherto made to edit one or the other 
of these chronicles has led to a satisfactory 
result. This does not imply that anybody would 
like to miss a single one of these ‘ failures’, be 
it ‘AN Bey's or Giese's ' Aggigpaskaeüde, Gieec'a 
Anonymus, or oven Babingecs Urw ; it only 
states that the problems of textual criticism 
which the editors have ignored or mishandled 
are left to the reader, and that all too aften he 
is even denied the means to solve them. The 
moat recent edition of such a chronicle, that of 
Neghri mado by Faik Reşat Unat and Dr. 
Mehmed A. Koymen, of which so far a first 
volume has appeared (Ankara, 1949), is no 
exoeption to this remark (of. F. Taeschner’s 
careful review in Der Islam, xxix, 1050, 
pp. 307-817). 

Fortunately the Ankara edition is now 
supplemented by Prof. Tasschner’s publication 
here under review. It contams a facsimile 
reproduction of the oldest dated MB. hrtherto 
known of Noghii's chroniclk. The late Prof. 
Th. Monel, of Kiel, discovered it towards the 
end of his life after he had worked for many 
years on an editzon of Negbri, only to find that 
his own discovery invalidated all his previous 
work. Put in charge of the material left by 
Monsel, Prof. Tasechner most wisely decided to 
publish only the newly found codex. This text, 
written in 1498, thus probably in Neghri’s life- 
time, is all the more valuable as it was not 
available to the scholars who prepared the 
Ankara edition. It helps, indeed, to improve 
the readings of the latter m many places. The 
high quahty of the reproduction makes 
dectphering even where the rather poor 
handwriting of the MB. is especially puxaling. 
Gaps in the MB. are filled by loans from a Pans 
MS. which are olearly marked as such. There 
are precious indices of personal and geo- 
graphical names and an introductson which 
surveys the research hitherto devoted to 
Nebr, collects all that is known about the 
author and his works, and gives a descriptive 
list of the known MSS. of the chroniole. 
I wonder, however, why this Hist, like the 
Ankara edition, ignores Rustem Pashe’s 
chronicle, which is nothing but a Neghri con- 
tinwatws and can be expected to reproduce in 
ita first part an old and good MB. of Neghrt. 

Prof. Taeschner promises to publish in 
a seoond volume another witness of the text, 
the 16th-oentary Latin translation known as 
Codex Hanivaldanus, which has to be extracted 
from Leunclavius' Historis Musulmans, cto., 
Frankfurt, 1591, where it is combined with 
translations of other Turkish sources. May 
I suggest to Prof. Taeschner that he should 
include in this second volume a facsimile 
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reproduction of the Maniss MS. Though 
& fragment only and undated, it seams to be 
the oldest of all the MSS. so far known and ناد‎ 
is said to be vocalised. There is no need to 
explain how important this text would be for 
the students of Old Ottoman. 

PAUL WITTEK 


BERNARD Lewis: Notes and Documents 
from the Turkish Archives. A contribu- 
tion to the ht of the Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire. (Oriental Notes and 


Studies, No. 3.) 52 pp, ix ple. 
Jerusalem: The Oriental 
Society, 1952. 


Prof. B. Lewis has hed the rare opportunity 
of being allowed access to the Turkwh Stato 
archives and he has made the best possible use 
of it In an article published in JRAS., 
October, 1051, pp. 139—155, he has given of 
these archives and their contents the moet 
detailed and accurate survey we possess, with 
special indication of those materials which 
conoern the Arab landa In the monograph 
here under review he indicates, in the first 
chapter, the groups of documents important 
for the history of the Ottoman Jews. He 
stresses especially the importance of the 
‘detailed registers’ (wefaspal) of the Defter-i- 
bhagani, the great cadastral survey offioe of 
the Empire. This is admirably illustrated by 
chapters iiiv (the Jews in Palestine, in the 
towns of Syria, in Salonica), where an 
astonishing amount of information on popula- 
tion, taxation, economic life, eto., has been 
extracted from wwifaspals of the 16th oentury. 
There is finally & chapter v which deals with 
three documents of 1576-7 from the Muhimme 
Defteri (the day-to-day record of outgoing 
official correspondence) oonoerning a deporta- 
tion of Jews from Safed to the newly conquered 
island of Cyprus. 

The rich information which this study adds 
to our knowledge of the important Jewish 
minorrty is certainly of great interest for the 
histoman of the Ottoman Empire. Of still 
greater value to him will be what Lewis teaches 
him about his sources and the way to study 
them. Chapter ii especially is a model of how 
several massal can be combined and made 
to complete each other and how the informa- 
tion thus obtained should be analysed and 
explained with the help of other sources. Seven 
excellent plates from the mufagpal for Safed, 
of 968 x. = 1555-8 are precious additions to 
this chapter, while two other plates, repro- 
ducing the three documenta of chapter v, are 
welcome specimens of the Mubimms Defteri, 
from which so far only very few reproduotions 
have been published. 


PAUL WITTIK 
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Sources, of Indo-Aryan Lexicography. 
Deccan College Post-Graduate Re- 
search Institute, Poona. (1952, 1953.) 
The following volumes in this series, under- 

taken as preparatory work towards the new 


Oanmavirakavi, edited by A. N. Narasimhis. 
(442 pp.) Sanskrit roots and their derivatives 
explained in Kannada. 

7. Bveakopa of Sivadatia Mitra (with the 
author's own commentary), edited by R. G. 
Harshe. (210 pp.) A dictionary of planta and 
herbe used in eis medicine. 

10. Lingtnuddsane of Durgasimka (with the 
author’s own commentary), edited by D. G. 


Kulkarni. (xii, 70 pp.) 
management of horses, with indices of 
technical terms. 

J. B. 


KEVALANANDABARASVATI (ed.): Mimam- 
sdkogah, Vol. 1. pp. 687. Prajfia 
Pathashald Mandala Grantha Mala, 
Wai, Dist. Satara. 1952, Res. 35. 
Preparatory to this work the editor has 

already provided a useful edition of the 

Mimi تم‎ tres with detailed indices ( Mimdm- 

sidarsanam, 1948). The encyclopedia treats 

in alphabetical order the terms and topos of 
the system, giving under each heading the 
relevant portions of the texts of commentaries 
and suboommentartes. When completed, it will 
thus contain almost all the available Mimimsk 
literature, rearranged under subject-headings. 

This ambitious task will doubtless take many 

years, but it will certainly be a work of 

immense usefulness, not only for Mimimed, 
but for all schools of Indian philosophy. 

The fist volume, now published, ends mth 

arusddkikarona., 

J. B. 


1. Kant FRIADRIOHE QELDNER (tr): 
. Der Rig-Veda, aus dem Sanskrit ins 
Deutsche überseizi, und mit einem 
laufenden. Kommentar versehen. (Har- 
vard Oriental Series, vols. 33-5.) 


vddigue. ` 454 p. (Collection 

‘Les Langues du Monde’.) Paris: 
Les Éditions de Lyon, 1952, 3,500 fr. 
The first volume of Geldner's translation of 
the Rig-Veda was published in 1938, and it was 
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& grave misfortune to Vedio studies that the 
remainder, although completed, remained 
unpubhshed for almost 30 years and more than 
20 years after the author’s death. The produo- 
tion of the whole work, in the Harvard Onental 
Series, is most weloome, and it is to be hoped 
that it» publication will stimulate interest in 
Vedio stadies—s hope which Geldner himself 
expressed in hrs preface to the first volume. In 
many ways this work marks the culmmation of 
a period of Vedio studies, and no student of the 
Rgveda can afford to neglect Geldner's con- 
adered opinion, even though he may disagree 
with the rendering in a few disputed pamages 
(e.g. i. 143. 3, where the postulated ‘ Worthap- 
lologie ' seems moredible, involving as rt does 
the ellipsis not of the same word, but of a 
homophone, akts). 

Prof. Renou’s Vedio grammar, though oom. 
parable m sxe with Maodonell's smaller Vedio 
Grammar for Students, is not in any sense a 
learner’s book, but is a thorough and compact 
analysis of the language, moluding syntax, 
which should form an extremely useful 
referenoe-book for workers in this fleld. No 
paradigms are given, nor the exhaustive lists 
of forms provided by Maodonell’s larger gram- 
mar, but sufficient informataon about ‘ regular’ 
forms is given to make the work self-sufficient ; 
and the detailed discussions of anomalies and 
° singulariids ۲ are valuable. 


J.B. 


BIMALA ÛRHURS Law: Indologioal 
. Studies, Part II. ii, 407 pp. Calcutta : 
Indian Research Institute, 1952. 
The first volume of Dr. Lew's oollected 
papers, published in 1950, was characterized by 
careless 


historical publications. It contains nineteen 
of Dr. Law's articles, mostly on aspecta of 
Buddhism and Jainism, but also dealmg with 
such drverse topics as ‘Slaves in Ancient 
Indis ' and ' Ancient Indian Flora’. Some of 
these articles contain nothing that oennot be 
found in standard textbooks, and appear to 
have been intended rather for the general 
reader than the expert, but all are valuable as 
convenient compendia of material gathered 
from & wide range of sources. In some articles, 
notably ‘Buddha's First Discourse’, and 
‘ Early Kings of Ceylon as in the Chronicles 
and Inscriptions’, originality is by no means 
lacking, and the latter article is especially oom- 
mendable for its cautious treatment of the 
subject. In ‘ Occupations in Buddhs’s Time’ 
Dr. Law perpetuates the very doubtful 
tradition that the Jätakas are reliable sources 
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for the social history of the 6th and 5th oen- 
turies 5.0., and other articles may be open to 
criticism in some particulars. 


A. L. BASHAM 


SURHNDRANATH Ñan and معا‎ 
Munra (ed): Sanskrit Dooumenis, 
being Sanskrit Letters and other Doow- 
menis Preserved in the Oriental Collec- 

' ion at the National Arokives of India. 
xi, 206, 7 pp. (Records in Oriental 
Languages, vol. ii) Allahabad: 
Ganganatha Jha Research Inst., 1951, 
Rs. 15. ۰ 


This volume contains 25 Sanskrit documenta, 

with introduction, translations, and notes. All 
were written between the years 1778 and 1855. 
The collection includes two testimonials signed 
by nearly 800 pandits of Banaras, testifying 
to the benevolence aire eee 
was then awaiting trial in England; 
و بر ی‎ from the prier of the 
temple of Jagann&th, at Purl, to Lord 
Wellesley, for freeing the city from Mar&thk 
control and encouraging the pilgrim trafflo; 
several vyceasthtpairas, or decisions of legal 
experts on questions of inheritance ; and other 
documenta of varied interest. These are not of 
major value to the historian, except as showing 
the attitude of the learned men of the time to 
their conquerors. None of the documents 
published shows any conscloumess of a real 
break with the past. The Honourable Company 
and the Governors-General are addressed in 
the same flowery Sanakrit as was used in 
medieval praéasis, as though the authors 
looked on them as continuing the traditions of 
Hindu kingahip. 

This volume, like so many modern Indian 
books in English, contains several misprints, 
but is & sobolarly production, and will be of 
interest to historian and Sanskritist alike. 


À. L. BASHAM 


dn‏ وی LALOU: veri‏ تمد لا 
tibétain‏ 
E d id‏ وی v, 111 pp.‏ 
neuve, 1950.‏ . 
Mile Lalou has given in this work a survey of‏ 
the gr&mmaioel forms of classical Tibetan,‏ 
keeping generally to the os tegories of traditional‏ 


proper (ming). Of these last, the verbal roots 
form the most important sub-group. Likewise 
the first pert of this manual deals with the 
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particles, sub-dividing them into thoee that are 
variable and invariable ; the second pert deals 
with pronouns, adjectives, and numersis; tho 
third with the morphology of the verb, and the 
fourth with its functioning. Hach of these parts 
is treated in great detell with many sub-headings 
and numerous examples, and it is perhaps 
chiefly in this thoroughness that the one main 
weakness of the whole work Hes, for, as 
Mile Lalou says in the introduction, it is 
intended for specialists of Buddhism who wish 
to gain rapid mastery of Tibetan texta. Yet 
with the many interesüng examples that are 
quoted she tends rather to present the problems 
of olassioal Tibetan than asmst in 
solving them for the beginner. This, of course, 
is the outoome of an avowed empirical method 
and a dehberate with soientiflo 
apparatus: ‘Il est volontairement dépouillés, 
je le répète, de l'appereil smentifique '. 

Now, when dealing with the particles, 
traditional Tibetan grammar is only interested 
in the manner in which they are attached and 
not in their function. It therefore makes no 
distinction between their use with nouns and 
their use with verbs, for from the Tibetan 
standpoint both verba and nouns are ming. 
But for the European beginner, so long 
accustomed to such a distinction, there appears 
& very real differance in usage. Thus we may 
give an example with the oommon partlole 
byt / gi / gyi, eto. Verbal use :— 
lha yi hdod pe rnams la yan / Ihag per dgah 

ba mi bgyur gyi / 
rdxogs sais rgyas dad ñan thos mamas / sred 
pe xad pas dgyes par hgyur / 

‘Even in divine pleasures one does not 
experience real joy, pur the Buddha 
deeiree, do rejoice.’ 

Nommal use :— 

sais rgyes byi ohos—'the  Buddha's 


Mile Lalon, however, follows traditional ways 
and makes no suoh clear distinction. One may 
see, for example, p.24, where examples 
7a, b, and o are verbel and d is nominal. The 
peragraph heading might also be confusing, 
for none of these first three examples is any 
more absolute in construction than that of any 
verbal root followed by a particle. As ıs well 
known, the tranalation of any particular phrase 
in Tibetan depends so completely on the oon- 
text (me Bacot, Les Mokas grammaticus ds 
Thonami Sambhota, Paria, 1928, p. 11) that no 
example is fully setisfaotory unless an adequate 
context or ab least a reference is given. Thus 
on the same page 24 there are two more 
examples, Ow and b, which are rare and 
interesting usages, for which & reference would 
be weloome, but they seam soaroely suitable 
food for beginners. 
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Generalizations may also be misleading. 
Thus on page 55 it is sad that the prefixes 
h- (h) and m- typify intransitive verbs. In the 
case of the first this seems a defensible proposi- 
tion, but it is bound to be confusing to the 
newcomer to find an example was Àgww pa 
translated correctly as ‘ je tue, مر‎ fais mourir’ 
on page 54. It ıs not explained how the prefix 
À- may be considered intranmtive. Prefix m- 
i$ even more doubtful, for there are such 
common words as mihon—‘ see’, mchod—" to 
honour’, mdrad—' to do’ (honorific). Again, 
on page 71, we read: ‘The suffix -s is & 
facultative element of the verbal stem, bere or 
inflected. It cannot exist phonetically after 
the finals d, r, را‎ s and the semi-vowel'. Now 
by semi-vowel it seems that the letter À is 
intended, which is not in any case a semi-vowel 
but the mgn of the pure vowel, which is used as 
a final only when there may be doubt as to 
which 1s the radical letter. Ita uso here is purely 
orthographic, and -s oan follow this final vowel 
phonetically, The letter A then becomes 
superfluous and that is all. 

Examples: bisak / btsas; Achah / beas. 

-s cannot follow -«, but this is here omitted, 
as well as any reference to da drag, which should 
come here under the same heading. Restated, 
the rule should read: the suffixes -s and -d 
(da drag) are faoultatayve elementa of the verbal 
stem, bare or inflected. -s may be affixed to 
final g, », b, m, and vowels. -d may exist 
phonetically after ^ r, 1, but is seldom shown 
orthographical. Neither suffix may be 
attached to the other, but -d may change to -s. 
This rule seems now to be complete. 

Another important rule, namely that the 
negative imperatrve must be formed with the 
present root of the verb, seems to be mumed 
altogether, and on page 86 there is an moorrect 
example, ma khogs fig, which should be ma 
Agug cig—' do not summon forth’. Likewise 
on page 39 there is ma sod cig for the oorreot 
ma gaod cig. 

This work certainly embraces a formidable 
amount of material of great interest and valne, 
but some of the points made require to be more 
fully argued if they are not to cause misunder- 
standing. I am only sorry that the choloe of 
examples should not have been more straight- 
forward, and the categories in which they are 
arranged more simplified. What is required by 
the begmner is a minimum of mmple rules, 
which may be applied at onoe, and of which he 
may only later learn the limitations. J. Baoot 
has well said: ‘ Tibetan is like a game of which 
the rule is easy, but of which the application is 
very difficult’. Its difficulty Mile Lalou has 
certainly demonstrated, and I should therefore 
hesitate to place her book in the hands of a 
beginner. 


D. L. SYELLGROVE 
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D. R. SHAOKLETON Banery (ed.): The 
Satapaftcáatka of Matrceta (Sanskrit 
text with Tibetan translation and 
commen: and Chinese translation). 
xi, 237 pp. C.U.P., 1951, 45s. 


The substance of this study is a hymn of 
praise to the Buddha. In itself it is a short 
work, consisting of just 150 dlokas 1f the 41st 
be rejected as unauthentio, but it here servos 
as a model of aritioal presentation. The 
Sanskrit text 14 most carefully edited on the 
basis of all extant MB. material, and is sup- 
ported by the Tibetan tranala&on of the text 
itwelf and of a full commentary by a certain 
Nadiprrya. A translation into English, 
supported by notes, has been added, while the 
appendices inolude the Tibetan version of a 
work by Digniga which is an enlargement of 
the original hymn, an index of Tibetan terms 
and extracta in translation from Nandipriya's 
commentary. For so thorough a presentation 
there oan be nothing but words of praise. For 
the sake of completeness, it seems, for 16 oon- 
tributes little to our understanding of the 
verses, the Chinese translation has also been 
given. This has added perhaps unnecessarily 
to the oost of an already costly book. 

The introduction provides & competent dis- 
cussion on the bams of all existing evidence 
concerning Mátroeta himself. Shackleton 
Bailey would place him in the 2nd century ۸.۰ 
aa junior to Aryadeva. He suggests a probable 
identification with Arya Sara, author of the 
Jitakemild, argued chiefly on the bams of 
similarities of phrase. 

The hymn itself proceeds in oold and 
measured terms, altogether free from any trace 
of inspiration and enthusiasm, and if one knew 
this work alone, it would be hard to sympethixe 
with I Twing's enthusiasm for the poet. It 
seems that Mitrocta subeoribed to the 
Mah&ykna, and while in a poem of this kind 
one would not expect necessarily to find direct 
references to philosophical tenets, one might 
reasonably look for their underlying assumption 
and certainly for that spint of devotion which 
is rightly associated with those tendencies 
known as the beginnings of Mahkyüna. But 
there is none of this, and if we look for under- 
lying assumptions, we find only the ways of 
thought of the old schools: ‘ Alas the evil 
nature of eamaira| Ah, the peacefulness of 
wirwina'. This : taken from the other chief 
work of M&troeta, the Varsdrhavarnastotra 
(xiL 7), which has also been edited by 
Shackleton Bailey in BSOAS., xii, pp. 671-701, 
and xhi, pp. 047-1008. This longer work, ‘ The 
Praise of the Praiseworthy’, differs chiefly 
from the ‘ One Hundred and Fifty Verses’ by 
being greatly enriched by usually well-chosen 
oonoeta which at least allow scope to the 
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imaginative power of the reader and render 
their popularity more understandable. It 
seems that these hymna continued in use to the 
very last days of Buddhism in India: they 
were intoned in union during processions in 
the monasteries and were learned by novices 
before they proceeded to the more difficult 
sutras. They represent, in fact, & unity of 
practice which was common to all the Buddhist 
schools in Indis in so far as they remained 
faithful to the monastic tradition, and which 
seems to have continued even after the ianiras 
became paramount, It serves perhaps to 
illustrate how one may exaggerate needlessly 
the differences that seperated the different 
philosophical schools. These continued to fight 
their battles, but the great majority of Buddhist 
monks probably remained at all times more 
conscious of their unity than of those causes of 
discord, in which only & comparative few were 
interested. It is Into such a background as this 
that Mütroeta's hymns are to be fitted, and if 
I have dwelt upon this rather than upon the 
text itself in this short note, it 1s because it is 
this important cultural aspect of the work that 
has escaped clear reference in Shackleton 
Bailey's edition. 


D. L. SHELLGROVEA 


GrusxePm Tuoor: Tombs of the Tibetan 
Kings. (Serie Orientale Roma 1.) 
117 pp., 5 ple. Rome: Ist. It. per il 
Med. ed Estr. Or., 1950, 1,200 Ira. 


It seems very suitable that the first volume 
of a new oriental servos to be produced in Rome 
should deal with things specifically Tibetan, 
for it is here that Profemsor Tuosi’s contribu- 
tion to schol&rshrp has been pre-eminent. This 
present work is based on a vimt that he made 
to hPHyoh-rGyas in 1648, where there are still 
to be seen the funeral mounds and two stone 
pillars which mark the aites of the tombs of the 
early Tibetan kings. These kings are already 
wel known from the traditional historical 
accounta, where interest in them centres chiefly 
m the part that they played in the introduction 
of Buddhism into Tibet. Ii is therefore very 
useful to be able to make some direct contact 
with them through theme archeological re- 
mains, sparse as they seam to be. 

The Inscriptions that have been quoted pro- 
vide the chief substance of the work, and they 
are valuable for the light they throw on the 
conditions under which the new doctrine was 
becoming established in the country. Only one 
inscription, a eulogy of Khri-IDe Srot-bTsan, 
is to bo found at the actual site of the tombe, 
and although it is in a very imperfect oondi- 
tion, Professor Tuoci has been able to make 
some interesting observations with regard to it. 
The rites associated with Tibetan kingship 
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would seem to have been purely bin, a state 
of affairs by no means surprising in view of the 
newness of Buddhism in the country. 

There is also some discussion of that difloult 
problem of succession of the kingship between 
Khri-Sron I[De-bTsan and Bal-pe-can (see 
also Petoch, A Study ox the Chronicles of Ladak, 
ch. 8, and Richardson, ‘Tibetan Insoriptlons 
at Zve-bi Lha-khan ', JRAS., 1952, pp. 188 ff.). 
The argument remains Sool: but seem- 
mgly inevitably so, as there is so much oontra- 
diction between the various sources, 


D. L. SWELLGEOVB 


T. V. MAHALINGAM : Bconomio Life in 
the Vijayanagar Empire. ii, 225 pp., 
1 map. Univ. of Madras, 1951, Ra. 8. 
This work is a continuation of Dr. 
i و"‎ earlier Adminisiraiion and 
Social Life Under Vijayanagar (Madras, 1940). 
The author has gleaned whatever information 
may be obtained from the many contemporary 
insorrptàons and literary sources, and from the 
accounts of Muslim and European travellers, 
on the agriculture, trade, and manufactures of 
the last great Hindu empire. His work is 
scholarly and thorough, but, through no fault 
of his own, disappointing, for it shows how 
te are our souroes for the economic 
history of Hindu India, even at this [ate period. 
Dr. has been forced by his material 
to couch most of his conclusions in general 
terms, or as probabilities, and it is evident that 
questions such as the population or standard of 
living of any part of Hindu Indis &i any time 
can stall only be answered very tentatively. 
The headmgs of the book's six chapters aro 
sufficient to show its contents: ' The Oountry 
and the People’, 'Agnoulture and Land 
‘Trade and Com- 


and ‘The State and Eoonomio Wellbeing ۰ 
The work is strikingly free from prejudioe in 
favour of the past, and its author has made 
good use of diffloult material. 

A. I. BASHAM 


R. D. Cgoksgv : A History of British 


Ix at the Court of the Peshwas 
(1786-1818). ïi, xix, 399 pp. 
Bombay: BR. D. Choksey, 1951, 
Ra. 18. London: Lusse, 1951, 
9278. 6d. 


R. D. Cuoxsuy: Ths Aftermath (1818- 
1826). ii, iv, 360 pp. Bombay: New 
Book Co., 1950, Ra. 16. 

Dr. Choksey has again displayed his varsa- 
tility in the different fields of diplomatic and 
socal history. A History of British Diplomacy 
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ai the Court of the Peshwas (1786-1818) begins 
with the appointment of the first British 
Resident at Poona and ends (despite the title) 
with the outbreak of war m 1817. The subject 
of The Aftermath is ‘the administrative and 
judicial organmation of Maharashtra by the 
British ’ after their victory m that war. 

The former volume covers & long and well- 
documented period. There were four Britash 
Residents at Poona: Malet (1786-1797), 
Palmer (1798-1801), Close (1801-1811), and 
Mountstuart Elphinstone (1811-17). Malet’s 
most important problem was that of alliance 
against Mysore, Palmer's that of persuading 
the Peshwa to conclude a subsidiary alliance. 
When Palmer failed in this he was asked by 
Wellesley to resign. Close succeeded in 
securi a submdiary alliance, although most 
of the work of persuasion was done by Holker, 
from whom Bajirao fled to Basecin. With the 
treaty of Bassein (1802) the oonditaons of 
diplomacy were changed. One of the two mam 
problems faced by Elphmstone was internal— 
to work out & settlement between the Peshwa 
and his chief Jagirdars. Dr. Choksey deals only 
cursonly with the other problem, that of the 
events which led to the war of 1817: he has 
discussed it in more detail in his book Tks Last 
Phase (1948). 

Dr. Choksey has found most of his material 
in the Poona Resdency Correspondence, but 
he has not gone very far behmd or beyond the 
published edition. He could have made much 
greater use of the Wellington Dispetohea, for 
instance. Perhaps he hes attempted too long 
a period : the years after the treaty of Bassein 
are very aketchily treated. A deeper analysis 
of the difference between the Resident’s 
pomtion and functions before and after the 
subediary allianoe would have been valuable. 
Lack of space no doubt explains the superficial 
estimate of the reasons for some aspects of 
British poloy—for example, towards the 
Southern Jagirdars. 

There are some gape in his survey of Malet's 
activities. In one place (p. 835) he says that 
Close was responmble for a settlement at 
Pandharpur with the Jagirdars, the only 
source which he quotes in this connexion being 
a passage in Maloolm's Pohcal History of 
India, which actually refers to Elphinstone's 
settlament of Pandharpur. His treatment of 
Elphinstone's negotiations for this settlement 
is inadequate, and the articles of agreement are 
not stated accurately. A oertein lack of insight 
into Elphmstone’s attitude of mind 1s suggested 
by pamages like the following (p. 375): 
*'Inmbekj came to be more hated by 
Elphinstone than even Mankeshwar. ‘The 
reason for the Reeident's bitter hatred of 
Trimbakj! was that he had secured the 
Peshwa's confidence...’ 
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There are some consistent spelling mistakes : 
‘Moma’ for Moira, ‘Russells’ for Henry 
Russell (acting Resident, 1800-1811). The first 
paragraph on p. 341 seems to be an unacknow- 
ledged quotation from Sir T. E. Colebrooke's 
Life of Elphinstone (i, pp. 246-7). Some of tho 
extensive quotations from original documents 
are quite unneoemwery (e.g. pp. 34, 104). 
Reconstructed conversations are perhaps out 
of place in a work of scholarship (pp. 358-366, 
383-5). There are many moral judgments 
which beg the usual questions. But in general 
Dr. Choksey has produced a lively and 
mteresting narrative. 

The Aftermath is lesu successful. The major 
pert of the book (pp. 148-860) consists of 
orignal documents from the files of the Decoan 
Commumponers The Commissioners vere 
AMountstuart  Elphmstone (1818-19) and 
William Chaplin (1819-1826). The doouments 
include letters to as well as from them. The 
documents are interesting and touch upon all 
aspects of social policy. But no topio 1s oon- 
mstently followed throughout the period. 
Dr. Choksey has prefaced his selection with an 
introductory essay. But this is mainly a para- 
phrase of the documenta themselves. Neither 
the documenta nor the mtroduction can be said 
to give a comprehensive picture, Proposals are 
made, principles enunciated ; but we are not 
always told from what problems and oon- 
iroverzios they emerged or what became of 
them m practice. There are some mmor errors 
of transcription. Chaplin's circular letter about 
the proper behaviour of European officials 
towards Indians (pp. 216-220) has already been 
published with a few omissions in Dr. Chokeey's 
selection of documents entitled The Period of 
Tranntion (1945) (pp. 110-12). Its repetition 
seems Unnecessary. 

K. A. BALLHATOHNT 


MonumsuL Hasan Kuan: History of 
Tipu Sultan. vii, 434 pp. Calcutta : 
The Bibliophile, Ltd., 1951, Re. 15. 


This 15 a detailed narrative of Tipu Sultan's 
career based largely upon unpublished sources, 
The author has bravely attempted to extricate 
Tipu from the adulation of his admirers as well 
as from the denigration of his enemies. The 
accounts of forcible conversions, for example, 
are held to be unreliable if written by non- 
Muslims, because they must have been intended 
to malign Tipu, and unreliable if written by 
Muslims because they must have been intended 
to glorify him as a champion of Islam. Those 
who accept these arguments may yet balk at 
the amertion that Tipu aimed at ‘State 
Soualim’ m Mysore. There is much more 
attention to the details of Tipu's battles and 
campaigns than to the way in whioh bis mind 
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& competent account of the course of events 
and it has a useful bibliography. 


X. A. BALLHATOHNT 


O. B. B&rx1VASACHARI: The Inwardness 
of British Annexations in India (Bir 
iliam Meyer Endowment Lectures, 
1948-0). xv, 221 pp. University of 

Madras, 1951, Re. 10. 

This book is based upon a course of lectures 
which the late Professor Srinivasaohari de- 
livered at Annamalai University. It is a work of 
reflection rether than research. But the ques- 
tions which the author set out to answer are not 
clearly defined. By the inwardness of British 
annexations in Indie he seems to hive meant 
either some guiding principle of policy or some 
fundamental impulse of political growth, like 
a restless desire for power after power, which 
could be identified in the Dalhousie period and 
then applied to the history of British rule in 
India from 1689 onwards. But, in fact, he has 
tended to accumulate moral arguments against 
Delhousie's methods of acquiring terrttory. The 
result is certainly a provocative survey of 
Dalhousie’s annexations and of some of the 
events leading up to them. But it may bo 
doubted whether anything fruitful or even new 
oan be mid on the one hand of Dalhousie with- 
out research into the unpublished official and 
private papers of the period or, on the other 
hand, of the forces underlying political develop- 
ment as such, without a prior definition of the 
terms of reference of the inquiry and of the 
sort of questions to be asked. 


X. مق‎ BALLHATOHRT 


RacxunHI SINE (ed.) : English Records 

of Maratha History—Poona Residency 

: Vol. 10: The Treaty 

of Bassein ond the Anglo-Maratha War 

in the Deccan, 1802-4. xx, 288 pp. 
Bombay Government, 1951, Rs. 12. 

G. S. SagpzsAar (ed): Engish Records 

of Maratha History—Poona Residency 

: Vol 12: 

Affairs—Elphinstone’s , Part 

I, 1811-15. xvii, 475 pp. Bombay 

Government, “1950, Ra. 15. 


G. 8. Sanprsar (ed.) : English Records 
Maratha Hi Poona 1 
orrespondence: Vol. 18: Poona 
airs —Eiphinstone' s , Part 


Il, 1816-18. xvi, 522 pp. Bombay 
Government, 1953, Ra. 28 As. T. 
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Sir JabuNATE Sarkar (ed): English 
Records of Maratha History—Poona 
Residency Correspondence: Vol. 14: 
Daulat Rao Sindhia and North Indian 
Affairs, 1810-18. xvi, 414 pp. Bom- 
bay Government, 1951, Ra. 15. 


With these four volumes the Bombay 
Government has completed the laudable task 
begun in 18360 of an extensive 
selection of the records of the British Residents 
at Poona. 

The volumes are closely related in theme. 


.Volume 10 deals with the conclusion by the 


Resident of a subeidiary alliance with the 
Peahwa, followed by the war with Daulat Rao 
Bindhia and the conolumon of an alliance with 
him. British influence was now securely 
established at Poona. In consequence the 
energies of Sindhia and Holker, and of the 
Pindar bands loosely associated with them, 
were diverted into Rajasthan and Malwa. 
Volume 14 shows how this time of troubles in 
that arca was ended by the of the 
Pindaris by the British in 1817-18. Meanwhile 
British influence at Poona was exerted by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone both internally to 
stabilize the Peahwa’s relations with his great 
jagirdars and externally to secure a settlement 
of his differences with Baroda. These are the 
two main themes of Volume 12, culminating 
on the one hand in the agreement of 
with the jagirdars and on the other hand in the 
murder of Gangadhar Shastri, the envoy from 
Baroda. Volume 18 shows how the Peshwa 
resented the implications of the subsidiary 
alliance, although tried to be as 
tactful as he could. At last the Peahwa attacked 
the British. In the war whioh followed 
Elphinstone managed to persuade most of the 
greet jagirdars to desert him, and he was soon 
defeated. As the first Commissioner in the 
Deccan Elphinstone took over the administra- 
tlon of the major part of the conquered 
territories. 

Most of the documents in Volume 10 havo 
already been published in the standard editions 


, Hngagements, 
Sanads. Muah of the material in Volume 12 
concerning the agreement with the jagirdars 
has not been published before. On the other 
hand many of the documents in that volume 
which relate to the Baroda negotiations have 
atready been published by Dr. R. D. Choksey 
in his selection of the Poons records entitled 
The Last Phase, 1815-18 (Bombay, 1048). Fow 
of the documents in Volume 14 have been 
published before. But the usefulness of this 
volume is considerably reduced by the fact 
that sentenoes and whole paragraphs have been 
omitted from many of the doouments without 
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any indication in the text to show where this 
has been done. Some of the documents in 
Volume 10 have also been mutilated, though 
not so severely, and again without any indice- 
tion in the text. In the preface to Volume 4 
(p. xiv) it is admitted that ‘not only entire 
lettera, but oven paragraphs and sentences 
when they were of secondary importance ar of 
a formal character have been ruthlemly cut 
out’. The reason given is that ' to-day under 
the strict orders of Government every economy 
possible has to be practised’. But where 
sentences or paragraphs have been deleted 
from a document this should surely have been 
indicated in the appropriate place by three 
points as is customary in works of scholarahip, 
Moreover, it is difficult to agree either that the 
omissions are always of material ‘ of secondary 
importance or of & formal character ' or that all 
material of this nature has, in fact, been 
omitted. In Volume 14, for example, there are 
several letters which sey no more than that one 
Resident has succeeded another (pp. 31, 60, 
288), although this information has already 
been given in the preface in & useful table of the 
names and dates of every Resident with 
Sindhis between 1781 and 1818 (p. xi). In 
place of documents which merely repeat such 
information some might well have been 
included relating to matters of policy which are 
alluded to but not fully discumsed—for example, 
some at least of the many documents oon- 
cerning the Reaident’s attempts to protect the 
Interests of the Vinchur jagirdar. Again, when 
documenta of importance have been omitted it 
x difficult to see the point of printing one like 
No. 28 of Volume 12, which is an extract from 
the Bombay Courier announcing the death of 
Jonathan Duncan and the accession of Gearge 
Brown to the post of Governor, or No. 75 of 
Volume 10, whioh is a copy of the King’s 
message to Parlament announcing the out- 
break of war with Franoe, 

Volume 12 does not seem to have suffered 
any mutilation of the sort inflicted upon 
Volumes 10 and 14, but the text of & few 
pesseges in lt is so corrupt as to be almost 
unintelligible, Fortunately these passages have 
already been published by Dr. Choksey: thus 
pp. 367, 373-4, and 383 of Volume 12 should 
be oorrected by reference to pp. 80, 86, and 41 


respectively of Dr. Choksey's book. 
The text of Volume 18 seems to be oomplete 


Commissioner on 15th December, 1817, not in 
January, 1818 (p. iv). It was not the Governor- 
General who chose him to be Governor of 
Bombay (p. vii and note to p. 512) but the 
Court of Directors: Canning allowed them to 
choose between Riphinstone, Maloolm, and 
Munro, end they ohose Elphinstane. There 
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seems to be no evidence for the view (p. vill) 
that Elphinstone was an ote, for the 
annexation of Maharashtra. 


X. à. BALLHATOHET 


PEROIVAL SPEAR: Twilight of the 

huls: Studies in Late Mughul 

pa xi 270 pp, map. C.U.P., 
1951, 18s. 


The essays of which this book consists are 
conoerned with different aspecta of the history 
of Delhi and the Delhi Territory between 1701 
and 1857. 

Dr. Spear first analyses the struggle for 
power which culminated in the establishment of 
British protection over the Emperor. Shah 
Alam, he argues, has been wrongly criticized 
for leaving Allahabad for Delhi: it was really 
‘ the only decision which a man of spirit could 
make’. He lacked not political ability but 
material resources, With no jagirs under his 
direct control he had to depend upon local 
chiefs who were mere adventurers and was 
therefore at the mercy of whoever could secure 
Delhi—tho Afghans, the Marathas, or the 
British, 


As tho British consolidated their position 
and as tho growth of the utilitarian spirit 
deadened their respect for tradition they 
beoame ever more impatient of the Mughal 
pretensions, This impatience grew so strong - 
that when the home government ordered in 
1844 that the customary presentation of loyal 
gifts should be oontinued, the Governor- 
General not only disobeyed them but also 
tried to conceal their decision from Bahadur 
Shah. Dr. Spear accepts Mr. Buokler’s view of 
the legal position of Bahadur Shah at the time 
of the Mutiny: he had never surrendered his 
rights; the British therefore had no right to 
try him as & rebel. The trial, moreover, was 
a political blunder in that it made men think 
of him as a martyr. 

In their internal administration of the Delhi 
Territory, Dr. Spear argues, the British were 
driven by the utilitarian spirit to improve the 
village institutions out of existence. On the 
other hand, his analysis of the way in which 
Charlies Trevelyan exposed the oorrupt 
practices of Bir Edward Colebrooke when the 
latter was Resident at Delhi shows how 
utilitarians could effect some genuine reforms. 

This book, which is gracefully written and 
produoed, is based upon & mass of published 
and unpublished sources, both official and 
private. There are, however, a few instances in 
which the detailed source references are 
inadequate: for example, ' Bengal Criminal 
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Judicial Consultations’ is of little help to the 
reader who wishes to verify the amertion that 
at some unspecified date the witnesses at a trial 
in the Agra district were chained together lest 
out of fear of the Company's law courts they 
might rum away (p.244, note 45). Dr. Spear 
has exammed in detail the attitude of the 
authorities in England to Ram Mohan Roy’s 
mission on behalf of Akbar Shah, when the 
Court of Directors were hostile and the Board 
of Control sympathetic. But he has not paid 
equal attention to subsequent developments. 
In fact, when Dalhousie proposed that on the 
death of Bahadur Shah the herr should resign 
both the title and the palace, the altuation was 
reversed: the Oourt of Directors opposed 
Dwlhousie's suggestion and the Board of 
Oontrol supported it. 


X. A. BALLHATCHNT 


E. R. Hvanss (tr.): The Art of Letters : 
Lu Oks ‘Won Fu’, A.D. 302. 
(Bollingen Series, 29.) xviii, 261 PRs 
8 pls. Pantheon Books. 

London: Kegan Paul, 1952, de. 


This is an honest attempt to translate into 
readable English one of those essays on literary 
criticism written m the parallelistic style, 
which often baffles the meticulous translator. 
However, Mr. Hughes has managed to give the 
general ides. of the original essay and his book 
will therefore be of help to the student of 
Chinese literature who cannot read the original 
omay. 

Apart from the translation, this book also 
includes in the text & chapter on Lu Chi's life 
and times, and & commentary, which latter is 
egsential for supplementing the straight transla- 
tion since the oway has & large number of 
allusions and partial quotations which need 
further interpretation. Unfortunately, in both 
the tranalation and the commentary there are 
numerous errors which detract from the value 
of this book. I limit myself to mentioning two 
of them: (1) m the second part of (a) 2, 
Chapter IV (p. 95), the author seams to have 
taken the substantive ‘ thoughts’ for & verb, 
vix. ‘to muse’, and the predicate ‘to be in 
a tangle’ for & substantive, vix. ‘ tangled 
akein’; (2) the subjects of the clauses (c) 1 and 
2 (pp. 98-7) are ‘the phrases’, not ‘he’. It 
seams that the author’s aim was to produce an 
intelligible effect at the expense of accuracy. 
For a more accurate rendering of the text and 
for comparison I wish to refer to G. 
translation in Le ‘ Fou’ dons le Wen Swan, 
Paris, 1926 (pp. 82-97). 


X. P. K. WHITAKER 
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Hewat Masprro and Jaan ESOARBBA : 
Les institutions de la Chins: Essa 
historique. xi, 174 pp. Paris: Presses 
universitaires de Poe 1952, 800 fr. 


Among Henri Maspero’s posthumous manu- 
soripta was an Incomplete, semi-popular history 
of Chinese institutions. This was first partially 
edited by M. Étienne Balázs and then taken 
over by Professor Escerra, who haa filled in 
gape with the aid of other posthumous essays 
of Maspero and completed the history from the 
Six Dynasties onward, originally left almoet 
entirely blank. The portion from Maspero’s 
own hand grves in convenient form his original 
ideas about early Chinese society, based on 
profound studies, which are already familiar 
to us from his other writings, especially the 
three volumes of Mélamges posthuwmes sur les 


"reliqyona of l'histoire de la Chine, Prof. Esoarra 


has provided an up-to-date bibliography whioh 
ahould be useful. 
X. G. P. 


E-ru ZEN Sur and JogN DE Feanas : 
ky on Ohinese Sootal History. 
AS and Oritioal List of Chinese 
Periodical Sources. xiv, 100 pp. 
Institute of Far Eastern 
Yale University, New Haven, 
necticut, 1952. 


This is a most useful and admirably planned 
and presented guide to reoent Chinese work on 
economic, instatutional, and social history. It 
lists in sll 176 articles and monographs, pro- 
viding for each & brief analysis of contents and 
a critical evaluation. For longer articles, the 
author’s mam subdivisions are set out, and the 
number of pages covered by each one is given : 
a great convenience to the inquirer. The articles 
are clasatfled under such heads as: structure of 
economy, agrarian relations, trade, currency 
and prices, government eoonomio activity, 
fendaliam, social structure, population, and the 
like; and reference to toplos and periods is 
facilitated by a good index. Three appendioes 
are included, with Chinese characters, covering 
the journals consulted, authors and titles, and 
special terms and names, 

The bibliography is neoeemmezily very seleo- 
tive. Only articles published during the last 
30 years in ‘standard academio journals’ 
were considered, and the compilers ' have tried 
to use scholarship as the sole criterion, and 
have inoluded in [their] list those articles that 
show evidence of solid research behind them ’. 
This high standard has been held to, and the 
selection seems both ample and fair. 

Some of the articles deal with broad sub- 
joota that transcend dynastic compartments. 
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A dynastio breakdown of the others throws an 
interesting light on the preferred historical 
periods of China's modern socal historians: 
Shang has 8 articles ; Chou, 26; Han, 20 ; Nan 
Pei Ch'ao, 12; T'ang, 20; Bung, 20; Yuan, 
11; Ming, 19; end Oh'ing, 13. 

As regards the provenance of the articles, 
rather more than a half are drawn from 
relatively aooeemible sources (e.g. 30 from the 
Bulletin of the Instituis of History and Philology, 
16 from Te'ing-hua Heush Pao, 15 from Yea- 
ching Heweh Pao); but 11 are taken from 
Yu-Kung and as many as 81 from Shih-huo, 
both of them periodioals which are either 
inadequately represented or missing entirely 
from libraries m this country. It is clearly 
important that such deflcencles should be 
made good, if necessary by procuring microfilm 
copies from America or Japan. In the mean- 
time one is glad to note that the two scholars 
responsible for this work are engaged ‘on 
& volume of translations and summaries of 
articles selected from the present bibliography’. 


O. P. X. B. V. d. 8. 


CuaRLES HaGmNAUER: Morphologie du 
japonais moderne, Vol. 1: Généralites : 
Mois invariables. vi, 425 pp. Paris: 
C. Klincksieck, 1951. 

This volume us to be followed by another 
dealing with ' enolitiques ’, ' mots variables’, 
and ‘suffixes’, and these two volumes of 
‘Morphologie’, together with & ‘ Phonétique ' 
and a part devoted to the ‘Structure do la 
phrase’, will comprise a ‘Cours de Langue 
Japonaise moderne’. Though the work is 
apparently intended as an introductory course, 
the general arrangement, the lack of vooabu- 
lary Imitation on any discoverable principle, 
and the long lista, under various categories, of 
words which are each exemplified in detail (over 


' 200 ‘ Sémantémes utilaés en fonotion adver- 


biale ’, for example, whose treatment oocupies 
76 pages) suggest that ite main use is likely to 
be for reference. Perhaps a later volume will 
provide the full index which is destrable for 
that purpose. 

M. Hagenauer is well known for his work on 
دنسانش‎ languages and for advocating the theory 
that Japanese is one of them ; he makes belief 
in that theory a corner-stone of this course. 
‘Parallels’ are addnoed from 

ranging from Korean to Turkish—Ainu and 
Lachuan forms are also quoted. An etymo- 
logical interest appears even in his system of 
transliteration, e.g. ‘ *55. seizu-ha mobi-bh.s-wa 
“sas. íi *is.satew ka’.i-ta-+’. This is not made 
easier to read by the fact that the volume is in 
veri-type. 


¥. J. DAWIELS 
VOL. Xvi. Pant م1‎ 
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Hues BoBTON Ja 
320 pp. anon "Y: nell UP. 
London: Cumberlege, 1952, 25s. 


This book, consisting of 28 articles written 
for the 1051 edition of the ‘Mncyclopedia 
Americana, is published as a ‘basio factual 
survey ' of Japanese olvilixation. The authors 
largely confine themselves to this factual 
approach and avoid speculation, a course 
which leads to the production of & useful 
Organ book, but does not make for 

teresting reading—nor, indeed, does the 
rape of technical jargon. The economic 
articles at the beginning are generally of a high 
standard. Some of them (those on Trade and 
Fmancial Development, for example) provide 
at times mformation which is not otherwise 
conveniently available. The most unfortunate 
feature of this part of the book is the complete 
abeenos of maps. 

The authors of the other sections, which 
might be classified as ‘ cultural and historical ', 
face a more difficult task and tackle it with 
varying success. The chapters on Literature 
and the Fine Arts become little more than 
catalogues (unillustrated). Cultural Life seems 
a misleading title for what is essentially & sur- 
vey of post-war education, while Way of Life, 
perhaps inevitably, oan contribute only a 
series of not very oonvinaing gensralixations— 
in which it compares unfavourably with J. F. 
Embree's article on the People. The last four 
chapters, on history and the occupation, are 
sound and balanced. The most lucid 1s that by 
Sr George Sansom. Possibly the most 
succesafal and interesting article, however, is 
Beishi Kikuchi's historical survey of Japanese 
solenos. 

W. G. BEASLEY 


۰ 


P. Sonwmseuts: Ktude sur la litiéra- 
ture siamotse. 409 pp., 1 map. Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1951. 

This study is very weloome for it is the first 
attempt to oover the fall field af Siamese 
literature in a foreign language. The author 
follows the orthodox Siamese way of pre- 
senting & history of literature by organization 
in terms of reigns and personalities. This 
method ıs perhaps appropriate enough sinoe, 
until very recent times, the literary life of the 
Biamese has centred round the court, But 
there is a risk with this method that the 
critical approach to the literature may be 
obscured and though the author includes two 
chapters on the drama at different historical 
stages and a chapter on secondary gewres, he 
fails to make clear with sufficient emphasis the 
nature and development of the various genres. 
His acute orttical observations are too scattered. 
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Within the limits of the method the work 
must be highly praised. The most relevant 
historical and biographical information is 
provided on important authors where they cen 
be identified. Most important texta appear 
with summaries of their content and with 
ample extracts sensitively translated. 

The introductory section covers history, 
religion, and government, with notes on lan- 
guage and book production, and there is a 
special section on the essentials of verification. 
The generally excellant section on the charuo- 
toristlos of Siamese literature is disappointingly 
brief, The author here makes & division into 
a popular and a learned literature and claims 
to treat only the latter. But tt should not be 
thought that such a division is very clearly 
marked. A work like the narrative eplo- 
romance Khun Chang, Khen Phasa, naturally 
treated at length in this study, belongs almost 
as much to the one as to the other, while the 
' popular theatre has continual recourse to 
written story and legend and Hterary references 
are to be found even in folk-song. 

The modern period—a chapter is devoted to 
His inadequately treated and the importance 
of the novel and the short story as new genres 
marking one important aspect of & change of 
emphasis from the traditional, vital to the 
future of Siamese literature, is nos clearly 
indicated. 

The bibliography of texts with their pub- 
lished editions, the bibliography of the 
BRamakien, the Het of written versions of tales 
and legends, and the analysis of the contents 
of the now rare literary periodical Wachtranan 
are most welcome. 

M. Bohwesaguth's study is, without doubt, 
invaluable as a handbook for the student of 
Siamese literature. ۰ 
` X. H. M. SIMMONDS 


Sir RicHARD WIinstept: A Praotwal 
Modern Bt ید‎ 


Dictionary. 
Walk ice Se e $1.00. SOME 


Tho perent of this Dictionary is the author's 
English-Malay Dictionary published in 1922, 
which is one of the standard works on the 
Malay language. 

The new book is described as a ‘ practical 
modern Dictionary ’, and the adjectives may 
enoourage expectations thet it does not com- 
pletely fulfil One wonders, in fact, whether the 
process of excision (of old material to make 
room for new), of which the author speaks in 
the Preface, has been carried far There 
must, for example, be many users of this 
dictionary who would sooner know the Malay 
for asrodroma, bank, cheque, electric, overhaul, 
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spanner, bomb (v.), a atribe, and typhoid, which 
they will not find in this dictionary, than for 
oyma, eqwipolleat, excogitate, guerdon, kevel, 
moanubriwm, quénary, teryiecreats, wizard, and 
will which they will But the book comes 
well through a test I have made of its supply of 
Malay equivalents for the words used in 
various reports in current newspapers. I$ is 
admirably printed and produced, handy, and 
moderately priced; and one almost dares to 
say of it, O maire pulchra Klia pulchrior | 


C. O. BROWN 


J. GORDA: Sanskrit sn Indonesia. 
(Sarasvati Vihara Series, ed. Raghu 
Vira, Vol 28.) xi, 456 pp., 1 map. 
Nagpur: Internat. A of Indian 
Culture, 1952, Ra. 30 or 45s. 
Holland’s best-known Sanskritist handles his 

subject in & masterly manner in this bulky 

volume (650 words per page). After the 

Introductory Ohapter (pp. 1-28) he gives: 

IL The Spread of Sanskrit over Indonesia 

(Philippine Languages and Malagasy included) 

(pp. 24-128) ; III, Sanskrit Loan-words from 

the point of view of the History of Civilization 

(pp. 120-228); IV, Outward Appearance of 

the Borrowed Words (pp. 220-827) ; V, Change 

of Meaning (pp. 828-885); VI, The Reaction 
of the IN Languages to the Influence of 

Sanskrit (pp. 386-427). Two appendices and 

three indices conclude this most scholarly work, 

now up to date, but which soon may become 
out of date in detail through the appearance of 
new text-edtiions of Old-Javaneme texte. 


C. HOOYKAAS 


Doærios WESTERMANN and M. A. 
Bryan: Handbook of African Lan- 


guages, Part II: West 
Africa, 215 London: O.U.P., 
for Internat. ican Inst., 1952, 21s. 


This volume does not pretend to give a 
complete description of the numerous and 
varied languages of West Afro»; inevitably 


are described in considerable detail (though not 
always with complete accuracy); others, 
regarded as being related—eg. Twi, Ewe, 
Yorube, Ibo, Nupe, and many others—are 


described include both phonetic and gram- 
matioal characteristics, 
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Such summarized information may Haelf be 


of doubtful value, especially when the grouping 
is not above question. But the book, with its 


has obviously entailed much painstaking work. 
The general information about each language is 
particularly valusble—alternative names and 
spellings of the language and its speakers, the 
language aree, dialects, eto. With frequent 
questaon marks the authors rightly underline 
the unreliability of much of the data, the many 
lacune, and the vast amount of research still 
required in this field. This prompts the 
question whether publication at the present 
stage of knowledge is really justified. 


D, W. ARNOTT 


P. BmsjawiN Laxass: Ditotionnasre 
Ngbonds. (Annales du Musée du Congo 
Belge, Sciences de l'Homme [Linguis- 
tique] Vol 1.) xii, 348 BP» 1 map. 
Antwerp: de Sikkel, 1 
mobs Peg PNE ME 

urges ere families this is, 

indeed, a topical work, as the investigation of 

Ngbendi and similar non-Bantu speeches 

situated near the northern Bantu border-line 

may well throw considerable Hght on relation- 
ship problems. 

Although only the forerunner of & much 
larger pubHo&iion, it contains copious tonal 
information and abundant example. It is 
well produced and clearly set out. 
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Isolating languages such as Ngbandi, how- 


ever, present very special problema to the 
lexicographer. Often in this work it is far from 


speech has really been isolated as a head word. 
Then again there is the confusion which oocurs 
when én certain contexts, say, a verbal ‘ common 
operator’, several types of nominal and a 
linking word all coincide in shape. This some- 
times causes as many as a dozen fairly distinct 
meanings to be listed under one entry. Further- 
more, another list of meanings, interlooking to 
some extent with those already mentioned, are 
attributed to a shape which differs merely in 
tone from the previous entry. 

It would seem then from this work that while 
in some cases long series of homophones are wot 


shape of & word without altering its lexical 
implication. There is evidently some interplay 
of lexical and grammatical tonal systems which 
has not been brought to light in the present 
publication. If full and proper use is to bo 
made of it, & statement of the 
fundamentals of Ngbendi tonal behaviour 
should be published (with same description of 
the operaion of asyllabic tone), to enable the 
user to avoid the more gaping pitfalls of 
misinterpretetion and to restore his confidence 
in tonal information which, as it stands, is 
sometimes perplexing. 


I. RICHARDSON 


CORRECTION 


In the review of Victor Purcell: The Chinese in South-East Asta, printed in 
BSOA8., XV, p. 180, the title Le Cambodge, quoted at 1 31, should read Histoire 


de Vancion Cambodge. 
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NABAT/EAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM EGYPT-—II 
By ENNO LITTMANN 


With an Introduction and Classical Notes by 
Davi» MEREDITH 


INTRODUCTION ۱ on MIN: 

HE Site numbers used in the present study are marked in the general map 

accompanying the first article (BSOAS xv, 1953, p. 28). More detailed 
maps of the central Eastern Desert and the Eastern Delta appear below, p. 212. 
The E. Delta map shows two new site numbers : (a) Bite 17 (at El-Mabemdiya 
— (erra 1) is the spot where Clédat actually found inscription No. 82 and it 
may be that Site 16 (at ancient Mons Casios) does not figure in the present study 
(see classical notes, p. 242). (b) Site 18 (Qagr Gheit), east of El-Qantara on 
long. 33° E., has a Nabatean fragment, No. 83. Noe. 50-1 and 52 (at Sites 11 
and 9, see BSOAS xv, p.17) are briefly repeated here for convenience, as 
Winkler’s inscriptions from the Leucos Limen road came to light after the first 
article had gone to ‘press. 

Winkler MSS. The late Dr. H. A. Winkler in his Rock Drawings of Southern 
Upper Egypt (1938-9) gave site numbers for inscriptions of all periods. An 
examination of Winkler’s field notes (1936 and 1937), by courtesy of the Egypt 
Exploration Society, reveals inscriptions that are Dynastic, Aramaic, Babmen, 
Thamudic, Greek, Latin, Coptic, Nabatean, Kufio, and (one) early Ethiopic. 
Of these I have singled out the Nabatean for study by Dr. Enno Littmann in 
this article. It is hoped to deal with the other Semitic inscriptions m fature 
studies. A selection of the Greek and Latin inscriptions (the majority of 
Winkler's finds) will appear elsewhere. 

Several Nabatesan graffiti published, mostly without commentary or transla- 
tion, by others (Golénisheff, Cook, Green, Clermont-Ganneau, Clédat, De Vogüé) 
are included in the present series to bring them in line with those now published 
for the first time with a linguistio study by Dr. Littmann. Bo far as I can 
discover, the present study, bringing the total number of Nabatean inscriptions 
from Egypt to 81 (three being duplicated), completes the list of Nabatesan 
graffiti so far found in Egypt. They come, a8 will be seen, almost entirely from 
the area east of the Nile. 


Philoteras road :— 

Site 7. Wadi Gidami. Newberry found three Nabatean graffiti in this 
district in 1896, pub. by B. A. Cook in PSBA 26 (1904), 32-5, 72-4, with notes 
and translations: our Nos. 64, 70, 73. Green republished the first two of these, 
together with several new ones, in PSBA 31 (1909), PL LI, Nos. 1-6, 8-10; 
our Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72. In the absence of photographs I give . 


facaimiles of the graffiti. Pp. 220-3. 
Site 8. Wadi Hamama. Green found two graffiti, pub. in PSBA $1 (1909), 
Pl. LII, Nos, 18, 14: our Nos. 62, 68. P. 219. 


1 Bee below, p. 240, n. 6. 
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| EASTERN DESERT? 


| PHILOTERAS Roan! 
SITE Y > WADI eu قح بت‎ 
SITE B ` wADI HAaMAMA. 
Leucos LIMEN Roan: 
SITE 9 - QUgUR LL-BANAT(RoHAN STH) 


SITE 1۵۰ ABU QUEIS, w or Eten 
sme ۰ A پر‎ Rea سید‎ 





BERENICE ROAD: 
SITE ۲۵۰ W MENIH (CAVE SHELTER). 
SITE lf W MENi متسه‎ (love STH). 
* EASTERN DELTA * 
SITE 18+ TELL Fi-9HuqAFTYA, 
SITK ۱6۰ Mons CASIUS (Aris یت‎ 
BITE TT- EL-Mayrcmolra (ERRA). 
BITE IB- QASR GHEIT. 
X CAVE SHELTER (INOI TIONS 30 PAH) 


E. 


DELTA 
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Leucos Limen road :— 

Sie 9. Qusür el-Banat. From the remarkable, heavily scribed rock that 
stands alone near the Roman station one inscription (by Golénisheff) has already 
been given earlier (No. 52, BSOAS xv, p. 17) ; our No. 57. Winkler adds two 
more, our Nos. bb, 56. From this site he also records some Sabman graffiti 
(including two copied by Golénisheff and Weigall). Pp. 215-6. 

Ste 10. Abu Que, slightly west of El-Mweih Roman station. Many 
inscriptions of all periods. A large number of hieroglyphic and Grmco-Latin 
inscriptions have been published, as well as one Aramaic text (not translated) 
by Weigall. Winkler repeats this Aramaic text more fully and adds some new 
hieroglyphic fragments, several Aramaic and Babsan as well as classical 
inscriptions, and two Nabatean graffiti, our Nos. 58, 59. Pp. 216-8. 

Ste 11. El-Hamra Roman station. The two fragments found by Green 
on the door post of the station at (I think) + El-Hamra (BSOAS xv, p. 17, Nos. 50, 
51) are repeated below, No. 60. P. 218. 


Cross road between the Leucos Limen and Berenice roads :— 

Site 12. North of Wadi Zeidün. This remarkable site, discovered by 
Winkler, who noted inscriptions of all ages (in Roman times dedicated to Pan), 
has not yielded any Nabatean graffiti. See further notes below, p. 239. 


Berenice road :— 

Stte 13. Wadi Menih. A large and heavily inscribed cave shelter, first 
reported in Winkler’s notes. It is opposite the outflow of Wadi Menih el-Heir 
(see Site 14). The inscriptions, mostly Greco-Roman, are of all ages, including 
three Nabatesan, Nos. 74, 75, 76. Pp. 223-5. 

Site 14. Wadi Menih el-Heir, near the Afrodito station of Pliny and the 
Antonine Itinerary. Classical and other inscriptions on rocks, including four 
Nabatean (three copied by Winkler and a fourth partly visible in one of his 
photographs) ; Nos. 77, 78, 79, 80. Pp. 225-7. 


Eastern Delta :— ` 

Ste 15. Tell el-Shuqàfiya, on the ancient Nile Canal, in Wadi Tamilat. 
The insoribed limestone block (70 cm. long, 61 om. high, 47 cm. thick) was sent 
by Daressy to Clermont-Ganneau from the Cairo-Museum as coming from the 
wall of a big building (probably a temple) at Tell el-Shuqafiya, a typical sand- 
mound 8 km. south of Tell el-Kebir. The stone was found alone on the summit 
of the undisturbed mound. The identity of the mound is still undecided (see 
classical notes, pp. 241—2). The inscription is worn, the perimeter being lost. 
Pub. by Clermont-Ganneau in the Revue de lhistowe des religions, t. boxix 
(1919), No. 8, pp. 1-29, and his Rec. d'archéologie orientale, vol. 8 (1924), 
pp. 229 ff, with a photograph of the fragment in Pl VII and a suggested 
reconstruction of the whole on p. 230, with translation and a long commentary ; 
our No. 81. Pp. 227-80. 

1 For this identifloation see p. 280. 
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Ste 17. El-Mahemdiya, nine miles east of Pelusium, at the west end of 
Sebkhat el-Bardawil (Lecus Sirbonis). Here, in 1905, not at Site 16 (Katib 
el-Qals) as marked on the map in BSOAS xv, p. 28, Clédat found the inscribed 
basalt alab (rectangular, 60 x 24 cm.) ; pub. in Acad. Insor., 1905, 1909, 1911, 
and in Ann. Serv., 10 (1910). He wrongly identified the spot as El-Guels! 
(Le. El-Qals) and called it Mons Casius. In 1928 (Bull. Inst. fr., vols. 21-2) he 
changed his mind and admitted that Mons Casius must be at the spot long 
attributed to it, at the isolated hill Katib el-Qals, 29 miles farther east, on the 
thin strip of land separating the lake from the sea. Our Nabatean inscription 
No. 82 comes, therefore, not from Mons Casius but from El-Mahemdiya (Gerra, 
Gerrha, Gerrum, etc.). There are, however, other difficulties (see below, p. 243). 

l Pp. 230-1. 

Site 18. Qasr Gheit, about 30 miles east of El-Qantára station. Found by 
Clédat in 1911, pub. in Ann. Serv., 12 (1913), p. 157, with facaimile, translation, 
and notes by De Vogüé. Pp. 231-2. 

PaEFAGR 


The Nabatæan inscriptions from Egypt published in the present article are 
mainly from copies and photographs made by the late Dr. H. À. Winkler during 
his visits to Egypt in 1936 and 1937. 

Besides the Winkler inscriptions there are included in the present article 
some Nabatean graffiti published heretofore by Cook and by Green: they are 
re-edited with & few notes. Mr. Meredith selected them and sent me his copies 
of them. Moreover the long inscription published by Clermont-Ganneau (No. 81) 
and the graffiti found by Clédat (Nos. 82 and 83) have been added with some 
new notes so that the present article comprises now practically all Nabatman 
inscriptions from Egypt as far as we know; they have been arranged by 
Mr. Meredith according to their different aitee. 

The inscriptions copied by Winkler are important sinoe most of them are 
well written in a script older than the majority of the other Nabatean insorip- 
tions from Egypt, especially Nos. 75, 77, 78, that may date from the 
Ist century A.D. or even B.O.; in No. 75 there is the form of a letter which so 
far has been only found in an inscription from Petra, to be dated from the 
Ist century B.0. We have now actual dates for the Nabateans in Egypt ranging 
from 48-30 8.0. (No. 81) to a.D. 266 (No. 46a). Another interesting fact is the 
occurrence of the letter p. In later Nabstean and in almost all Sinaitic 
insoriptions D has been replaced by t? because the pronunciation š for t had 
been lost and š had become s, just as the Ethiopic Jaué in later times was 
pronounced like sa. In our Nos. 1-54 no D occurs. But here we find it in 
No. 58 (paar), No. 75 (RD), and No. 77 (p*5y) : we see that the p is used 
in a Greek name (ZnvdBios), a Latin name also used in Greek (’JovAios), 
and an Aramaic word (sasydda), and this seems to be the rule in early 

1 The twelve Greek fragments which Ciédat records at this spot are still listed in SB 3976-8887 
as 'Guels (Isthmus)'; the Greek dedication found also at this site, SB 082, is called 
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Nabatwan. But the spelling xy is also known; see the commentary 
on No. 75. ` 

It is furthermore noticeable that in No. 59 a Nabatæan at first wrote his 
name and the name of his father in Nabatæan characters, then in Greek letters 
' EBvaAxaswos Opai(ov) ; a few other such bilingual inscriptions are mentioned 
in the commentary on No. 59. In No. 71 at first we find the name Wahballak(s) 
in Greek letters (OvaaBAas, probably meant for Ovafadàas) and after that 
names in Nabatean characters; see the commentary on No. 71. There are a 
few names that are new in Nabatean nomenclature, e.g. دم مرط‎ in Nos. 61 and 
72, and n'*n»b in No. 78. The former corresponds to Hebrew Palfi’él, the 
latter is the Arabio word mikhalai or mukhulat that means ‘ collyrium-case ' 
and is used here as the name of a person. Attention should also be called 
to the Egyptian words *winb and 1n" in No. 81 and to the Egyptian divine 
name PAR in No. 9. 

Only of a few of the Nabatesans whose names are recorded in Egypt are 
their callings or occupations indicated: there are the cameleers in Noa. 34 (1), 
31, 46a, the plasterer in No. 75, the priest in No. 81, and perhaps a patcher of 
clothes in No. 61. A Nabatæan sanctuary must have existed in Egypt; see 
No. 81 and perhape No. 82. 

The information gained by all these inscriptions is, of course, rather scant ; 
but I wish to repeat here what I have said in BSOAS xv, p. 3: ‘Semitic 
epigraphy is very much indebted to Mr. Meredith for all his endeavour and the 
pains he has taken in rendering these interesting documenta of publio use ۰ 

The ' List of Abbreviations’ used here is the same as in BSOAS xv, p. 4. 
BSOAS need not be explained. But the following is to be added :— 


B.Dr.N. om EK. Littmann, Bedwinen- wad Drusen-Namen aus dem BHawrán-Gebiet 
(Nachrichten der X. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften xu 
Gottingen ; Phil.-histor. Klasse 1921). 

Hees = J. J. Hem, Beduinennamen aus Zeniralarabiem (Bitxungsberiohte der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften. Phil-histor. Klasse 
1912, 19. Abhandlung). 

Jaussen et Savignac = Mision archéologique en Arabie par les R.R.P.P. Jaussen ob Savignac 
(Paria, 1909-1914). 

Lidrberski, Handbuch = Mark Lidzberaki, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik (Weimar, 


1898). 

Lidxbarski, Hphemeris = Mark Lidzberski, phemeris fur semitiske Epigraph«k (Giessen, 
1902-1915). 

Arre 9. QusUR EL-BANAT 

55. Winkler M88. PL I (a). 


wes 53 vu pov 1 Hail! Gudaiyu son of Burai’u. 
+571 2 Be he remembered ! : 
C53 3 Good luck! 


The * of the first name has a small horizontal stroke at the bottom as in 
Euting 477 and 493. This stroke is superfluous considering the usual form of " ; 
however, it is probably not due to the copyist, but to the writer of the inscription. 
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Mr. Meredith informed me that ll. 2-3 are well below L 1 on the stone, and 
that Winkler in his copy placed the lower part above the other. He noted also 
that l. 1 of Winkler's MS. copy differs somewhat from the version seen in the 


photograph. 
JUUTI IAEE 


d 
ri, 


58. Winkler MSS. Pl. I (b). 
(mz 12 Sean mov Hail! Rabb-'el son of Simrah(u). 

The curved vertical line with an angle at the top is a ligature of 5 and 4; 
the same sign seems to be written as the last letter of the second name, but there 
it must be corrected to } according to No. 57 unless n"? without the ending 1 is 
intended; see this name in Cant. ij, p. 152, and in the Index in BSOAS 
xv, p. 26. In the latter case this sign would be a symbol like the two signs 
following it. 


57. Golénisheff ; see BSOAS xv, 1953, No. 52. 

ya 33 mee ~a ban Dow Hail! Rabb-’él son of Simraju son of Zubaidu. 
This inscription is repeated here for the sake of completeness; the 

commentary in No. 52 is to be compared. The author of No. 56 and No. 57 is 

very likely to be the same man : in No. 57 he added the name of his grandfather. 


Sr 10. ABU Qum 
58. Winkler MSS. Pl I (a). 


pass mov 1 Hail! Zénobis 
ype a 2 son of Saqru. 

The t in the first name looks like a 3. Euting, in his Alphabet (on Taf. 38-9) 
gives a similar y for his No. 325a, but in his drawing of this inscription (on 
Taf. 18) the } has ita usual form. At any rate the name Znvdfios, with many 
variant spellings seems to have been much more common in Egypt than, e.g., 
Awoflos ; of. Preisigke’s Namenbuoh, cola. 88, 117,118. Therefore I prefer to 
read here Zénobis, not Dinobis. It is well known that the ending -tos of Greek 
names often was shortened to -ıs in later times. The p is a little more elaborate 
than ordinarily in Nabatæan ; but compare the p in No. 102 of my Nabatssan 
Insoriptions. The letters 3 and 3 in 1. 1 have forms that recur in Euting's 
Alphabet. The second name must be "pw although the p is an incomplete 
letter ; the curved line to the right should be joined to the vertical line. The 
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PLATE II 
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reading mse seems to me impossible heroy for the South Arabian i. 












pigraphica, p. 252) can soarcely be taken into account. For the name 
. Cant. ii, p. 153. I think Saqr is here the same as sagr ‘falcon’; the name 
as-Saqr is given by I. Dor. 258,; see also B. Dr. N., p. 13, and. Hess, P. 35; : 

Sounds s and s interchange in this word; see al-Harir's. Magàmát, a 
18, ed. Beirut, p. 498 : cf. also my Neuarabische Volkspoesie (Abhandl. : 
iss. Gottingen, 1902), p. 4. But it is remarkable that p and w occur x for : 
he same inscription ; however, D23 is Greek and py is Arabic. 











59. Winkler MSS. o E, n 1 : 
000070088 OSOS FSR mom 1 Hail! Ibnal- -Quin(j) sonat 5 
“sea pay 2 ‘Umaiyu. Good luck ! o- 

There a are two versions and a photograph of this inscription. The | ao 


£ ON in Cant. ii, p. 143. The word 43 is given in the petii 
; Vm not in version 1. The word 253 is clearly id in the | 





Version 1. 


The Greek part of this inscription is rather badly written: comparing the - 
i versions and the photograph with the Nabatean text the. folowing 
ae restoration may be given :— 
: €BNAAKAIN 1 Efv AAxaw- Ibn al-Qain(i) 
OC OMA(I) 2 os Oga()- (son of) "Uma(iyu). 
(ov) 3 (ov) D 
This is a transliteration of the Nabatean names in Greek letters: the firs: 
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name can be read with certainty ; but the second name is uncertain although 

` according to the Nabatean it must be Opatov, or perhaps Opaatov. 

The N of €BN has a superfluous cross-line; but this is due to an error of 
the copyist who took a break in the stone for a part of the letter. The K is 
recognizable only in the photograph. The M in 1. 2 has lost its middle part in 
all versions and in the photograph ; the latter was taken after the letters had 
been chalked when the M had become partly incomplete on the stone. The 
O can only be deduced from version 1 and from the photograph, and the letters 
after the A can only be guessed. It is not certain whether the signs to the right 
of 1. 2 consisting of three combined vertical strokes are meant to be letters, 
and if so, whether they are to be connected with 1. 2 or with 1. 3. The three 
strokes might represent the Greek letters Iw: if they are connected with 1. 2 
we would have OMAIW, and the signs in I. 3 might be the ending OY so that 
the whole would be OMAIWOY, standing for OMAIOY. Orifthe three strokes 
are intended for the ending OY we should have the reading OMAAIOY, and 
the second A might be either an erroneous repetition of the preceding A, or 
AAI was written in order to indicate the pronunciation aiy. But after all, the 
simplest solution of the question would be to leave aside the three strokes as 
being symbols, and to read ((O)Y in1. 3. In this case the first letter would have 
a superfluous horizontal line at the right which might be a break in the stone, 
and would be connected with the following Y which would stand for OY. 

The form EfvaA«ewos points to the fact that the endings -u and -i in 
 Nabatean names although used in orthography were not pronounced im pausa . 
like the case-endings of the nominative and the genitive in Arabie. And Opawov 
is not a rendering of the Nabatean ‘Umaigu, but the genitive of a Grecized 
Opaios. The same is to be said of XaAwos Ze8ov, Euting, No. 253, and of 
Avoos Epoov, Euting, No. 596, C.LS. ii, No. 1044. The former is probably 
* “Aliyu son of Zaidu', the y being rendered here in Greek by x, since 19y 
recurs in Nos. 252 and 254, and the latter is *'Ausu son of Harsu ', cf. Arabic 
Hars, 1.H., 33,4; W.R., p. 205, last line, but on account of the transliteration 
Epoov the Nabatean name was probably Hirsu. 

. . Bilingual inscriptions, Sinaitic and Greek, are also to be found in C.LS. ii, 
No. 1719 b, where 18371 is rendered by Aveos; ib. No. 1194: yapaa “Immy 
Avõos Adpoßarkepov; ib. No. 1197. way 32 menn Apicos Appaos, where 
the second name is justly corrected by the editors to Aupatov. In No. 1195 only 
the Greek names Bovpeos LaSaAAov are given; they are rendered by the 
_ editors in Nabatean by RY "3 IND. 


Srre 11. Eu-Hamea Roman STATION 
60. BSOAS xv, Nos. 50 and 51. 
For the sake of completeness in giving the sites Nos. 50 and 51 of Article 1 


are repeated here. They read rbb obw) (Fail! Milh(u) and xis now 
Hail! Garmà. See the commentary in BSOAS xv, p. 17, 
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` WADÎ Hamima 







Tn Map) Two versions, of which the second is given here, since it is more 










5 qx) s3 Sembp pòw Hail! Falat-’él son of (‘)Auwimu the.. : v 
name Falat-’él is new in Nabatwan ; it is the same name as Hebrew _ 
él that occurs in the Old Testament. I have vocalized here ۰۲ 
ecause it is an Arabic name. The Syriac name Pallat (G. Phillips, The Doctrine 
ef Addai, the Apostle (London, 1876), Syriac text, p. 35, 1. 5) and the Arabic 
و‎ "Aflat LD. 231,, (with t; for and t interchange in this root) contain the same 

eu verb. Cf. also 5b in L.S.L, p. 339. In the second name the E letter has a 


AN 2) yi 
à را‎ m yaf. 


hat does not occur elsewhere in و‎ script. Of names ending in 
Dip or WIP seem to me possible; I have chosen v, for the first 
: tter may be a misshapen y. For the name see the Index. On the oth. 
hand, the first letter might possibly be a misshapen N. But a name ' Aumu i 15 
y — no known to me. In Arabic 'awm means ‘thirst’, and a name with this p 
. . meaning would imply that a boy was born at a time of thirst. um 
o The last four or five letters of this inscription are very doubtful. It is just us 
v possible to read Nypi in version 2, and that might be the Arabie muraqq —— 
with the Aramaic ending -4, a word that would mean * patcher’. In No. 75 
e af plasterer ’ is mentioned. 
6. Green, PSBA 31 (1909). Plate LII, No. 13. 

a مس(‎ ¬2 ı5 Maliku son of Wah(ballahi). 
The restoration of the two names seems to me certain. 
(68. Green, PSBA 31 (1909), Plate LIT, No. 14. 

pow Sx as mar  Zabüdu son of Masak-’él. Hail! 

The 5 and the N of the second name have irregular forms, but they cannot | 

be read otherwise. : 





















a Ret | Wī Giu 
64. Cook, PSBA 26 (1904), p. 72; No. Rec. ۳ Arch. 
` orientale, vi (1905), p. 121.—Rep. d'Épigraphie sémitique, i (1900-5), 
qp. $70, No. 489.—Green, PSBA 31 (1909), Plate HI, No. 1.— Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, i ii, p. 268. 
wis cow 1 Hal! 'Ausu 
‘ORS 2 son of Hāni? uj : 
I propose | to read 837 as the name of the father ; this reading can only 
l be inferred from Green's copy, but even there the letters 1% are indistinctly 
written. The curious 7 has a few parallels in Euting's Alphabet. 


wie 


deo fec I irar 


5. Green, PSBA 31 (1909), Plate LI, No. 2. 
^ 0 o3 YT com 1 Hail)! Waádi'u (or: Wadá'u) (son of) 
l (uar 2 Zabnu (2). 
: The reading of 43 and of the second line is uncertain; the latter may 
. contain symbols or a monogram. If it is a menogram I suggest that at the top 
there is a lying 3, and underneath there are the upright standing letters ددا‎ ee 
5 closely connected. * 


nid 








Green, PSBA 31 (1909), Plate LI, No. 3.‏ .98 و 
uo ren) (23) wm (jon Hanra(llàii) and* Aenea (the sons of‏ 
*Ub)aiyan.‏ 
The reading is somewhat uncertain. Hani’ ‘servant’ is a very common‏ ` 
ae rabie name ; the fuller form Hanî allah (or Hani’ilah) * servant of God.’ is‏ 
found i in Thamudic, H.S.T.L, p. 56, and in Lihyanite, Jaussen et Savignac, ii,‏ 5 
p. 485, No. 200. The second name, ’Agammu is the contracted Arabic form of —‏ 
*Agmam ; for this name see the Index. *Ubeiydn is a common Safaitie name‏ 
meaning ‘ little daddy '. The commentary on this name in Cant. ii, p. 55, seems —‏ 
to be doubtful. The signs before this name are rather a ipd of than the S‏ ` 
written. At the end there aze two symbols.‏ ا 3^ letters‏ 
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and 68. Green, PSBA 31 (1909), Plate LI, Nos. 4-5. Bs 
Qs Dy ده‎ vv ocv 1 Hail! Zaidu son of Ahd(u s son of D 
را‎ a (ws) 2 (Agammu) son of Ra au. ——— s 
| ti is not certain that at the end of 1. 1 the word 33 is intended : thes sign may m ae 
be only a symbol. If the latter is the case 1. 2 isa separate inscription. The first - - 
. 2 is very uncertain: the reading 3K is to my mind the nearest to o 
the letters. After it a ligature of 43 is connected with the following 
e long line at the end is probably not a symbol, but ay onered (s 
the preceding z v. pn 
Green, PSBA 31 (1909), Plate LI, No. 6. 

sop ده‎ w (Bb) Hail)! Sullay son of Qainã. — oe 
— The * of ‘sy seems to be connected with the 3 of ¬3; the small at 
> bottom left of the 5 is probably a symbol. Another symbol و‎ seems s to stand 















at the end of the inscription, but it looks rather like a % decorated with thre 
.. small Strokes; similar forms are to be found in Euting's Alphabet. For the 
name Np see Cant. ii, p. 172. The form WD is much more common, and the ees 
Arabic names Qain and al-Qain are well known, cf. e.g. LH. Ta. زو‎ LD. 3175; — go 
NW. R. 371. Qaind would be a short form of Qain-'el which occurs in Safaitic ; UT 
1 SL, p.341. For the ending -à cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, iij p.9... 


70. Cook, PSBA 0 (1904), p. 72, No. 4.—Green, PSBA 31 (1909), PL LI, ue 
|»... No. 8.—Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. d’ Archéol, orientale, vi (1905), F Pinte LI, | 
,ما‎ 8.—Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, p. 268. l 
ردب رد‎ qi 1 Blessed be ‘Abd-(‘O)bodat 
TN ™3 2 son of ‘Ausu! uu Su 
o My reading of the first name differs from the one proposed heretofore. As it 
. Seems to me the letters 43 of the word “ay are quite clear in Cook's copy 
im whereas 73 of ay are certain in Green's copy. The » of muy has 














s probably: ben left out through a mistake of. the. writer. The nme 
- Abd-'Obodat is very common in ‘Nabatwan; Greek بعه۸880088‎ : see Wuthnow, 


e 8. A form رتدب‎ would scarcely be due to a haplological ellipsis of 


js uM E. 
DEITY 


Ji cv 
HE 65» 


70b (Green) 


OYAA B MC 


ره سا 
۲ ۳ ۳۳ 


(o 7L Green, PSBA 31 (1909), Plate LI, No. 9. 
(x . OYAABAAC 1 Wahballab 
“ss we “a 2 son of Rayisu son of 
rov nix 3 CAusu Hal! 
In all likelihood the author of this inscription wrote his own name in Greek 
letters and the names of his ancestors in Nabatean characters. There is, 
however, a possibility that at the beginning of 1. 2 3"3 ' Be blessed’ may be 
read; but then the following name would be incomplete. The name Ra’is 
“is found as the name of an Arab tribe in Egypt; see W.R., p. 106, 1, 29. The 

change from Rais to Rayis is easily understood in Arabic. Instead of 
— OYAABAAC one would expect OYABAAAAC ; cf. Wuthnow, p. 91. It is 
not likely that OYAAB was intended for Wahb- rendering the h by A, nor | 
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at wahab as a verb instead of wahb as a noun was used, nor that the second 
of the name should be (lak, not -allàh. — 
72. Green, PSBA 31 (1909), Plate LI, No. 10. S 
20 py) ده‎ RBS ody Hail! Falat-'&l son of (Zakiyu and) Kamm - 
pov B cy nz) and Qar(h)am for ever and ever. Hail! 
; nd name might be read *»t, but y5} is the ordinary form ; ado o 
estoration is here very uncertain. The fourth name looks like emp. but —— 
Qarham is an Arabic name I think that 7 should be read instead of fF. The 
etters mow at the end are connected in a curious way; in the. letter a the ae 
oil line at the bottom is missing. 


hup oae‏ خرس 
Ee‏ 

jr 
E16 y £607 V" 


E 73. Cook, PSBA 26 (1904), p. 72, No. 3.—Clermont-Ganneau, Ree. d'Archédl. 
orientale, vi (1905), 121.—Rép. d'Épigr. sémitique, i ee 370, — "c 
No. 489.— Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, p. 268. : 
wis nov 1 Hail! 'Ausu 
TAN "2 Pay "3 2 son of ‘Umaiyu son of "Ausu. 


e The reading Way seems to me certain; the connecting line between D 
G and * is a part of the 5. 











BERENICE Roan 
4 "E 13. WADÎ Menig 
74. Winkler MSS. —— 
3 (y»nxo “51 1 Be remembered Mubarak(u) ! 
38 2 Good luck! 


Qm . The name ()5*25 is plainly written: the > has the form as in Kufie 
v writing and in Euting, No. 348, One is emptied to read was because this 














name is known in Sinaitic ; cf. Cant. ii, p.111. But the > seems to me certain ; 
the name Mubarak is attested mainly in Islamic times; but I think that in 
< Jaussen et Savignac, i p. 234, No. 131, 13332 Mubaraku should be read 

instead of 153 Menarku. — l E I s 

75. Winkler MSS. PL HII (a) and (b). 

yond "2 ASIA 33 x0 l- Garmu son of Huna’at son of Kahlan, 
دناد‎ “5"7 STD 2 the plasterer, be remembered ! ! Good luck ! 

This is one of the best preserved and most clearly copied Natabeean i inscrip- 
. tions of Egypti in this collection. The letters have forms that may date from the 
Ist century A.D. or even B.c.; the N in 1. 2 has a form found in an. inscription 
from Petra (C.LS. ii, i, 349) which dates from the 1st century B.C, 


٩ ر رح‎ 1 
از‎ 
TUO € 45V "ms 
. Cp 


ni Lo 


The word NTD is most interesting. m it the Aseo D has been pi 


p as, e.g., in ۵۵, Eating, No.410. But in an inscription from Petra it is spelled . 


spy because w and p were pronounced alike in later Nabatean. For NT" 
` see Cant. i, p. 43, 87 ; ii, p. 149. Tt is not necessary to assume that the spelling 


NTW is a rendering of Arabic Saiydd ; it may just as vell epee the oe ; 


word saiyadà like ۰ 


76. Winkler MSS.; roughly scratched. 
aC Haira (0). 
The reading and the meaning of this graffito are very doubtful. The first 
letter may be a Nabatean n; but then the left vertical line should be longer 


PLATE III 





75 (Professor Fairman dates the hieroglyphic-hieratic 
inscription as probably Dyn. XVIII-XIX.) 





BsOAS XVI) 


PrarkE IV 





77 and 78 


BSOAS XVI] 
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: a id the small horizontal stroke at the bottom to the right would be paper 











also be an Arabic exclamation ‘ Good fortune ! ' ; cf. the exclamation 
in ny Arabic Inscriptions (Leyden, 1949), No. 138. 


Wini Menin EL-HEIR ; near the Roman station of Afrodito, 

i . Winkler MSS. Pl. IV (Winkler Coll., Print No. . 409; 

top right of boulder. Un 

sheen NioNTay [5 1 Be remembered ‘Abd al-Ga’ and (M)aliku —— 
moet 352 p(*)9w "3 2 son of Jul(ijos! Good luck and Hail! : 

This inscription is well written like No. 75, but there are two remarks to be 





: superfluous stroke is found in the second letter if it isa‘. The third 

‘can only be a4. The last letter may be an incomplete $ ora halfway ———— 

turned over j with a prolonged left shaft. If a ^ is meant the name ‘might be — v 

Hirat, a feminine name mentioned in Yaqit’s Mu‘gam al-buldin, ed. 

: Wüstenfeld, i, p. 645, 1.7. On the other hand, Hairá may bea variant of Hairu, —— 
a masculine Nabatean name, Greek Xacpos; see Cant. ii, p.96. But = 


C 5 tade. The second name in |. 1 is not certain. I propose to read 1359, assuming. 
` that the upper. connecting line of the هر‎ is omitted by mistake, and that the 


: third letter of the name is 2, not *. I admit that other readings are possible, 3 
—. eg. 13, but this name has not been found in Nabatwan so far. It might 


be vocalized Badaliyu or Budaliyu and refer to a man who came from Budála à s 


(Yàqut, ed. Wüstenfeld i, p. 523, 1. 18), or who was a member of the tribe of 

D Badil or Budail (ib. iv, p. 461, 1. 16). As the name of a person Badil or Budail 
m is men: ioned in I.D. 278,,; 280,,; 303,, and several times by Yàqüt, see the 
P vol. vi, p. 340. But this is hypothetical, and Maliku i is a well known 
n l2 the second * of py is written like a p. To my mind the 






` name. 


reading cannot be doubted; "'loóAos (with variant spellings) was a very 2 


. . Common name in Egypt ; see Preisigke's Namenbuch, p. 150. There is a feminine 

.. name" JovAcr(7)a registered by Preisigke, loc. cit. ; but a masculine pendant to it, 

— dulit(t)os, that would be required by a reading Dd" seems to me impossible 
. dere. The5 must, therefore, be due to a mid The % is sometimes written 


like a *, e.g. C.LS. ii, Nos. 1566 and 2952, see also Euting’s Alphabet; here: C 


a‘ is written like a .ها‎ In the former case there is an open space at the left part 
of the letter that should be closed, here this part is closed instead of being open. 





296 
78. Winkler ۰ Ta PI. IY ; just below No. 77. 
now nono ده‎ "noe 1 Garmallahi son of Mikhalat. Hail! 
roy» 253 وود‎ 2 And be he remembered ! ۳ Good luck for ever ! 
The name Mikhalat or Mukhulat is new in Nabatean ; it means * collyrium- 


case’. The names Kahhül and Makhal, both referring to the ointment with 
collytitis; are known in Arabic; see B.Dr.N., ۳ 18, and TD: 155,. 


ai gu ADV 


mua DYI) 


i Ur ISE d) KRI g 
: WA ; zs mly l V | : 


‘ad 





79a (Winkler) 


FD uo ‘Cael Ec 
ipeo Iur 


79b (from Winkler's photograph) 


79. Winkler MSS., weathered. PL V (Winkler Coll., Print No. 102) ; 
top, right. 
ones 43 رد‎ prom 1 Be remembered ‘Ubaid? 8l son of 
Taim(allahi) 


(be), رم‎ $2 NÎRE) 2 (and ‘Abd) al-Ga’ son of akin) | 
Hail! 


uw My reading of this ineviption i is | based on the cepy made by Mr. Meredith 
‘from. Print No. 102: there the letters given in my transliteration are most of 
them quite psy teoognizable. whereas Winkler’ 8 hand-made copy, cue abo x 


PLATE V 


(91 ‘arv ‘pug 49q032() pap ouo *suorjduosur X29019 [F1940§) 
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ginning, is very incomplete and indistinct. Only at the beginning. ok — 

missing letters 35y had to be restored in Mr. Meredith’s copy. The letters . 

in the last word seem to be a ligature. There are symbols at the beginning a 

nd at the end: the one at the beginning may represent a chandelier, 

The name ‘Ubaid-él is new in Nabatean ; but such a diminutive form is | 

۱ easily 1 derstood comparing the Arabic name ‘Ubaid Allah. For the short - 

m yay, see Ind. i, sw. B DE 

'inkler MSS. ; on the same rock PL IV ; left, middle, partly — 

. face as Nos. 77 and 78. — “in shadow. 
3 K3" 1 Hānu son of : pour 

yn 2 Waddu. 


“The words 43 and Y1 are indistinctly written, but they can. i وات‎ be 


read i in any other way. 
U ç 1 i 
» d ۸ باه‎ 















TELL ESH-SHUQAFIYA 


«< Revue de Vhistoire des religions, tome Ixxix, No. 3 (1919), pp. 1-29, and a cu 
. Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. d' Archéol. orientale, vol. 8 (1924), pp. PA HOT. ne 


WR ans sann "2) 2 (son of Yarhib)olà. And he wrote a 
eae con(tract of lease) —— 
(NODE) PSB SI "n (oy) 3 (for) the life of Master Fusaiya (or: 
Rudaiyu) the p(riest) dutem 
(new) mm vm mwas (m) 4 (and for the li)fe of himself and of him. — 
whose (name) shall be NE 
“UNA nep $622) 5 (mention)ed before him and at ’awîtu. 
v * wns? 213 ow) 6 It was completed on the 21st of (the — 
ee month) of Pahon’i ofthe — v 
(aw) ۵ ۲ Ro mon 4 (m) 7 (year) 4 of Ptolemy the king. which | 3 
(the year) D 
(civ N5)BN PsyD (N*25 1 n) 8 (1 of Master) Fusaiyu (or : Rudaiyu) the 
pri(est). Hail! 
Clermont-Ganneau has given a long commentary on this important inserip- 
tion to whieh the reader should be referred here. I wish to limit myself to 
a few notes. E 
(0 VOL XVL PART, ssa HW. 
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L. 1 seems to me 80 badly weathered that it is pols | to restore it with 
certainty. Clermont-Ganneau gave for 1.1 and the first half of 1. 2 the following 
translation : * [A Allat ? la déesse ? a érigé ? (un tel 2) fils ? de Yarhib] ; for he 
thought that this is a dedicatory pend sna But the last word in 1. 2 which he 
read Qm3eN “epigraphe” is rather MNN “contract of lease" as in Jaussen 
et Savignac i, p. 151, No. 5, 1. 6, and p. 187, No. 26, 1. 3. In the latter passage 

-it is preceded by the verb 33%, just as in the present inscription by ۰ 
See also Cant. ii, p. 56. Our inscription is, therefore, a contract of lease written 
by a man whose name is obliterated, and whose father may, as Clermont- 
Ganneau suggested, have been Yarhibolà; this name is Palmyrene, so that 
the man may have come from Palmyra 

L. 3: The word KR means ‘ master’ or ‘lord’ of à priest as mûrî and 
mûr. was and is the title of Christian saints and ecclesiastical dignitaries. The 
name of this priest was probably yya or y": the first letter of this name 
has a form that seems not to occur elsewhere in Nabatwan script. I propose to 
read either Fusaiyu, a well known Nabatean name (see Cant. ii, p. 137), or 
Rudaiyu which would be the diminutive of a form derived from the root p>); 

ef. ar-Ridà, W.R., p. 314, 121; Radi (and others), Hess, p. 25; B.Dr.N., 

p.10; NISS, Cant. ii, p. 147. 

A commentary on the proper juridical meaning of this contract of lease and 

of the functions of the persons connected with it must be left to scholars 


ny familiar with such documents. 





L.5: The word ys is read Aowitou by Clermont-Ganneau. On p.25 . 
Ü of his article in the Revue (= 253 in the Recueil) he says about it: ‘ Apitou est ; 
un des noms égyptiens de la ville de Thèbes. On sait que ce nom est donné - 

spécialement à la ville sainte d'Amon Ra, capitale de la Haute-Égypte, spéciale- 


... ment en tant que le lieu où l'on procédait ab antiquo à l'intronisation, j'allais dire — 


au sacre du nouveau Pharaon. A cet égard Apitou était une sorte de Reims 
égyptienne?. I thought it very unlikely to identify 'awitu with the name of the 
southern part of Thebes generally transcribed Apet ; and this is also the opinion 
of Dr. Brunner, the Tübingen Egyptologist. I therefore sought for another 

solution. I thought of the Coptic word میجح‎ which is translated in Crum's - 
` Coptic Dictionary by ‘ (a) collection, company of persons; (b) monastic con- 
gregation'. A monastic congregation seems to be out of the question here 
because the inscription dates from the Ist century B.c. Dr. Brunner and 
Dr. Schall also called my attention to the fact that a place name called in 
Arabie Büwit is found in Egypt, especially as the name of a famous convent in 


cus the Faiyüm, and that in it the B- might be the Coptic article p-. But this is not — 
2 certain, and if 3nN21 were ‘and in Bawit’ one would rather expect ۱۳۱۸۵۵ 


Cant. ii, p. 57, says about ym KN: ‘Il semble impossible d'en séparer: | 
PMNS n.p.: Sin. 968, qui semble un adjectif relatif, dérivé de 1mwN et — 
employé comme surnom. — Moritz, Sinaikult, p. 13, rapproche my Gen. 
xxxvi, 35 ; I Chroniq. i 46, ville du pays d'Edom °. Cantineau is probably right 
in connecting PHN SN with yn 4s, but the latter need not necessarily 
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be a place name; in Arabio quite a number of personal names are derived from 
the root e and Gam‘, W.R., p. 179, would have in some way the same 


meaning as Coptic avt. In our inscription a translation before him and in 
(the presence of) a company ' would be plausible, and the ‘ company ' would 
refer to ' witnesses’. Dr. Schall reminded me of the Syriac word 'awyutà 
‘concord’; then ‘in concord’ might refer to the concord of the witnesses and 
the author of the inscription. But a would have been omitted between the 
* and the h. The} at the end of nis might be due to Nabatean writing 
as thé 3 in هو‎ (BSOAS xv, p. 24). Instead of mpap, if it is correctly 
translated ‘ before him ' one expecta ‘DY, but there is an example of gédameh 
for ‘before him’ in a Syriac text; see Brookelmann, Lexicon Syriaoum, 
"2nd ed., p. 647. 

L.6: The Egyptian name of the month of May is written here ۰ 
In Coptic the spellings pa&ón and paions (paséns) are known; see Stern, 
Koptisohe Grammatik, p. 197, and Spiegelberg, Kopitsches Handworterbuch, 
p. 91, but pafon is not registered by Crum in his Coptic Dictionary, p. 279a. 
The form given in our inscription corresponds to its etymology in Egyptian 
. p-[néw ‘the (feast) of the god Hons’, as Dr. Brunner kindly informed me ; 
he also called my attention to the fact that this name occurs already in a calendar 
from the time of Ramses TII. The w indicates the form used in Upper Egypt, 
the * at the end may be due to Nabatean writing. 

L.7: Clermont-Ganneau suggests that the Ptolemy mentioned here must 
be one of the last Ptolemies, either Ptolemaios Philopator XIV or XV, thus 
51-47 or 47-44 B.c., and he adds: ‘A la grande rigueur, on pourrait même 
penser à Ptolemóe XVI et dernier du nom, le jeune Césarion, ce fantéme, ou 
plutot cet embryon de roi, que sa mère Cléopatre fit proclamer en l'an 33 et 
dont le règne fictif finit aver lui en l'an 30’. At any rate, the inscription is 
probably to be dated between 48 and 80 B.o. This is about the time from which 
some of the earliest Nabatesan inscriptions found in Syria can be dated ; a few 
of them may be a little older, an inscription from Petra is assigned to the 
time between 100 and 70 ۰ 

A provisional conclusion from this inscription is the following. A Nabatean 
called Fugaiyu or Rudaiyu was a priest in Egypt in the last century s.0. The 
word for ‘ priest’ #5>p# has been ingeniously restored by Clermont-Ganneau. 
Cant. ji, p. 66, discusses this word and gives some references to other discussions. 
The ’afkal is also known from Palmyra, Hegra, and Sinaitic inscriptions. Now, 
where there is a priest there must also be a sanctuary. The sanctuary where 

1 Professor Sidney Smith has kindly supplied the following note: ‘There is one addition 
which might be made to Dr. Littmann's note on 'afkal, where he refers to Oantaneau, Le Nabaiden, 
il, 68. Cantinean did not cite the use of the word in South Arabian Insoriptions, Conta Rossini, 
Ohrestomaihia, Glossarium, 109; asit occurs in both the great triumphal insoription of a king of 
Saba, Karib-’il Watar, and in another dialect, in a grave insorrption from Brech, Warka, in 
southern Iraq, it must have been used over a wide area, in different languages. The Babylonian 
word apkallu is only used of mythical wise men who instructed early men in the arts of 
civilization ; olay figures of them were a magical protection against demons '. 

VOL. XVI. PART 2. 17* 
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Fugaiyu (Rudatyu) was in office may have been at a place called 'Awitu, but 
this is not certain. It can scarcely have been an Egyptian sanctuary ; for if it 
had been that there would not have been a Nabatean priest. But it is significant 
that perhaps the name of the town and certainly the name of the month (in L 6) 
are Egyptian. For this Fugaiyu (Rudaiyu) a man whose name is obliterated 
wrote a ‘contract of lease’, for himself and for ‘him whose name shall be 
mentioned before him and at ’awttu’. This man or his father may have come to 
Egypt from Palmyra: a Nabatean horseman and his family are mentioned in 
a Palmyrene inscription ; cf. my Semsito Insoriptions (New York, 1904), p. 70. 
Yarhibdla, if this reading is correct, may have been a Nabatean, who adopted 
و‎ Palmyrene name or was given such a name by his parents who lived at Palmyra. 
Mr. Meredith called my attention to a bilingual Greeco-Palmyrene fragment that 
was found at Denderah and published in Petrie, Denderah, Pl. XXV (p. 83) ; 
by this fragment the presence of people from Palmyra in Egypt is proven. See 
also the note on the Ala VII Palmyrenorum in the Classical Notes below, p. 237. 

The Nabatwans in Egypt seem to have formed a community that had 
a sanctuary of their own. To this community belonged a priest, a plasterer 
(No. 76), cameleers (Nos. 37, 46a), and perhaps a patcher of clothes or cobbler 
(No. 61). 

Srre 17. Eri-MagzupivA 
82. Mr. Meredith kindly provided me with the following information :— 

* De Vogüé, C.-R. Acad. Insor. (1911), p. 433, a report of the find by Clédat, 
but no copy of the text given. The site is given there as “ Mont Cassius ", but 
it was later changed to El-Mahemdiya.—J.-B. Chabot in Rép. d’ Épigraphie 
sémisque 3 (1916-1918), p. 164, No. 1487: text from a squeeze, with transla- 
tion and notes. No photograph or facaimile drawing of the original inscription 
seems to have been published.’ 

The report in C. R. Insor. 1911 is the following: ‘M. de Vogtié donne 
lecture d'une lettre de M. Clédat, membre de l'Institut archéologique du Caire, 
chargé de fouilles par la Compagnie de Suez au mont Casaius, au sujet d'un petit 
sanctuaire avec niche d'autel en alb&tre portant une inscription nabatéenne 
au nom de Zeus Cassius ’. ۱ 

The account in the Héperioire is the following: ‘Mont Cassius (Égypte). 
Niche d’autel en alb&tre, trouvée dans lea ruines d'un petit sanctuaire nabatéen, 
portant un graffito à lire d’après un estampage inédit :— 

...5 RBS 45 mmn Howairu, fils de Garmellá, L... 
(Le. Huwairn son of Garmalla (1) for . . .). 

Chabot then adds some notes about the names 37 and Rb". He is, 
of course, correct in considering ۱۱ a diminutive of in Huru, a well 
known Nabatewan and Sinaitic name: see Cant. ii, pp. 94-5. However, Yn 
might also be Huwaru; see L.8.1., p.314. The name Nbb) is considered 
by Chabot another form of *2541; that may be so, but such an abbreviation 
would be rather unusual in Nabatean. The abbreviation Mb" is found 
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above in Nos. 42 and Dl; cf. also go'n in No. 34 and KP in No. 69. 
However, #573 is probably found in No. 83 also. 3 

About the rest of the inscription Chabot says: ‘ Vient ensuite un mot de 
5 ou 6 lettres en partie mutilées ; probablement un nom de fonction ou d'origine, 
moms probablement une formule ’. i 

Tt is a pity that these D or 6 letters are mutilated and that we do not learn 
anything about their mutilated forms : but some of them are found in No. 83 
and there they seem to be the name of the grandfather. M. de Vogüé speaks 
of Zeus Cassius in connexion with this inscription. O. Eissfeldt has treated 
at length of the Egyptian ' Zeus Cassius ' in his book Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasvos 
und der Durohzug der Ieraelsten durchs Meer (Beiträge zur Religionsgeachichte 
des Altertums, Heft 1, Halle/Saale 1982). Now there is a Nabatean Ysp nor 
in an inscription from Bosra, to be dated about 40 n.o. (C.LB. ii, i, 174), and 
No. 11 of my Nabaiwan Inscriptions (Leyden, 1914) reads ‘ This was made by 
the tribe of Kasiu for their god Ba‘al-{Shamin]’. Nissfeldt, on p. 38, ann. 2, 
recognized correctly that pp Hk does not mean ‘god Ysp’, but ‘ god 
of psp '. And that 8p is the name of a tribe is shown by my Nabat. 
Inscr. No. 11 ; a person by the name Ysp is mentioned there in No. 101, L 3 ; 
in the commentary on No. 11 I have said that it would be only an accidental 
combination if Zeós Káe(c)os were identified with the tribe of vp. This 
Nabatwan name may be vocalized Qasyu (Kasiu) or Qugaiyu; the latter form 
is known from Classical Arabic: LH. 30 ; LD.13,, 276, ; W.R., p. 28,, 187, 
and Qugaiya as the name of a man is found W.R., pp. 137, 330 last Ime. It is 
possible that Huwairu was a Nabatean of the tribe of Qasyu, came to Egypt, 
heard of the sanctuary of Zeus Kasios, thought of his tribal god (probably 
Ba'al-Shamin, who is often identified with Zeus), and offered a votive altar. But 
all this is & mere combination especially since El-Mahemdiya, as Mr. Meredith 
has pointed out, and Qasr Gheit where No. 83 (a duplicate of No. 82) was found 
are situated at a considerable distance from Mons Casius. Moreover, 
Mr. Meredith calls attention to the fact that the sanctuaries in which M. Clédat 
found Nos. 82 and 83 are Classical, probably Roman, structures. Huwairu, 
therefore, may have only written ‘ memorial inscriptions’ on objecta which he 
saw there; visitors of holy places often commemorate their names. A date 
based on the forms of the letters may perhaps be inferred from No. 83. 


SITE 18. مها‎ GHEIT 
88. Qasr Gheit, 31 miles east of El-Qantars, long. 33^ E. 

Clédat, Ann. Serv. 12 (1912), 157, with facsimile, fig. 8. On a fragment of 
و‎ column at an altar in a sanctuary (building). 

(n3) 43 Nob “3 sn  Huwairu son of Garmalla son of Zuy(ainat). 

This is, to my mind, the most probable reading of this graffito. A note sent 
by M. de Vogüé to M. Clédat gives the reading . . .. SR} moma ۲ 
* Haoueirou fils de Zakem au dieu de . . .’. Then follow some remarks about the 
name Huwairu similar to those given by M. Chabot (see No. 82) and the state- 


-O— was, pi 350, L 6, p. 408. Ut: مه‎ W.E., p. 408,—Uteek UvapaAAas ` 
Wuthnow, p. 91. See No. 71. 
yna n. pr. 63.—Zabüdu.—Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 91.—Cf. Saf. tay L.S.L, p. 312. 


yra n. pr. 57 (= 52).—Zubaidu. See Ind. I s.v. 
x3? (1) n. pr. 65.—Zabnu (1). See Ind. I s.v. 
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ment: ‘Le nom de n»: est nouveau dans l'onomastique nabatéenne. Le 
nom du dieu de . . . ici invoqué est mutilé dans l'inscription. La fin même du 
nom était gravée dans le morceau manquant. M. de Vogüé pense que ce nom 
était celui de 5857 Rebel ou d'un autre roi de nom analogue’. 


Ma TES در(‎ a 





we find 
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TT n. pr. 67.—Zasdu.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 92.—Tham. and Saf. "f 
L.T.8., p. 150; H.S.T.L, p. 53; L.S.L, p. 319.—Arab. “Zaid ia a very 
common name. 

rat (8) n. pr. 83.—Zuyainat (1). 

pai} n. pr. 58.—Zénobts. See the commentary on No. 58. Perhaps 33 
Nabat. Cant. i, p. 92, may be read Zenob, an abbreviation of Zenobtos, 
as in Syriac; cf. Noldeke, Kurzgefasste Syrische Grammatik (1898), p. 85, 
where this form and some parallel forms are mentioned. 

yy (f) n. pr. 72, 79.—Zakiyu (1).—Nabst. Cant. ii, p. 92.—Tham. *5; H.8.T.I., 
p. 63.— The Arab. name Zak is used especially in Egypt. 

wn n. pr. 82, 83.—Huwairu. Bee the commentary on No. 82, and cf. 

Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 94; Tham. and Saf. 41 L.T.S., p. 150;‏ برد 
H.8.T.L, p. 52; L.S.L, p. 314.‏ 

subst. 81,.,.—' Life.'—Nabat. Cant. i, p. ۰‏ ده 

gn n. pr. (1) 76-09۳6 (1).—8ee the commentary on No. 76, and cf. ۲ 
Nabat. Cant. i, p. 96; Saf. 44 LSI, p.318; Arab. Hair I.D. 25,,; 
W.R., p. 399, L 26; Greek Xa:pos Wuthnow, p. 119. 

see 252.‏ داد 

p(*)»w n. pr. 77.—Julios. See the commentary on No. 77. Nabat. p*5* Cant. 
ii, p. 104. 

Wan) n. pr. 81,—d(Yarhib)ola. A Palmyrene name; see Lidrzbarski, 
Handbuch, p. 290. 

]ona n. pr. 75.—Kahlan.—Nab. Cant. ii, p. 106.—Tham. H.B.T.L, p. 65.— 
Arab. KaAlan LIH. 9,,; ID. 217,,; W.R., p. 264. 

n» (1) n. pr. 72.—Karam (1).—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 108.—Cf. Arab. 
"Abu Karrám Tamasa ed. Freytag I, p. 327 last line. 

3n» verb ‘he wrote’ 81,—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p.108.—Tham. 
H.8.T.1., p. 55. 

12330 n. pr. 74.—Mubéraku. See the commentary on No. 74.—W.R., p. 301, 
L 14, has Arab. el-Mubárik. 

nbonop n. pr. 78.—Mikhalat or Mukhulat. See the commentary on No. ۰ 

nb n. pr. 60 (= 50).—Mihu. See the commentary on No. 50. 

Kobb subst. 81,.—' The king.’ Cf. Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 114. 

155p n. pr. 62, 77.—Maltku.—Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 114.—Tham. and Saf. 45b, 
see L.T.S., p. 151; H.S.T.L, p.55; LAL, p. 324.—In Arab. Mahk is 
a very common name. 

RD subst. 81,.,.—' Master.’ Cf. Nabat. RJR Cant. ii, p. 114. 

Kypip (1) subst. 61.—' Patcher ' (t). See the commentary on No. 61. 

oNDUD n. pr. 63.—Masak-’él—Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 118.—8af. L.S.L, p. 325 
5R2DD.—Arab. short forms al-Masik I.D. 246,,. Musatk W.R., p. 163, 
131; p.297. 

wb} in wb 81, ‘himself’. Cf. Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 121. 

KD subst. 75.—' Plasterer—Nab. sri ; see Cant. ii, p. 149. 

RORY n. pr. 77, 79 (1).—'Abd. al-Ga’.—Nab. and Sin. Cant., p. 125.—For 
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the name of the God al-G@’ and its meaning see my Nabatwan Insoripitons 
(Leyden, 1914), pp. 62 £ 

rayas (1) n. pr. 70.—' Abd ‘Obodat (1).—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 126. 

SRT ay (1) n. pr. 79.—'Ubasd-'el (1).—Cf. yray in Ind. I s.v. and names 
in Cant. ii, p. 125.—Tham. and Saf. 5873y L.T.8, p. 152; LSI, 
p. 338. 

Ymy n. pr. 67. —' Ahdu.—Tham. and Saf. "ny : H.S.T.L, p. 54; L.S.L, p. 334. 

yow (1) n. pr. 61.—‘Ausodmu (1).—Nabat. (1) Cant. iL, p. 128.—Arab. al-‘Auwdm 
LD.295,,; W.R., p. 99. See the commentary on No. 61. 

by preposition 81,. Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 130. Cf. np. 

ny subst. 72, 78.—' Eternity. nby nby by 72. aby? 78—Cf. Nabat. and 
Bin. Cant. ii, p. 181. 

poy n. pr. 59, 73.—'Umasyu.—Bee Ind. I s.v. 

wD 81, Pajond, Egyptian month. See the commentary on No. 81. 

55b n. pr. 61, 72.—Falaj-'el. See the commentary on No. 61; the meaning 
is probably ‘God has delivered’. Cf. also mbp and hun Tham. and 
Saf.: L.T.8., p. 163; L.8.I., p. 339.—Arab. Fl B.Dr.N., p. ۰ 

PSD n. pr. 81,.,. Fusasyu (or 38 Rudasyu). Bee Ind. I s.v. and pox. 

mp preposition 81,.—' Before.’ In n*n1p.—Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 141. Bee the 
commentary on No. 81. 

[72 see POR 128. 

Rip n. pr. 69.—Qaind. See the commentary on No. ۰ 

n(n)*p n. pr. 72.—Qar(h)am.—Arab. Qarham I.D. 327,. 

S35 n. pr. 56, 57 (= 52).—Rabb-’él. Bee Ind. Y s.v. 

231 n. pr. 71.—Raytsu. See commentary on No. 71. 

ywy n. pr. 68-۳0" .سفق‎ The Arab name Ha'af was known at Mekka; 
see Ibn al-Mugawir, Descriptio Arabie Meridionalis, ed. Löfgren, i, 
p. 6, L 11. 

T3 8. ۰ 

Sw n. pr. 69.—Sullay. See Ind. I s.v. 

n. pr. 66, 57 (= 52).—Simraju. See Ind. I s.c.‏ ور( 

haw (restored) subst. 81,.,.4.—' Year.’ See Ind. I s.v. 

pY n. pr. 58.—Sagru.—Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 153. See the commentary on 
No. B8. 

Snob (1) n. pr. 79.—Tamallàhs (1).—8ee Ind. I s.v. 

spon n. pr. 81,.—Ptolemy. 


CrassioaL NOTES 


The road from Coptos to Leucos Limen (Qugeir) is the most generously 
inscribed and the most published desert road in Egypt. This is true not only of 
the Dynastic period but also (though relatively far less) of the first century of 
the Roman period, until Domitian. The Roman evidence we have, however, is 
of little historical value, consisting mostly of simple proscynemata (mainly from 
the Nectanebo shrine in Wadi Hammamat) and a group of ostraca from 
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the early Ist century to late Trajan. A Coptic inscription at Qusür el-Banat, 
arranged partly as a monogram, is probably not before late 4th century. 
At Abu Quei', in No. 58, the inscriber not only gives his name as Zenobis but 
writes ita final و-‎ in an early Nabatean character, and Julius, in No. TT, near 
Afrodito station (Site 14), does the same thing. Dr. Littmann considers that 
the Julius inscription, for reasons that apply equally to Nos. 75 and 78 (from 
the same district), may date from the lst century A.D. and even the 
Ist century 3.0.1 In any case, it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
Nabateans calling themselves Zenobis and Julius lived or worked in close 
association with the Greeks of the Leucos Limen and Berenice roads, possibly 
those of the Roman camps at El-Mweih and Afrodito respectively. This may 
apply still more to the writer of the interesting No. 59 (also at Abu Quei‘, near 
El-Mweib station). After writing his piece in Nabatman, he repeated his own 
and his father’s names in Greek capitals, a task he found difficult.? 

Something similar happened in the writing of No. 71, in Wadi Gidami 
(Site T). A Nabatean, though keeping his native name, wrote it only in Greek 
and added his father's and grandfather’s names in Nabateen. From the way 
Green writes about finding this graffito, it seems to occur at a spot on the 
Philoteras road rather west of the Roman station in Wadi Gid&mi. This 
enclosure is now a hollow shell almost obliterated by wind-blown sand. It has 
yielded Roman.pottery in good preservation but no inscriptions. This route, 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions going back to Old Kingdom, and later connecting 
the port of Philoteras (built by Ptolemy Philadelphus) with the Nile, has (with 
Gidaémi) only two Roman stations ; one in the west in Wadi Qreiya ® (clearly 
built to deal with heavy stone traffic from the quarries of Mons Claudianus, 
which probably worked till the 4th century) and another in the east, in Wadi 
Semna, with several establishments from which we have recently-found 
inscriptions about quarrying under late Augustus and early Tiberius and again 
later under Antoninus (mid-2nd century). Late evidence at Semna is lacking, 
except possibly a little quarry evidence (concerning the use of slates) that may 
indicate Roman presence here till the 4th century or later. 

Wadi Hamama (Site 8) is a southern alternative branch of the Gidami road, 
which it rejoins near the Qreiya station. Beyond ite station at Abu Gerida (date 
uncertain) little is known about this district beyond ita Old Kingdom inscrip- 
tions and ita ancient workings. This seems an out-of-the-way spot to find 
Natebsen inscriptions unless a communicating cross-road ran between the 
Gidami-Hamama road and the Leucos Limen road (st Abu Quei'-El-Mweih). 
Several pieces of small, very fragmentary evidence recorded by Winkler in his 
field notes along a direction from the points just named to the place where he 
found our Nabatean inscription No. 61 enable me to mark this Roman road 


1 See below, p. 289, in connexion with Sites 18 and 14; Nos. 75, 77, 78. 

* C£. Tarn, Hellen. Oinlization, 3rd ed., 160, on the influence of Greek among Babylo nian 
priests (1st cent. 3.0.) and in Nabateen epitephs. 

* Brief notes in JEA 88 (1962), 102, 106, with Wilkinson MB. plan in Fig. 4, p. 108. ` 
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(probably a camel track for light, intercommunicating traffic) provisionally on 
the map. This north-south cross-route seams, again from new Winkler evidence, 
to have continued south of the Leucos Limen road as far as the Berenice road, 
near the Roman station of Didyme. Winkler, at Site 12 of the map in BSOAS xv, 
found a new rock shrine dedicated by the Romans to Pan. The inscriptions here 
are numerous, from hieroglyphic to Kufic, but mainly Roman Greek, these 
being (where dated) military under Tiberius. Disappointingly for our present 
purpose, Winkler found no Nabatean graffiti here. ' 

The Nabatean inscriptions at Sites 13 and 14 (Berenice road) offer interesting 
possibilities in relation to Roman evidence in this area. We can take these two 
sites, the cave shelter in Wadi Meni} and the Roman station Afrodito some miles 
south-east up the tributary Wadi Menih el-Heir (this being the main road to 
Berenice), as one. Insoriptions of all ages appear here, the Roman military ones, 
when dated, being mainly of late Augustus. Dr. Littmann has established the 
early nature of the Nabatean graffiti from both sites (Nos. 75, 77, and 78, all in 
older script, No. 77 being that of Julius mentioned above, No. 65 being by 
و‎ ° plasterer’). Wilkinson! copied a Latin inscription from a fallen lintel at 
Afrodito station. It is worn and partly erased but seems likely to be in A.D. 84 
(Domitian). It records the building of a praesidium at this spot by the Prefect 
of Berenice at the order of the Prefect of Egypt. Possibly a tightening of the 
protection and control of imports convoyed across the desert, as shown by the 
Coptos tariff stela of the same period.* If praestdium means the fort, then 
A.D. 84 would be late for the first construction of a fort in this area. It is possible 
that our Nabatewan plasterer took part in the building (or repairs). The next 
station south is Compasi (Bir Daghbeg). This, with three other stations, figures 
in the Coptos stela ? about two, vexillations of Legions 111 Cyrenaica and X XII 
Deiotariana, selected in equal numbers from centuries of cohorts for 
the work of repairing and building four forta or their water cisterns (Lacon). 
Mommsen * judged that this stela, for reasons that cannot be discussed here, 
might be late Augustus. The few dated inscriptions at our Sites 13 and 14 are 
from 2 5.0. to A.D. 6. There may well be a connexion between these and the 
vexillations inscription. It is an interesting possibility that some Nabateans 
may not only have settled down to & peaceful trade so soon after their predatory 
days but may be working with the Roman army. How and when they crossed. 
the Red Sea we can only guess—posaibly in the changed conditions following 
the Aelius Gallus expedition to Arabia in 27 or 25 3.0. 

Is there here & reflection of the vexed question * of the presence at Leuce 
Come of a ‘centurion’ with his garrison, (as well as?) an official acting as 


1 MS. XX XVIII; to appear in Chron. 3 Egypts (1954) ; for the suggested date I am indebted 
to Mr. Erio ۰ 

2 OGIS 674; SB 8004; IGR, 1183. 

* CIL iii, 6627 (Dem. i, 2488) ; A. H. M. Jones, Cities, 807 (478, n. 18). 

t Ephem. Epig. v (1884), 5, No. 16. 

5 Periplus of Erythr. Sea, 19. 
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el-Shuqàftya, beside the ancient Nile Canal along Wadi Tümilàt) is somewhat 
baffimg. Naville + considers it to be the aite of Thou (or Tohu) and it appears in 
the Anton. Itin. on the Pelusium-Daphnse-Memphis road, the Babylon- 
Heroopolis-Berapeum-Clygma road, and the Berapeum-Magdolum-Pelusium 
road. The Nota gives Cohors I Augusta Pannonicrum as the garrison here. 
In considering the comparatively early date of No. 81 (mid-lst century 3.0.), 
it is useful to remember that this wadi depression had always been the main line 
of penetration into Egypt from the north-east; Ptolemy Philadelphus had 
found it neceasary to put up a wall of defence against enemy attack from the 
east, as related in the Pithom stele,* at, Heroopolis, slightly east of our Site 15. 

The main road from Syria (Herodotus, Augustus, Hadrian, Josephus on the 
passage of the Roman troops, etc.) seems always to have been along the coast 
from Raphia, via Rhinocorura, Ostracine, Mons Casius, Gerra to Pelusium, 
these names being spelled in many ways by ancient writers. The position of the 
ruins at Qasr Gheit (Site 18), as of several other virtually uninvestigated sites * 
in the desert east of the present Suez Canal, seams odd unleas we take into 
account Pliny’s statement * that there were three alternative routes across the 
desert between the coast near Lake Birbonis and Clyama, two eventually 
joining and all by-passing the Nile~Red Sea route. 

There is no room here to follow all the arguments and theories as to the date 
and place of origin of the Roman Zeus (or Jovis) Caaius cult and ita later spread, 
never to a great extent, over the empire, as far as Germany and Spain.* Both 
Strabo 7 and Pliny * say that a temple of Zeus Casius existed at Mons Casius 
near Pelusium. As Clédat worked at El-Mahemdiya (almost certainly the aite of 
Gerra) under the impression at first that it was the site of Mons Casius, the latter 
site has not been properly examined. Clédat’s mistake set De Vogiié off on a false 
scent, so that the latter saw a connexion between our Nabateen inscription 
No. 82 and Zeus Casius. De Vogüé aggravated this mistake by himself laying 
down another false scent *; he identified Nabatean inscriptions elsewhere 
(e.g. Bostra and Biah or ST) with a god Qagiu, whereas Eissfeldt 1° and Littmann 
have now proved that this is the name of a tribe. Wiegand !! (followed by PW, 
8.0. Kaaios, 2266) has still further complicated matters by wrongly describing the 
Zeus statue found at Pelusium !* as if it occurred at Mons Casius (i.e. at Katib 

1 Store-Cily af Pithom, 36. Known till the Notit. Digs. (Bth oent.). Mommsen thinks it may 
be the fortified town called Arabia by Hierocles (6th oent.). If so, it هد‎ probably the equally 
unidentified Arabius given by George of Cyprus (A.D. 606) in the same eparchy. Maspéro (P Egypte 
bysontine, 185) gives Arabis as a wdc (as distinct from & mere oasrum) till the 6th—7th oentury. 

3 Ball, Eg. in the Class, Geographers, 141-2. 

* Sethe, Urkunden, i, 04; soo Tarn, JEA 15 (1929), 16. 

* e.g. at Qatfya. * y, 12-13. 

۰ Cumont, Religions orientales, 104, 254, n. 35; Salad, Dull. de corresp. hellénique (1923), 
160-189. 

1 xvi, 2, 89-8 (760). ty, 68. 

* Syris centrale, 96, No. 5 (Pl. 18) ; 102-5, No. 4 (PL 14). 

19 Baal Zephon, Leus Kasios, 38. Littmann, see above, p. 281. 

11 Archdol, Anzeiger (1920), 86-7. 

13 Achilles Tatius, ili, 6 (dated by Gaxeloe as the end of the 8rd cent). 
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el-Qals). It seams, therefore, that any discussion of Zeus Casius in connexion 
with our.Bite 17 inscription is now irrelevant. At the same time, & Zeus Caaius 
cult existed in this area, as proved by the statements of Strabo and Pliny and 
by Clédat’s discovery of a fragmentary Greek inscription + (at Pelusium) which 
is a dedication to Deus Casius. The fragment has lost ita date but Clédat thought, 
on finding another Greek fragment bearing the name of a Prefect under Hadrian, 
that the dedication must have been on behalf of Hadrian. Tarn * says that 
Zeus Casius travelled from the mountain sacred to this god in’ Seleucia (near 
Antioch) to Egypt and did not achieve human form till Hadrian's time. 

When the troops of Augustus were at Gerra in January, 4 B.0., an architrave 
inscription * was put up by C. Turranius (Prefect, 7—4 5.0.), but this makes no 
mention of Zeus Casius. When Herodotus * had passed Mons Casius, he described 
it only as a geographical spot with no reference to ite being a shrine. Clédat also 
found at El-Mahemdiya several Greek fragmenta ^ (apparently from Roman or 
Byzantine tombstones) of which nothing has yet been made. The Anton. Itin. 
misses Gerra but the place is given, with the other coastal towns, by Hierocles 
(oa. A.D. 535), Stephanus of Byzantium (a.D. 527—565), and by George of 
Cyprus (a.n. 606). The unidentified place Soenna given by Hierocles next to 
Gerra seams to be the Soenas extra Gerasa * of the Notë. Dign. (Sth century). 
If so, the garrison stationed here was tha Ala I Herculta, but (as usual with the 
Notitia) we cannot be sure until what date. By the time of the Arab invasion 
(7th oentury), of the line of castra and 7réA«s along the Mediterranean coast 
only Pelusium and Rhinocorura stil had any garrisons to put up a mild 
resistance.’ At some date within this period a Nabatean inscribed his piece 
(our No. 82) on a small altar in what seems to be part of the ancient garrison 
buildings of Gerra, probably after they were abandoned, ie. after the first 
quarter of the 5th century. Unfortunately, Clédat has given no sketch of the 
Mahemdiya altar or of the building in which it stood. 

On the possibility of an earlier date, it seems likely that a rapid increase of 
Nabatean trade into Egypt from the north-east took place after the annexation 
of Arabia in A.D. 106, Evidence of road building from Syria to the Red Sea at 
this date comes from two Karanis letters ? sent by a soldier stationed at Bostra 


1 Ann. Serv. 14 (1914), 82 ; the two fragments repub. in 8B 5689, 4527, with restored Hadrian 
titles (Clédat had restored Antoninus titles). 

* Hellen, Civil, 343 ; no authority given. 

* Found by Olédat, Acad. Insor. (1905), 608; SB 982, IGR i, 1109, Ana. Hpig. (1906), 51; 
Stein, Prafekten, 19. 

4ii, 6, 158; iti, 5. Notes by Wiedemann, Herod. Zweites Buch, 61-4, 583-4. 

* Ann. Serv. 10 (1910), 215 (fig. 2), 217 (fig. 4) ; a selection, omitting four fain Qd need. 
to be pert of the same metrical eprtaph, is grven in SB 3976-3987. 

* Van Berchem, PArmds de Diooletien, 63-4. 

* Maspéro, 'Bgyple byzantine, 28-0, 82. 

t Youtie and Winter, Pap. and Ostr. from Koranis, 2nd series, viti, Nos. 465-6. These confirm 
Deas. 5884, 58450 (viam [novam] a finibus Syrias wsque ad mare Rubrum) ; references by Rostovzeff, 
Storia econ. e sociale, 183, n. 19, and Turner, J RS 42 (1952), 183. Deas. 5842, 5845, 5845b, are 
from the same highway. 
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contrary, I still congider that some of them may oome from Bir el-Dakhal 
(Bite 3, see BSOAS xv, p. 1). I am now reasonably certain that Wilkinson did not 
visit the coastal rocks of El-Gemsa (Site 4) and that none of our Nos. 35-49 
comes from that spot. Nabatean graffiti, however, are found there as Wilkinson 
reporta in his Modern Egypt and Thebes (vol. ii, 885) that Rüppell told him he 
had found them in grottoes at that spot (cf. BSO.AS xv, p. 1). Rüppell in his book, 
pub. in 1829 (Reise in Nubien, vol. i, pp. 139-140, on El-Gemsa and G. el-Zeit) 
does not give the ' Sinaitic ' inscriptions. 
Stte 15 ۱ 

Aimé-Giron in his article (Ann. Serv. 39, 347) mentions the existence of 
Clermont-Ganneau’s eight-line inscription from Tell el-Bhuqafiys. The stela, 
it appears, is in the Cairo Museum, No. 45053. 
Site 18 

Aimé-Giron (Lo.) calls this site Qagrawét and mentions the inscription from 
the Nabatean temple. He says that the relic is in the Iamatlia Museum and that, 
in addition to ita publication by Clédat, it was noticed by De Vogüé in ۰ 
Insor. (1911), 433, and published later in the Rép. d’épig. sémétique, No. 1487. 
Bite T l 

Aimé-Giron (Lc.) mentions Newberry’s three Nabatean graffiti from Wadi 
Gid&mi (pub. by Cook, the Rép. d'épig. sém. and by Clermont-Ganneau). He 
gives in Pl. LI a copy. of our No. 70, from a photograph taken by Bisson de la 
Roque in 1922. 
Site 9 : 

Aimáé-Giron (p. 348) gives a facsimile of Golénisheff’s inscription from Qustir 
el-Banat (our Nos. 57 and 52). As both his transliteration and translation differ 
materially from Dr. Littmann’s, I give them here :— 


253 DIW *3 OK) pom 
Patz! Wai fils de Sakmallals, en bien. 
There is no time to ask Dr. Littmann to reconsider his readings of some of the 
graffiti from Sites 1 and 3 in the light of what I say in this Addendum. It may 
be possible to return briefly to this subject at & later date. 


, 


TWO EYEWITNESS REPORTS ON AN EXPEDITION OF 
. .THE KING OF KISH (QAIS) AGAINST ADEN 
By 8. D. Gorrgmw 


RABIC documenta containing eyewitness reporta on historical events are 
very rare. They are the more weloome when they complement and 
illustrate the often very deficient literary sources. This is the case with the 
excerpts from two business letters of the 12th century published here, one sent 
from Aden to India and one from the same town to Cairo. Both passages 
describe one and the same event: the attack on Aden by a fleet.sent by the 
King of Kish with the aim of taking the town or at least a part of it. 
Kish (Qaia) ! is a small island in the Persian Gulf, situated near the mainland 
of Tran-exactly below 54 E. and 26۰30 N., being the last island of any size 
before one reaches the Strait of Hormuz, as one sails from Iraq along the Persian 
coast. Its situation made it an ideal maritime stronghold in medieval seafaring 
conditions and in the 11th oentury it took the place of Siraf, the famous 
emporium of the Abbasid period, as the main centre of commerce between Iraq, 
Tran, and India—a position which later passed to Hormuz, Bender Abbas and, 
- in the 18th century, Bushire. The geographer Yaqit, who had visited the 
island several times on his commercial travels, describes its king as the overlord 
of that whole sea and as ruler of Oman, and says that he looked like a Persian 

_and dressed like a Dailamite. However, the ruling house of Kish was of South 

. Arabian origin, and the king mentioned in Document no. 1, L 9, published here, 
has an Arabic name, or at least surname ; thus it seems that they adopted the 
attire of the Buwayhid (Dailamite) Sultans of Iraq, the splendour of whose 
court was emulated by many smaller rulers. Despite the murderous climate of _ 
the island—the inconveniences of which were so drastically described by 
Qaxzwini, vol. 2, p. 167, L 21 &q.—it succeeded, in the 11th and the greater part 
of the 12th century, in obtaining the control of the sea route to India and so 
attracted a considerable influx of population. Thus, as late as 1176, the 
Spanish Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudela reported the presence there of 
a Jewish community of about 500 families, while ths Muslim geographers 
described it in general terms as a fine, flourishing town. 

1 ‘This Permen name, which appears to-day on the maps as Quis, is very differently spelled in 
Arabio and European sources, of. the detailed analysis m M. Streck’s article in the Hnogolopedia 
of Islam, sv. Kais. In the documenta dealing with the events described here, the island is 
invariably called Kish. However, in the literary sources recounting it, the name is spelled gys 
in the narrative and ks in the quotation of the words of the sailors coming of that aland, which 
change ıs obviously intended to show them as speaking Persian. gin gys was no doubt pronounoed 
in the Bedouin-South Arabian way as a g, formed very far beck, while k in ks also represents a g, 
the Perman g being written as 2 k with three dots or a stroke superscript, these ,تمعن‎ 
however, being often omitted. Thus the actual name of the island probably was ' Guess ', and 
so indeed it is spelled in some of the accounts of the European travellers who first vimted it. 
See Streck, av. A full discussion of the medieval sources an this island is found m Arnold T. 
Wilson, Ths Persian Gulf, 1928, pp. 95-100. 
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(hallaj), Abyssinian cubeb ( faghira), lac, saffron (carnaba), Amlaj- myrobalan, 
cassia (saltkha) and, as a present, clove. Moreover, as was usual in letters fron: 
Aden to Cairo, textiles and vessels of all descriptions and largely of Egyptian 
manufacture were ordered, in addition to a carefully described robe (thaub), no 
doubt for the writer’s own use. 

Letter 2 enables us also to asnailal the Voncahlisata dea Aten” For in 
it the sender assures the addressee that he had written to Abû Ba'id ad-Dimyatit— 
the Arabic name of Halfon b. Nethan’él, one of the most prominent Cairine 
India merchants—to help him in his business, mentioning also two North 
African merchants, who were at that time in Cairo on their way home from 
Aden. Now Halfon was in Aden in the spring of 1134 (as can be ascertained 
from two dated documenta," while already in 1136 letters dispatched by him 
from Cairo or North Africa or Spain or all these places together arrived in that 
town 3; on his way back from Aden he had sent from the Sudanese port 
‘Aidhab to his brother, the head of the rabbinical court in Cairo, a letter in 
which he recommended to him the two North African merchants just 
alluded to. All this taken together makes it certain that our letter wa’ sent in 
1135 and this is in complete accordance with the situation described in the 
Muslim historian’s report of the event, to the discussion of which we now turn. 

At that time, Aden was held by two ' cousins’, a grandson‘and a great- 
grandson respectively of the brothers Mas'üd and ‘Abbas mentioned above. 
They had been installed by the former rulers of the greater part of Yemen, the 
Sulaihids, who in their turn nominally recognized the suzerainty of the Fatimids 
af Egypt. One of the cousins, ‘Alt b. Abr’l-Gharat, possessed the castle 
al-Khadra’, which, as said above, commanded the sea and the porte, while 
the other, Saba’ b. Abt Su‘tid, held Ta‘ker, which guarded the gates and the 
entrance to the town from the land. Each received the import and export duties 
paid at the entrance to the town under his command. This system, although it 
had then been in force for almost 50 years, was the cause of much strife—and 
' certainly was intended to be so by the overlords of the Zurai'ids.5 In addition, 
the town population did not always accept without resistance the yoke of the 
ruthless extortioners of ite riches. - Matters became particularly acute when 
the representatives of the two ‘ cousins’ in Aden came jnto more or lees open 


conflict. This moment was rightly regarded by the king of Kish as appropriate - 


for an attack on that important town. We give now a résumé of Ibn al-Muj&wir's 
account of the event, which will be followed by a discussion of the additional in- 
formation to be gathered from the documents printed at the end of this article. 


a TEL aad EN of ay lloc: 

2 As may be learnt from HN3, dispatched from Aden in the autumn of 1187. 

? No, G18. 

4 Kay, op. oit., p. 67. of. Ibn Muj&vir, p. 122, IL 6 and 8, p. 124, L 4 

s“ Zural‘ids ' is used here a fortiori, Zurai' being the grandfather of Baba’. This is already the 
usage of the medieval Muslim historians, e.g. Ibn dl-Mujiwir, p. 124, L 8, calls the overlords of 
the castles al-Ehadrà' and Ta ker ' The sonn donee although only one of them aotnally was 
a descendant of Zurai'. 


! 
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According to Ibn al-Mujawir, the king of Kish intended to take the town 
as a whole from the Zurai‘id cousins. Some of the ships sent by him must have 
been of types not common in Aden ; however, as the text is much mutilated in 
this place, we had better discuss the men-of-war of Kish, while considering the 
additional information to be gathered from the documenta. The aggressors 
weighed anchor ‘ under the mountain of Sirah *, which was the usual anchorage 
for ships arriving at Aden," and sent word to the commander of the two castles 
to surrender. The commander of al-Khadra’, which was, of course, immediately 
threatened, replied : ‘I am your slave, the town is your town and you may 
appoint as governor over it whomsoever you like.’* On the receipt of this 
answer, the crews 3 disembarked and feasted on the food and the wine sent to 
them by the lord of al-Khadra’, their commander warnihg them m vain to 
beware of a strategem-—for which purpose he recited high-sounding and not 
very appropriate Arabic verses, quoted in full The lord of the inland fort 
Ta’ker took advantage of his cousin’s plight and offered to attack the intruders, 
if the other would cede him al-Khadra’. The latter, ‘a man unclean as 
a thousand relievings of the bowels’, i.e. a coward, accepted that offer—which 
gave opportunity for the quotation of other Arabic verses somewhat out of 
place—whereupon the garrison of Ta’ker rushed upon the drunken sailors and 
cut off the heads of all those who had not heeded the warnings of their com- 
mander and returned to their ships. From that time on the place where that 
slaughter occurred was called Jamajim, i.e. ‘ skulls ۰ 

One need be no Miet Mab historias in ans bi ecoute Oe 
account the stereotyped traits of ancient Arab war stories mixed with some 
authentic details. The stratagem ; the feasting with cups of wine going round , 
a rather unlikely scene in a Muslim town; the unheeded warning expressed in 
Arabic verses—although the aggressors obviously spoke Persian (see note 1) ; 
the ignominious cowardice of one party—also illustrated by verses; and finally 
the mtiological conclusion: the explanation of a present-day name of a place 
through a certain detail of the events recounted; all this belongs to the 
technique of the Ayyaém al-‘Arab and shows that the story, as we have it, must 
have been written down a considerable time after the eventa described. 

The situation is, of course, quite different with the accounts given in letters 
written a few weeks or months after the raising of the siege. It is also 
characteristic that the letter sent from Aden to India gives us more details 

1 af. Loefgren, Texte, 1, p. 65; 1. 4. To-day Stra is the name of tho smal! island which protects 
the outer, eastern, port of Aden, as may be seen on any map of the town. 

31e. he would be prepared to serve them, just as he held the castio at present DE hia Guiera 
overlord. 

"In fhe text: Sash), a Paud: reed aguas lions: eet aei it the Deron galt 
cf. Loefgren, Texte, 1, p. 44, note 3, and b, p. 25. Ibn Muj&wr, indeed, reports m his desoription 
of Qals (Kish) that ita prince had nexther cavalry nor infantry, all the people of the island being 
mariners, of. op. cdit., p. 100. 

‘of Loefgren, Texte, p. 45, note 11. There could hardly be a doubt that the reading was 
correct. The famous Dair al-Jamijim, ‘ The Convent of the Skulls ', in Iraq, the scene of a great 
battle in A.D. 701, would be a parallel ; of. Encyclopedia of Islam, s.v. 
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dixi, obviously meaning ‘ regular troops Document 1, l. 19, corresponding 
to 'askar in Document 2, 1. 2D)—whereupon the aggressors, who already had 
suffered much from lack of food and water (Document 1, Il. 16 and 17), had to. 
retreat. The interesting lesson to be learned from the account common to the 
two documents is that even a limited naval force was of decisive importance in 
medieval warfare on the Arabian coast. 

This little comparative study of the literary and documentary évidence 
about a small-scale occurrenoe—not, however, devoid of historical significance— 
shows how much our knowledge of the medieval history of the Middle Kast 
would gain if the hundreds of thousands of letters and other documenta which 
have been found in Egypt, and many of which have re&ched European 
libraries, were made the object of systematic regearch. As far as the Genizah 
papers are concerned—documents written in Hebrew characters, but mostly in 

- the Arabic language— work is now well in progress. 

For the convenience of the reader the Hebrew originals are here transcribed 
into Arabio, with all their deviations from classical grammar retained. 
Hebrew numerals are rendered by Arabic. However, as Hebrew documents of 
that period invariably never use alif fagila, it would be irritating if it were 
constantly omitted ; therefore it is added everywhere. All letters are, of course, 
rendered. by their appropriate Arab equivalents, e.g. 2 by g or è, "T by » or 3, 
2 by card, & by u» ض‎ or b, respectively, etc. Both oopyiste added many 
diacritical points, but not throughout the letters. alif maggüra is printed in all 
cases where the usage requires it. Where the Hebrew text has two wows or 124, 
one Arabio with a shadda is printed. Instead of the so-called plene writing 
a damma or kasra is put in the Arabio transcript. It is to be hoped that the 


complete originals will be included in a volume containing all the documents of . 


the medieval Indian merchants coming from the Genizah. 


Document 1 (University Library, Cambridge, T.-8. 20. 197) 
It is a pleasant duty for me to thank the Librarian for the permission to 
publish these fragmenta, and Dr. Serjeant for valuable suggestions. 


.)9( وکان هذه السنه اول الوقت جهز ولد الممید )10( صاحب کیش الى عدن طلب : 
e‏ من عدرل e e )11( by‏ اخذ اهاز وکان جهازه نرمتین کار )12( و v‏ 
شف‌ارات وعشمره جاشجبات وف ام )18( تقدیر ۷۰۰ رجل وقمدوا فی مکلا عدن 
ينتظروا (14) الزآکب وم Ls‏ البلد فكان فى البلد خوف (15) كثير B ee‏ ینعم 
الله ول بوفقهم وقتل )16( منهم Gd‏ کثیر وت مرآکہم ومانوا عطش (17) وجوع 
وکان اول جهاز وصل WS AMI‏ الناخدا )18( رامشت فقاتلوم by‏ ينصرم الله فلمن 
lIn a letter, written in Tarim, Hadhramaut, on Oth December, 1958, Dr. R. B Serjeant‏ 


informs me that the term doi» is indeed found in a Yemenite manuscript dealing with tribal 
lew in the sense of ‘ professional soldier’. 
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(= فلا) دخلوا )19( المركيين الى البندر اطلعوا فيهم الدیوان الكشير )20( فانطردوا من 
oul‏ وصاروا پدوروا فى البحر )21( وم ینصر۸ الله فمضوا على po]‏ صوره مقتولین 
)28( خاسر ین . . 
Notes ro THE TzxTr or Document 1‏ 
L 15. j5, reading doubtful.‏ 
Document 2, 1. 22, S!‏ .كبن .17 .1 
DocumEnr 2 (University Library, Cambridge, T.-8. 1875 f. 5)‏ 
(8Y‏ ... واما اخبارنا (4) وما طرا Ede‏ بعد سفرک فهو شی» بطول شرحه )8( ولو 
ce el‏ عشره پات ital‏ وشن ما GS, Y Lite (6) HUE‏ ذلك ‘Shue‏ 
اخنصر عا آکتبه (D)‏ وجیم اابنا لسافرین یمرفوک عا كا )8( وما سفعوا ورا 
وا الما کنا نقاسی pel‏ شهری (9) زمان ۸ d‏ البحر وحن ad d‏ وا Se‏ 
ف S (10) sl‏ ولا صغير الا فى الحصون od.‏ الحصون الا ببوت )11( فارغه همتاساه 
عدو ينظرنا وننظره وم لا مجسروا )12( جوا لین واهل البلد ما معهم جهاز 
بدخلو| ec!‏ به )18( الا کلن HE‏ من dole‏ واجتمع فی البلد JAE‏ (14) الى رحل 
ولو کان قبل معهم فی JI‏ ۰ رجل Ly (15) U‏ الناس مر بو تهم الا وصلوا 
والعدو فى ly (16) WN‏ قد هی‌بوا من ec ys‏ حت ظفر الله م (17) وزع ood‏ 
وه فى صبره مع الصاح وافتتلوا ۵ )18( واهل sH‏ وفتل مع ديار جاعه وهزت روم 
ey )19(‏ ما کان قد SF‏ طم بصیرہ eC‏ (20) کانوا قد ملکوا ashe‏ اه ونزلوا ہا 
قاطنين ليل ونهار (21) حتی [X T] erde Lb‏ طرا وصاروا ف البحر والناس (22) فى 
d‏ مکی رامشت وخرجوا هم ریدوا )28( ENK, p‏ طیب" 
فتشتتوا فى البحر )24( عبن ویسار ودخلا الرکنان بالسلامه ودخل )05( الهم السکر 
PET‏ هم حبله لا [X]K à‏ )28( ولا ف al‏ فرجعوا راحوا خلف JA‏ الى 
ان طاب )7( هم EJ‏ وسافروا وشرح خبرم يطول by‏ عضوا الا )28( منکسر بن 
. مقتولین خاسرین فالله du‏ بزید یکفینا (29) شرم ولا بزید پُرینا وجوههم .. 
Nores ro TEE Taxr or DooumÉNT 2 :‏ 
L13. jJ pronounced ‘ kullin’? or—to-day in Yemen— kullain', meaning‏ 


‘every one’, of. Landberg-Zettersteen, Glossaire Datinois, p. 2580, Goitein, 
Jemensca, noa. 922-7. 


1,18. èL» the reading of the first letter is doubtful. Alternative: id 
("1 or 5). 
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. . Dooumanr No. 1 (Y 24) 
University Library, Cambridge, Taylor Schechter Collection (Glasses) 
MB. 20.187 

(1) This year, at the beginning of seafaring time, the son of al-‘Amid, 
(10) the ruler of Kish, sent an expedition’ against Aden demanding & part of 
the town, which (11) was refused, whereupon he sent this expedition. It 
consisted of two big burmas, (12) of three shaffáras and ten jdshujiyas, altogether 
manned with (13) about 700 men. They remained in the haven (makalla’) of: 
Aden attending (14) the (incoming) ships, but did not enter the city. The 
people of the city were very much afraid of them, but God did not give them. 
victory and success. Many of them (16) were killed and their ships were thrust 
with spears and they died of thirst (17) and hunger. The first of the (merchants’) 
ships to arrive were the two vessels of the shipmaster (18) Rám(a)shat. They 
attacked them, but God did not give them victory. As soon as (19) the ships 


, entered the port (bandar), they- were manned with a great number of regular 


troops, (20) whereupon the enemy was chased from the port (bandar) and began 
to disperse on the sea. (21) Thus God did not give them victory and they made 
off in the most MN way, after having NUR great losses (22) and 
humiliation . 


Document No. 2 (G 1) 
Parenter Library, Cambridge, ‘Taylor Schechter Collection 
MB. 1835 fol. 5 


(8) As to the news from here (4) and all that befell us since you left—to 
explain all this would take too much space, (5) and even if T filled ten leaves to 
describe only a part of what befell (6) us, it would not suffice. However, I want 
to write concisely, (7) in particular as all our friends, who departed from here, . 
will inform you about what happened (8) and what they heard and saw. In 
short, we fought the enemy for two months, (9) the enemy being on the aea: and 
we on the land. There did not remain in the town (10) high or low; evérybody 
took his refuge in the castles, while below the castles were only (11) empty 
houses and fight with the enemy ; we faced each other, but they did not dare 
(12) to land, while the people of the town had no vessels for attacking their ships. 
(18) Thus each was afraid of thé other, and there assembled in the town about 
(14) 2,000 men; however, if there ‘had been in the town (before) only 500, 


' the (15) people would not have fled from their houses} but the soldiers arrived 


only when the enemy had already entered the haven (makalla’); (16) and the 
people remained far from their houses, until God overcame the enemy (17) and 
made the sea. bad, while they were in Stra in the morning. They joined battle 
with (18) the people of the town, a number of them was killed near the houses 
of the latter and their heads were cut off (19), and what they had brought.with 
them to fîra was taken as booty, for they (20) had conquered Sîra and stayed 
there a night and a day, (21) when the disaster befell them and they returned to 
their ships, whilé our men (22) were on the land. Finally, thére arrived two ships : 
of Ramshat. The enemy tried (23) to seize them, but the wind was good, so that 
they were dispersed on the sea (24) left and right. The two ships entered the port 
safely, where they were immediately manned (25) with troops. At this juncture, 


` the enemy could not do anything more, either in the port (26) or in the town. 
4 " ۳ 


) 
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Therefore, they retreated behind the mountain (of Sire), until the wind 
(27) became good for them and they made off. . It would take too long to go into 
details. In any case they left after (28) having been beaten and suffering heavy 
losses and humiliation. May God, praise to dou preserve us from (29) their evil 
and never show, us their faces again. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF TIRMIDHI’S JAMI 
By James Rosson 


BO ‘Isa Muhammad b. ‘Îsa b. Sawra b. Shaddad b. al-Dabbàk al-Bulamt 
al-Büghi al-Tirmidhi is famous for his collection of traditions which is one 

of the six books now generally recognized by Sunnis. He is reported to have 
said that his grandfather belonged to Marw, but removed from there in the time 
of Al-Laith b. Sayyar! to Tirmidh,? a town on the north bank of the Ámü 
Daryü. Like many others Tirmidhi travelled in pursuit of learning, and heard 
traditions from numerous Khurásánis, Iraqis, and Hijazis? He was a pupil . 
of Bukhari, and also heard traditions from some of Bukbári's shatkhs, such as . 
Qutaiba b. Sa‘id al-Baghlani (d. 240),-‘AN b. Hujr al-Marwasi (d. 244), Abū 
Kuraib Muhammad b. al-‘Ala’ al-Kttfi (161-248), and Muhammad b. Baghshar 
al-Bagri (167-252). An interesting story is told to illustrate his power of ^ 
committing traditions to memory. On the way to Mecca he met a shaskh from 
whose traditions he had copied out two jus’. Thinking he had these notes-with 
him, he began to question the shaikh about his traditions, but he was surprised 
to find that, instead of his notes, he had brought some blank sheets of paper. 
He continted his questions with these sheets in his hand, and after a time the 
shatkh noticed that they were blank and rebuked him, whereupon Tirmidhi 
assured him that he knew his traditions by heart. The shaikh was unconvinced 
of his genuineness even when he recited his traditions to him, so Tirmidhi 
` Baked him to recite some others. The shatkh recited 40 traditions and Tirmidht 
repeated them without making a single mistake, thus showing his remarkable 
powers of committing traditions to memory. 

It is said that when Bukhari died no one succeeded him in Khuraésan to 
compare with Tirmidhi in knowledge, memory, piety, and asceticiam.* He is 
commonly referred to as al-darir (blind), his blindness usually being attributed 
to his weeping over Bukhàri's death.” Dhahabi remarks that he remained blind 
for two years; but the suggestion has been made that he was born blind, 
a suggestion difficult to accept.® 

Amid the generl praise accorded to Tirmidhi there is one discordant nê 


- 3 Al-Laith b. Nag b. Bayykr. of. Yüqüt, Geog. Worterd., iv, 25; HAj! Ehallfa, v, 121. ` 

۶ Ibn Khair, Fihrisa, 118. 

*Sam‘inl, Ansett, 108a; Ibn Hajar, Takdhib altakgkib (Haidarkbéd, 1825-8), ix, 387; 
F. Wüstenteld, Dis Geschichischreiber der Araber und ihre Werke (Gottingen, 1883), No. ۰ 

* Bam'An!, loo. ait., has Qutaibe b. Iemå'Tl al-Ba'lāni, and he mentions also Handd b. al-farî 
al-Küfi, Muhammad b. Mish al-Bagrt, and ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Rabmkn al-D&rim! al-Bamarqandi, 
who do not seem to have been ghaibhs of Bukhirt. Ibn al-Qaisar&n! (X. al-jam' bain bitAbos Abi 
Napr al-KalabaghM wa-Abt Bakr al-Istahint, Yiaidarübüd, 1823) gives Hanid and 'Abdallkh az 
&ubhonties quoted by Muslim alone. If Muhammad b. Müsá is the man mentioned in Tahghid, 
ix, 482, though Tirmidh] quoted him, there is no indication that Bukhiri did. Ibn Ehalhk&n 
(De Slane), li, 679, gives Qutaiba, ‘Alt, Ibn Begbsb&r ‘ and others’. 

* Dhahsb!, TadkEirat al-huffts (Haidaribdd, 1815), H, 188; Takghib, tx, 388. i 
* Tagh., loo. cit. 1 Tadh., loc. cit. ;. 102 ,اه‎ ix, 389. * EL, iv, 790۰ , 
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Ibn Harm (383-456) is quoted as saying in his K. al-tgdl (or stivgal), ‘ Muhammad 
b. ‘Îsã b. Bawra is unknown '.! Dhahabi says that no attention is to be paid to 
this remark, as it merely means that he was unaware of Tirmidhi's works. But 
Ibn Hajar is not inclined to agree with this. He points out that Ibn al-Faradi 
(351—403) had given Tirmidh! his due in his work AI-mu'talsf woal-mukhtalsf, and 
that he could not have missed this.* He says that Ibn Hazm spoke in the same 
way of other well-known authorities, and seams to accuse him of being perverse. 
Tirmidhi died in the village of Btigh, six parasangs from Tirmidh, moet 
probably in 3 

His collection of traditions is commonly given the title of Jame‘, an 
appropriate one, as the work deals with other matters besides law. Sometimes 
it is called Alama‘ al-kabir, and sometimes it is called Sunan. Ibn al-Nadim 
and ۲20۵۷ distinguish it by calling it K. al-gahth.4 The Meerut edition (1286) 
calls it the book generally known as the Jams‘ of Tirmidhi, but lower down gives 
it the title of Sunan. Abû ‘AH Mangūr b. ‘Abdallah al-Khalidi quotes Tirmidhi 
as saying, ‘I composed this book and submitted it to the learned of Hijaz, 
‘Iraq, and Khurasan, and they were pleased with it’. Khalidi adds that if 
anyone has this book in the house, it is as though he had a prophet speaking in 
his house.’ The Jam‘ has deservedly been considered important, although 
Muslims were slow to give it general recognition. A very valuable feature is the 
discussion of each tradition and the use of technical terms to establish ita degree 
of authority. Tirmidhi ends with & chapter in which he gives some explanation 
of his terminology, but unfortunately it is not as complete as one would have 
desired. He is, however, to be given oredit for his attempt to classify traditions 
according to their relative worth, thus producing a work which holds an 
important place in the development of a critical analysis. ` 

TRANSMITTERS OF TIRMIDHTS TRADITIONS 

A number of men are mentioned as having transmitted traditions from 
Tirmidh. Sam ‘ani mentions the following: Muhammad .b. Sahl al-ghaszal, 
Yakz b. Muhammad al-dthgan, Abul Nagr al-Rashadi (d. 339), Abū ‘Ali b. 
al-Harb, the Aafiz, Hammad b. Shakir al-Nasafi (d. o. 290), Abul ‘Abbas 
. al-Mahbthbi (d. 346), and Al-Hushaim b. Kulaiba al-Shashi.’? Yaqfit, who gives 


1 Dhahabi, Mian al-i‘idal (Cairo, 1325), Hi, 117; Tahdhib, ix, 888. Miein has {pal and 
Takgkib has شم‎ Brookelmann, GAL., Supp. i, 695, mentions both. 

* of. Brock., op. oit., 578, where it is noted that Ibn Haxm praised this work by Ibn al-Faradt. 

* Ibn Khair, Fihrisa, 118, says Sunday night, 18th Ramadan, 270; Ibn Khall, ii, 670, says 
Bunday night, 18th Rajab, 270; Tadh., ii, 188, says 18th Rajab, 279; Takdhib, ix, 888, says 
Rajab, 270; Sam'ünt, Ans3b, 106e, says some years after 270; Yaqût, Geog. Wûrterb., 1, 844, 
agrees with Ham'&nL Ihn Khall. quotes Bam'Rn! as giving 275, but this does not agree with 
Ansith, 1082. 

4 Fihrist (Cairo, 1848), 825 ; Geog. Wórterb., 1, 844. The Cairo edition of the "موق‎ (1350/1981) 
entitles it Sabih aL TirmigA. 

* Tadh., ii, 188. 

"of. L Goldxiher, Muhammedanische Studien, H, 250 ff. 

' This must bo an error for Al-Haitham b. Kulsib el-Ghiigh! mentioned by Y&qüt, Dhahabi, 
and Ibn Hajar. See below. 
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some scattered references to Tirmidhi, mentions only Mabbübi + of those named 
above, and adds Abū Bakr Muhammad b. al-Nadr al-Ismithani * (d. before 320), 
Abt Salama al-Nadr b. Rasiil al-Bardadi al-Samargandi,? Abū fad al-Haitham 
b. Kulaib al-Shashi‘ (d. 335), and Abul Harith Asad b. Hamdüyah b. Sad 
al-Warthini al-Nasafi® (d. 315). Of those mentioned already Dhahabi 5 gives 
Hammad, Mabbübi and Haitham, adding Makhil b. al-Fadl:(d. 318), 
Muhammad b. Mahmfid b. ‘Anbar,’ ‘Abd b. Muhammad (each of these having 
the ntsba Nasafi), and Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Hasanfiyah (248-340-+), saying that 
there were a number of others. Ibn Hajar gives Mahbibi, Haitham, Asad, and 
‘Abd mentioned already, and also Abū Himid Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah b. 0 
al-Marwazi, the merchant, Ahmad b. Yüsuf al-Nasafi, Dàwüd b. Nasr b. 
Suhail al-Bazdawi, Mahmüd b. Numair and his son Muhammad, Muhammad 
b. Makki al-Nasafi, Abū Jafar Muhammad b. Sufyüàn b. al-Nadr 
al-Nasafi, and Muhammad b. al-Mundhir b. Ba'id al-Harawi (d. 308), stating 
that there were also others. It is not clear whether all those who are 
mentioned transmitted the whole of the Jams‘, as it is merely said that they 
tranamitted from Tirmidhi without anything being said of how much they 
transmitted. While it is possible that most or all of them were tranamitters of 
the Jams‘, there are only two of those mentioned above of whose transmissions 
of this work I have found records. In addition, Abt! Bakr b. Khair (502-575) 
gives in his Fihrisa ° one chain each from Abū Dharr Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad al-Tirmidhi and Abii Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ibrahim al-Qattan, 
transmitters of whom I have found no mention elsewhere. 


Mahbibv’s Version 

Abul ‘Abbas Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Mahbfib b. Fudail al-Marwazi 
&l-Mahbübi belonged to Marw, and was a rich merchant. His son, Abi 
Muhammad ‘Abdallah, evidently benefited from his father’s wealth, as 
Al-Hakim Abū ‘Abdallah (821—405) says that when he visited Marw he saw 
Abi Muhammad standing before his father, and he was the finest looking and 
best dressed young man he had seen. The son is said to have transmitted from 
the father, but what he transmitted is not specified, and his name does not 
appear in any chain I have found for the transmission of Tirmidhi's Jams‘2° 
Abul ‘Abbas al-Mahbtibi, whose version of the Jams‘ appears to be the favourite 
one, died in 346.4 That is 67 years after Tirmidhi’s death, which suggests that 
Mahbtbi must have been a fairly young man when he heard Tirmidhi. His 
method of hearing the Jams‘ is commonly not specified, ‘an being used, but 


1 Geog. Worterd., i, 844. * op. dit., i, 265. * op. ott., i, 551. 

* op. ait., i, 747, 844. ۶ op. ctt., iv, 920. * Tagh., ji, 187. 

1 Geog. Wórterb., iv, 825, mentions Muhammad b. Mahmfid b. ‘Antar b. Abt "Is& al-Tirmidht, 
and says that Abt Bakr Muhammad b. Sulaim&n b. al-Khidr (d. 407) transmitted. Tirmidh 3 
K. al-pabth from him. * Takdhi5, ix, 387. ٩ p. 121. 

1° Bam ‘dnl, Ansäb, 6lla. of. Al-Khatib al-Baghdádi, T'a'rikÀ Baghdad (Cairo, 1349/1981), 
No. 3990. ` 

1 Safadt, Das Biographisches Lexicon (BibL Islamica, 6b), No. 310. 
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Ibn Khair represente him as saying that the Jdmé‘ was recited to Abit ‘Isa. 
while he was listening." Elsewhere he is represented as saying akhberond and 
akhbarana bikt samd‘**. No reference is anywhere made to his having received 
authority to transmit the work, but we may take this for granted since he is 
Buch a recognized transmitter. . 

Ibn Khair, who gives three lines by which he received Mabbtübi's version,* 
regularly uses haddathami biha. He received it from Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 
Ibn al-'Arabi * (468-543), adding sama‘** ‘alaths, who got the whole work from 
Abul Husain al-Mubarak b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Sairafi, known as Ibn al-Tuyürt * 
(411-500) in Al-Qati‘a, and part of it from the beginning from Abū Tahir 
al-Baghdadi in Baghdad. They both got it from Abt Ya‘ Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahid b. Muhammad b. Ja‘far, known as Ibn Zauj al-Harra ° (d. 438), from 
Abū ‘Alf Al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Shuba al-Binji al-Marwaxi * 
(d. 391), from Mabbübi (akhbaraná being used each time), from Tirmidhi 
(‘an being used). Some traditions in the books Da‘awat and Manágqib, as well aa 
Tirmidhf’s final chapter, were not among the material heard by Abt Ya‘li, but 
were supplied through the transmission of Abul Qasim Al-Hasan b. ‘Umar 
al-Hawzant’ (485-512) from his father Umar b. al-Hasan® (392-400). 
Ibn Khair calls Hawzant his maternal uncle. He was no more than ten years old 
when Hawxzan! died, but we shall see later that he did not claim to receive the 
Jams‘ directly from his uncle.’ 

In the edition of the Jams‘ published in Cairo m 1350/1931 there is an 
introduction by Ibn al-‘Arebi in which he tells how he received ون‎ 0 
When this is compared with what Ibn Khair says of his transmission from 
` Ibnal- Arab! we find that the main lines of the transmission are identical, there 
being only some small differences in detail Ibn al-'Arabt says that he read the 
work to Abū Tahir al-Baghdadi in Baghdad (bidar al-khslafa) and to Abul 
Hasan al-Qati‘i, both of whom gave Ibn Zauj al-Harra as their authority (‘an 
being used), but adds that, as he found Abul Hasan pleasanter in every respect, 
he applied himself to him. The only Abul Hasan al-QatT'1 about whom I have 
discovered any information was born after Ibn al-' Arabi died, and so cannot be 
the man in question. But as Ibn Khair says that Ibn al-‘Arab! got the Jams‘ 
from Abul Husain al-Mubárak in Al-Qati‘a, there is possibly a misprint in the 
Cairo introduction reading Abul Hasan for Abul Husain. The chain goes back 
to Tirmidhi, Abū Tahir being neglected, with akhbaranā and ‘an being used 
exactly as Ibn Khair records. It is surprising, however, to find that no reference 
is made to the passage missing in what Abt Yai heard. Ibn al-‘Arabf adds that 
he had other lines of transmission as well, but does not say what they were. 
| Tbn Khair got this version also from Abul Hasan ‘Abbad b. Sarhan b. Muslim 

1 Fibrisa, 118. ۶ op. ait, 117-19. 


Ibn Baghkuwil Sila, No. 1181; Ibn Khall, ti, 12 f; Tadh, iv, 86: Ibn Farhin, 
Al-dibàj al-mdhakkab (Cairo, 1320/1911), 281 £. ; Makkari, Analeotes, 1, 477 ff. 


4 Geog. Worterb., Register; Misia, iti, 5. ! Khatib, op. cit., No. 2015. 
* Khatib, op. cit, No. 8990; Sam'n!, Ansdb, 818b. ' Sila, No. 315; Dibaj, 104. 
* Sila, No. 860, * Beo p. 265. 18 pp. 6 f 
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. al-Ma'afiri 1 (464—543) in the congregational mosque in Seville in Ramadan, 520, 
hearing part of it read and receiving authority to transmit it all by mundwala. 
‘Abbad got it from Ibn al-Tuyüri in Muharram, 492, in his house in Al-Karkh, 
on the west side of Baghdad, and also in the mosque in Al-Marwazi Street, it 
being read to him while ‘Abbad was listening. Ibn al-Tuytiri got it from 
Ibn Zauj al-Harra in Jumada II, 438, it being read to him and he confirming it 
Ibn Zauj al-Harra got it in his house (manzilina) from Abū ‘Ali al-Marwazi, 
it being read to him from his original, in Muharram, 391. Abū “Ali got it from 

. Mahbtbi, nothing being said of the date. Up to this point, after Ibn Khair, 

akhbaraná is always used. Mahbübi says that it was read to Abū ‘Isa, ‘the 

blind hàfiz', while he was listening. This is almost entirely the same chain as 
that already given through Ibn al-‘Arabi, but it has a special interest because 
of the details supplied with almost every link. 

The third authority of Ibn Khair was the shatkh and traditionist Abul 
Husain ‘Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. Hishim b. Sad al-Qaisi, known as 
Ibn al-Tala' * (d. 551), to whom Ibn Khair read it over in Shilb. He got it from 
Abû ‘Ali Husain b. Muhammad b. Fira al-Sadafi, known as Ibn Sukkara * 
(452-614), reading it over to him in the congregational mosque in Murcia during 
24 days of Ramadan, 512. He uses haddathant bihi. Ibn Sukkara got it from 
Abul Fadl Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. Khairün * (406—488) in his house in Nugair 
Street, and from Ibn al-Tuyüri in his mosque in Al-Karkh, in Al-Marwari 
Street in Al-Qati'a, reading it over to them both. He says akhbarans bihi. They 
got it from Ibn Zauj al-Harra from Abū ‘AH al-Marwazi from Mabbübi from 
Tirmidhi, ‘an being used each time. The passages which Ibn Khair mentions 
in his first chain as missing in what Ibn Zauj al-Harra heard are again mentioned 
here, but the manner in which they were obtained is different. Abul Qasim 
‘Abdallah b. Tahir al-Tamimi al-Balkhi, known aa Ibn Shahfür,* got this portion 
when on pilgrimage to Mecca and brought it to Baghdad. He got it from his 
shaikh Muhammad b..'Abdallàh al-Farisi from Abul Qasim ‘Ali b. Ahmad 
al-Khuzá'i * from Abū Saîd al-Haitham b. Kulaib al-Bukhari * (d. 335) from 
Tirmidhi, ‘an bemg used each time. It is of interest to notice this relic of a chain 
through Al-Haitham, one of those reputed to be transmitters of Tirmidhi’s Jams’. 

Five works by Kür&ni, Nakhli, Makki, Fullàni, and Shawkani (referred to 
below as H. 1-5),* published together in Haidarabad in 1328, give a number of 
chains of transmission. H. 1 (p. 8) says that Abü Hafs ‘Umar b. Muhammad 
b. Ma'mar Ibn Tabarzadh al-Baghdadi* (516-607) got the Jam‘ from Abul 


1 Sila, No. 970. 2 Debbi, Dughyst al-muliamis (Madrid, 1885), No. 1055. 

* Sila, No. 827; Geog. Worterd., Register; DIDA, 104 f. 

‘Ton al-Jazari, GAÀdyat al-middya (Bibl Isl., 8), No. 190; Geog. Worterb., Register ; Tbn 
al-Athir, Keil (Cairo, 1301), x, 88. 

5 of. Fihrisa, 178; Dabbi, No. 655. * af. Geog. Worterb., i, 747. 

T jhid., where he is called Al-Shish! al-Bmkaihi; Tagh. ili, 63, where he is called Al-Ghagh!. 

* For fuller details seo BSOAS., xiv (1952), p. 580, n. 6. 

* Geog. Worterd., if, 522 £, where Tabarzad ıs given, and the isba D&raqazzi is added. Kamil, 
xii, 187, also gives Taberzad. 
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Fath ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abul Qasim ‘Abdallah b. Abî Sahl al-Kurükhi ! (462-548), 
who got all but the last jus’, extending from Manag Ibn ‘Abbas * to the end, 
from Abū ‘Amir Mahmûd b. al-Qàsim al-Azdi Abū Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
al-Samad al-Ghüraji,* the merchant, and Abū Naar ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Ahmad 
al-Harawi al-Tiry&qi (d. 483). The missing portion was supplied to him by 
Abul Muzaffar 'Ubaidallàh b. ‘Ali b. Yasin al-Harawi, the oil-merchant. They 
all got it from Abû Muhammad ‘Abd al-Jabbàr b. Muhammad b. al-Jarrah 
al-Jarráb! al-Marwazi ê (d. after 420) from Mahbabi from Tirmidhi. 

H. 2 (p. 16), H. 3 (p. 6 £) ) H. 4 (p. 20), and H. 5 (p. 44) give the same chain, 
only through Azdi, but there is no indication that his transmission was 
incomplete. H. 1 uses akhbarana throughout, except for Kurfkhi and Mahbübi 
who use ‘an. H. 2 also uses akhbarana throughout, Kurükhi adding bi-jami t/a, 
and Mahbübi adding bihi sama‘**. H. 3, H. 4, and H. 5 use only ‘an. 

E. 1 (p. 9 £) and H. 3 (p. 50) give a chain which is the same as that already 
quoted from H. 1, except that Abii Ahmad ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah 
Ibn Sukaina al-Baghdadi’ (d. 607) received the Jams‘ from Kurükhi, who 
gave as his authority Abt Isma‘il ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Angàri al-Harawi ® 
(d. 481). Only ‘en is used in both records of this chain. 

H. 3 (p. 38) has a chain agreeing with that quoted first from H. 1 in the 
main, but the three men, Azdi, Ghüraji, and Tiryaq!, are the authorities of Abul 
Hasan b. Bardas (or Barqad) b. al-Qügim al-Kurikhi. I have discovered no 
information about a man of this name, and therefore cannot say anything 
definite about the possibility of some confusion having been made here. The 
faot that he quotes the same authorities as the well-known Kurükhi looks 
suspicious, but there is nothing inherently impossible in two contemporaries 
with the same nisba quoting the same men. It is further to be noted that the 
Jama‘ was handed on by this Kurftkhi to Abt Hafs b. Amila and Taqî al-Din, 
son of the gids of 'Ajlün. These men, about whom I have discovered nothing, 
appear in no other chain I have seen, and so their very presence here may be an 
argument in favour of there having been two men called Kurtkhi who 
transmitted the Jams‘. ‘an is used throughout this cham. 

H. 4 (p. 19) has a chain similar to the first quoted from H. 1, except that 
only Azdi and Ghüraj! appear as the authorities of Kurükhi, and he transmits 


1 Bam'Kni, Anesth, 481& : Geog. Wórterb., i, 840, iv, 270. I have followed Bam'&nI's spelling. 
Yaqût, H. 1, H. 2, and H. 3 all give KarükbI. 

* Bab, 42. 

* Geog. Worterd., iv, 270, merely mentions that Kurükb! heard from him and from T'iry&qt, 
in Herát. 

4 Bam'ünt, Anatb, 481a, mentions him among those from whom Kurikh! heard traditions. 

Sop. at., 106b. Geog. Wórterb., i, 846, calla him Abû Nasr ‘Abd al-'Axix b. Muhammad 
b. Thum&ms al-Tirykgt and says that Kurdjh! wes the last to transmit traditions from him in 
Baghdid. This does not necessarily contradict what is said in n. 8, above, as Kurükh! moved to 
Baghdid and stayed there till he went to Meooa, where he died (Ansaid, 481a). 

* Ansüb, 125b. Geog. Worterd., 1, 846, says Tiryiqi tranamitted from him. 

۲ op. ait, iii, 868, and Register; Yaqût, Dictionary of Learned Men (Gibb Mem. Ser.), iv, 280 

* Geog, Worterd., iv, 210, and Register; H.Kh., items 3083, 5530, 5822. 
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al-Marwazi, who got it from Abū Zaid al-Marwazi, using haddathand. The 
chain continues as above, but Abū Zaid and Abt Hamid here use ‘an. The text 
wrongly gives Ahmad for Hamid. Ibn Khair remarks that Ibn ‘Attéb made no 
exceptions in the version of ‘Abbasi from Abū Zaid, but declares that Abü 
Zaid said he did not receive babs 31-62 of kitab al-managib directly from Abü 
Hamid. He got them from Abul Fadl Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah! from Abî 
Hamid. Both Abul Fadl and Abii Hamid use akAbarana. Shahrziiri is said to 
have noted this in what he transmitted, and Ibn Yarbfü' said it involved 
fourteen pages in his book. It is strange that this should not have been 
mentioned above when Shahrzüri was quoted, but perhaps this is meant to make 
up for the omission. 


Abu Dharr’s Version 

Abū Dharr Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Tirmidhi is € 
mentioned among the transmitters of the Jams‘ by Sam'ànt, Yàqüt, Dhahabi, 
or Ibn Hajar, and I have found no information about him; but Ibn Khair 
gives one chain through him. 

Ibn ‘Attab got it by asa from the hafiz Abû ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr ! 
(868—463), using haddathani bii, from Abū Zakariya’ Yahya b. Muhammad b. 
Yüsuf al-Ash‘ari al-Jayyani, from Abū Ya'qüb Yüsuf b. Ahmad b. Yûsuf 
al-Saidalani al-Makki, from Abt Dharr, from Tirmidhi, ‘en being used each time. 
Qajtán's Version 

Abü Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ibrahim al-Qattan, like Abi Dharr, is not 
mentioned among the transmitters from Tirmidhi, and I have found no informa- 
tion about him either; but Ibn Khair gives one chain through him. 

Ibn ‘Attab got it from the shatkh Abū ‘Amr 'Uthman b. Abū Bakr b. 
Hammiid b. Ahmad al-Sadafi al-Safaqusi * (d. after 440), using akhbarans bin, 
from Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Malik * the hafiz, from his shaikh Qattan, 
from Tirmidhi, ‘on being used each time. 

In the detaila he gives of these last two versions Ibn Khair does nofsythaé ~ 
he got them from Ibn “Attéb. He may mean this to be understood, but the fact 
that he normally uses haddathani bihā makes one wonder whether this informa- 
tion is just from hearsay, even although Ibn ‘Attaéb was one of his authorities. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


When one examines these chains of transmission very few questions arise 


regarding the possibility of the men transmitting from those whom they quote. 
One is surprised, however, to find that Mahbtb!, the favourite transmitter from 


Tirmidhi and the only one whose version is used at the present time, should have 


1 Geog. Wórterb., i, 388. 

3 It 1s interesting to find in this otherwise unknown cham one of the most distinguished names 
to appear in any of the transmissions of Tirmighi’s Jams‘. See GAL., Supp., 1, 628, where the 
reference to Diitj should be 357 and not 801. 

2 Hia, No. 876; Dibàj, 188 f. ^ Geog. Wórterb., iii, 6, muy refer to this man. 
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died in 346,1 whereas Tirmidhi died in 279, or even earlier according to some 
reports. I have not discovered when Mahbübi was born, but he died at least 
67 years after Tirmidhi’s death, which suggesta that he must have been fairly 
young at that time. Although there is nothing inherently impossible in his 
having heard the Jams‘, it is strange that the surviving text should come from 
one 80 much younger than the author. The same type of question arises 
regarding the transmission of Ibn Sukaina (d. 607) from Kurükhi (d. 548), but 
does not raise an insuperable difficulty.? It is to be noted that in the Qattan 
version there are only four stages between Ibn ‘Attaéb and Tirmidhi, whereas 
elsewhere there are five. Ibn 'Attáb was born in 433, and Safaquai from whom 
he received this version died after 440. There is no precise information about 
the date of Safaqusi’s death, but one might guess that Ibn ‘Attab was no more 
than ten at the time. : 

Ibn Khair says that certain passages were not included in the tranamission 
of Abt Ya‘, but were supplied by what Hawzani transmitted from his father.* 
At this stage no indication is given of how the passages in question were received, 
but later on, when we come to the Abii Hamid version, we find that these men 
appear in a regular chain,‘ which makes one wonder whether this section was 
traced back to Abi Hamid and not to Mahbabi. Nothing is said about this 
section in the chain in which Hawzani and his father appear, but that is not 
surprising. In the transmission of the Abü Hamid version from Ibn ‘Attab, 
however, reference is made to Abü Zaid failing to receive babs 31-62 of kwtüb 
al-manüqib directly from Abū Hamid. Why that was so is not explained, for 
Abi Hamid was able to transmit them to Abul Fadl from whom Abt Zaid got 


M 


-. them. It may be a mere coincidence that the passage Abū Zaid failed to receive 
directly should have been in the same part of the book as the passage mentioned 


in the Ibn al-‘Arabi chain. It is interesting, however, to notice that H. 1 says 
that Kurfikhi got the whole work, with the exception of the last juz’, extending 
from Mandgib Ibn ‘Abbas to the end, from Azdi, Ghiiraji, and Tiryaqi, this 
section being supplied to him by Harawi. This goes from bab 42 to the end of 
the work. The three men were evidently able to supply the whole of Kitab 
al-da'awat. Otherwise there is a close correspondence between this passage and 
that mentioned in the Ibn al-'Arabi chain of transmission. One wonders whether 
there was confusion in certain quarters regarding the final portions of the work. 
The Leiden MS. and the Meerut edition, in giving the same chain as that m H. 1, 
make no reference to any omission. If one is surprised at this, there is even 
more occasion for surprise on finding that H. 2 makes Kurfikhi say that Azdi 
conveyed the whole work to him, and that H. 4 makes him say the same about 
both Azdi and Ghftraji.* 


1 Bee p. 260. 1 Beo p. 268. * See p. 261. 4 Beo p. 265. 
* It has already been seen (p. 202) how this same passage was supplied by a chain of authorities 
tracing it to Tirmidh! through Haitham. 


* H. 3 (p. 8 £.), F 4 (p. 20), and H. 5 (p. 44) grve chams m which Kurfikh! quotes Ardi without 
indicating that anything was miming. 
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In one of the chains in H. 5 Azdi is represented as quoting Mahbibi directly, 
but this may merely be.s slip, as other chains in the same work say that he 
transmitted from Jarrahi from Mabbtübi. 

We are told that Abi Hafs got the Abû Hamid version from Ardashtani 
from Shahrzitrl, and also asked for sära for his son from both of them. But if 
he met Shabrsfiri, why did he not claim to transmit the version directly from 
him without including Ardaghtan!? The principle of getting jaza for his son, 
who had not met these men, is quite in keeping with recognized practioe. 

The chains of transmission from Tirmidh! are comparatively few in number, 
which seems strange in view of the importance of the work ; yet it is possible to 
suggest an explanation. Although the Jam! has for long been held in honour, 
this was not always so. At first it does not seam to have commended itself, and 
it was only after some centuries that it was generally accepted as one of the 
authoritative books. Bukhari, Muslim, Abū Dawid, and Nasa'l all received 
general acceptance before Tirmidhi! and they all have several transmitters 
whose versions were handed down through a variety of lines of tranamission. 

` It is therefore reasonable to infer that, since the importance of Tirmidht’s work 
was not sufficiently realized for some time, there was & See lack of 
interest in transmitting it. 


1 Goldziher, ALS., ii, 262. 
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8 1. INTRODUCTION 


EFORE broaobing my subject I should like to explain the reason why 
a serial number has been added to the title of this article. A list of my 
publications will be found in the BSOAS., 1958, xiv/3, pp. 69-81, but as 
a variety of subjects has interested me during my career, readers may be baffled 
by the seemingly disconnected array of titles. In fact, my original intention 
was to integrate my studies in separate books, but on seeing that for both 
material and personal reasons this plan had no chances of success, I decided to 
take every opportunity for publishing the material collected—not only to solve 
some definite problems, but also to show the methods which I would have 
wished to apply to my subjects, in the light of my experience and the observa- 
tions made in some more developed fields. This underlying preoccupation is 
what to my mind connects my writings. On the other hand, I should like to 
draw the attention of users of my ‘ specimens ' to some particular classes of my 
studies ; in a word, to their serial character. 
-y Here, then, is the list of precursors to my present contribution, sometimes 
disguised by their titles :— 

1. Uxun-Hasan in Bncycl. of Islam (1982). 

2. La Perse au XV.e siècle entre l'Empire Ottoman et Venise, Soctdié des Biudes traniennas, 
No. 8, Paris, 1933. 

8. A civil and military review in Fars in 881/1474, BSOS., 1988, x/1, 141-178. 

4. The Turkuh dialect of the Khalaj, BIOS., 1940, x/2, pp. 417-437 (tranalated into Turkish 
by F. Guley, Istanbul Edebiyat fakultesi Turk dali . . . dergisi, 1950, 1v/1-2, pp. 82-108). 

5. The poetry of Shah Ima, BSOS., 1942, x/4, 10064-10682 

6. Aynallu/Inallu, Eoormik Orientalisiycsny, Krakow, 1058, xvii, pp. 1-11. 

7. The olan of the Qara-qoyunlu rulers, in F. Kóprulu Armağan, 1088, p. 891-6. 

8. Thomas of Metsop' on the Timurid-Turkman wars, to appear in Lahore. 

As yet nothing seems to have been published on the Br. Mus. manuscript 
Or. 9498, which contains the bilingual collection of poems of agigi, ie. of the 
Qara-qoyunlu sultan Jihan-shàh (A.D. 1438-1467).! Thirty years ago the first 
announcement of the discovery of the manuscript * quickened the interest of the 


1 Under the influence of the following 2 the Persians say now jahds and nob jihan, 
* E. Edwards, ‘The books of Sultan Abdul-Hamid ', Ths Times, 17 November 1924, p. 17, 
ooL 5. 
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recognize the general pattern of the teachings pivoted on the divine or semi- 
divine nature of the chief representatives of the religious groupings. 

With regard to the Qara-qoyunlu, the evidence is clear that they pretended 
to something more than domination based on sheer force and that, in trying to 
unify their adepta on a sht‘a platform, they can be regarded as the forerunners 
of the Safavids. This circumstance communicates a particular interest to 
Jihan-shah’s poetry, but before analysing it one must group together the 
scanty historical facts capable of illustrating the background. 

The naturally biased orthodox authors give the most negative attestation 
to the Qara-qoyunlu princes who ruled in Baghdad. Suin-MupamMMaD, son of 
Qara-Yüsuf, who succeeded the Jalayirids in the ancient seat of the caliphs, 
ruled from 5 Muharram, 814, to 18 Sha‘ban, 836/29 April 1411, to 9 April 
1483.1 He is depicted as the worst of the contemporary kings for his vices (fisq) 
and his disregard of the religious law (abjala shara’s‘ al-Islam). As a youth he 
associated himself with the Christians of Erbil, learned from them ‘ vicious 
doctrines and heresy (zandaqa) and felt an inclination for Christianity ’. Though 
in the first ten years of his rule in Baghdad he manifested piety and showed 
justice towards his (so. Muslim!) subjects, after the death of his father 
Qara-Yiisuf he behaved as a heretio, neglected the Friday prayers, and displayed 
his belief in Christianity and his glorification of Jesus. He used to ask the 
‘ulama: ‘who is better: the living or the dead f’, and when they gave 
preference to the living, he wound up saying: ‘and Jesus is alive, and 
Muhammad is dead’. The real governor in his state was a Christian doctor 
called ‘Abd al-Masih (who died of a bee-sting in Muharram, 836/September 
1482). Thinking that the Tigris and the walls of Baghdad gave him MER 
protection, Shah-Muhammad dismissed his army, and for seven years did no 
collect revenues (kAaraj). This last detail might hint at the popular tendencies 
of the ruler. 

Shah-Muhammad lost Baghdad to his brother Aspan,‘ who ruled from 
18 Sha‘ban, 836, to 28 Dhul-qa‘da, 848/9 April, 1483, to 25 February, 1445. 
The sunnite historians describe him as being even more infidel and tyrannical 
(akfar wa azlam) than his predecessor,® though they recognize * his personal 
abstemiousness. The ultra-shi‘a Majalts al-mu'mnin ۲ particularly insiste on the 
facta that he took only one wife and that he did not like revellers (1) and gluttons. 


1] am using the dates quoted by A. 'Axzáw! in his Ta'rikh ai-'Iràg, though there are some 
discrepancies in the sources. 

"Bee Ibn Taghri-berdi, ManAal al-pifi, and the Ta'rikh al-Ghytihs quoted in 'Axxkwi, 
iH, 90-1. 

* ‘Agsiwi, til, 86 (following the T'a'rikk al-Ghiythi). 

* Other historians call him Iafahin, or Ispand, the latter being the Persian name (in Turkish : 
uzarlik) of the wild rue used for magic purifications. Seo the Axarbayjan incantation: uròrlib-san 
havd-sim, hasir dórdd diwl-sia ! 

* * Axxkwi, Hi, 91. 

* ibid., ni, 129 (following al-Ghiptiht). 

Tehran, 1268, p. 898b (I am using the pagination added by E. G. Browne in his‏ ؟ 
personal oopy).‏ 
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In his time the shra Musha'sha'! raised their standard of mahdism and 
revolt. According to al-Ghityitht,” Aspán was Impressed by this development and 
convoked a meeting of Islamic doctors, both sunnite and shi'ite, after which he 
opted for the shs‘a and struck coins with the names of the Twelve Imams.* 
He first helped the Musha‘sha‘ leader by sending him barges laden with rice, but 
soon changed his attitude and invaded the territory of the new Mahdi.‘ Such 
sudden complications in relations between closely connected parties are frequent 
and inevitable when the struggle goes on for the monopoly of political power. 
Thus, too, Shah ‘Abbas took up arms against the Musha‘sha‘ (see E.7.). 

After the death of Aspan, Baghdad was occupied by the troops of hia other 
brother, JrHAN-SHÀH, the ruler of Tabriz and Persian ‘Iraq (since 841/1437). 
Of his specific activities we know that about 851/1447 he married his favourite 
daughter to a descendant of the famous mystic Shah Ni'matullàh Valt,’ Yum 
the shI‘a revere as a saint and a worker of miracles. 

The close relations of this family of shaykhs with the Bahmanids of Deccan 
are well known, and they also patronized the Qara-qoyunlu. When the scion 
of this royal family, Sultàn-quli, was on his way from Hamadan to India he 
visited Yard and received the blessings of Shah Ni‘matullah I (f), who 
intimated to him his high destiny in India (see below). On the other hand, 
Jihan-shah encouraged a split in the family of the Safavid shaykhs of Ardabil, 
when he supported Shaykh Ja‘far’s action in expelling Shaykh Junayd,* the 
grandfather of the future Shah Isma‘il. We also hear that during Jihàn-shàh's 
raid into Georgia a shaykh of Ardabil " accompanied him as his adviser. Later, 
when Shah Iamé‘il was fighting the Aq-qoyunlu, a Qara-qoyunlu chief ‘ of 
Jihan-shah’s progeny ’, called Sultan Hysayn Baranî, received him with much 
kindness in the neighbourhood of Lake Sevan (Gdkche).® 

Jihan-sh&h was succeeded by his son Hasan-‘Ar?, who during his father’s 
lifetime several times revolted against him and, therefore, was kept in prison in 
Makî. During one of his escapes he sought refuge with Uzun-Hasan Aq-qoyunla, 


1 Bee Minoraky in ۰ 

۷ ‘Axaiwi, iti, 100. 

* MajdKs, ibid., ‘he introduced the names of the twelve imams on the coins and in the 
khutba’. On coins see below, p. 279. The year 820/1417 in 'Axxkwi (al-GAtgdih 1) is wrong : 
probably *840/1490. 

4 راجت‎ ili, 128-0 (year 847/1443). À 

* See Tarikh-i Quib-ehahi, Bib. Nat., Supp. persan 174, f. 18b, of. Cambridge, Christ's College 
MS., Dd. 4 10, f. 25a. Shah Ni‘matolléh Vall was born in 780/1880 and died in 834/1430, see 
Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian MSS., i, 634—5. The Qara-qoyunin princess was married to his 
homonymous descendant in the Ath generation, Na‘im al-din Ni‘matullih IT, see JAei'-5 Musial, 
Br. Mas., Or. 210, f. dda. of. also ‘Abd al-Husayn Ayatl, Tartbh-i Yasd, Tehran, 1817/1938, p. 233. 

* Beo Hing, loc. oit., pp. 23-82. Junayd, who spent a long time (1449-1456) among the western 
Turkoman tribes of Anatolia and Syria (‘dshiq-pashd-slde TürikM, ed. 1582/1914, p.206: 
ykrukds yür&rken), was the greet organiser of the Safavid followers, among whom the Rümlu and 
Bh&mlu tribes (‘ those of Anatolia and Syria’) played a great réle. 

1 Probably the same Shaykh Ja'far. 

* Bee the anonymous history of Shah Ism&'*tl, Cambridge University Library, Add. 200, f. 80e ; 
cf. Habib al-siyar (Tehran), iti/4, p. 336 (below). 
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‘ Jihàn-shàh was a mighty and felicitous king but he was an unreliable and 
violent (bad-khūy) man. Under the slightest pretext he imprisoned the sardárs 
and his prison was a jail for life (zindán- abadi).’1 ‘When the defeated 
(makhdhul) Jihan-shàh reached (Persian) Iraq, the fear which he inspired 
dwindled in the hearts. Through excessive covetousness (/irg) and harshness of 
heart he antagonized his son Pir-Budiq. The latter revolted against his father 
and from Shiraz moved to Baghdad. Jihan-shah besieged Baghdad for a year 
and a half.’ Daulat-ahah quotes two epistles in Persian verse which Jihan-shah 
and Pir-Bud&q are said to have exchanged on that occasion. ‘ Pir-Budàq was 
a valiant and generous young man and Jihan-shah much-travelled, prudent, 
wily, and clever.’ By his silence he approved the plan of his other son 
Muhammadi to kill Pir-Budàq, ‘ that mine of generosity '. (N.B.!) His attack 
on Hasan-beg is also explained by his extravagant greed, see ibid., 459. 

The author of the Lubb al-tawérikh, Mir Yahya Qazvini,’ put to death in 
960/1552 as the leader of the sunnites of his native town, had no difficulty in 
recognizing the lack of Jihan-shah’s orthodoxy, for he writes that he ‘ spurned 
the Sacred Law and led a life of impiety and licentiousness’. His terms fusüq- 
va-fujür were taken up by several later authors (3ee below, Mtinejjim-bashi). 

As the Aq-qoyunlu were the rivals of the Ottoman sultans, Jihan-shah could 
to some extent contemplate a community of interests with the Ottomans. 
In Feridun-bey’s collection several letters exchanged between Istanbul and 
Tabriz are quoted. One of them (i, 273) was written by Jihan-shah at the 
moment of his departure (nahdat) ‘to crush (az miyan bardashtan) Uzun 
Hasan’. Jihan-shah, though complaining of the previous lack of attention from 
Istanbul, now solicited the sultan’s help to extirpate the enemy whom he 
accused of perjury, with a hint at his unorthodox views (khubth-5 ‘agidat). ^ 
However, the next letter came to Sultan Muhammad I from Uzun Hasan to — 
announce the defeat and death of Jihàn-ahàh on 11 November 1467. 

Two centuries later (c. 1672) the Ottoman historian Minejjim-bashi ? 
passed a severe judgment on Jihán-shüh, often reproduced in European books : 
* He was an abject creature, impious and licentious (fastq fayir), a bloodthirsty 
oppressor, inclined towards heresy (thdd-va-zandaga). He did not follow the 
pure Shari‘at and at night was engaged in vice (fisq) till the dawn broke. Like 
dogs, he slept during the daytime and therefore was surnamed “ the Bat" 
(shab-para) ۰ 

Of the Christian sources the Georgian chronicles are of little help, although 


1 Bee Tadhkwrat al-shu‘ord, ed. E. G. Browne, p. 457. 

۶ Beo Br. Mus. Or. 140, f. 63a. 

* I have used the Turkish translation, iii, 158, though the Arabic original, still unpublished, 
must contain more details, see my Sindias in Caucasian History, p. 3, and F. Sümer, Kora- 
koywalular, loc. o.t., p. 805. Browne's translation, LH R., Hi, 408, is more literary. It is difficult to 
assess the amount of ‘impiety’ put into these terms. Fisq probably refers to illicit pastimes, 
chiefly drinking; TAZÎ is worse and suggests ‘heresy; sandaqa originally ‘Manichetan’, 
would place the accused outaide the pale of Islam. The whole tirade seems to have been influenced 
by the anthor of the L«bb aliawüribh. On the grades of heresy in Islam see now B, Lewis in 
Stadia Islamica, 1953, 1, 43-63. 
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Jihün-shàh devastated Tiflis in 1439-1440. Among the Armenian authors 
Thomas of Metsop‘ describes this raid. Through his confeasional enmity he 
reproaches the Georgian king Alexander with the insolence of his reply to 
Jihan-shah and then describes how this king, accompanied ‘ by the cruel ruler 
of Ardabil’ and all his gadis and mudarrises, marched on Georgia and, on his 
way thither, committed all kinds of abominations in the town of Samshvilde, 
which had a large Armenian population: 1,164 heads went into the making of 
a tower of skulls and 9,400 prisoners were carried off into captivity. He aimilarly 
ruined Tiflis, and on the advice of the ‘ cruel shaykh of Ardabil ’ imposed heavy 
levies on the inhabitants in the hope that this might make them change their 
religion. 

It is more pleasant to speak of Jih&n-sháh's building activities in Tabriz, 
where even now one sees the ruins of the magnificent Blue Mosque (Gók-mastd), 
many times described by arohsologiste.! During his visit to Persia in 1936 
W. Hinz ascertained the signature of the builder: 4bul-Muzaffor Jshàn-shàh 
thn shah Yusuf nüyón (*noyon), and the date: 4 Rabi‘ I, 870/25 October, 
1465.8 In view of the title of the builder the mosque was also known as ‘Imarat 
Muzaffariya.* 

Curiously enough, the coins of the Qara-qoyunlu usually bear the sunnî 
formula mentioning the four orthodox caliphs, Abü-Bakr, ‘Omar, Othman and 
‘Ali, although Ahmed Tevhid-bey attributes to the Qara-qoyunlu two coins 
struck in Baghdad on which the names of the ohahdr-ydr are replaced by the 
names of Hasan and Husayn, ‘ two grandsons (stbján) of the Prophet ’. On a coin 
of Jihàn-sh&h (No. 940) the names of the four caliphs have been cut off (kestk).* 


$D. Brrrsa عون‎ Oz. 9493 

I first learnt of the existence of Jihan-shah’s ‘divan’ from the article in 
The Times (17th November, 1924) which I have mentioned. In it the late 
Mr. E. Edwards gave a notice of a valuable collection of Turkish and Persian 
manuscripts which, after the deposition of Sultan Abdul-Hamid, found ite way 
to Italy and then to Egypt, and was on the point of leaving for America when it 
was acquired for the British Museum.’ 

The handsome little manuscript of Jihán-ah&h's poems consists of 85 folios, 
23 x 16cm. (written surface 16 x llcm.), with 10-11 lines to a page. 
Fols. 1b42a contain 106 Persian ghazals and one mustazád. They are followed 


1 Beo F. Néve, Exposé des guerres de Tamerian, etc., Bruxelles, 1840, pp. 144-5. 

* Beo Sarre, Denkmaler persischer Baukunst, Berlin, 1910. 

*See Hins, ‘ Beitrage xur iranischen Kulturgeschichte ', ZDMG., 91/1 (1937), pp. 58-60. 
Seo also M. A. Tarbryat, Danishnandin-i Adhorbdyjtn, 1314/1535, pp. 120-1, who says that all 
the insorrptions of the mosque were mado by the calligrapher Ni‘matullih Bavrwüb. 

4A khangih ‘college’ seems to have been added to the mosque under Sultan Ya'güb 
Aq-qoyunlu. In the insaription his name is associated with that of his (!) wife Kamil al-Ihsån 
khAtün, daughter of Jih&n-shAh, see M. A. Tarbiyat, loc. cit., 121. 

* of. also B. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Oriental coms in the Br. Mus., vil, 1888: on a coin 
(No. 9) of Jih&n-shAh (struck m Baghdad) the names of the caliphs are obliterated, 

* Among the MSS. was the important manual of the Safavid administration ) ۷ 
al-maxlik), which I published in 1948, 
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The poems of Jihan-ahah have no claim to originality. His similes are 
hackneyed 1 and his verses dull. One does not feel in them even that measure 
of individuality which characterizes Shah Iamá'ils poems.* Despite this harsh 
judgment, one cannot deny to the author a certain technical experience and 
glibness. He is fully abreast of the artifices of Persian poetry and his knowledge 
of Persian standards of ars poetica is unmistakable. On the other side, his 
poetry is far removed from the simplicity of such Turkish popular bards as 
Yünis Emre (c. A.D. 1800) or even Qadî Burhan al-din (1344-1398).? 

Not only the Persian ghazals but all the Turkish poems in the collection are 
written in Persian metres, among which the authors’ predilection is for the more 
complicated patterns, such as muda (-|----|-v-v»-|----l- 
mujiaihih (v-v|-ve-|—v—v|---) and even rajasi mapwi-yi makhbün 
,رب اب سب ب | یات بت سب بات‎ These metres, little adapted to, and 
rarely used in Turkish, oblige the poet to juggle with the Turkish elementa which 
make no distinction between short, long, and supra-long vowels. Hadiqi’s 
quatrains are peculiar. Contrary to the Persian rubis, they are monorhyme 
aaaa (instead of aaba) and scan in the ramal (- v- — | - »—— | - ~ -), instead of 
the classical azaj pattern. In this latter respect they resemble some of the 
tuyughs of Qadi Burhan al-din whose metres, however, are much more irregular.‘ 

Of other poems by Haqiqi we know anly a few verses from his exchange of 
poetical messages with his rebellious son Pir-Bud&q, quoted in Daulat-shàh.* 

1, O my aon, do not hurry along the road of opposition | 
Throw down your figh (meaning both ‘ sword’ and ‘ray’) for I myself 
am the sun. 
2. I am the shah and the realm of caliphate (perhaps ‘inherited realm’) 


Usurpation is not admitted in my ordinance, ete. 


This letter in Persian is both apposite and firm, and ita tone is very different 
from that of the highly artificial, stenoilled, and impersonal poems of our 


1 The poet refers to Khusran and Shirin, Majnün and Layi, and makes ample use of Mangür 
al-Hallij’s passion, with its and ’l-Hagq, gallows, and other accessories. Repetitions are not 
infrequent. 

1 See my artialo in BSOS., x/4, 1042, pp. 10068-10632. 

* Boe F. Kopruht, Turk edebiyats tariki, 1928, p. 812 (on Yunis), and F. Kbprulü in Islam 
Ansiklopedisi, ii, 180 (on Burhan al-dm, whose negligence (thendl) in his metrios is admitted). 

‘In his Mirin al-oustn, Mir ‘Alf Shir says that, avert from the quantitative metres, the 
Turks (especially the Ohaghatay Turks) have special metres to which belong the twyughs. The 
latter forms consist of two bagts (four hemistiches) in ramali musaddas-i magrir, Lo. exactly 
-v--[-v--|-v-. In each fwywgh the poets try to make a calembowr. (Quoted from 
Melloransky, ‘ Otrivki ix divana Burhan ad-din'a', in Vostochesye sometki, 1895, pp. 151—152.) 
Bee also a reference to the tugugh in Nav&Ts other work Huhûkaomat al-tughaiayn; sec 
Quatremére Ohrestomails ex turk oriental, Paris 1841, y. 12. 

* Tadkbirai al-shu‘ord, ed. E. G. Browne, p.409: JihAn-shAh's letter—twelve lines; 
Pir-Bud&q's answer—eleven lines. 
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oollection. For the composition of such sophisticated poetry one would have 
to credit Jih&n-shàh with an unexpected range of Qor’ãnio learning and literary 
experience, and J am inclined to put the question, whether the real author of 
his ghazals was he himself or some protégé signing in his name.! We know that 
in calligraphy and painting a pupil often received the authority (jaza) from his 
master to put the latter’s name to his work, and even in our days the sovereigns 
leave the composition of their addresses to their secretaries. Such a hypothesis 
would in no wise diminish our interest in the poems, which clearly indicate how 
Jihan-shah wanted to be seen by his intimates, or how the latter wished to 
represent their master. 


87. THE LANGUAGE 

Coming now to the language of the Turkish poems, one has also to admit 
that, perhaps in sympathy with the subject-matter, it is not distinguished by 
originality. Even in comparison with the poems of Khata (Shah Isma‘il), 
already. quoted, our collection displays less variety in grammatical forms and 
in vocabulary. It is somewhat astonishing that a sturdy Turkman like 
Jihan-shah should have been so restricted in his ways of expression. Altogether 
the language of the poems belongs to the group of the southern Turkman 
dialecta which go by the name of ‘ Azarbayjan Turkish ’. 

Phonetios.—The writing is purely phonetic but is not vooalized, though the 
metric pattern supporta some conclusions. The difference in the vowels d and é 
is hinted at by the spellings s. sev- ‘to love’ and ایت‎ et ‘ to do’, as against 
کتور‎ gütür ‘to bring’, for example. The sequence of the vowels a/u has not 
yet beoóme ۵/8: صالور‎ (79b), ^5 525 gätürmar (53b), دکول‎ dagill ‘not’; 
Gf. also پبلور‎ (46b), احوردی‎ (46a), ارو‎ ayru (40b). 

The saghir-min, with a few omissions, due probably to the scribe, is spelt 
out clearly as ng. Curiously enough, in scanning it can begin a new 
syllable; thus Kil ‘ to him ' scans a-wa (as v v or v -). While in an intervocalio ' 
position ¢ becomes d: jJ (76a) ‘what shall he do f ’, in the past tense we 
find (3 etti (with assimilation). An interesting parallel to the Azarbayjan 
duit (western Turkish tutu) is presented by the spelling (c 4» (46a). 
In a pause q becomes z: yor, baz, yaz, and then survives as such even in 
intervooalio position: azar, baxar. 

Morphology.—The dative, in words ending in a soft vowel, ia written jointly 
و عدبه‎ which may indicate the pronunciation 4 

1 Only in one quatrain (see below, p. 280, No. 2) one finds some energetio feelings expressed. 


1 Deulet-shah, loo. olt., 457, says that the Khorasanian poet Maulkn& Tūsi came to live under 
the patronage of Jihkn-ahKh and Pir-Budiq. 


° But, in the suggested restoration of چون‎ (84b), *J yx is graphically better than t7 gx- 
t See A. Djaferoghlu, ‘75 Azerbajfanische Lieder’, in Miteiluagen d. Seminars fur Orient. 
Sprachen, Band 32, 1929, il, 66: dded, dative davijd. 
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In my longing for Shirin I have surrendered my soul 

And, among other fairy-tales, I shall not tell the story of Khusrau. 

There are convents and schools, devotees and shaykhs, 

And I wish that God discover (the accomplishment) of what is desired in thóse 
houses (1). 

Who is that stranger whom I can call an acquaintance, 

Or can I become an acquaintance among stranger souls f 

As Hagigi looked at his soul with the candle of your face: 

His sighs and pains have burnt him like a moth. 


6. Metre: hazaj (in Turkish), f. 69b 


Every night to the candle of your beauty moonlight (is attracted) through the 
window : 

Because the brilliance of its sun has appeared through the window. 

(The perfume) of your fragrant and curling locks is wafted by the breeze 

Putting & bait (quilab ‘a hook’) for your ailing people through the window. 

O ravisher of hearta, if I sigh from sorrow and passion for you, at onoe 

A torrent of tears from people’s eyes will rush in through the window. 

When in the shadow of your tresses your face has assumed an eternal light, 

In envy, the celestial awning (ohair) has put in ita tent-ropes (‘rays’) through 
the window. 

When Hagiqi addressed a prayer to your threshold for reunion (vigat) 

A door of the manifestation of Truth opened through the window. 


7. QUATRAINS IN TURKISH, ff. 80b-85a 


1. O you, reunion with whom is & paradisiac meadow for us | 
O you, whose lips are the spring of life for us ! 
As you are our soul in the two worlds E 
Our credo is to explain the (bewitching) heresy of your locks. i 


2. The means for repelling an enemy is war. 
A stranger (to you) becomes lame on the path of manliness (ärisk). 
He who is faithful to the Friend becomes like Him 
The brains of an ignoramus are dumbstruck in trying to understand this. 


3. O you, whose eyes are the lamps of both worlds! 
The scripture (^ down ’) on thy face contains the Mother of Books. 
Burning has beset the heart from the fire of separation. 
The passions and the love of you have roasted (kabab) my breast. 


4. As in the beginning and in the end there is only one Being (dAat), 
With regard to Him oneness has been proven. 
The scripture of the down on His face are the verses (of the Qor’an) 
And all that is ‘ other than His face’ is dead. 


5. The water of Kauthar is pure in the spring of your lips. 
The people of prosternation circumambulate your face. 
Hypocrisy and insincerity, in their substance, are a revolt, 
But the words ' do not fear ' (la takhaf, read *la takhaf) have reached (the) 
believer from God. : 


10. 


11. 
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. To the candle of your face the soul is a moth. 


The heart is the pass (parvdna) to the treasure of reunion with you. 
The desires of Men of Love go towards such a Khan as yourself. 
Therefore their hearts are dwellings of yearning. 


. O Choaroes, do not engage too much in tyranny and injustice, 
arhad. 


Do not render a lover like unto F: 
Do not take the oppressive decision of separation, 
Do not gladden the heart of the Opponent. 


. O you, whose face is the Ka‘ba of my heart, 


The glance of whose eyes is the Imam of my heart, 
Whose Kauthar-spring is yuhyi l-‘izām! of my heart, 
Whose lips are the wine and the cup of my heart. 


. O you, whose face is the sun of the realm of the King (or of the Angels #), 


O you, whose stature is the Lote-tree (of) Paradise and your Kha * the 
Mother of Books. 

(My) burning in the sorrow of separation has consumed my soul, 

The desire of your love has roasted (kabdb) my breast. 


The light of your Oneness is the moonlight of your face. 

‘The Night of Nocturnal Journey ' is the length of your tresses. 
The secret of the Kauthar-spring is the sugar-water of your lips. 
The lovelorn is he who is drowned in that wine. 


O you, whose face represents the names of the goals of the invisible world, 

O you, whose attributes possess (dhat) the contenta of the invisible world. 

The witness and the witnessed of (a being) like you possess the invisible 
world. 


1 (Thus) the proofs of the invisible world have become obligatory for you. 


Annex I. 
منتضات از اسعار‎ 
de 


1. مضارع‎ (f 1b) 
میخواستم که شرح الى ادا ڪم‎ 

تاجان خویشتن las QUU‏ کم 
گرم زم زتکته سرا Z5‏ کنر رکذ 

Lj‏ عشق را همه اهل صفاڪم 


EI an, xxxvi, 78 : ‘(and he says : Who can) bring to life the bones already rotten 1" 
meaning both ' wntmg’ and ' the down on & youth's cheek’. 
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تا ورد من صفات حال Shey‏ اوست 
۱ حاها که من حکایت زرق وريا ڪم 

چون معتکف مضرت آن آستان pas‏ 
شرط ادب aai‏ اکر SF‏ جا ڪم 

کر فش ey.‏ لمن SHY‏ دا بلق 
بن خسروان ملک Ule‏ کدا کم 

تا روز xo‏ بایان رسد 
یک شمه از حقيقت وی ڪرادا ڪم 

علق جهن ارچ yb Creat AO‏ 
جز آستان دوست کا التجا کم 

Lin زدرد دو ست طلب ڪن‎ Uys 
دوا کم‎ bb من درون درد‎ LS 


9. £ مضار‎ (f. Ta) 
مثل تو در زمانه کسی ن نظیر نیست‎ 
ced gem نور‎ y JUR jo d 9 


Js‏ عشق کی aj‏ اندر هوای تو 
B‏ مغ دلی که بر سرزلف (زلنی ؟) اسیرنیست 
ca‏ ک او نداشت زاسرار ۾ زل 
از CS:‏ حققت Lely‏ خير نیست 
ای دل مرا صیح مشو در سلوک عشق 
کاهل طریق عشق صیحت پذیرنیست 
تا مزهای ete‏ تو بر من نکاه کرد ۱ 
تیغ سامت آمدو پروای تیر نیست . 
b‏ دب چه S cule‏ ابر درون d»‏ 
سوز فراق هست ففتان ونفیر نیست 
Lol‏ حسن pv‏ چشم حقق را 
غیر از تراب کوی تو کل بصیر (؟) نیست 
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8. رمل‎ (f. 46a) 
کلام الله ه ام الکتساب‎ Sey ای خنسط‎ 
عشاق اودر عرق اب‎ tuo حسر ڪين‎ 
اهل وعدیه‎ ou اشارت‎ ae تمزه‎ 
جواب‎ Le جهانده قللدی‎ Uys مست عشقنک‎ 
للة الاسری * ووالیل این دی زلفنک انه‎ 
wh وجهنڪىن کورندی‎ EL ul 
ای مم عنمده رخساریک چو نود + رل‎ 
مشک ناب‎ »J be هیتاره (طرّه ؟) سندن‎ Kole وی‎ 
ا‎ dE 
لوح محفوطنده روش _ اولدی ۵ یوم المساب‎ 
dkp LG Qd eel toe ذادو‎ 
oM کوزدن‎ gine oA Kiet is خاک رام‎ 
خط وخال ورخ وزلفنک حسان قلمنه‎ jj 
اولدی مقس احتستاب‎ Lá حاس عشقه‎ 
صورتنک آئنة عشق اولدی اهل عله‎ 
فرقان اوادی حکمتدن‎ AK e لوح‎ 
قوی اول جناب حضرته‎ St GS ای‎ 
باب‎ go قوعکل الان وصالتک دامن از‎ 
4. رمل‎ (E 53b) 
و ده دعوی کورسدر‎ bye ke b 
کوسدر‎ JF نوری ج‌النکدن‎ oe 
us اعان کرس قاشارتک‎ faece 
طاق کسری کورسدر‎ dI f سیز‎ Ona 
aedi ren meee E 
کورسدر‎ de شسده‎ UA SS) ye A> شول‎ 
— "E 
روح القدوس (کذا) نطق عیسی کورستر‎ od 


1 This should be 4| Jl 4LJ but the sura xvii is called .سورة الاسمری‎ 
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کیم که حيران hel‏ لول م معشوقه ننک رخسارنه 
اهل دل لول Florin pte‏ کورسدر 

زاهدا کل سجده قبل شول صورت Sly‏ سن 
سجدۂ حق سنکا چون اهل تقوی کورسدر 

چون حقیق هر که منصور اولدی در میدان عشق 
ر مر دار نت شرط دعوی کورسدر 


5. مصارع‎ (f. 68b) 
جان اوینرم پولنکده بو دیوانه ارده من‎ 
کونکلمی غم عشق ایتی چون مکان‎ ls 
* ارده من‎ 4 ily دل‎ Py 
ارده من‎ la لو‎ WE) ايين‎ ole اجن‎ 
pe» e pone ex فبرن‎ 
: ارده من‎ XU esl Vr خسرو حکایتن‎ 
وشح‎ Mu TO —— 
ماد ایسترم اول اه رده من‎ Oddie 
ديم‎ al بکانه ڪي * درر کی الک‎ 
مس‎ N sK Jə b ry V 
رده من‎ sb و سوزایله‎ A T — ad 


6. هرج‎ (£ 69b) 
جالنک شععنه هی شب (*کلور؛ مهتاب روزندن‎ 

حون نک Sys OE agio AS‏ 
yiu‏ زلف ر چیتک کور ادص dye‏ 

oU ib anys a‏ روزندن 


غم و HK,‏ ای e SI 2J»‏ دردم 
Slj‏ دیده حدم آخر ساب روزندن 
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«db so‏ رخسارنک $ نورجودان SH‏ 
بوحسرندن صالورچتر فلک أطنساب روزندن 
ge‏ آمتاتکدن تا چون AI ny‏ 
تحلي تسین آچایی باب روزنسن 


7. رباعیات‎ - jo, (f. 818( 


(a)‏ اي وصالنکی do)‏ رضوامز 
وی bm Late Keby‏ 
جون ایی ot Me‏ سنسن jth‏ 
ڪفر زلفنک شرح در SAL‏ 
(b)‏ دهمننک دفمنه جاره (à) 33 afi‏ ` 
SH dy SI SJ ne |‏ لولور 
يرلن کرجک لولن مرنک الور 
۱ جاهلنک عقلى بو فهمه دنک الور 
o‏ ای S.l‏ طلده Kate‏ افتااب 
مصحف وجهنکده در ام الکتاب E‏ 
Gary‏ جانه N SA gu]‏ 
شوق uA Kite‏ قلدی کباب 
@ اول وآخرده چون بر ذاش ۱ 
واحدیت شاه est}‏ 
Viren‏ خط رخی Qu‏ 
غیر وجهش Sr‏ امواش 
Hn eue Gul KT)‏ 
و جهنکا اهل سجود A)‏ طولف 
زرق و زور CI‏ مضده خلاف 
quf‏ ین آزشنی Y‏ ف 
8 . همع زخساارنکا Ub‏ پروانه در 
J»‏ وصالک کنحنه روانه در 


TRE 
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چون سن خانه در‎ des عشتنک‎ dal 
در‎ AF pe اندن اوترو کونکلی‎ 
وبداد ایلمه‎ is جوق‎ “Ione W 
مانند ن ابله‎ jul 
sb) X» جور‎ ULF عنم‎ 
مدعیننک کونکلنی شاد ایلمه‎ 
ای یوزنک ست الرای کونکلمنک‎ (b) 


eK AES sll Ke 3,4 

Le DU ی‎ Hi 
کونکلمنک‎ se yl fe SH 

)( ای ملک ملکنده وجهنک افتاب 
وی بویتک سدره خطک ام الکتاب 


جاعی Gash‏ غم مرانکده تاد 
شوق عشقنک uu‏ قلدی کباب 

By Liy Gy Key, G)‏ در 
کو رتک * رمزی GS‏ قندای در 

ر ليل الاسری ساچنک GEL‏ در 
مست عشق اول باده ننک BEE‏ در 

)& ای رخنک el‏ مقصودات غب 
وی SA s‏ ذات CN oe ss‏ ات 

we ols ed. شاهد ومشپود‎ 
غسب‎ oli] Ke واجب الشدر‎ 


Annex II 
Translation from Ghaffarv’s Jihan-ara 


[Note.—Qàdi Ahmad al-Ghaffüri al-Qazvini completed his work in 972/1564, 
a century after Jihàn-shah's death, and his narrative is only a compilation 
based on earlier sources (Matla‘ al-sa‘dayn, etc.). For the early history of the 
Qara-qoyunlu the Egyptian histories and 4 newly discovered Tdarikh-+ 
Diyárbakriya (now being prepared for publication by Dr. F. Sümer) contain 
incomparably more material. However, some of the details which Ghaffari 
gives (like Jihàn-ah&h's takhallus) are useful, and his report on the interregnum 
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after the death of Jihan-ahah is important. Moreover, the Br. Mus. Or. 141! 
(written apparently in the 17th century) contains a number of marginal notes 
by an attentive reader. Therefore I have translated the passage from the 
Jihán-ürü as a short résumé of the events, subject to comparison with other 
sources, of which I have also prepared translation.] 

[£ 187b] Chapter XIX of the Qara-goyuniu sultans who are also called 
Baram. 

QARA-YUSUF b. Qara-Muhammad was one of the amirs of Sultan Ahmad 
Jalayir and his daughter was married to the Sultan. He? was killed in 
192/1390 (#) in Syria... (Qara Muhammad 1) b. Turish b. Bayram-khwaja 

۱ was a retainer (mulazim) of Sultan Uvays Ilk&ni (758~776/1305-1374), after 
whose (1) death he became the leader of his oymaq, and of other tribes (aqvàm) 
(which) joined his clan (khayl) for the sake (b$-vaetta) of protection and attached 
themselves to him. He occupied the region (0194) of Mossul, Sinjar, and Arjish 
[£ 188a]. The rise of that tribe (firqa) was due to him. He died in 782 (*792 f). 
As (his son) Yüsuf was an extremely daring and manly stalwart, he repeatedly 
opposed Amir Timur and together with Sultan Ahmad Jalayir (784-813/ 
1382-1410) went to Rum and to Syria. To please Timur, the king Malik- 
Ashraf imprisoned both of them. At that time a son was born to Yüsuf who 
received the name of Pir-Budaig. Sultan Ahmad adopted him as his son. 
After Amir Timur’s death they escaped from captivity. One thousand horsemen, 
who had come with him (Yüsuf) to that country (Syria-Egypt) and become 
dispersed, now came together. They fled and on the way to the banks of the 
Euphrates fought viotoriously 180 battles [f. 188b] with the frontier people 
and garrisons. Yüsuf's oymaq gathered round him and he occupied the castle of 
A On 1 of Jumadi, 809/14 October, 1406, he defeated (the Timurid) 

Abã-Bakr * near Nakhchavan. In a second battle he slew Mirza Miràn- 

‘shih and became master of the whole of Ararbayjan and Iraq and of some 
parta of 'Iráq-i 'Ajam.* 

Mirza Shahrukh came to Rayy with 200,000 horsemen to repel Yüsuf, and 
the defenders of the capital recited (khatm) 1,000 times the sūra inna fatalmā 
(Qor’an, xlviii, 1) for the destruction of the enemy. Despite the difficult situation, 
Qara-Yüsuf most boldly marched from Tabriz to Üjàn and there died on 
Thursday in Dhul-qa‘da, 823/December, 1420.° None of his sons was in 


/ 


1 I have used the copy once lent to me by my lamented friend M. Qaxvini. 

? Some gap ın the text: the passage refers to Qara-Yüsuf's father Qara-Muhammad, who in 
fact died about that tame. According to F. Sumer, Islam Ansiklopedisi, 58 cux, p. 200, he was 
killed in April, 1889 (Rabř I, 791 1). 

2 This ıs wrong. Ashraf ruled in 825—841/1422—1488. The ruler of the ime was Faraj (801-8/ 
1899-1405), seo F. Sumer, loo. cit. 

‘This is the contemporary spelling of the name. 

5 Marginal note: ' He also sened Bultkniya, Qagvin, Térom, and Siva’. 

* Note: ‘ The duration of his rule was just over four years.’ Perhaps the annotator refers to 
the period after the death of Yüsuf's son Pfr-Bud&q whom his father recognized as a nominal 
ruler. However, accordmg to F. Sumer, Pir-Bud&q died m 1418, which reduces to only two years 
the period of Qara-Yusuf’s role ‘in lus own right’, 
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attendance and his camp got into such confusion that nobody stopped before 
anybody (1). They left him on his couch + and dispersed * and the crowds of 
his olangmen (ulüsdi) came and took away his apparel (rukAd). They were 
tempted by his ear-ring set with gems, but were unable to take it off the ear, 
and so they out off his ear.” 

He had six sons: the first was PIR-BUDAQ, whom he had proclaimed king 
while he himself used to stand in front of him holding a golden mace (chomagq), 
on the plea that he was Sultan Ahmad’s son. Pir-Bud&q predeceased his father 
and the latter assumed the kingship. The second son was Suin-MUHAMMAD, 
who for two to three years governed Baghdad and on 17 Dhul-Hijja, 836/ 
4 August 1433, was killed by Baba Hajji Hamadani. The third son was 
Aute IsrAHAN, whom some call Aspan and Ispand ; he boule the overt i 
of Baghdad from his brother Shah-Muhammad and after twelve years’ rule dj 
on 28 Dhul-Qa‘da, 848/7 March 1445. The fourth son was ABU-BA'ID 
in 888/14346 was alain by the fifth brother Iskandar. 

QARA-ISKANDAR b. Qara-Yüsuf was an extremely valiant and Reed 
man. After his father's death he sat on the throne and on 28 Rajab, 824/ 
29 July 1421, at a place called Yakhshi, (in the neighbourhood of) Alashkard 
and Qagisman, fought a 48 hours’ battle with Mirza Shahrukh. He displayed 
great spirit and heroism but when his force was exhausted he fled to Rim. 
After his return, Mirza (Shahrukh) occupied Ararbayján for a (seoond) time 
When in 839/1435-6 the Mirza came to Rayy to repel him (for the third time), 
Mirza JIHANSHAE, (the sixth) son of Qara-Yüsuf, waited on him and won the 
royal favour. [f. 1898] To him Shahrukh entrusted the task of warding off the 
evil of Iskandar. 

MIRZA JrHAN-S8BÀH b. Qara-Yüsuf, who sometimes indulged in poetry 
the pen-name of Hagigt, became in 839/1435-6 the ruler (val) of Azarbayj 
by investiture (tafwid) from Shahrukh. He was at his winter quarters at 
Qizil-aghaj, in Taliah, when his brother Iskandar returned from Rim and, from 
the winter quarters of Surmalu, arrived in Tabriz and seixed the town. 
Jihànshàh hurried to repel him and in the beginning of 840/autumn 1436, 
a battle was fought by the two brothers at Sofy&n (near) Tabriz, Iskandar was 
defeated and fled to the castle of Almjaq where he was slain on Saturday, 
25 Shawwal, 841/21 April 1438, by his son Qubád, who was enamoured of 
one of his father’s handmaidens (quma). His body was carried to the castle of 
Akhf Sa‘d al-din, lying on the Valiyàn-küh of Tabriz. In retaliation Jihanshaih 
put his nephew (Qubad) to death, and in the whole of Azarbayjan no one 
opposed him. In 844/1440-1 he led an army into Georgia and conquered it. 
In 851/1447 he occupied Iraq. In 857/1453 he carried out a general massacre in 







1 Notes: in his tent. 

۶ Note: no one tock the trouble to put him in a shroud and to perform the rites (fable). 

* Note: finally some of his grooms (abAMobs) carried his body to Arjish and buried it in the 
ancestral sepulohre. [G. Barbaro, Hakluyt series, p. 85, says that in Herxil (Arjish) stood the 
mausoleum of Giíansa (Jihkn-ashKh's) mother.] 
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Isfahan.’ In 859/1455 he wrested Baghdad from his nephew, son of Isfahan-beg. 
In 861/1457 he left for Khorasan and marched down to Herat.? ‘Ala al-daula b. 
Bàysunqur b. Shahrukh sought his protection and was received with great 
honour. Then Sultan Abü Sa id Gurgan (*kürdkdn) arrived from Transoxiana 
to fight him, and from Azarbayjan came the news of the revolt of his son 
Hasan- Ali. Jihánshàh was obliged to make peace with Abü-Sa'id and to 
return home. Hasan-‘Ali fled and took shelter in the castle of Maki. The 
father pardoned him and brought him to his (court) He had (however) 
intentions against his (Hasan-‘Ali’s) life, but his spouse the Begum prevented 
him (from carrying them out); so finally Jihanshah expelled Hasan-‘Ali from 
his dominions (galam-rau). As his other son Pir-Budáq revolted in Shiraz? 
he disowned him and sent him to Baghdad. The numerical value of the letters 
of the following hemistich points to the date of this event :— 

Hagigs kam- dü yábad za-Shéraz (865/1460-1) 

Having gone there he persisted in his disobedience (‘ugig) to his father and 
in 869/1464 Jihanshah went to besiege him and after a year won a victory on 
Saturday morning, 2 Dhul-qa‘da, 870/2 June 1466. Pir Budaq was alain by 
(his 1) brother Muhammadi. : 

[In the margin. In 871/1466-7 Jihànshüh returned to Tabriz and his 
grandeur reached a degree one hundredth part (“ushr-+ ‘askarat) of which had 
never been dreamt of by his fathers. The regions of both Iraqe (Arabian and 
Persian), Fars, Kerman down to the shores of the sea of ‘Oman, and Azarbayjan 
down to the frontiers of Rüm and Syria were under his signet-ring, but then 
his power declined.] 

872/1467-8 he led an army against Hasan-beg (Aq-qoyunlu) to 
fyàrbakr. In view of the approaching winter he returned from the Mish 
lain and, as was his wont, sat up late into the night and slept in the 
7 day-time, so that the sultan of Rüm nicknamed him ‘the Bat’. When 
he was asleep at his camp the main part (khulaga) of the army with the 
impedimenta (ordu) moved on to another camp. Hasan-beg seized the oppor- 
tunity and with 6,000 swift (bidau[1]) horsemen fell upon him, and on 
12 Rabi‘ IT, 872/10 November, 1467, Jihànshàh, being on flight, lost his life 
at the hands of an unknown (soldier) His sons Mahdi (*Muhammadi) and 
Abt-Yfisuf were captured (yasir [stc]) ; Muhammadi was killed and the other 
blinded. 
[L 199b] Verse :— 
On the 12 of Rabi‘ ii 
Such a sign happened in the years bid‘. + 
1 Note: and captured Fars and Kerman. 
* Note: and for six months ruled there independently. 
* Note: in 868 [which is contradicted by the chronogram which follows]. 
4 The reference is to bid" simin ‘ some years ' in the Qordn, xxx, 3 (sürat al-rüm). The numerio 
value of bid‘ is exactly 872. This mysto hint at the year, in which Uxun Hasan defeated two 


mighty enemies, struck the imagination of the contemporaries, see Minorsky, BSOS., 1989, 
x/l, 148. 


s 
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Jihinshah was born in 880 (11) 1 in the Madrasa of Mardin. 

HasAN-'AÁLI b. Jihàn-shàh. When his father expelled Hasan-‘Ali from his 
dominions he joined Hasan-beg (Aq-qoyunlu) in Diyàr-bakr and was treated 
with consideration. He several times intended to return to his father's camp 
but, on the way, became suspicious and returned to Hasan-beg and again was 
received with kindness. Finally his vice and heresy (jtsq-va-tliad) became 
manifest and Hasan-beg refused him his hospitality (‘udhrash kAwasta). His 
brother Pir-Budaq, who in heretical dispositians (mashrab-s slhdd) was of a like 
mind (s4shàd) with him, took him to his (dominions). At the time of Pir-Budáq's 
end (vägra) Hasan-‘Ali fell into his father’s [f 190a] hands and was again 
imprisoned in the Makî castle. On his father's death he regained freedom and 
came to Tabriz.? Before that, the daughters of Iskandar, Arayish-begum and 
Shah-saray (or Shah-sazay) revolted (khurug) in Tabriz and proclaimed as sultan 
their brother Husayn-‘Ali, who arrived in the garb of a darvish (beggar). 
Begum, the wife of Jihanshah (who built the Muzaffariya building), was at that 
time at the winter quarters of Khoy and, on hearing of the events, left for the 
*Rüyin-diz of Maragha.* In order to quell the fire of Iakandar’s daughters, she 
sent her brother Qasim-beg with a daughter (whose daughter 1-۲ . M.) to Tabriz. 
(Husayn-‘Ali f) was captured and his son killed.“ When the news of Hasan-'Ali's 
arrival in Tabriz spread, he got hold of the stores (kept in the) castles and 
distributed the treasury among the crowd of rascals and Kurds * whom he 
considered his suite (f jault),° and gave salaries to 180 (*180,000) horsemen.’ 
His brother Abul-Qasim revolted in Kerman and intended to seize Isfahan but 
did not succeed. Of neceasity, he sought the protection of his brother but, on his 
order, was put to death. Hasan-‘Ali let perish by strangulation his fat 
much respected wife, the Begum, who was the queen of the chaste and benefi 
ladies and the cause of his own life. He also put to the sword her (1) broth 
Qasim and Hamza. 

Briefly, under the sinister impression of the innocent blood spilt by him 

1 Note: ‘Ii is reported that Jihknshkh was an unreliable and ill-n&tured man. Under the 
alightest pretext he executed (his) amirs. He held the Divine Law in contempt and lived in 
profligacy and heresy (flag-va-fujr). They transported his body to Tabriz and buried it in the 
Muxaffariya. His age was 70 years and he had ruled 33 years.’ Consequently Jih&nshkh was born 
in *802 or, with an easier restoration, in *800, for the commentator has probably indicated 
Jih&nshkh's great age only approximately. Cambridge, E. G. Browne MS., G. 10 (18): ‘he was 
born in about 808/1406 ' (t). 

* Note: ° As for 25 years he had been imprisoned in a fortress, and his mind had beoome 
disturbed, he had no political skill; he (got hold) of his father's castles, treasures, and 
property... 

* Both MSS. have جر شین‎ (Jdehin), but I have no doubt that it is a mis-spelling of رون‎ 
as the famous oastle at three farsakbs from Marügha was called, see Minorsky, Mardgha in ۰ 

* The text is out of order. I tentatively translate the more complete text of the Cambridge MS. 

* Ardhil-va-*abrid. 

* The term is unknown. It may be connected with jowl ' going round’; jauli-yi baud ‘ those 
who go about in the suite’? ^ 

۲ Nots : ‘and humiliated his father’s amira ’. 

t Note: when the news that Hasan-beg was coming reached Tabris, Hasan-‘Ali intended to 
fight him and from Tabris marched to Marand. 
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and of his other turpitude, the army of such greatness which in Khoy (note : 
or Marand) was arrayed against Hasan-beg, became utterly perturbed and 
entrenched itgelf. On the edge of the last ditch the army met the servants 
(qullugehiyan) of Hasan-beg (Aq-qoyunlu) who destroyed them with stones 
flung from their slings." Hasan-‘Ali fled to the Qaramanlu community in 
Barda‘ * and thence moved to Ardabil. When (the Timurid) Sultan Abü-Sa^id ? 
reached Miyaéna, Hasan-‘Ali came to him in the suite of Shaykh Ja‘far Safavi.* 
On the day of the Sultàn's death, he fled to Hamadan and there created trouble.* 
[£ 190b] Hasan-beg sent his son Oghurlu Muhammad against him in all haste 
(ba-tlghdr). In Shawwal, 873/April, 1469, he was captured before Hamadan 
and put to death,* and with him the dynasty (of the Qara-qoyunlu) came to 
an end." 


[Addition to p. 285] 5. Metre: ramal (in Turkish), f. 635. 


Since Thy beauty has made a claim, both outwardly and innerly, 
The light of Thy face is reflected in Thy beauty. 
Not every sightlees one comes with prostrations of faith 
To the mdb of Thy brow which displays before him ita Arch of Crosroes. 


The first stra is written on the down of your cheeks, 
Therefore in every thing Thy visage displays & meaning. 
O possessor of the breath of Meesiah, the respiration of Thy mouth 
Displays to a lover the Holy Ghost’s blow and the speech of Jesus. 
Bhould someone be not stupefied by the looks of that Beloved, 
e people of sincerity will denounce that heretic as potentially blind. 


recluse, come, bow down before the face of the Merciful One, 
And he will show to you, like to (1) some righteous one (the worth of 1) the true 
prostration. 
He who, like Hagiqi, has won a battle in the field of Love, 
(Even) on the gibbet of Love will support his claim. 


1 Bar gird-i khud khandoq sada (1). The Cambridge MS. : bar korda-yi khud bhanda mada 
* laughed at their own achievements ۲۰ The first variant is better. The fact was that the army did 
not fight and was dealt with by Hasan-beg’s oamp-followers, armed with slings. On the term 
qullugohs see Minorsky, BSOS., 1989, x/l, pp. 155, 167. 

* See Matla‘ al-sa'dayn, od. M. Shaft, i, 430. 

* Moving on his ill-starred expedition against Uxun-Hasan. 

4 The unale of Shah-Ismé‘ll’s grandfather Shaykh Junayd. See abore p. 275. 

* Nols: again & great number of his clansmen and followers (ukle-va-chshim) gathered 
round him. 

* Nota: ‘In the Lubd (al-towartkh) it is reported that’ it was Oghur Muhammad, son of 
Haean-beg, who took him prisoner and slew him.’ 

1 Bui the descendants of Iskandar founded a new kingdom in the Doocen, see above p. 278. 


THE -E/-U GERUND IN OLD OTTOMAN 
I. FORMAL ANALYSIS 
By C. 8. Munpy 


HE gerund here studied is a grammatical form of great intereat on account 
of its phonological variations and the wide range of its syntactical 
relationships. It occurs in the single form, gide, in a strengthened form, giderek, 
and in a pair form, gide gide. We find it as an independent gerund and im verbal / 
combinations which vary from mere association to complete fusion, such as 
gidememek and gideyor (gidiyor). feces aad erus ose ی‎ 
use a8 & post-gerund, and numerous particles have originated in this way. 
Tt has had a long history, being one of the basic grammatical forms of Turkish, 
a common feature of the Turkish family of languages from the time of the early 
inscriptions of northern Asia. In Ottoman Turkish its importance (exoept in 
the -erek and pair forms) has gradually declined during the last 500 years, and 
it is now used only to a very limited extent; but in Old Ottoman it was fairly 
widely employed, and the texts which have survived provide ample material for 
study. It is, however, a complicated study. In the work which has been done 
it would seem that investigators have usually relied on insufficient data, or have 
applied methods unsuitable for this case. For example, the method of general 
comparison between Ottoman on the one hand and various speech forms such 
as Uighur, Chaghatai, and modern Anatolian dialects on the other, cannot give 
satisfactory results. There are too many unknown factors, too Ry ^ 
imponderables. Such a procedure inevitably leads to the comparison of mee 
isolated examples which do not really prove anything. I have therefore confin 
myself to Old Ottoman, and my method has been to take whole texta and 
collect and classify all the examples of this gerund which they contain. This is 
laborious, but it produces results which cannot be obtained in any other way.. 

Before discussing the gerund itself I wish to say something about the nature 
and quality of the Old Ottoman material we possess. This is the basic factor, 
for it determines the limits within which linguistic investigation can be made and 
the degree of certainty that can be claimed for the results. In the present case 
such an agsesament of the material is particularly necessary, a8 we have to deal 
with a grammatical form which was passing through a stage of phonological 
development, and was also liable to variation from other causes. 

By Old Ottoman is meant the language of the 14th and 15th centuries, as 
represented by written texte. During those centuries development was con- 
tinuous, and some lexical and formal changes occurred. Also, the Turkish- 
speaking population of western Anatolia and Rumeli was not homogeneous, 
and in the spoken language there must have been local and dialect differences. 
But our texts indicate these variations in only & very uncertain manner. The 
local differences hardly appear, while the course of the changes in the language 
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as a whole cannot be ascertained precisely, and they certainly cannot be dated. 
This state of affairs is to be attributed to three principal causes : the uniformity 
proper to a written language, the development of a systematic orthography, and 
the manner in which the texts have been transmitted to us. 

Old Ottoman, as we know it, was a written language, and more than that 
it was & literary language. We must not be misled by ita simplicity, or by the 
apparent naiveié of some of the books composed i in it. It was a well developed 
instrument, supple and uniform, such as can only have been evolved by a long 
period of continuous literary effort. Those who doubt this are invited to consider 
the case of Suheyl u Nevbahar (completed in 780/1378). It is impossible to 
believe that this work, with ita surenees of technique, its maturity, its facility 
of expression, is an isolated phenomenon without a tradition. It is clearly the 
product of a flourishing literature, and must have had many contemporaries 
and predecessors. Now such a written language is bound to have strong con- 
servative atid standardizing tendencies. It will retain obsolete words and forms, 
and refuse admission to new ones long after they have become current in spoken 
discourse ; and at the same time, by its uniformity, it will maak local variations. 
This is precisely what happened in Old Ottoman. 

Orthography, too, has the same fundamental characteristics of conservatism 
and standardization. It has also another characteristic which has much bearing 
on our present subject : it.tends to develop an identity of its own separate from 
the language of which it is the notation, producing purely orthographical 
patterns which do not correspond exactly to the sound patterns of speech. The 
importance of this will appear as we proceed. About Old Ottoman orthography 

crm it may be said that the tendencies just mentioned are largely 

e by the irregularities which occur. There was a good deal of laxity ; 

ternative spellmgs and individual preferences were tolerated; and there 

were inconsistencies due to conflicting influences. Moreover, there was not 

< one completely uniform system; rather there were separate schools or 
traditions, which future investigations may be able to distinguish. 

The transmission of the old texts is a further source of perplexity. In the 
main we are dependent upon copies made long after the date of composition. 
In the case of a 14th-century text copied late in the 15th century, we can have 
no idea how many hands have contributed modifications, at what dates the 
modifications occurred, or in what localities. Such a copy may, indeed, be very 
good and accurate, but we are obliged to be cautious, and this hampers us in 
forming conclusions. Even contemporary or nearly contemporary copies are 
sometimes very different from their originals. The simpler kind of prose text, 
upon which most of the study of Old Ottoman must be based, is particularly 
liable to suffer in transmission, sometimes being deliberately embellished and 
sometimes modernized by & long process of folk-editing. There is also an 
insidious danger which must be mentioned. We are commonly tempted to 
attribute all the irregularities we find to the copyist ; but in some cases he is 
undoubtedly responsible for regularity, imposing his own habits of speech and 
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especially of orthography. Thus uniformity in a text is not necessarily a proof 
of authenticity. This point also is not without importance in the present 
investigation. 

These considerations make it necessary to state clearly the limits of the 
present study. It is primarily a fact-finding investigation based upon a group of 
texts; and it consiste of a study of a grammatical form as it occurs in written 
speech, modified according to the changes in the spoken language, and con- 
trolled by orthography. At present, for the reasons outlined above, we are 
obliged to regard the whole Old Ottoman period as a single unit, and the whole 
area where written Ottoman was current as a single language ares. But though 
some of the conclusions reached are certainly of general import, at the presen 
stage no claims of universal validity are proposed. 


Tae -E/-Ü QERUND AND THE MUzARI 
Undoubtedly the most striking feature of this gerund as we find it in Old 
Ottoman is the close correspondence of ita dual -e/- structural pattern with that 
of the muzari (or aorist) stem. It is also the fundamental point in the present 
study, and will be the basis of the classification which we shall use for the 
gerund. It is therefore necessary first to give some attention to the muzari.' 

* The structural pattern of the muzari in Old Ottoman was almost identical 
with that familiar to us in modern Turkish: consonant stems assumed one or 
other of the affixes -er/-ar and -ür/-ur, of which the latter has now become 
a fourfold + affix; vowel stems added -r (perhaps to be regarded as -’r). The 
categories are as follows :— 

1. Simple consonant stems, normal form,* -er: gid-er, bak-ar. 

2. Simple consonant stems, exceptional form, -ür: bi-ür, yat-ur. N 

3. Increased consonant stems, -ür: gid-er-ür, yap-M-ur. x 
4. Vowel stems, -r : yi-r (yer, eats), Kor, ayla-r. ` 


The second category consists of only a small number of verbs, most of which 
are the same as those belongmg to this category in the modern language: 
aur, bilir, bul-ur, gelir, kal-ur, ol-ur, òl-ür ; dur-ur (tur-ur), gór-ür, vir-ür,? 
ur-ur (vur-ur) *; san-ur.* The following verbs now have -r affixes but formerly 


1 Before doing so it would be well to say something about the method of transerrption used. 
At the present stage it seems deairable to use as loose a system as pommble, and I therefore employ 
the modern Turkish script supplemented by § and و‎ (and ocoamonally } to represent lw). In spite 
of its known weaknesses this woript is sufficient for the purpose, and rt has two advantages: it 
avoids the impreasion that the writer is attempting any phonetic representation of sounds, and 
rt enables hrm to evade such thorny questions as that of the close e, here relevant. In all cases 
where the MS. has ی‎ or kesre I transcribe t, e.g. irigmek, virmek.—As typos the front-vowel forms 
are given throughout this paper: thus -w represents also -w. 

* The words ‘normal’ and ‘ exceptional’ are here used in a purely quantitative sense: no 
suggestion about which is the basio form is mtended. 

* This verb also occurs as vermak, with fethe, in some old MSS. 

t Vurmak oocurs occasionally as far back as the 15th century. 

5 Sanmak, however, should probably be regarded as an moreased stem, sas. Byd-ur (ayd-ur) 
is also an increased form, ay-d. Bwakmak has the muzari bırağ-xr : bemg a disyllabio stem it has 
the sound pattern of an increased form. ۱ 
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had -ür : سلطا‎ gir-ür, yat-ur, this last still surviving in common use in Anatolia, 
yat-w. The verb değmek had two and perhaps three muzari forms, the 
commonest being the interesting eccentric form değ4r : it occurs in all meanings 
of the verb (arrive, be worth, appertain, eto.) and is thoroughly attested in 
MSS.’ (SN, Ah. Dû‘, Füt., and elsewhere).? I believe I have seen dej-ür, but 
it must be rare * ز‎ dej-er has sufficient MB. authority (including Strazi, before 
the middle of the 15th century). The forms of geymek are analogous to those of 
değmek, but a little more uncertain: we find gey-ür, but sometimes also gey-er 
(Sirazi, also the Tefsir Frag. used in this study, for which see below ; and a few 
other cases have been found in lbth-century MSS8.). A form with kesre some- 
times oocurs, but whether it is geyir or giyer is not clear ; the later history of the 
verb suggests the latter alternative, but it may be that both are sound.“ 
Some interest attaches to these -er forms, and J shall revert to them when 
discussing the standardization of the gerund. A very important variant for our 
study is that of the verb górmek, which in addition to its usual muzari gór-ür had 
& rarer parallel form gór-er. This never became established in standard Ottoman. 
Both gór-ür and gór-er ocour in the traditional text of the Garibname, where 
they are proved by rhyme.’ I have found gér-er in a popular romance (Ag 
Qarib), and it exists in Anatolian dialect. This, too, will be mentioned again 
later. Occasionally -ür forms of other verbs not listed here are found, but they 
are too uncertain to be accepted without good evidence. 

Another non-Ottoman form which must be noticed is the alternative muzari 
of vowel stems, with the cushion-consonant -y and the affix ir: apla-y-ur, 
parallel to apla-r. This -y-ür form occurs in the Uighur group,’ and in Rabguzi. 
It is mentioned here solely for comparison with the -e/-ü gerund in Ottoman, 
for at this point there is a divergence between the gerund and the Ottoman 

i. The gerund affir, being & vowel only, without consonant, obviously 
cannot be attached to the vowel stem by the method of elision ; the cushion 
consonant -y- is used, producing a form -y-tl, which differs from the Ottoman 
muzari but is exactly analogous to the alternative eastern muzari. But apart 
from this the baaio correspondence between the forms 3n Ottoman is complete : 

1 These abbreviations are used: XD = Kalle ve Dimas; SN = S&Àheyl u Nevbahar; Fat. 
= بل کم ییاز‎ For texts used in this study see p. 307. 

1 It corresponds to the form in Kaahgari, tegir.—In KD, 77, 0, Zxj&oxkowakl reads dagir, 
which in my mods of transcription would be diğer. I do not believe that the root form dig- oan 
be sound ; it seems probable that Zajaogkowaki has bean misled by the oopyist/s placing of the 
vowel pointa, and that the word should be dağir. This seems the more probable in view of the fact 
that he several times gives the word kank (= kangi, which), as kamk, a form I have never sean 
an 

"It may be a variant of defir, by analogy. 

* Zaj«oxkowski gives giyersiz, Cevahir, p. 84, fourth line from the bottom. The form giy- is 
supported by giyüb in SN, 08. 4; but of. geyub, Ib. 09. 8. 

5 Kashgari has both kór-&r and Eór-er. 

* Deny, Grama., p. 1109, gives distinct muxzari forms for the two verbs sormak : sor-or (asks) 
and sor-ur (sucks). But sormak == suck is no longer used in standard Turkish, and in Old Ott. its 
muxari was sor-ar (SN 205, 14, and 861, 12). He also (p. 508) gives bOi-wr as the muxzari of böolmak, 
but the standard form is ból-er : I have no record of the Old Ott. form. 

۲ Noticed in Von Gabain, Aliturk, Gr., pp. 211-12. 
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the broad principle is that where the muzari has -er the gerund has -e, and where 
the muzari has -ür the gerund has -ü (with variant +). To this principle not 
unnaturally we find exceptions, which it will be our duty to examine and if 


possible explain. 
Basic CLARSIFICATION 


Muzari Gerund 
1. Simp. cons. normal: gid-er gid-e 
2. Simp. cons. excep.: Atl-ur kl-u (Kkxl-3) 
3. Increased cons. : gider-ür gider-à (gider-t) 
4. Vowel : bekle-r . : / 
( bell ems bekle-y-ti (bekle-y-+) 


The negative verb constructed with the affix -me is an increased vowel stem, 
Bo that the gerund has -y-4 (-y-+). Thus the negative gerund corresponding to 
gid-e is gitme-y-ti (quime-y-). 

I must here state emphatically that in speaking of the correspondence / 
between the formal patterns of the muzari and of the gerund I make no inference ' 
about their origin. Such matters are beyond the scope of this paper and of the 
preeent writer. We are here concerned exclusively with the facte as they occur 
in Old Ottoman, which had inherited both muzari and gerund from a distant 
past. It may be remarked, however, that the same correspondence is visible in 
the forms given by Kashgari, and this in spite of the slightly different structural 
pattern of the muzari which we find in his book. Some increased stems which in 
Ottoman would have the affix -ür he shows as having -er. In one case, the verb 
kadhgurmak (Old Ott. kayurmak, mod. kayırmak), he gives both muzari and 
gerund, kadhjur-ar and kadhgur-a. He gives also another analogous gerund, 
form, yoljw-a, formed on the same pattern. a 

gical 


PHONOLOGY or vun -E/-Ü GERUXD 

During the Old Ottoman period we find this gerund subject t& phonologi 
modifications. In discusaing these changes a certain reservation has to be made. 
We do not know exactly what the heritage of Old Ottoman was, but we do 
know that it was not entirely homogeneous, and that it had some admixture of 
elements of eastern (or northern) origin. Now some -4 forms of the gerund occur 
in the remains of the Uighur group of languages,’ and there is always the 
possibility that some of them may have been incorporated in Ottoman. It is 
also possible that the tendency to form such variants was inherited. In this 
study we cannot take such factors into account. In view of the fact that in 
Kashgari there are more than 50 -ü gerunds and no 4 variante (though he doea 
give occasional -îr muzari forms),* we shall accept - as the basio form and 
examine the -4 variante purely as a feature of Old Ottoman. 

The phonological modifications we have to deal with can be classified under 
three heads: two kinds of 4 variant, and standardization in the -e form. 

1 Boo Von Gabain, op. oit., p. 121. 

3 The fact that Kashgar gives no - variants does not, of oourse, prove that they did not exist 
in the speech he was reoordmg. 
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1. The structural 4 variant. This affecta only the -ü forms, the change 
being -ü > 4, e.g. gegürü > gegürs. I have called it ‘ structural’ because it is 
primarily & change in the actual gerund itself and not a result of combination 
with an auxiliary verb. This variant is very uncertain and perplexing, largely 
for orthographical reasons, about which more will be said below. 

2. The + variant of regressive attraction. The auxiliary verb virmek 
exercises a powerful attraction upon the gerund which precedes it, and in the 
great majority of cases the termination of the gerund changes from -e or -ü 
to 4. The æ form always changes; with the - form exceptions occur, notably 

in the case of the vowel-stem verbs, which sometimes preserve the form -y-d. 

similar regressive attraction sometimes occurs also with the auxiliaries 

mek and görmek, but is leas strong. In the case of virmek the attraction is 80 
strong and uniform that for purposes of analysis it is best to regard the 4 variant 
as the normal form, and I have accordingly made this a separate category in the 
classified. lists.t 

8. Standardization to the -e form. In modern Turkish the زب‎ form has been 
standardized to -e, except in combination with vermek and in alkomak. Old 
Ottoman shows only very rare signs of this development, but there is evidence 
that it had already begun in the first half of the 15th century. There are two 
examples in Şîrûzî, in which the form is fixed by the rhyme. In one of these the 
-¢ form, sevine, could in a far-fetched manner be explained as a subjunctive, 
3rd person ; but in the other this is not possible, and the example is conclusive : 

Kolaylu kolayumuza yayilduk Görüb golgemüzi ürküb bayiduk 

Kaça kaça dirile vü tathla Ecel kurdindan üş girdük ağıla 

(Metre: v--- | Sii] =-~) 

‘ We have scattered, each as best he could, and have taken fright and swooned 
at sight of our own shadows ; fleeing with all our might, now bunching together 
and now separating, we have entered the fold through fear of the Wolf of 
Death. (Or evel kurdwndan could be taken with kaça kaça.) Here there is no 
possibility that dirile and țağsla might be subjunctives : this is precluded by the 
person reference, which is lst person. They must therefore be standardized 
forms of derd and jagtlu. In addition I have one example of & pair form in 
which the same standardization has occurred: yiye içe ‘ eating and drinking’ 
(Hamsevi, Iskendernáme, in a prose passage; MS. not dated but about the 
year 1500), from yy içe. One might expect that in pair forms this change 
would be particularly liable to happen, on account of their sound balance, but 
this is the only case I have recorded in 15th-century texts to date. I must here 
warn the reader, however, of the possibility that in some cases I may have 
mistaken such standardized forms for subjunctives and so left them unrecorded. 
This applies more to the single form than to the pair form. I invite caution upon 
this point. 

In connexion with this standardization of the gerund the alternative -e 


1In modern Turkish the -i variant is the standard form in combination with vermek, but it 
follows fourfold harmony. A tendency in this direction is discernible in Old Ott. also (see p. 818). 
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form of the muzari of some verbs is of great interest. It is clear that at least in 
the case of defmek and geymek the modern form had already begun to appear, 
and it is noteworthy that both occur in the MS. of Sirázi which provides the 
gerund examples cited above. It is to be inferred that the process of standardiza- 
tion affected both muzari and gerund in the Old Ottoman period. In the case 
of the gerund, a not very frequently used form, standardization was almost 
complete. But with the muzari, which was in constant use, the basic -e/-ü 
pattern remained, and the changes were confined to the standardizing of a small 
number of exceptional forms. 

The case of gór-e I believe fo be different. I think it is not a standardized 
form of gór-ü, but an original form corresponding to the non-Ottoman muzarj 
górer. The form gór-e is universal in Old Ottoman as the normal gerund, 

I believe it owes its retention to the influence of the particle göre (originally the 
same word, and a post-gerund), which was inherited in this form. In the oom- 
parative lista therefore gor-e is classed as a regular - gerund. 


Tue -Í Vantanr: PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOGRAPHY 

In the study of the development of the structural -4 variant there are 
perhape two principal phonological factors to be taken into account. The first 
of these is the system of vowel harmony, which underwent an important change 
in the Old Ottoman period. What happened was that the twofold +/+ and 
ü/w groupe) of affixes were gradually formed into a single fourfold group, 
+/s/1i/u, the system which prevails to-day. This involved the following modifica- 
tions of harmony sequences: eü > e4, til > 44; 4 > dl, 64> 61. We 
have no means of ascertaining when this change began or what course it 
followed. It is likely that it did not affect all the $/s and ü/u affixes uniformly 
and oontemporaneously. The weight of MS. evidence seems to show, for 
example, that the passive affix - became subject to the fourfold harmony at 
a relatively early period, and that the causal affix -dür, the personal affixes 
üm, -tiy, and the genitive affix -üy retained their twofold structure much 
longer. The other factor is not a certainty but rather a matter of conjecture. 


1 The distinction of front and beck vowels is assumed. We have evidence that it was strong 
in Old Ott. (shown by (غسسل ریس‎ though MBS. have discrepensies which are hard to explain. 

1 The # forms appear to have been maintained deliberately as ‘ correct ’ speech for a long tame. 
Meninaki, in his Gramenatioa T'wroica (1680), gives them as the standard both for writang and for 
speech. Speaking of the genitivo (p. 2B) he says that some use i, ‘ sed Doctdores sio soribunt et 
legunt, ut nos hio tradimus’, in which statement the significant word is doctiores. The change in 
the genitive form seema to be the cause of & curious gap m later Turkish grammar. In modern 
Turkish the infinitive -mek is never used in the genitive oase, for no reason valid at the present day. 
In Old Ott. this genitive, e.g. هر و مان‎ not Infrequent, and it certainly continued in use into the 
16th century. But the new vowel harmony would require i in this form; and there is some 
evidence that p was changing to » in the 16th century ن)‎ for J in some MS8.). As a result of 
these modifloations gitmafiiy would become gitmegin, thus coinciding with the instrumental form 
then in common use. This could have o&used confusion, and is sufficient to explain the 
disappearance of the genitive form. It was no doubt a gradual disappearance. Menineki, op. dt., 
gives -mefiy as a current form, but one suspecta that in his day it was used only by the doctioras. 
‘What is very interesting is the fact that the genitive form, once lost, was never restored, in 
spite of the later disappearance of the instrumental gisejin. 


`~ 
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Some -$ varianta (e.g. gegtrt) are contrary to fourfold harmony, and we must 
therefore consider the possibility that 4 terminations tended to become 
unrounded to ¢ independently of vowel harmony. This is quite feasible, and 
I would suggest that there is an analogy to it in the frontalization of vowels in 
some terminations in modern Stamboul pronunciation, e.g. bakaoajim 
> bakwfim, ne yapayun > napiim (these are only approximate renderings). 

Upon this question we can only hope to obtain certain information if we can 
be sure that the orthography of the MSS. does represent phonological changes 
faithfully. Unfortunately it is only too patent that in some cases it does not. 
To demonstrate this it is sufficient to cite the two homophonous affixes -4, 
3rd pers. possessive (in final position) and definite accusative, and -dt, affix of 
the past tense. Through the ages, from the earliest times up to 1928, they were 
always and in all circumstances written as 4 and -d$ (with ی‎ or kesre), so that 
the standard orthography does not show that they ever became subject to the 
fourfold system at all. But what was the situation in the Old Ottoman period ؟‎ 
Had the change already taken place or not f It is important that we should find 
an answer to this question. 

Now it happens that this matter of the representation of vowel harmony 
can be checked, and in three ways, provided, of course, that the necessary 
materials exist for any given period. It can be checked by transcriptions in 
other alphabets, by departures from standard orthography, and by rhymes. 
The Ottoman of the 15th century can be tested by all three methods, and I shall 
give an example of each. 

1. Transcription. In Old Ottoman the name of the conqueror Timur is so 
written, Timür, which is its eastern form; while the same word as a noun 
meaning ‘iron’ is always demir. These forms persisted in writing throughout 
Ottoman Turkish though in speech the common noun came to be pronounced 
demr. But in the Byzantine writers of the 15th century the proper name is 
written Teulpns, Nreulpns, i.e. Demir-ts, with some variations but always in 
a form which gives $ in the second syllable." It is not likely that the variation 
in the initial, 7 and vr, represents any variation in the Turkish pronunciation.* 
The only reasonable conclusion is that in Ottoman at that time Timur's name 
was given the form of the ordinary noun demûr, and that this was already 
pronounced demer (e-ü > e4). This illustrates an orthographic ü. 

2. Departures from standard orthography, which vary from occasional 
irregularities in good MSS. to habitual misspellings by uneducated persons. 
Their value is sometimes difficult to assess. The following example is from the 
Cambridge Ktsagu’l-Enbiya (dated 847/1443)*: diliyil ‘your heart’, aocusative, 

’ 1 Bee the long list in Moravosik, Bysantinoturoica, ii. 257. 

*The Greek r is an unaspirated dental, and Greeks have difficulty in pronouncing and 
representing the Turkish t and d, which are aspirated. Sometimes r is used indiscriminately for 
both, as in same 18th- and 19th-oentury ' Karamanlitiks ' texts (Turkish in Greek characters) ; 
pr is the usual device for d, but a dotted + has also been used. 

* Camb, Univ. Library, LL 5, 12, recorded as No. 865 in Browne, Hand-lst of Muhammadan 
MSS., p. 155, where it هد‎ inaccurately described. : 
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written S» instead of the standard form diligi. This indicates a change 
مه‎ > 6-ü, and shows an orthographic + in the standard form. 

3. Rhymes. The poet Necáti, whose floruit lies in the second half of the 
` 15th century, was the first Ottoman poet to bring classical verse close to 
speech. His rhymes oocasionally provide important evidence. 1 shall quote 
three separate migra's from one of his gazels. l 

1. Gafil yürüme, وه‎ gözüyi, gün giceli-dür ? (5 JL). à 
2. Lali lebiniiy büsesi cûnun bedeli-dür ۰(بدلییر)‎ | 
3. Înanmayaaız sózine zîrå-ki deli-dür ( .(دلیدر‎ 

(Metre: --v |u| ome | e) 

The key word here is bedels : bedel + 4, 3rd pers. possessive. This fixes the 
rhyme vowel as ¢, for no other sound will do. Rhyming with it we have gioe-Is, 
adjective, and dels, noun, both of which are very definitely @ forms in standard 
orthography : adjective affix Jü لو‎ and delü y>. Unleas Necáti's rhymes are 
imperfect (which is unlikely, especially as the syllable in question is scanned 
long and is therefore prominent), we must conclude that the standard spellings 
no longer corresponded to the pronunciation of cultured circles at that period. 
In the body of the lines the standard orthography is maintained," while in the 
rhyme there is an enforced breach of this orthography : the need for uniformity 
in the spelling of the rhymes, which was de rigueur, overrides other 
considerations. I have had to leave the copula -dür in ite standard form; in 
these verses it may well have been pronounced dir, but of course there is no 
indication of this. It was one of the most strictly standardized forms in Old 
Ottoman, and I have no actual evidence of its pronunciation.* 

These examples are given as specimens, not of course as sufficient proof in 
themselves. Objections could easily be raised against them individually. \ 
Moreover, they represent an over-simplification of the position, in that no 
allowance is made for intermediate sounds. We also know that there were 
alternative pronunciations; for example, tke word commonly written as 
kargu occurs in rhymes both as kargu and as Fargs. However, the cumulative 
effect of the three kinds of evidence is irresistible ; it is certain that in the middle 
of the 15th century the fourfold harmony was operative to a considerable ~ 
degree, and that the spelling was partly orthographical. 

In the instances quoted above we have evidenoe of obsolete harmony 
patterns, e-ü and 4-4, preserved and perpetuated as standardised forms. But 
in the case of this gerund the MSS. display also another kind of standardization, 

1 Renderings: 1. Do not walk unwarily, open your eyes, for the day has ita night. 2. Your life 
ها‎ the price of a kiss from the ruby of her (his) ips. 3. Believe not what he says, for he is mad. 

* But the MB. is unpointed and some of the vowels have been supplied by me. Also some of 
the spellings are conventional, e.g. búseri, which was probably baa in Neoütf's time. 

* For & good reason : dir was the muxari of demsk (mod. der, damek), so that there must have 


been strong inducement to maintain the standard & form in the copula in order to avoid confusion. 
(But der and deyu, for dir, digk, oocur oocasionally in old MES.) 
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in which the -4 form is accepted as the standard; and in some MSS. it is so 
uniform that it appears to be an established orthographic habit, perhaps due to 
analogy with the established affixes -+ and especially -ds. In the comparative 
lista I include a text of this kind, the Cevéhiri’l-Asdéf. It will thus be seen that 
the situation is very confused indeed. There are alternative possibilities, both 
phonological and orthographical For my part I am content simply to record 
the facts as they occur in the texts, and for the rest I adopt a Pyrrhonian 
attitude and suspend judgment. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


The following five texte have been used :— 

Kalile ve Dimne, ed. A. Zajączkowski, Btudes sur la langue vieille-osmanlie, i, 
Krakow, 1934. This contains about half the whole work, consisting of 98 pages 
of closely printed text. This work is a most valuable specimen of Old Ottoman, 
and the editor deserves our gratitude for his meticulous presentation of it. 
Composed about 1330, copied 1490. 

Süheyl u Nevbahar, the facsimile published by J. H. Mordtmann, Hanover, 
1925. Composition completed in 1378, date of copy not known. 

Cinén-+ Cenán, an anonymous work of religious exhortation. The MS. (in 
ny possession) is dated 836/1432 ; date of composition not given, but appears 
to be little earher than that of the copy. Details of this MS., with a facsimile 
specimen, will be found in the very important Ahmed-s Dé‘, hayatı ve eserlers 
of Prof. Ismail Hikmet Ertaylan, Istanbul, 1952. I am dubious of the ascription 

“to Ahmed-i D&‘t, for linguistic reasons. 

Tefsir fragment, anonymous and unidentified. The MS. (in my possession), 

comprises 60 leaves, and covers Surahs Ixxxvi-xovij. The language is old and 
An&y well belong to the 14th century ; the MS. seams to be c. 1500. 
ر‎ Ceváhlirü! - Asdáf, ed. A. Zajaczkowski, Études sur la langue vieille-osmante, 

ii, Krakow, 1937. Contains 77 pages of selections, based on what seems to be 

a good 16th-century MS. and checked by two others, one dated 905/1499. 

Composed in the first half of the 15th century. Zajączkowski has a short note 

on phonological variation, but these texts clearly present many features of 

phonology and/or orthography which require study. 

I must here mention a text which I have several times quoted in this 
paper :— 

Sirüzi, Gillgen-+ Ráz: Ottoman version of the Gulshan+ Raz of Shabistari, 
composed 829, copy dated 845/1441. The MS. (in my poasession) is in a very good 
hand, but is rather inaccurate. It lacks the first 15 ff. 

I have also alluded to Ahmed-i Dé% and the Ftitdhu’s-Sdm (Futuh al-Sham). 
The former is the volume recently published in Stamboul, mentioned above. 
The Fitúh is a battered fragment in my possession, which agrees very exactly 
with the fine Ayasofya MS. (No. 3327). This is certainly not Dharir’s original 
text, but may represent a 15th-century edition. This MS. appears to be of the 
16th century. 


۳ 
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Kal Dim. Cinan. Tefsir fr. Cevahir. 
5. -4-virmek . c 
(1) duis duis koyu! idi 
dizi dutu sumu sah 
idi idi 
> kon sah 
sal 
(2) ah duru — — 
eydi kih / 
(3) — akdar نتم‎ = 
daamu dint 
dónders c 
gepüri — 
مسج‎ 
(4) sleyü sako dileyü — 
saklayu 
yalan 


Süheyl ü Nevbahar " 


1. Bimple cons. -e type :— 
(a) Bome 40 gerunds with -e. 
(b) The following forms with -4 :— 
بلم*‎ (298.11), *düzs (854.5), *gori (809.8; 360.9), tidi 
(20.8; 232. T), *srt (218. 6 ; 260. 6), *says (31. 9). 
(All in combination with the auxiliary bilmek in thA 
subjunctive.) ` 
*güli (178. 9). (Combined wh görmek.) 
(c) Two with -ü : *idū (260. 4), *yanu (211. 9). 


2. Simple cons. -ü type :— 
i -ü: duru, olu (both combined with gelmek). 
+: ah, buh, vars (combined with bilmek). 
ols (combined with görmek). 
gels (combined with durmak). 
urs (independent). 


3. Increased cons. stems :— 
Thirty gerunds, 22 with -4 and eight with -+ (of which three are with 
bilmek and three with görmek, including 4rip$ (162. 7.—8ee other 
lista). 


1 From koymak (or kxysak 1), normal gerand form koya. 
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4. Vowel stems :— 
' In affirmative verbs - is greatly preponderant; 29 with -ü, one with 
4 (diyi + bilmek). 
This text has the rare neg. form four times :— 

i: olmayu (361. 10), virmeyit (132. 11). 

-i : dirtlmeys (18. 1), someys (97. 12). (All four combined with gor, 
8 imperative.) 
5. Combination with eirmek :— 
Simple, -s type: düzi, sum, iuis. 

Ai type: als, bili, buh. 
Increased stem: 4. 
Vowel stems: diys (twice). 
diy (once), yiyü, koyu. 

Tua -E/-Ü STRUCTURAL PATTERN 
ill be observed that the examples in these lists give strong confirmation 
-¢/~i structure pattern of this gerund as set out in the basic classifica- 
2. We shall now examine the few exceptions which occur. 
(Cinén). This is the only case of an increased or vowel stem with 
in these texta. It occurs in this sentence :— 
imdi mu'minür himmeti ol vech-ile olmak gerek ki cehd idüp 
eydan-1, ‘ibadetde ileri gege-bile, tå ki cennete giricek dali alê 
yitige-bile. 
estnees of the Believer must be such that he should strive and so be 
&dvance in the field of worship, in order that when he enters Paradise he 
be able to attain to a higher station.’ There is ground for speculation here, 
t taken at its face value this is an example of standardization to the -e form, 
of which & specimen has been given from a text approximately contemporary 
with this. It is striking that this standardized -e form should occur in 
combination with the auxiliary bilmek, which in SN provides several instances 
of regressive attraction of - to -$ (seo the next paragraph). I have found a 
parallel, مه‎ bildi, in the Fütüh, but in a rather uncertain sentence. 

2. (aks, dist, gort, idi, srs, says in combination with bilmek (SN). These 
are all verbs which ordinarily have the affix -e for their gerund, corresponding 
to -er of the muzari. The reason for including górmek among these verbs has 
already been given (p. 304). The cause of these 4 forms is undoubtedly the 
regreesive influence of the auxiliary bilmek (see below). It waa not a uniform or 
stable influence, as is shown by the fact that parallel to these aix -4 forms SN has 
the following six -e forms in combination with bilmek : düze, gide, gore, ide, tuta, 
uça, one case of each. Observe that three verbs supply both -s and 4 examples.* 

8. Guli in combination with gormek (SN). Gülmek also ordinarily has an -e 
gerund, and there is good reason for believing that here, too, we have regressive 
influence (see below). 


1 From komak. 1 See also tho remarks about -wnemek on p. 818. 
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4. 124, independent gerund (SN). The verse is as follows :— 
Satu haro idü kendüzüri tonat (260. 4) 
* Bell (the jewels) and use the proceeds to array yourself’, «d being a gerund 
of circumstance. The normal form is ide.- I have no satisfactory explanation to 
offer." Emendation would be easy, but of course our present object is to state 
and explain what we find in the texts, not to suggest corrections. 

5. Yanu, occurring in the pair form, yanu yanu (SN). This example is of 
great interest. The standard reduplicated gerund of yanmak is yana yana, 
corresponding to the muzari yanar : it was very common in Old Ottoman, but 
I have not recorded an example from SN. It seems likely that in origin yanu 
yanu is not a reduplicated gerund at all, but a single gerund form from yan 
yanmak, in which yanu is & noun and cognate object to yanmak. This expressi 
occurs elsewhere in SN, e.g. 355. 12, yanu yanmadum : cf. also the anal 
sanu sanmak. Now yanu yanmak would give a gerundial form yanu 
which I suggest has been normalized as a pair form with uniform endi 
would perhaps rather expect a pair to be standardized in the - form, 
case of yiye içe quoted earlier. But observe that the cognate object 
practically form one unit, yanu yan-, and would thus tend 
& fixed form. 

Thus we see that reasonable philological explanations can be giv 
of the exceptions. But in any case, even if the explanations are 
unacceptable, the exceptions are too few to affect the general posit 


Tux -Í Forms i 
These texts vary in the extent to which they admit the + forms. 
extreme cases are KD, which has -ü in all examples but two in the first 
categories (ie. disregarding the virmek combination) and the 0 
which always has 4. Unfortunately this latter text has only, one example in 
which the -4 form is contrary to fourfold harmony, durs; but it is & striking 
example, for it occurs in the combination durt-geldt, which in Old Ottoman we 
constantly find as duru-geldt. This fact, combined with the uniformity with 
which the -+ forms occur in the Cevéhtr (it is the only one of these texta with 
+ in the pair form), suggests that we have here a standardized orthographic 4. 
In the case of KD, which in origin (but not in this copy) is the oldest of the texta 
we are examining, the uniform -i may represent the speech habit of the early 
period; but we cannot exclude the possibility of orthographic -ü 
standardization. Of the others, SN and the Tefsir frag. are preponderantly 
i texte, while the Cinén is perhaps leas certain. I have remarked that the 
only one of these texta to provide material for even superficial analysis is SN ; 
1 Note in this oonnexion the apparent persistance of -w with -ed- stems, mentioned on 
p. 818 (footnote). 
3 The partial survival of -deex in this text (seo the -ememek list on p. 316) suggests that the 
-# forms here are not orthographioal; but as we do not know the history of the transmission of 


the text we canngt say positively that there has not been standardmation at some stage. I do 
not think this likely, but we must consider all possibilities. 
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but the conclusions which SN appears to warrant can to some extent be checked 
by reference to the other lista. The amount of certain information which we 
obtain is not great, and on some matters, for example the structural + form, 
it is disappointingly small. There are, however, two important points which 
stand out: first, the regressive influence of virmek, bilmek, and girmek ; and 
second, the strong tendency of the -yü form of vowel-stem verbs to persist, 
even against the regressive influence of the verbs just named. 

How strong was the attraction of virmek can be seen by a glance at the 
special category devoted to it in the lists. No -e affix remains unchanged. Some 
have become رل‎ but that is the result of vowel harmony, e.g. koyu, sunu, in the 
efsir frag., and dutu in the Cindn, the change being suna > sum > sunu. 
the case of bilmek we have also sean the same tendency in operation in a group 
‘ba in SN, and the same text provides one case of this change in combina- 
ith görmek. If theae two verbs can sometimes cause a change -¢ > -4, we 
a fortiori that they would also cause the -ù forms to change ; and 
, does frequently happen. In the second category in SN the -+ form 
rates over ~i, most of the gerunds being in combination with bilmek, 
görmek. In the other lists (excluding the Ceváhir from this 
ere are two -4 forms in this category, eydt in KD, in combination 
1 and ksh in the Cinán, combined with bilmek. 
istence of -yü with vowel-stem verbs is remarkable. Among the 
erbs in this category in SW there is only one -yt form, diyt, and that 
ith bilmek. But there are four cases of -yu with bilmek: gizleyil 
i (178. 3), bekleyü (216. 14), sahlayu (216. 11). (Compare this with 
creased consonant stems in combination with bilmek: three with -+, 
+ (295. 14], bagars [342.8 ; 348.7; 359. 5], inam [286.9]; one possible 
of -ti, 1 yidürü [305. 13], in a corrupt verse.) The -yü form also occurs three 
times with the auxiliary górmek. The four negative forms are all combined with 
görmek: two are changed and two remain as -yü. The occurrence of the -yt 
form with these negative verbs is suggestive: it may well be that the difference 
of stress (on the syllable before the negative affix) plays an important part. 
Even with otrmek a few -yü forms survive, three in SN and one each in the other 
threé texts. Of the three vowel-stem forms in the Cindn, aldayu is a pair, aldayu 
aldayu, while both aglayu and ertys are combined with yorumak ° (the former 
occurring twice; about ertys see below). It is unsafe to assume that these 
persistent -yü forms correspond to actual speech; they may be an ortho- 
graphical habit; a stereotyped ending ». We have no means of deciding 
the point.* 

















1 But eydi is & special oase, m which other phonological tendencies may be involved quite 
apart from the regressive Influence of górmek. 

3 In this paper I assume that the form is yorwnak. 

* There may also be a tendency towards permstence of -@ in increased stems in -ed: the lists 
show examples from SN and the Tef. fr. in combination with virmek, and one of these, djredu, 
also occurs in SN combined with görmek. But these examples are not sufficient to serve as a basis 
for any theory. 
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Unfortunately there is little evidence about what I have called the structural 
4 variant, meaning those cases of the 4 form which are not attributable to 
regressive Influence. Independent gerunds are rather uncommon, while in the 
case of the combined forms there is not enough evidence to show whether the 
auxiliary verba (apart from the three already discussed) exercise any appreciable — 
regressive influence or not. There is also the difficulty that in addition to 
combination with auxiliaries this gerund often occurs in association with 
certain main verbs, e.g. isteyi giimek (or varmak) ' to go in search of’, a not 
uncommon phrase in Old Ottoman ; and that such associations may be close or 
loose,! a fact which has some phonological significance. In view of these 
uncertainties, in addition to those mentioned in the general discussion of th 
-i variant earlier in this paper, I am reluctant to commit myself to any 
clusions. I shall confine myself to noting the following points :— ' 

1. These texts, on the whole, represent a fairly early stage of the de 
ment of the 4 variant in Ottoman, in which the له‎ form still 
preponderates. 

2. In some cases internal structure (both vowel and — 
have favoured the -+ form. This is noticeable in some stems in -eṣ 
particular in the gerund srtgt, which always has this form in these 
case (SN) it is combined with górmek, which is sufficient to explai 
in the other two cases (Csnán and Tef. fr.) it is in combination wit 
auxiliary which does not seem to have a special influence on tl 
affix; and one of these, that in the Tefsir frag., is contrary to 
orthographic habit of the writer. The case of eriyi in the Cinán 
similar ; the fact that both erit and ağlayu occur in combination with the 
verb, yorumak, provides an instructive comparison. 

3. Some independent -4 gerunds in which the form is contrary to fourfo 
harmony do occur, e.g. urs (SN 98. T) :— 


Kopuzn(1) düzdi el uri kıla 
* He tuned his lute, setting his hand to the strings’. This is the only completely - 
independent -+ form I have found in SN. In the other lists we find wlagdurs 
(KD, also ulagduru) and gagurs (Tef. fr.), both exceptional forms for those texts, 
and both independent gerunds which have practically become adverbs. 



















Pam Forms 

In these texta the pair forms are very regular and for this reason it has not 
been thought necessary to use space to classify them separately. The types are 
the reduplicated pair gide gide, sevinil sevinil, and the complementary pair güle 
oynayu. The only text to provide a considerable quantity is SN, which has some 
30 pairs; KD has two certain examples and one doubtful one, the Oindn has 
four, the Tefsir frag. seven, and the CeváAir two. The only + form occurs, as 

1 Association and combination will be discussed in the second pert of this paper. 


* Noodt! again supplies evidenoe : Hie gerund dolap rhymiòg with smakvopi Qn makeet it, 
3rd pers. affix). E 
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one would expect, in the CeváAur : ais atis. There is no case of the standardiza- 
tion of dissimilar terminations, except perhaps yamu yanu in SN, discussed 
above. 
The structure of complementary pairs deserves some notice. These forms 
occur :— 
SN: güle oynayu (syllabic rhythm 2-3) 
gümürdenü sóylenü (4-8) 
õteleyü gepüril (4-3) 
dau yalsglayu (3-4) 
KD: çeke çewir (2-8). 
ut these examples are too few for any speculation about rhythmic pattern. 














-B-REK /-U-REK 

familiar -erek gerund of modern Turkish, giderek, isteyerek (isityerek), is 
-e/ form with the addition of the comparative and modifying affix 
was widely used in Old Ottoman, sometimes expressing manner. 
natural development, somewhat analogous to the use of -ce. 
thus produced had considerable advantages over the simple 
shall Bee in the second part of this study, where syntactical 
In the written remains of the Old Ottoman period, 
not common. In fact it has been stated that it does not occur at 
tury texts; but this is not correct. SN has the gerund goyerek 
times (141.4; 168.10; 177.14), and I have found arayurak 
in the verse Maktel4 Hüseyn (variously dated 760 and 770 in the 
. in the Bodleian). 

Génilstin Yemen yolma, góyerek 

Bize, vii idinstin demtirden yürek (SN. 141. 4) 
‘Let them set out on the way to Yemen, waiting for us, and let them have 
hearts of iron’. 

From the Maktel Hüseyn :— 

Arayarak geldi meğer bir yire (Bod., Hunt. 507) 
* Now it happened that in his search he came to a certain place ’. 

In the texte studied here, in addition to goyerek in SN, I have found only this 
instance in the Cevdhir :— 

Yalkdan gol vardurur ki Tannya tapar kry1 kaparak (Cev. p. 46 ; Surah xxij. 11) 
* There are those (there is he) of the people who worship God keeping to the 
margin ’, where ky kaparak renders حرف‎ de (for which see commentaries). 

It is not unlikely that this form was in extensive use in current speech, and 
its apparent rarity may be due to the conservatism of written style. It occurs 
in the Müzekki ün-Nüfüs of Eşrefoğlu, a book which shows signs of rapid com- 
position and is simple and natural in tone, and also in Dede Korkud (both 
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texte), & book not greatly influenoed by literary tradition. 1 shall quote one 
specimen from the former work :— 
Ola-kim bunur fenasin aylayurak gopltini bundan gótüresin 
‘ Perhaps, realizing that it (the world) is transient, you will take your heart 
away from it’. 
-EMEMEK /-UMEMER 
This verb form, developed by the fusion of the -e/-4 gerund and the old 
auxiliary verb umak ' be able’, was in Old Ottoman as in modern Turkish the 
standard form of impossibility, though i in Old Ottoman we find sporadic cases 









went the same process of standardization to the -s form ; but at the same tj 
there was some independent development. I shall allow the liste to 


been changed in the SW list for convenience. In the first four lista the 
printed as they occur in the texts; with the SN list this was not 
some occur & number of times in various tenses, and they have t 


Kal. Dim Cin&n. Tefsir Fr 
1. göremez dulamaan doyamadun 
tdemez, etc sdemediler 
iremez 
2.  bulumads bilimedüm bulmas (1) 
urvmayavuz  buhmaz 7 f *bulamaz (2) 
*olamaz durmaz by mnaz 
ohmaz | *hilamaz 
virimeds ۱ 
3.  asmlanumaz getürimedüm — bagarvmazlar 
basarumads katlar«mazsam l *bagaramayalar 
getürümeds *Apiidüremersin 
gózedimeds yaradimaz (with 
kurtarvmazsa vl. *yaradamaz) 
4.  aplayumads saklayımaz sdyleytimeds *aplayamas-mynz 
depeleyümez *soyleyemez sgleysmezstz 
eyleyümez 
okvymady 
saklagumazvan 


1 Btrázi has ono example, ide-bilmex. I have also found it in the dictionary of Heltmt, and 
elsevrhere. 
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Stevi Ü NEVBAHAR 

(The order of the categories has been changed, for convenience.) 
1. Simple cons., -s type:— 4. Vowel stems: -ü (4) :— 

(Normal) (Kxceptional.) (Normal) (Exceptional) 

agamaz diyimez (2)—*dsyemez (1) 

doyamaz aplayymaz 

gidemez (S)— *gidimez (1) yarayımaz 

göremez (1)— *górimez (3) 

idemez (3)— *idymez (4) 


— *yipimez 


*cekimez P d 
*dirimez 
*dusymaz 


*kovywumaz 

*yudymaz 

o categories have no exceptional forms. They are as follows = 
n8., -ü type: eight verbs with -imez :— ۱ 

, bulmaz, kymaz, olmaz, jurymaz, urymaz, vary maz. (Of these 
maz, olvmaz are numerous.) 


8. Increased cons. : fourteen with -tmez, two with -timez :— 

(a) -imez preceded by e or +: bagarwmaz (2), eydimez (2), benzedsmez, 
furigsmaz (2), kvmradymaz, katlanymaz, kursiv maz, igidimez, 
dónderimez. 

(b) -imez preceded by ù : sgurimez, bstürymez, gótürimez (2), dirgtirimez, 


(c) +timez : oturumaz, gonüldümez. 


These lista require little comment. The dual -e/-4 structure is clearly marked 
in the first four texta, but somewhat obscured in SN by the numerous -imez 
forms in the first or -e- category. 

Standardization to the -e- type is more naki here than with the gerund. 
lt is curious that the Cindn, which gavè us the only standardized gerund, 
qiie, is hare the only text without standardized forms; but its small list of 
nine verbs (in ten examples all told) is not serious evidence on this point. 

The -i- form also is much more prominent than with the gerund, and in fact 
it is the standard form in all the texte except KD. In SN ita prevalence is very 
marked; there are only two -ümez forms, while in the first category -imez 
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occurs as frequently as -emez. This strongly suggests a phonological tendency 
towards ۶ standardization, and it gives added significance to the -+ variant 
gerunds of the first category with the auxiliaries bilmek and górmek. It will be 
tecalled that theae were a feature of SN, and did not occur in the other lists. 
However, it is better at the present stage to avoid speculation. We can content 
ourselves with the remark that in the texta before us -ememek appears to be more 
advanced phonologically than the gerund. 


E-DUR IN THE GARIBNAME 


I shall close this part of my study of the -e/- gerund with a brief note upor 
the interesting form -e-dur which occurs in the Garibname. 

Old Ottoman had two gerund-auxiliary combinations which were used 
express progressive action, -e-durur and -e-yorur. Of these the ! 
subsequently developed by haplology into the reduced form -eyor (4 
continuous present tense of modern Turkish. I have not yet found any.’ 
of this reduced form in any 15th-century text, and have therefore e 
from the present study. The combination -e-durur never de ~ 
way in standard Ottoman (although in Old Ottoman durur, it 
was already mainly used in the reduced form dur); and it: 
existence as a combined form to the present day. But in the G. 
numerous instances of the reduced form e-dur (or perhaps e- 
quote a few examples.' 


Yir durub-dur göğe kargu intizar 
Gök dóne-dur dün t gündüz bi-karar (B&ab viii, dáait&. . 


‘The earth has taken ite station facing the heavens cin while 1 


heavens continually turn, night and day, without cease’ X 


Od: gór-kim yürejfünde yana-dur 
Ismligun od degül-mi ye ! ne-dtir 1 (Bab iv, dás. 1) * 


* Look &t the fire which is burning in your heart; if the heat within you i8 not 
fire, what then is it f " 
In the following example we have -e-dur -+ iken as -edurken (of. Ott. 
-eyorken) :— 
Górü-durken cümle çirkin bulan 
Eyle-yiken bog dutarlar anları (Bab iii, dûa. 9) 


* Although they continually see the evil ways (of the people), in spite of this 
they approve of them’. This form -edurken is important, for it proves that the 
reduced -dur in these examples is the auxiliary durmak and not the copula. 


1 From a moderately good oopy of the traditional text in my possession. 

* I transcribe ye as the MB. has q not b. 

* Also in Gibb, Hist. of Ott. Poetry, vi, p. 10, with small variations, —The reduced farm yasa-der 
also occurs in a poem by Nesîmî, in the same vol. of Gibb, p. 37. 


r 


mt. 


B 
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The full form -e-durur also occurs :— l 
‘Igk içinde górnüi-durur dost yüzi (B&b viii, dûa. 5) 
؛‎ In love the face of the Beloved is manifest ’, or ‘It is in love that ۰۰ ۰ (górnü 


= górind). 
* * * 


This concludes the first part of this study. The reader is reminded that it 
only claims to be an exploratory investigation of facta, and fhat any interpreta- 
tions offered in these pages are tentative. 


D 
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VERBAL PHRASES IN LHASA TIBETAN—II 
۱ By R. K. Srurao 


ART I concluded with the suggestion that certain general-phonetic 
features, those of rounding and spreading, and those of vowel closure, 
might profitably be given a prosodic statement for the word as a whole, as :— 
I. a 3-term system: y/w/o 
IL a 2-term system: 1 

A given word might thus be assigned to a prosodic category, to the 
the ‘w’, or the ‘o’ term, and treated as a ' y word’, ‘ w word’, or ‘ 
word’ (yW, wW, oW). Similarly a given word might be assigned to either 
of the closure system, and treated as a ‘close word’ or as an ‘ open 
(cW, oW). Theoretically it is a matter of indifference which of the two 
should be stated first. Since, however, they cannot be stated simultan 
practice, the method of statement adopted here gives priority to 
` system; the exponents of ‘w’, ‘y’, and ‘o’ are stated in turn 
system is considered within the framework of these three ca 
exponents of o/c being given for wW, yW, and oW in tum, imm 
the exponents of ‘w’, ‘y’, and ‘ə’ respectively. The balance o 
is therefore stated under the following headings :— 

wW: I. EXPONENTS oF ‘w’3; II. Prosopio AND PHONEMA 

yW: I. i » y; M ۳ 7 

oW: I. 5 s co^. TE " 5 

MEDIAL AND FINAL SYLLABLES : em s 

PROSODIO SYSTEM oF THE SYLLABLE FINAL AND ASPECT 


wW: EXPONENTS OF ‘w’: PROSODIO AND PHONEMATIC S% 
I. ExrowENTS OP ‘w’ l 
Exponents of ‘w’ may be stated for initial; medial, and final syllables as 


follows :— 
A. Initial Syllable (OVC) 3 
(1) -V- is characterized by lip-rounding, e.g. :— 


II am indebted to one of my colleagues for pointing out to me that my use of the term 
‘exponent’ m this article is not always consistent with accepted phonological usage. The 
regular use is exemplified in thé stating of the phonamatio unita, and the irregular in the stating 
of the prosodic systems. In these latter what are in this artzole termed ‘ exponents’ are not in 
fact the sum total of statable exponents but only such of them as are phonetacally differentiated 
in the context in question. The exponents of & given term are not therefore stated in those 
contexts in which they are phonetically identical with those of other terms m the system. 

1 The syllable-structure of the trisyllabio verbal phrase (Verb + Particle 1 + Particle 2) may be 
stated as :— ۱ 
















Initial syllable (verb): . OVO 
Medial ,, (Particle 1): 0۷۰ 
Ema ور‎ ( „ 2:0,, 


This statement differs in one respect from that of Part I; it has been found preferable to treat 
the structure of the final syllable as C,V4 and not 0,V,0,.. 
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Weg ...کی‎ (gra) ما‎ Arg)” 
thebe Ewha) logit AIAS deem (A5) 


(2) C- may be characterized by lip-rounding, e.g. :— 


.  mhygrhz (YRS) ‘smmazaze (gs RAD 
Augie (ARRET) *gugdu (G'5) 
Pug (Fx) .مور‎ (AW 

(gD Mybem (RAS) 
(ARIA) dered: (¥ $53 p 
EFRR) mumgydu (NFT) | 
gD 








are, however, examples of wW in which C- is characterized by | 
as in the following :— 


a D ) 


GJS ^ gr aeg 
quin ۱ (KAS) | 
agas Syn j 


i lip-spreading feature is acoounted for at § A 2 a below (Prosodic system 
gyllable-initial). 

ere velarity is an exponent of C-, the lip-rounding is sufficiently prominent , 
a consonant cluster, velar plosive/nasal + labio-velar semi-vowel, 


F 
emer quen A5) Seward (TAIT) خی مس‎ 
مهو‎ Īra — Sgwyber: ری‎ Saqwomber ربتک‎ 


1 In ‘ close words’ (oW) the vowel of the final syllable (-V,) may be charactermed by short, 
- medium, or long duration. These three degrees of duration have been stated in Part I for 
the sentence (S) as exponents of two-term prosodic systems of intonation, hence termed 
' intonation one’ (18) and ‘intonation two’ (28) :— 
(a) Bentenoe of one word : 18: medrum duration of vowel 
28: long duration of vowel. 


(b) Sentence of more than one word: 18: medium duration of vowel. 
28: short duration of vowel. 


Since it is assumed that both of these intonation systems are vahd for all the oW examples given 
below, strictly speakmg the three degrees of duration should be symbolmed for every example. 
In practice except where all three degrees are expliortly symbolized in the stating of the vowel 
(-V4) of the final syllable, all oW examples have been symbolized for convenience as with (1), with 
the implication that all three degrees are possible in the appropriate prosodic context. 
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The following types of articulation are exponents of w’ :— 
(a) Glottal plosive ; (b) Labio-velar semi-vowel, e.g. :— 
(a) Augie Kgs yan oyu (RNR Sap 
() — "wrysiu (AKIRE) worn 4و3‎ 
(3) -O is characterized by lip-rounding in cW, but not in oW, e.g. :— 
numeri (N'A) و‎ E \pubgriu 2055 











B. Medial Syllable (C170) 
In oW both G and V; are charlene by ean, e.g. :— 
usw (AX ar v "wreewyduisnz-] 'nubewrün (jun 


and in oW neither; no exponent.of ' w ’ may be stated for the medial 
in oW, e.g. :— 


Member من ...مک‎ (nÉnuAWD ترا‎ (j 
C. Final Syllable ( (OV 

" is characterized by lip-rounding in cW, e.g. :— 

mek (n Wm thug (A3 WU) — leygu À 

maye (RAN AS). thuygyae: (AGRA) dexye OQ 


Tn some words exponents of ‘ w ’ may be stated for all three syllable 


(RE YC) | Awumewyg (YRS UR)‏ مسق 
in others they are limited to the first syllable :—‏ 
kwyiboze (ANAS)‏ دی Mbe‏ 


II. Prosopio AND PHoNEMATIO SYSTEMS 


For wW prosodic and phonematic systems aré stated as follows :— 
A. Prosodic Systems :— 


(1) Word: o/o 
(2) (a) Syllable Initial (I): (i)r/*r, (ii) y/w (Initial Syl.) 
O) „ Final (PD: yw 1  (»») 
B. Phonematio Systems :— : ` 
.Q) sys ( » ” ) 
(2) Ca-/CB-/Cy- ( » a» ) 


) دو ور ( دک Oi‏ )3( 


¥ 
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As Peo Sysioms, 

(1) Wor: 0/0, 

Exponents of c/o may be stated for the initial and medial syllables (OVO, 

C,V,). They comprise «—, 

(a) Medial Syllable ss ۱ 
(i) ۰ . : 

0. a close degree of aperture. 

o: a degree of aperture that is either open (front) or half-close (central), 

e.g. :— 

o: (ugit (e Wir) mygr خی‎  thypeydur (Hg Fn 
x 'ay:bejt ( ری نا‎ Yopandu Qr zn kaiao (aper 











: velarity : 
^ ^ e AN 
thu:gydu: (3R'g'A5*'D thyggy]h (S5'3'UX'D 
o: labiality : 
We) — thuber (gare thembelr وق‎ 
Syllable (CVC) | 


exponents of c/o that may be stated for the two terms of the V system 
are as follows, in relation to the terms of the -C systems (§§ A 2a, . 
U- :— 


€ 9 € 3 


0 0 
short duration long duration ® ; 
(£8) 1 [omes close and half-close aperture + close aperture 
centralization (o) . -+ backness (u) 
short duration ۱ long duration ; 
-K (88) 1 [emos close and half-close aperture -+ close aperture 
centralization (o) ` -+ backnesa (u) 
-Ly short duration i long duration, e.g. 
(£8) ۱ 


1The symbols ‘f8’ and ‘s8’ refer to a two-term prosodic system of ‘ rate of utterance’ 
stated i Part I for the sentence (S), hence ‘fast sentence’ (fB) and ‘slow sentence’ (a8). 
Examples have been designated fS or aS according as their phonetic form is appropriate to the 
‘fast’ sentence or the ‘alow’. Any general-phonetio example not thus demgnated is considered 
to be valid for either. By means of this prosodic statement in terms of ' rate of utterance’ it has 
been possible to make a single statement of syllable structure for two or more diverse phonetio 
forms, e.g. toagbore /jcarbere /Leargais. 

3 It has not been- found necessary to state this genoral-phonotic difference of duration in 
terma of a prosodic system of quantity. Ij suffices to state both the two degrees of duration and 
correlated features of aperture, as exponents of the o/o prosodio system of the word. 


3 
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(ng S Ap 


domm. 
dp fime cam 
r Momm = (SXUWUARD 
P thobeze (gm e Ap 
(B) | مامتها‎ (mgr) 
.  (Woghbeze (GANA) 
" Moghem — (NA AN'A'AR']) 
V togbe ASPET") 
phyznjé —— یی‎ 
i us 
ae QNA 


From the above examples it will be seen that whether exponents 
be given for -U- is related to ‘ rate of utterance’ (Part I f/s). No 
c/o may be given where the -C term is T/M/N/D. 


(B) -O- :— , 
*g? 


-Lw 


short duration 
ja between half open and open 
-K 


aperture (p) 
aperture (D) 
short duration 
۳ سس‎ half-open and open 
aperture (n) 


between half-open and open 
aperture (D) 
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€ 3 









Yugiu —— (gnSyazvp 
یط‎ (HITD 
Muga (yanga 
thu:gydu: (QU nap 
Mau:gydu: (Ra sp 
Yuet — (uq a" RED) 
Vu:gydu: GC ERE RE 
tracert 2 
phy:gyjt 
ky:gyoe: 
My:gydu: 


long duration 
half-close aperture 


half-close aperture 

between close and half 
aperture (o) 

long duration 

half-close aperture 


between close and half-close 
aperture (o) 


close aperture 


close aperture oe 
long duration 
close aperture, e.g. 
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(AÉz;/mAgp khogydn مکی‎ 
gary D — pogi (nAaR) 


(RAD) ogy: 


APUA igre: —— Qa AMD 


(TAS) ogy: — (ja WD 


‘o? 
"E PTH) ogie وتو‎ 


Po d N (f8) so:gydu: V nx 5 
(AREAS) la sobgyd | CUNT RATD 
vá ^N (FB) tho:xgydu: O A 
(ATUAR P thobgydu: | 0 


Y Ee) Joa Y^ 
GALA مر وم‎ j 0 





Mibore دصکی‎ Muogydu: وه‎ 
‘Tw j'khpbew AÀ Whogru (T59) 
S Garry ogi (HARE) 


(REBAR) ‘somgydm: (REA AAT") 
-M = { kombex رهق‎ komgydu: Gero 
thnmbeze (REAR) thomgydu: (ner asp 


326. 


diy 
du 
le) 
۲ ۳ 
73 ۱۱ وم‎ 
(f8) 
pee 
N ` 
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(Hr a ARD 


- ~ 
عم 


(KAS) | 


(SKAR) 
(RAN) 
(aN) 

Gara sy) 
(Heras) 


ÀR‏ ای 


(aa) 


. ARIDE) 
(AAT) 


7 


‘o 






fhoggydu (HARF RIA) 
۴ 

(Ù RR)‏ نموه 

baggy: (IYK FRIT) 


رت 
ky:gylt‏ 


khy:gydu: 





دی 


As is clear from the above examples the exponents of ‘0’ are by no means 
identical; one must take into account other prosodic (syllable final, y/w, 


$ A 2 8) and phonematic (-C, 8 B 2 b) systems. , 


(i) -C :— 


' For -C the following exponents may be stated ; they refer to some only of ` 
» the terms of the -C phonematic systems :— 


: (e) 


€ , 


0 


: (fS) friction (a) 
velarity 


labiality 


€ , 1 


0 


labiality 
velarity, e.g. 


-P 


‘pobeze 
(c) Final Syllable (O,V4) 





(ARRAS) 


دصکی 


Cis Ae 


MC CREER 


(Sg ARD 
QATAR) 

(Xena 
(Hera هی‎ 


, «عحدعکم‎ 
(unnm c 


(EYR) 
(aÀ 


ANAL 


(uq aer A Rp 


تج وی 


Gies 
ELVIS 
(AYA) 
(FATA) 


err 


GTR 


‘pucgydiu: 
‘ward 


Mghugylt 


تیور 
thygeyit‏ 
00 
sobgydu:‏ 
thobgydu:‏ 
pobgydu:‏ ۱ 
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€ , 


e 


: (AFRAID 


(RS FRET) 
AFAD 

) 3^5" 
E 
qas D 
aAa Fna) 
3 وت‎ 
EZ JRE). 
arda 


` ES) 


awya) 


ATIAK) 

Ci Ap 
dg) 
CIN FAST) , 
جوم‎ en 


(qw 8 sp 


جح مر 
اس CARS‏ 


(aa FDR") 
(js Ap 
(ANI RST) 
Gian 
GP STD, 


In fS, but not in 88 (see Part I, ‘ rate of utterance’ system), exponents of 


o/o that characterize Cy are :— 


| 
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c: plosion, e.g. و‎ Qi qan 
o: nasality + plosion, e.g. Yogandu Qr mens 


It is of interest that, although phonetically distinot from -U- in oW, the 
vowel -O- is not necessarily phonetically distinguished from -U- in cW. Where 
, -C symbolizes one of the three terms -Lw, -K, -P, the exponents of -U- 
and -O- are different; where -C symbolizes one of the remaining terms 
(-T/-Ly/-M/-D/-N), then the two vowels are phonetically identical, e.g. :— 


(oW) 
















-Im -K -P 
-U-: kugyün: arn lu:gydu: RD thugyiu (ga Sn 
-O-: komydu: Gi: 3 AY D lo:gydu: AT 7 nET) tho:ydu: cau 2 n 
pat c.f. 

-D -Tw . -M 
. "U-:thuneydu (gh FANG) "agrdw (mA D kumaydu: (¥3, 
` -O-:thugeydu (HER Wan) رکه عم اه‎ kumgyidu (X 


A number of instances were, however, recorded of initial 
-D/-Tw/-M, eto:, in which an attempt was made to keep -U- and -O- pho 
distinct in oW also, with the result that both thygeyiu: ard t 


Cis Fagg) kyau: and ksgydu (zar 5v were heard. 
tinction was not made oonsistently, and is attributed to the influence 
spelling. 


, (2) Prosopic Systems o» °“ SYLLABLE Initia’. (I) anD 8 
Fina’ (® 
) ‘ Syllable Imtial’ (1) 
Two prosodic systems are recognized for I. They are :—. 
(1) ' z'/* non-r' (r/2r), hence ‘r initial’ and ‘ non-r initial’ (rI/nrI). 
(i) y/w, hence ' y initial’ and ‘ w initial’ (yI/wI). 
The exponents of these two systems may characterize both C- and -V-, 
i.e. CV(C). 
(i) r/nr. 
The exponents of ‘r’ comprise :— 
C: fricative (a) release. 
The exponents of ‘ Pr ' comprise :— 
(a) C-: A release other than that of alveolar friotion (a), e.g. alveolar 
friction (s), alveolar lateral, plosion, eto. ; 
lip-spreading (yl syllables only, see $ ii below). 
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(B) -V- : In yl syllables (§ ii below), a degree of frontness and closeness 
۲ greater than that appropriate to ‘r’, e.g. :— 
r: Wuygydu: (ngu) Any) hybel (AQAA) iiber (19A) 
Tr; Musgydu: (ug yap ‘xy:beze (RENARD ‘,ahu:+beze (ŞAD 
GD 
(ii) ۰ 
For the stating of "rI a two-term (y/w) system is required. The phonetic 
exponents of y/w comprise :— _ 
(a) -V- — t ' 
y: A greater degree of frontness and closeness than is appropriate to 
w in otherwise the same prosodio context. 
w: A greater degree of backness and openness than is appropriate to 
y in otherwise the same prosodic context, e.g. :— 














(319'5) ‘ey:beil مه نک‎ 8oiber — (WA RUARUD 
(ga ds phy:bejt (aor ردنت‎ pho:boze (REPEAT) 


Lip-spreading (a minor degree of lip-rounding is, however, a feature 
of alveolar-lateral, and alveolar-affricate (ts) articulations) ; 
articulations as below. 

w: lip-rounding ; : 

articulations as follows; these articulations are related to the 
C-' systems (§ B 2 a). 


y v 
(occlusion) +- fricative Labial (occlusion) + plosive re- 
release lease 
ooclusi fricativ : ; 
1 fies 2s ae Dental (occlusion) + ploeive re- 
Alveolar friction (z) (Tone Two) Hone 
K-: Palatal (plosion) Velar (plosion) 
Glottal ploaive (Tone One) ~ 
Q-: Palatal semivowel Lebio-velar semivowel (Tone 
۱ . Two) 
L-: (Alveolar) lateral (Alveolar) friction (a) 
8-: Alveolo-palatal (friction) Alveolar (friction) (s) 
; Dental 
N-: Palatal (nasality) Velar (nasality) 
Labial 


(for the difference in exponent of yT- and wQ- as between Tones 1 and 2 see 
Part I) e.g. :— ` ` ; 


ap 


g 
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P-: Gepa ود هک‎ »phyzait (yna) 
inrgydu: (AST PRAT) a 
T: 47 MEN Xhwgydu (TI'S) 
| "sumgyüu (fA REC ۳3 idu í Y 
K-: comers, (FAD Shyri aga) 
Gas 3690 
-: 0 buxytu (y'5) LL us 
Q: j qy) pan EN 
IL: — lodi AIAD وز‎ ESSE) 
8: Sembee (QAR) مود‎ (YK!) 
Mgugydu | (G'5) 
N: aumytu —— (yn 5D نوتمه‎ 3 
وت تا‎ 


(b) Syllable Final (F) 


A two-term prosodic system is recognized for F, ie. y/w, hen 
and ' w final’ (yF/wF). The exponents of y/w characterize both 


' ie. (C)VC. 

(i) -V- 

` y: Frontness 
w: Backness, e.g. 5— 

yite QR D te 
phyzait (gata) kham 

w: Guevin دوهی‎ KALA ';oboze دی‎ 
زا‎ q^ SA'D "no:gydu: Gn 
موادم‎ ` ' (A) 


The phonetic exponents frontness (yF) and backness (wF) are valid for the 


1 A phonemio account of the phonetio feature, frontness and backness of vowel, troated here 
in terms of the prosodio system of the syllable final y/w appears in ' The Phonemes of Tibetan 
(U-Imang Dialect) with a Practical Romanized Orthography for Tibetan Readers’ 

` (Rev. P. M. Miller, Journal of the Asiatic Sooiaty, Letters, vol. xvii, 1981, no. 3, pp. 191-216). 
This acoount of a Tibetan dialect similar to LT (the Rev. Mr. Millez's informant was from 
Shigatse) deals with this phonetics problem by assigning the frontnees feature to three of the 
27 pontoida: *... the dental phonemes, 1 and n, occurring in syllable-final position modify the 
preceding vowel m the same manner. ... 1 may be voiced or ‘ zero ’ leaving the modified vowel 
of often increased length as the only evidence of its existance’ (p. 198) ; ‘t’—@ voiceless aspirated 
stop formed also at the dental pomt of articulation by the tip of the tongue [t']. ... This phoneme 
n syllable-fnal position occurs ohly as & modification of the preceding vowel plus (in sentence 
final and often phrase final position) a glottal closure’ (p. 198). ۰ 

There is much in'this article that هد‎ novel and of interest both in the Tibetan material and in 
the type of phonemio statement, but tho treetment of the feature in questaon seems cra d 
tortuous. 


x 


; 
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initial syllable (CVC): irrespective’ of -C term. Whee, however, the -C term is 
-T ($ B 2 b), there are in addition the exponents :— 
CT) y: long duration; w: short duratior,! eg. :— ` 

w: ‘pagrin ری‎ ^ "khobez (FJAR Wubez (RU S AR) 
| y: thébem (Beata)  ohywydu (KBIR RIT دی توا‎ 
do. c ۱ 
(a) c 

w: ^ dti e.g. :— 

kumgydu: Lal S259) kumgytu: ul Sins ahumgydu: (Sz s") 


sobgydu: (ann: 5 Adz *nobgydu: ğa 3 RAT) thobgydu (4a 5" 253 ( 












w: velarity, e.g. :— 
" gaze jeugaze ` 
(qa UR AND. logbo LIESS D {sugbexe ) 
ihogaxe 


LN = Mv N souo d S 
(RETR  نیویمیم کتک‎ sogbe — (MSISRUANTD 


B. Phonematic Systems : Initial Syllable (CVC) 
: 2-rERM (U/O) 
e exponents of these two terms one must take into account the prosodic 


Part I 


j a] (syllable initial): A 2 a 


W'y/w (syllable final) : A2b i 
and the phonematic Ure stated below (-C, B 2 b), e.g. :— 


U 

oN Ge ts } noné recorded 

S,» » WE/- T/-M/- D): o ogit (RAR IR") 
رر » ور‎ (-L/-K) : $ w wayir (ABS RD 
5o hows PAB: Oo E gy qarap 

' +? 3 3) 3) a8 * Q \dzobgydu: C ?? ) 


Ff 1 Bi ی‎ lotê and hik duration of vowel were stated not in terms of a prosodic 

* system of quantity but as exponents of o/o. Similarly here it has not been found necessary’ to 

state this duration feature in terms of quantity, or, for that matter, of the o/o prosodic system 

but, wrth correlated features of backness and frontness of vowel, as exponents of the two-term 
F system, y/w. à; ۱ 


832 


U 


oW /*rI/yI/yE/(-T/-L) : ~ 


» » N: 

» WE/(-T/-M/-D): 
(L/-R): 
-P/f8 : 

” 22 33 e8: } 
wI/yE/(-T/-L) : 


رر 11 


» » 


` رر رو‎ -N: 


» wE/(-T/-M/-D) : 
CL/-K): 
-P/fB : 

» 88: 


” 11 


12 ” 


3 1 


0/۶ /yE/-1: 


» ys aS : 

N:‏ ور 
wFE/(-T/-P/-M/-D) :‏ 
/CL/-K)/f8 :‏ » 

5 ip^ VES 


fe 


» -L/f8: | 


+ : 


2 


n 


» » L/S: 

s oy. »» BB 

» » JN: 

» WE/(T/-P/-M/-D) 
» » /CL/EMfB: 
ور‎ 353 33. 8932 


wli/yE/-T: 
» » -L/f8 
wont 54895 
d owe- SN 


o WE/CT/-P/-M/-D) 


/CL/-E)/fB : 
» n» » a8 : 


» 3» 
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y:  ehygydu 
none recorded . 

Q 'sogylt: 

unm chu:sgydu: 


none recorded 


r rphpayie 


thygerd - 


y 

Oo  komgydu: 
E perdus 
w —thygydu: 
/ m 
yi 


none recorded 


tpobejt 


^ و‎ 
P 


foo یه مه و‎ s 
l 
1 
5 


(ABIRE) 


(gq sp 
npt) . 






Cor risp 
isa 


(ZRAK) 
(ABTA) 
Co» 2) 
(AYN AS) 
(gore Ap c 
ACE: 
ردو‎ 
اجب ب«پری‎ 
(BR'TRS']) 
C» ) 
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0 
oW /TI/yE/-T : 


wE/(-T/-P/-M/-D) : 
CL/-K)/f8 : 

Sa. EB‏ وا 
al/yl/yB/-T:‏ 

-L/f8:‏ ور 

» o» B: 

N:‏ ور 


3 3 ” 








» 


CL/-K)/fB : 


(L/-K)/f8 : 


1 33 


» 0» wk/(-T/-M/-D) t. 


n, CL/-K/-P) :‏ ود وه 
gl/yl/yF/CT/-L) :‏ ” ` 

Boo -N:‏ ور رو 
WE/(-T/-M/-D) :‏ » 
n» n CL/-K/-P) :‏ » » 
wI/yE/(-T/-L) :‏ 
-N:‏ 5 » » » 
wE/ (-T/ -M/ -D) :‏ ” 
CL/-K/-P):‏ 


J 2 


ay ” 


» 11 
3 n 3 33 


N 


wE/CT/-P/-M/-D) : 


` none recorded 


$ trga 
& ی‎ 

none recorded . 
D ‘dmbeze 
o tyocbeze : 
D ‘typgbeze 

۶ dabo 
s — iae 
S: — fastbeze 
$ ‘atmbere 
D opbeze 
D dear 
şı — 'jyo:bere 
€ bet 
:و‎ kømji 

| ۴ [1 
$ —'khsmbeit 
« thngaltthoybet 
0 — pho:bere/pho:gare 
D phpgbeze 
۲۰ تمه‎ 

none recorded 

۵ Mirogy]t 

none recorded 
y: jehyigyze: 
y yik 
o oggyik 
o:  'dpougyze 
po paytu 
y  ihyggyit 
O BONEY: 
o: ۰. phowyrer 


رم موی 
Co» )‏ 


رد دی 
یی 
C ow)‏ 
مد تجح 
(nA)‏ 
Cot» D)‏ 
وب دق 
رصیق 
(RAAT)‏ 


"Xe » 9 


(anda) 
(peers 
C ow 3 
(5 ia") 
(HERTS |) 
(AAS) 
ED 
ی‎ Sr ) 
(AFAD 
(HEY رح‎ 
CLE ELI) 
Gg sp 
CSTAS) 
Aninag) 
Cis grün 
asr مه‎ 
(Re ain 
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(2) C موز‎ , ۱ 
(a) C- Systems ., ۱ 
. C systems comprise :— 
(i) Ca- 
The Ca- system is that which is appropriate to words for which the following 


prosodic systems have tobe taken into account : el r/?rC- A | 
(a) z :— 


Where ‘r’ is the prosody of the ayllsblo initial (rI; § A 2a), there is only. 


one term that may be stated for Ca-. Th Se Tas تا‎ 
alveolar-affricate (ta) articulation, eg — 


IW: hrCa-: tyurbeze (REN وه‎ tgyik 
thrCa-: tabe هد وی‎ &vgyüu: 

QW: vrCa-: ‘amay: (RAAT) ‘dmbore 
ayrCa-: qug | (SR “gabez 


) r: 
Where, however, ' non-r' ("r) may be stated for the syllable initi 
for the syllable initial also, i.e. :— 


ره 


a 3-term system may be set up :— 
(P-/T-/K-)! | 

1 ما‎ addition to being the inttlal-consonant system that takes into &aocount 
systems of the word h/*h, v/2v, the Ca- system comprises C- terms that have ss 
exponent ooolusion (vyT- has friction as its exponent in interverbal Junction. 
-+ frloative release (dx) in intraverbal junction; there are no examples of vyT- in 
_ Junction in the izisyllabio verbal phrase). The deciding factor for the 
oo-articulations of this coclusion adopted here, a grouping that resulta in the Oa- system 
above, is the' part played by the artloulator. It is the dorsal area of the tongue that is concerned 
in the velar and palatal ploaion stated as exponents of K-; the apical ares is concerned in the 
alveolar affricetion and dental plosion of T-; it is, of course, impossible to establish pelato- 
graphically whether the I&bial-plomion exponent of P- shares with its other exponent palato- 
alveolar affrication an articulation with tongue-tip down behind the lower teeth. If, however, it 
is legitimate to cite evidence from other Tibetan dialects then the fact that "pjg has been 


dicia robes iU sa RM nS lan 


"igo Yahigtis (AKAR ۰3 را‎ (vy PETw), Sikkimese "gipgi Yor ‘pladojf, 
on the’ assumption that Mghigijs and ‘pedofi are comparable, The alveolar “affrloate 


t1/ty/dx is not assigned to P-, T- T-, or K-, but, as rCa-, stands in the same relation to each of them, 
P T K. 












۱ Oe. 
It is posible that in some dialects a three-term prosodic system would need to be set up, for the , 
syllable initial, i.e. r/y/w to account for the forms given in J&eschke (Tibetan-English Dictionary, 

; "ud rU K'rug, gri, ‘pru-gu’, nob LL € 


[4 







v)/yl: 


(ii) ۵ 
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° T/1W(hb)/yl: 
و‎ n i th : therbeze 
» »Qhyl: t: trajik 
و و‎ wl: t: toxgydu: 
»/2W /yI : x: ‘sombeze 
» »(v)/wl: d: 'dugydu: 
i P (nv)/wI: th: ‘thembeze 
AW(Q)/yi: ah: kahyigya: 
oy WL: ph: physylt 
te: $ouuydu: 
D: praydu 
‘gp: deoram 
b: ‘bumgydur 
fah : Yehunaze 
ph: "phs:boze 
oh: ohyrgydm 
kh : khy:gydu: 
o: oobeze 
wl: k: ky:gyze: 
j: aro 
g: ‘gugyiw 


a abomgydu: (ER 3 STD 


ANAR) 
ST FAA) 
fg 
(AKES) 
Ea FRET) 
مکی‎ 


: HER TAR) 


FAD‏ یی 
(ag Wa IRIT)‏ 
Gina‏ 
(RAR TAR)‏ 
Sa EKS)‏ 
CIEL UD‏ 
ruis‏ 
(ABS np‏ 


SE SD 


re3«p 

(Serge 
(CYA Asp 
(T59 


none recorded 


» » wl: kh : "khugydu: rp 


aia 
thugydu: 


‘derevdu: 
\bø:boze 
. ohurgyjt 


khyrbeze 
Qy:Ey 16: 
ky:boe 

Muzgydu: 
‘gugyae: 


yg 
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(nre 
(gu asp 
GE GS 
(RAR) < 
Eyes) 
(ge Sp 


SEED 
(RIGHTY AD) 
(ASNT 3p 
(KRA) 
(RENT ASTD 
نج مق‎ 
(FAD 
(gear 
(ARTA) 
(RNAS 
ت32‎ 
وی‎ 
dv asp 
CINTA 


r3a) 


Where the y/w system may be stated for the syllable initial (§ A 2 a above) 


but not the prosodic systems h/^h and v/v, i.e. 7/۳, the C- gystem (CP) 
comprises three terms : Q-/L-/8-, ind مسل‎ 


22 2 


VOL. XVL PART 2 


Q/AIW/yl: 1: jugydu مکی‎ 

» » Wl: ?: juge موی‎ 

» 2۲/۲۰: ۰ 1: Hogels remp 

z p Wii w: wygaydu: 63 

L/IW/yl: 1: بو‎ ATIK 
wl: none recorded 


jøzam 
Porgydur 
“jyzgyae: 
wy:gydu: 
Iuibeze 


(Sora Age 
Gs Sp 
CL Witt a) 


NTRS) 


QIN TARD 


24 


H 
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L/W/y1: 1: oboe Perd D 

» » Wl: 3: yow وی‎ l 

B/AW/yl:. o: some = (ARAN) — sug» cage wa 
sos WE: a: may (OYA AGS) و‎ CIENT ASTD 


-on 2۷/۲: s; munit (IAD  eubam QAR) 
1 3 » wi: 8: یی‎ (rR) 
(i) Cy- 










Wue O is: Shiai by. SAS a Sê E SS 
nasality may charaoterize C- in both 1W and 2W, but the prosodic 
h/th and v/*v are not applicable. Nor is the y /w prosodic system of the sylla 
initial. In wl syllables (§ A 2 a) a three-term system (Cy) is 


M-/N-/D- ; in yi syllables a single term (N-) may be stated, e.g. :— 
M/IW: m: ور‎ GN "Re p 
» 2W: m: ‘nmap (xS ÀXaep i 
N/IW: n: mumbem (mzrA2p ` ngbo 
wl ` Y N 
„ 2W: n: emm XK" b 
D/W: :و‎ pugüz عم‎ "3۹0 
» 2W: :و‎ ` 'gyibem (gerer D pombe (Err 
ee p:  puprüu qe D ^ obe drew 
»2W: p: be رت‎ ; 
(b) Final-oonsonant Systems ( (0) 


\ 
' Like the initial-oonsonant systems the final-oonsonant systems 
stated with reference to a prosodic system, that of the syllable final, 


(i) yF/wF: T, L. (2) (CO) 
(iy wF: P, K, M, D.. (4) (G) 
The aa cia k C, Finn um — 


۱ 


0 
-T: Absence of ame ار‎ Absence of consonant articulation 


-L ۳ | * 132 » S J d (88) 
۱ 4 Alveolar friction (a) (f8) 
The exponents of the -C, system are :— ۱ ۰ 

0 0 
Absence of consonant artioula- ۱ 

-P | tion (f8) , | Absence of consonant articulation. 

' (Labial stop (88) i 


1 The N of yI here is not, of course, to be identified with the N of the three-term system 
M/N/D of wI; it stands in the same relation to all three terms, as rOa stands in relation to 
P/T/K. 
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۳ of consonant 
m ۱ , articulation (f8) 
-K: Absence of consonant articulation Volar plosive 
۲ Vela و‎ ۱ (88) 
' -M: Labial nasal Labial nasal i 
-D ۱ Velar » "Velar » 


Where nasality characterizes -C in a yF syllable. CN, مه‎ opposed to -M/-D) 
ita exponents are :— i 






„0 0 
N: velar nasality labial nasality' 
In the examples below the phonological structure of the initial syllable, 
er with the relevant proeodies of the word, is given in the right-hand — : 








usir ` (ARDA (1hrCUTw)‏ نانوی 
QraAsp awede Qrp  (2vKOTw)‏ 


(agens kygyüu: ` و‎ (1thwKUTy) 
NÀ co thywd = (Awagqy — (hwTOTy) ` 


(Sg AD Yuigydu: (3530 (jvyKULw) 


jm (Ax RAD powder, — موه‎  (2vyPOLw) 


(E): 
phyrbej (s8) (RNN) phyuyjt ۱ GU: دنه‎ (IhwPULy) 
phyzaj! (f8) | NE 
. khsrbeze (s3) ود دی‎ khygyim ' ی‎ 35 (IhbwKOLw) 
. khszaze (f8) 


E 


(i) -P: ۱ ` thubgydu (a3) " 
.ümbee —— (SEUUAND thoreyatn (rg) (3773 93D — (IwTUP) | 
thubgydu: (a8) 


ihober ` (FR'H'AX') Gmina — (IbwTOP) 


thorgydu: (fS) 
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(v Eu a 

‘pugbeze (a8) 

uber (fS) (QANTAS) Caugydu: aag asap (2y8UK) 
‘pugar (fS) 

logboze (38) 
bibeze (FS) (Ax) oyi AFIA) ^ (yLOK) 
Issue (8) | 











(v) -M: 
tsumbeze مب بو‎ tsumgydu: agana) (11hy TUM) 
ahombore — (sr «CARD (ahumgydu — (sn) sw (IhyPO 


(vi) -D: 

thunbelt (85) CN ۱ بو‎ 
Ages)  thugeyit Ranga: Ih 

tunel! (F8) (AER p yi (ARTA) ( 

usd ...مهبم‎ thupgydu (ss; Fagg: 

c NE 5٩0 ( 

(vii) -N: 

thymbere —  (HgA'LrA4p — thyggydu: ags Raq) — (Ihw 

imber (RAS) Üypgydu: (wp (Ph 


From these examples it will be seen that although the exponents 
terms may be identical in one prosodic context, e.g. -Ty and -L 
(ihyzydu, khygydu) روم‎ (KFR, there is at | 
prosodic context in which they are not, e.g. in oW (f8), ths:beze, 
(NWA), مد هی‎ 

The phonematio systems of the C,V,, and C,Y, syllables, which, unlike those 
of the CVC syllable, are independent of the prosodic systems of the word (wW, 
yW, oW, cW, oW), are stated after the prosodic and phonematio systems of 
wW, yW, and oW ; they are common to all three of them. ` 


yw : EXPONENTS OF ‘y’; PROSODIC AND PHONEMATIC SYSTEMS 
L EXPONENTS oF ‘y’ 


Exponents of ‘y’ may be stated for initial, medial, and final syllables as 
follows :— ۱ 
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A. Initial Syllable (CVC) 
(1) -V- is characterized by lip-spreading,? e.g. :— 
ibl ANDR C img ë (38r 
lexboe (HINT ARH tahsboæ ` ZAR 
(2) C is characterized by lip-spreading, e.g. :— 
ob دی‎ balam Aying Die Àg 
...وهی‎ Gert — dahkbem qa A5") 


۳ ها که‎ Se May SD 


Thine Cyne) miene rrr A5")‏ ...هقی 
Garay) s‏ همه 






-C is characterized by lip-spreading in cW, e.g. :— 

(x's) gda angg sogis: (AN sp 

oW. ۲ 

B. Medial Syllable (C, V.) | 

both C, and V, are characterized by lip-spreading, e.g. :— 

CARAS AR) "ghe USD سنا‎ (BIAS) 
C. Final Syllable (C,¥,) 


, but see oW, I C below for exponents of ‘ non-w ’. 
exponents of ° y ' may be stated for two of the three syllables, e.g. :— 


SYA) Qabkbeim: BANYAN) dzenes (YARD 
t only one, e.g. :— E 
«nibajs Gyr . dahimbejt (BELDE) qımbandu (Serra 


: Exponenta of both ‘y’ and ‘o’, but not ‘w’, Le. ‘non-w’, may be stated for ^ 
the final syllable also (see eW : Exponents of ‘9’; Prosodic and Phonematio 
Systems, I C). 


II. Prosopic AND PuoNmMATIO SYSTEMS 
For yW prosodic and phonematic systems are stated as follows :— 
A. Prosodic Systems 


i 


(1) Word: c/o i 
(2) (a) Syllable Initial (I): (i)r/*r; (ii)y/w (Initial Syllable) 
(b) 1 Final (F) : y/w ( » » ) 


1 Lip-spreading characterizes -V- in yoW in certain oonterta, and is perhaps better stated as 
an exponent of non w/aW, of. aW £1, below. .' i 


۹ 
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B. Phonematic Systems : 
)1( -۲- . ۱ (Initial Syllable) 


(2) Ca-/CB-/Cy: Cn» nan ) 


(8) -C P bite uw 
A. Prosodio Systems "E 










(1) Word : 0/0 ۱ : 
, Exponents of o/o may be stated for the initial and medial syllables (CVC, 
C,V,). They comprise :— 
(a) Medial Syllable | 
|" QV: 


o: a close degree of aperture 
o: a degree of gperture that is either open (front) or half 


o:phbem (IAD pibals (ISD phim (XN 


(i) €: 
o:  vearity 
o: labiality, e.g. :— "` 


o: igi: (NT Um) aima (ANIA) وتا‎ (3 
o: Mibo (rap  "aimbom (q3s*'zAWD (ehem دق‎ 


(b): Instxal Syllable (OVO) 

(i) -V-: 

The exponents of c/o that may be stated for the two terms of the - 
° I/Æ (§ B1 below), are degrees of aperture as below ; in stating them 
take into acoount the prosodio system of the syllable final, y/w (§ A 2a 
the -Ü systems ($ B 2b). l 


(a) -R-: “o a 
, Tw: half-open aperture close to half-close aperture -+ centraliza- 
tion (V) 7 ۱ . 
-Ty: halfolose ,, close aperture, e.g. ۲ 
: | مها‎ Godin pgn (BFAD 
-Tw (§§ A 2a, B 2b) { bew (FAS) mens (FIAR) 
[webem] (RAWA mge (ANAK, 
phetbeze (BANE) phizgidu: Aaina) 
-Ty kbo (HONEA) Mge NAAN) 


` aAA) dmim (RR PAD") 
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No exponents can be given for c/o where the -V- term is the other term of ' 


the system, -I-. j 


(£). In yW a vowel system (I/E) may be stated only for syllables in -T ; 
where the -C term is not -T, exponente of o/o may be given for is only when 


the -0 term is -L or -N, e.g. 
-V-. “o 

close’ to  half-close aperture 
-L (f8) | 






-+ centralization (t) 
shortness 


N half-open aperture (s) 


€ 3 


(A ARD 
دزی‎ 
ARTAS 
شوم‎ 25 p 
نگ‎ 


(Ex ARD 


۶ م € 


0 


close aperture (1) . 
at | 
close to half-close aperture 
F centralization (t) 
‘ $ e , 
wet ` Rr 
هلر‎ GEN 3 mt p 
duum cater Ry 
Maggie: À 5 Sw p 
ehuggidu: GR 3 0D. 
sug | (m ان‎ 0 


tents of o/o may not be sated for -V- whero tho -0 term in Lind. 


, -K, -P, -N. ; 
í 0 ? € e 3 ۱ 
-L (f8) friction (a) 
K . 
-P labiality 
-N labiality velarity, e.g. 
€ 0 + € 0 H 
ru GRAD ted (Rx AGT) 
-L(fB) | Phim EEES mhigkiui (ya Fna) 
| sire تاه وج مج‎ (R FARN 
(O WES ردو‎ We | AHR 
(e9) ‘tlgboze = 
ee aaup ودوج مت‎ 
KE} 4g) z D In l 
meaa ATTARD لته‎ Ayaa) 
(s8) ‘\migboso = ۱ 3 
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0 fo 
tehibeze (Baw WAR) موه‎ (BANDA) 
P thibeze (Sarzana thibgidu: (Barina 
sibe GANJA) sibel:  (RND'AIT'|) 
Memboze (RAR) , ‘Hogi: (sS Xp 
ee chemboze BAAR chinglda: fa 
gembejt دیزی :ونم دیاب دی‎ 


(o) Final Syllable (C,V;) 
In fS, but not s8 (Part I; two-term ‘rate of utterance’ system, f/ 
exponents of c/o that characterize C,- are :— 


c: plosion, e.g. “igitu: 2 
o: nasality + plosion, e.g. ‘skbandu: (ARN UA") 
‘Just as, in wW, the two vowel terms O/U ate not phonetically dista 


_ in all prosodic contexta (wW, A 1), so, in yW, the two vowel terms 
are phonetically identical in cW, e.g. 


oW oW 
giboze (AAR) gigidu: (da 
-I- 1 ‘siboxe (PAAR) rigida Grm. 
[seam دی‎ ‘rigid: 2 
۱ tahebeis CEL tahigtit A 
-E- 4 tzebope QEA ghe - (QA 


[oezbeze تجهب وی‎ cigidu: - 8۵5 
Similarly, as in the case of wW, alternative pronunciations of the 
' phigidu: / phe:idu: Aaw iasg have been recorded; the alternation is 


attributed to an attempt to maintain orthographio distinctions in all prosodic 
contexte. 


(2) Prosopio SYSTEMS oF ‘ SYLLABLE INITIAL ' Gane SYLLABLE Fwar’ (F) 


(a) ‘ Syllable Initial’ (I) 

As in the case of wW (wW, § A 2a) du UNDE: 
for I:— 

(i) r/r: 

(a) y/w: 

The exponents of these two systems و‎ both C- and -V-, i.e. CV(C). 

(i) r/r 

The exponents of ‘ r ’ comprise :— 

C- : fricative (1) release 
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The exponents of ‘ Rr ’ comprise :— 
(a) C-: A release other than that of alveolar friction 6 e.g. alveolar 
` friction (s), alveolar lateral, plosion, eto. 
(9 -V-: In yl syllables, a degree of closeness greater than that appropriate 
to ‘r’, ag. 
*: etr (Seen) ‘eae Av aw) Vapem (names) 
Pr : ühibbeze Gier nimidu Gy nsa "gie: وه ون‎ 












(i) ۷ : 
For the stating of "rI a two-term system is und. The phonetic exponents , 
y/w comprise :— 
(a) C- i 
iculations as follows, with reference to the C-systems (8 B 2a) :— 

y v 
Alveolar (occlusion) + fricative Labial (occlusion) + plosive re- 
release lease 


ealas (occlusion) ی‎ Dental (occlusion) + plosive re- 


elease (Tone One) lone 
yeolar friction (x) (Tone Two) 
alatal plosion € 
ور‎  8emi-vowel ۱ Sr pens 
(Alveolar) lateral (Alveolar) friction (a) 
Palatal (friction) M - (s) 
وو‎ (nasality) A Labial (nasality), e.g. 
y v 
(ahebeze CRESI phe:boze (AIN'T AR) 
taigi: STA) : 33e 
"ximbeze وهای‎ BM x a 
K-:  chembere رهب موی‎ 
Q-:  Mimber (aT AR) 
Ie: ودب مزر یونم(‎ zbbozo (sara وه‎ 
B-: gie (TRAD ‘sigim: وی‎ PAR) 
Nes pibes, GITAR دوه‎ RASD 
(B) -Y- 


y: a greater degree of closeness than is appropriate to ‘ w ’ in otherwise the 
same prosodic context, e.g. 


y: pibe (IAD obee (ASAS) tahir (aer) 
w: Wmpga (FAS) مور‎ (RNAS  phpgidur (44 FRAT) 
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. (b) Syllable Final (F) 
A two-term prosodic system (y/w) is recognized for F, as in the case of 
Ti in wW. The exponents of y/w characterize the -V- terms (I/E) ($ : 1):— 











w 
E close to half-close aperture J ki close n ie 
-I- tion (t) f 
-T short duration ` . long duration 
(§ B 2b) 
E half-open aperture half-cloge aperture 
۱ n duration long duration, e.g. 
b : / 
'( attis Gres mbo (TAR) 
-T } “ybetin ANTAK) یتنا‎ 
^ من‎ (RAKAR) ngidu ` Gra 
; a : NON 
daim (KI) eg 
-E- | ı hebe سوه روبجم‎ 
le:bozo هب ولو‎ tasboze 


B. Phonematio Systems (Imiial Syllable) 
(1) Vows (-V-) l 
A. two-term Vowel system may be stated for syllables in the -C 
where the -C term is other than -T, a single -V- term only may be 
(a) -T ۱ ای‎ system  I/E 
. (b) -L/-P/-K/-M/-D/-N : ۷ 
(a) For the exponents of I/E one must take into account the 
` prosodic systems already stated :— 


(i) c/o (word) A1 
d 2s Jeynai initial) A 2 
_ (iv) y/w (syllable final) A 9b, e.g. 
L 
OWE: do Cupbem (GNA RD) | 
ور‎ » WE: none recorded 
» BI/yl/yF : , kh gtbem n Gy eran 
iode can WE: v mbam (AVA | 
» » Wl/yE: k rbber (NAR) 
"ab WE; (V ‘mbox Grange 
Ws fn ec 


wF: none recorded `‏ » رو 


` 
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oW/*rl/yl/yF : 
uae WERE 
۷1/۲ : 
wF: 


J » 


D 22 3 1 







oW/tl/y? : 
22 22 wi: 
» "el /yl/yF : 


» ” » 


a GB. 
(b -V-:— 
oW/tl/(-L/-K) : 
» » CP/M/D): 
a a NO 
» MI/yl/CL/-K): 
» ری‎ ON: 
‘wICL/-K) : 


t 4 ۰ 
33 ” ” 3 N.: 


(-P/-M/-D) : 


» (-P/-M/-D) : 


t — phgidu: 


S none recorded 


p tpi 


none reoorded 


e e e 


GS 
AFRIT 
Axin 
(R'5) 


(aper aep 
وم دزی‎ 


QNAR) 


eas 7 , 


cioe 


CE ESE) 
g53 RAT) 
22 


he eroe of -V- i t must be taken into. account are 


(fang) را‎ 
335 


NY Ds‏ 3 نمزه 
(Ban 3 5)‏ 
ey‏ 

(4x Sap 
(ARIAT) 
(xn 
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oW/rI/CL/-K)/f8 : b = ‘dukboze (afr Ax) 
e e Sie Be t ‘ingboze ` ( 25 ) 
وه‎ » (-P/-M/-D): v — Minmboz (uen gp 
jk dy NS none recorded 
» "rI/yl/CL/-K)/f8: v tnam (NEAN 
» » 5 » » 88: k thw ( » ) 
» » » (P/M/D): i tahvbeze ` (BINAR) ' 
ndr uk as Ne £ gambejt CANA) 
» » WI/CL/-K)/fB: v — mhuam (YARAR) 
57 3). ye ac a 8: t phibeze ( ۳ ) 
».» » CPAM/AD): v nmb وهی‎ 
5 Sh Ay. NO e  thembeze (AA) 
' (2) 0 SyxsTEmMs 
(a) C- Systems : 
C- systems comprise :— ^ 
(i) Ca- 






The Ca- system is that which is appropriate to words for which the 

prosodic systems have to be taken into account :— 
h/h ' 

vs Jue 

(a) r:— 


As in wW, where ‘r ’ is the prosody of the syllable initial (rI, § A 
term is characterized by an alveolar-affricate (tx) articulation, e.g. 


IW: brOa: — Qbbem (ABSA) 
ZhrÜa-:  tmibez (NANAK) 
QW: vrÜo-: شا‎ (ARN PAR) متا‎ (F5) 
یا مه‎ — (een ip ater (RNA) 
(B) Pr سب‎ ` 


Where "r may be stated for the syllable initial, and therefore y/w for the 
` syllable initial also (§ A 2a), it is necessary to distinguish those C- terms which 
are not limited to either yI or wI from those which are, i.e. for 


epo. 


a two-term system may be set up C8- : P-/T- (of. wW, § B 2a), e.g. 
T/AW(h)yl: th: izhimboere (RHET ARI) tahembaze ره یخی‎ 
» » »Wii th: thibem (veka) ی‎ (aa Fa) 


/ 
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T/IWCR)/yI: w: time مکی‎ CHARS) 
ij» ox Ws t: thyaze (HS AR) 
,2W/yl: xs: "imber (RRA) "aem (RERA) 
» »(v)/wl: d: ‘dingidu: 7 
ای و‎ th: thebe RR") 
P/IW(h)/yI: feb: fehigiit Pay > tabibgize: (Sum AR) 
» » og WE: ph: phimz — (QATAR) phetbere راهب ععق‎ 
» „(h)/yI: ta: (agit (SK FRET) 

» Wl: p:  phbeli تیا . ربق‎ (ARRAS) 
de: pigiu (Ê5) eiie (SENTIS) 
wl: b: ‘berbeze (RAN AT) 

( yl: fah: ohigtin AFINS) 

wl: none recorded ; 1 

n K- is excluded from this two-term system. K- is confined to yI 
. WW, $ B 2a), and since, in the case of P- and T-, yP- and yT- 


P': wP- and wT-, requires to be distinguished from them. y/w(- is 
formula for P- and T-, but not for K-, for which 


a yes 


oh: chiii (ARs ohie خی‎ 

o:  cetbaze E a N) oim Graz) 

J: yebe روم‎ Yebow (NAX) 
» ,ر‎ (FY): none recorded . 

Where the y/w system may be stated for the ‘ syllable initial ' (§ A 2a) but 
not h/h, or v/?v, Le. y/wC-, the C- system (Cy) comprises the three terms 
8-/L-/N-,? e.g. 

B/IW/yl: e: gbee (ATA) — see (AST) 
» » Wl: s: تاه‎ ARN'T") siam رده ددم‎ 
,2W/yl: e: yigim (RANA) ‘pabo رخف‎ 
» » Wl: 3: hea (AWA)  imgidur (2s 











Hy 


Vv): 


1 For ‘ prehend ’ see J. R. Firth, The Tongues of Men, pp. 126-7. 

, "In wW labial nasality was stated as an exponent of M-, one of a three-term system (M/N/D) ; 
here in yW it 1s stated altogether differently, as indeed it must be, where the co-articulations of 
nasality are not velarity, labiality, palatality, and dentality, but labiality and pelatality alone. 
of. also ۰ 


c 


|NAW/yl: p:  nibem GKN ÀK pabo — (Sj XUAXUD 
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L/IW/yl: 1: Bibo CINE) 

» » Wl: 1: axhbem ره مهم‎ 

»2W/yl: 1: "Itggeit: GLEE LUD i 1 1 
» » Wi: on Mem ° (ASD thee Rare’) 











» » WL: none reoorded 


»2W/yl: gp: Mnezbezre Greg *patboze دهد‎ 


Q/IW: j:  jembezr GARNAR 
»2W: ۳ ‘Hibgidu: 5ص‎ “jimbo : darcy 


(b) . ¢ Final-oonsonant ’ Systems (-C) 
The ‘ final-consonant ' terms and systems must alao be stated wi 
to the F system (§ A 2b) aa follows :— 
(i) yF/wF:—. T. 
ü) ----:—  LPBEJMN,L 
The prosodic system of the syllable final is applicable only to the final 
T in yW. 
The exponenta of the -C terms are as follows :— 

(i) -T: Absence of consonant articulation (the phonological 
initial syllable, together with the relevant prosodies of 
is givén in the right-hand column) :— 

0 E 0 , 
phber (RAs) ' gigi: (Avna) (1hwPITY) 
y: iphm. RAR) piem (IIA) QyNIIy) 
1 | oatbeze GF niaaa) atzgidu: TT  QKETy) 


(rax) agiu (AFRIT — (IySITw)‏ همم 
w: | fahebojl (iia) thie: PRET) (1hyPETy)‏ 

‘above دی‎ ‘weit (RRRS) — (2w8ITw) 
(i) - c © d 

۰ Alveolar friction (1) (fS) 

-L Absence of consonant articula- 4 Absence of consonant articula- 

tion tion (a8) ۲ 
-P Labial plosive Absence of consonant articula- 


tion 


^ Absence of consonant articula- 
-K Absence of consonant artioula- tion (f8) 


tion Velar plogion 
: Velar ploaion 
.-M Labial nasal Labial nasal 
-D Velar E " Velar » o. 
-N m d وو‎ ۰ Labial و وو‎ e.g. 
(f8) phir N' ~ - 
be shes (COSTAR) misie (my anm) (yhwPVL) ` 
(f8) shaw LS S ۱ e AN 
8) suem — (C AND دی مایا‎ 
` tuitaze 5 


aiios [fish dabgue (JSF Àp (ylhyTVL) 


(yihyPVP)‏ رح (ANAS)‏ ...مهتم 
(ylwSVP)‏ و وه chow (QANTAS)‏ 
(yIhwI'VP)‏ — رد وق  thfbebe‏ رمق thibe‏ 


im 

MTS ۱ 2‏ ی هن 

"bos موز‎ gie (32S TAA) (ywSVE) . 
d) مایا‎ | 
e | : 0 

a mib سس رشق‎ (FRAGA) (yàwNVE) 
(8)  'mibele ۵ 
e | : : 

albom Hagar Ay |) gie: (SW RAND — (y2vrCVK) 
GS) Misha ۱ | 


tahimboze یی‎ AR) tahimginec (REN YAS |) (yIbyTVM) 
' M oo d'*imbem — (2szAxp وا‎ (AFFAR. 02۳۹۲ 
“imb (JANNAR) سا‎ (qa Ra D (s ^) 


J 
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(FB) tipam 
(s8) tigbezm 
(fS) ‘dinaze e oe x 

-D 1 (8) Wigbem ۳ "Hogkdu (RTA) — (y2vwTVD) 
(fS) ‘xigaze 
(sS) ‘xtpbeze 


[efie togii ومد جر‎ (yl^hwTVD) 


[estera togida (RERN'AST'))(y2vyTVD) 










lember — (Sa'trAx'p ogie: (&zrAx p — (yByLVN) 
N sembol! (ANA) mogi: (rep) 05 
-( chemboze دزی‎ EAD) ehigidu: 85136۹ (y. 


One or two instances have been recorded in oW of a phonetio 
-D other than velar nasality, i.e. labial nasality, e.g. ttmbeze (ABE a 


IL. MEDIAL AND FINAL SYLLABLES 
The phénematic systems of these syllables are stated below. 


Considerations of space have made it necessary to conclude Part 
point. The three further sections referred to in the introduction to 
are published, as a third and final part, in the following issue. They com 


oW: I. ExrowENTS or ‘o’; II. Prosopio AND PHOoNEMATIO B 
. MEDIAL AND FINAL SYLLABLES : 5; » 5 
Prosopio SYSTEM oF THE SYLLABLE FINAL AND ÁSPEOT. 


E 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE BUDDHIST SANSKRIT TEXIS 
By Jon Brovar 


We Buddhist works in Sanakrit were first introduced into Europe, it wes 
at once obvious that the language of some of them as it appears in the 
manuscripts was, in comparison with Classical Sanskrit, frequently ungram- 
matical, and on occasion barbarously so. The immediate and natural reaction 
of scholars accustomed to the regularity of Sanskrit was to stigmatize these 
shortcomings, and to attempt to remove as many irregularities as possible by 
orcibly’ emending the text. It was, however, very Boon recognized that many 
the seeming anomalies could'not be abolished, and that they must be accepted 
enuine in their own context. This was especially clear.in the case of the 
of some of the older texte, where the metre often guaranteed non- 
ean forms; and the language of these-verses, variously called the Gatha- 
ixed Sanskrit, or hybrid Sanskrit, was recognized as something in ita 
. The same courtesy was readily extended to the prose of the Mahd- 
ich in places could only have been made to resemble Sanskrit by ' 
rewriting the text. The prose of the other texta, being in many ways 
Sanskrit, took considerably longer to win the same recognition ; but 



















possible, however, for an editor to accept all this in principle, and yet , 
serious doubt when trying to establish a text; for unless he has a < 
tical norm against which to measure his text, he is unable to apply the . 
ic test of grammatical’ abnormality, which in classical Sanskrit or in 
would often provide the first hint that a passage is probably corrupt. 
Laerto, editors have had to make shift with the classical grammar and 
. dictionary, supplemented by their own memory of other Buddhist texte. But 
the lack of a systematic study of Buddhist Sanskrit has frequently resulted in 
over-correction by editors, and a considerable number of the published texts 
In these circumstances it is a matter of great satisfaction to all who are con- 
cerned in this field that Professor Franklin Edgerton has now published & gram- 
mar and dictionary of Buddhist Sanskrit. This is a major work, the fruit of many 
years’ careful study, and it must remain for a long time to come و‎ vade meoum 
for future editors of Buddhist texts. Indeed, it is probably not an exaggeration 


. to say that it may well determine for a generation the attitude of young editors. ` 


towards their texts. For this reason I should like to discuss a number of 
questions arising out of the work in rather moré detail than is customary in 
areview. But I would ask the reader to remember that, although some of these 
1 Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary ; and Buddhist Hybrid Sonshrit Reader. 
Yale University Proms, 1958. See also below, p. 421. 
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matters are important, the total of my criticism concerns only a relatively 
small part of the work; and I should not wish it to be thought that I amin - 
any way lacking in appreciation of the great value of the work as & whole, or 
in gratitude for the enormous labour bestowed by the author on his task. 
Rather, most of what I have to say is in the nature of a few additional footnotes 
and adjustments, together with a few suggestions to indicate a poble direction 
for future work in this field. 

Both Grammar and Dictionary are confined to reporting forms and words 
or meanings which do not occur in Classical Sanskrit. It follows that a reader 
would get a most distorted picture of the language from reading only the 
Grammar, which, being a systematic collection of anomalies, is serviceable onl 
to one who already knows the texts. There is of course no ground for complar 
in this. It is in the result primarily a grammar of the ‘ gath&’ language, : 
it cannot claim to provide a complete grammatical picture of the Bude 
Sanskrit texts as a whole. Indeed, it is doubtful whether an editor of a Bur 
Tantra, or a medieval verse Avadina-text, would get very much dirr’ 
from the Grammar, although the Dictionary would of course be value 
material is arranged in the Grammar according to the categories of 
Sanskrit, and while this procedure is satisfactory as providing a rec. 
of reference, it occasionally induces explanations which seam to me m 

` For example, nouns ending in -a frequently occur in verses as plurals} 
direct object of verbs; and it would doubtless be sufficient to say : 
that they are simply uninflected or stem forms (a situation which is a 
for the singular in 8.3 ff.)," and that their plurality and their status £ 
object arise from the context. To say that they represent a metrical ah 
of -à, which is itself a nominative plural used in the sense of the aco. 
is to tie the grammar into quite unnecessary knots (8.94). In the same 
seams unneceesarily complicated to say that in anyatra karma sukrtad the 
karma is an ablative of an a-stem for an n-stem, i.e. for *karma(t), with metr. ۱ 
shortening of -@ (8.9). The alternative explanation simply as a stem-form, 
admitted in 17.18, seems much to be preferred; and it may perhaps be 
suggested that in instances like this the inflexion of sukrtad was fel to belong 
to the phrase as a whole. 

As already remarked, many of the published texts are badly edited, and 
Edgerton has supplemented them wherever possible by making full use of 
manuscript variante when these are reported by editors; and in the course of 
the work he has many valuable corrections and emendations to suggest. While 
the work will naturally be very useful to those who simply wish to read and 
understand Buddhist Sanskrit, its chief value will undoubtedly lie in the fact 

_ that it will assist future editors to produce better editions; and it is chiefly 
from the point of view of editors that the following is written. — 

As we have noted, there has always been a tendency for editors to lean too 
much towards correct classical Sanakrit. Edgerton, in reaction against this, 

1 References in-figures with no other indication are to the sections of the Grammar. 
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goes to the other extreme, and in the preface to the Reader he propounds a 
principle for editors: ‘ Any non-Sanskritic form presented in the MSS. must, 
in general, berezardod as dipaer to tho orginal form of the taxt than a 'f oorrant M 
Sanskrit variant’. The term ‘ non-Sanakritic ’"—which would cover all sorte of 
copyiste' blunders—is modified a few lines later into ‘ Middle Indio or semi- 
Middle Indic’. Even this, however, seems to me to go much too far. On some 
“occasions, which we shall note below, apparently middle-Indian forms can very 
easily result from scribal error; and in some contexts (in the semi-kavya style, 
for example) any markedly non-Sanskrit form would be highly improbable. 
We shall return to this point later. Edgerton adds that this principle is not to 
applied mechanically ; that the context, as well as variant manusoript 
, will vary from case to case, and each must be separately studied. ' 
fari is that, from excessive reaction against earlier editions, editors may 
e this caveat sufficiently to heart, and that we may have a crop of bad 
comparable to the notorious edition of the Seayambhupurása, where 
editor, considering that Buddhists could not be expected to write 
iskrit, seams to have put into his text deliberately numerous copyiste’ 
m the manuscripts. 

to me that Edgerton throughout rather underestimates the degree 
tal transmissional corruption which our texts may have suffered, 
y of his notes seem to imply that at least the archetype of our manu- 
must be correct, except in those places where more Sanskritic- forms 
ven intentionally introduced. It may be that an unreasoning confidence 
ecuracy of the scribe’s hand and eye is traditional in these studies ; for 
we find Lüders writing +: ‘ For sramjsstaeds the Nepalese MSS. read 
vän. The correct reading undoubtedly is srarstiavan, but it is difficult 
d how this should have been replaced by sarpéritavdn, unless we 
e that the original reading was a Prakrit form, such as, e.g. samstiavā. 
mis has been correctly Sanakritized into sramstiavan in the fragment, whereas 
in the Nepalese version it was wrongly rendered by saméritavdn’. This is 
incredible as an argument; and indeed it does not require much experience 
of Nepalese manuscripts to realize that srarpstiavdn could hardly fail to be read 
and transcribed by some copyist or other as sarpéritavdn, and that a recon- 
struction from the Prakrit need not enter into the picture here at all. Before it 
could have any force, Ltiders’ argument would require assent to the pro- 
position that all textual corruption is interpolation, a dogma of scribal infalli- 
bility which few editors would care to hold. 

Some of Edgerton’s conclusions seem to depend upon a rather similar faith 
in the scribes, or at least in the scribe of the archetype. By way of illustration 
I shall deal here with a few matters of orthography. 

Since most of our texts depend either exclusively or chiefly upon Nepalese 
manuscripta, it is desirable to consider the idiosyncrasies of Nepalese scribes in 

1 In Manuscript remains of Buddhist Literature found in E. Turkestan, ed. A. F. E. Hoernle, 
p. 161. : 
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general before attempting to assess the oredibility of their witness in any- 
particular instance. The main points of spelling are well known, and a few are 
mentioned almost as a matter of course in the'introductions to editions, but as 
they seem to have been accorded rather lees weight than is their due, it may ` 
be useful to give a brief account of them here. The following frequently inter- 
` change: $&nd3; wand d, 7 and r$ (seldom ra) ; e, ya, and ye; o, ea, فصو‎ to.; 
ja and ya; jna and gya; [a and ta; ra and la; éa and sa; ga and kha > kga, 
oha, khya, and occasionally kha. In many of these, in particular r/1, 4/s, it would 
seem that Newar scribes considered the two forms to be merely graphio options, 
to be used haphazařd according to the fancy of the moment, in much the same 
way as the copperplate forms of s and capital 7 alternate at random in my o 
handwriting with forms based on the printed shapes of these letters. In additi 
to these options, the use of the superscript r is of interest. Since the follo; 
consonant is regularly doubled, a bond seems to have been established b 
a double consonant and a superscript r, and as a result any doublé co 
may attract to iteelf a superscript r. The alternations of spellings 
without the r then would seem to have led to its occasional use o 
conjuncta and even over single consonants, and to ita equally frequent 
where it is historically required ; and it is difficult to avoid the im 
the sign was felt to be a mere ornament of the handwriting—perha 
a similar prestige role to that of the b in doubt or the o in scissors wh 
spellings were first introduced into our own orthography. Most of the fi 
examples, illustrating the resulta of some of these spelling habits and 
others leas frequent, come from the Cambridge manuscript of the Agt 
mähätmya, but similar forms are frequent in most Newari manuscripts. 
includes only Sanskrit borrowings (though the same fluctuations in 
appear also in Newari words), and the standard Sanakrit spelling is 
a equally permissible. 
vûke (vàkyau) ; arbhigyaka (abhigeka) ; sarvage (sarvajna) ; yojpasvara (yog 
vara) ; jagya (yajna) ; jvajnia (yogya); dyereva (deva); royora (vela, for Claas. 
velà); rmdra (mara); rbhskgu (bhikgu); nàrma (nama) ; uwrüama, urtiarma, 
uttarmma (ubtamà) ; burddha (buddha) ; vastrtha (vasigtha) surga (sukha); 
mimiriit, mmist, mimistri (nimitti); dullabha (durllabha); dtd ’*(vartta) ; 
jalma, jarima, jarnma, jarama, jamma, jarima, jaima (janma); yarma, janma ` 
' (yama); nimala, mimara, wrima [perhaps intended to be read as mrmia] 
(nirmala); HER (rgi); lajakura (r&jakula) ; Erda (krida) ; dharmzirama, 
dhaimátrama (dharmaétma) ; mokgûã (mürcha) ; bhavikga (bhavigya) ; ohtchirtka 
[monk's staff: cf. Dict. svv. khakkhara, khakhara(ka), khikkhira, and add to 
réferences under khankharaka, Gilgit MSS., vol. iii, 2, p. 142, and p. x; given 
by Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nepal and 
Tibet, p. 141, مه‎ khikshari ; in the Sanskrit text of the Pápa-parimooana, 27, 
as kgikgirikā, kgikgiri]. 
Now, although the above examples come from Newar scribes writing Newari 
taxta, almost all of these vagaries can opcur when the same scribes write Sanskrit 
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manuscripts. In most of the latter, however, such spellings are decidedly leas 
frequent than in Newari. This is an-important point, since it shows that the 
scribes did not learn such habita from Sanskrit manuscripta, and it is therefore 
not possible to argue-that some of these aberrations are due to the form in 
which the Sanskrit tradition had been handed down. The scribes apparently 
were quite aware that there was a norm of Sanskrit spelling and attempted fot . 
the most part to follow it when copying a Sanakrit text. But even the best of 
them are liable on occasion to introduce Newari spellings, and most Nepalese 
Sanskrit manuscripts show a fair number. 
In the light of these considerations, it appears.that a number of manuscript 
spellings quoted'in Edgerton's Grammar are not in any way evidence for the 
rms of the original texte. ‘Thus, for example, he says (1.82), ‘The BHS 
ices of } for r are balanced by a substantial number of r for را‎ and in 
he gives a list of both changes: ankula, kala (for kara), Kubela, vicālana, 
‘ala, abhinira, kara (for kala), raghu, Sitara, sakara, etc. Since no doubts ' 
rasa. arid since these forms are allowed to appear in the Dictionary, 
seem that he accepted them as genuine. But since any initial or 
ic r or | may be written on any given occasion as } or r respectively 
ently in conjuncta, though even here it occurs from time to time), 
that spellings such as the above can give us no information at all. 
even if at any given point all the available manuscripts agree. 
ical example is provided by the bird-name karavinka/kalavinka. Both 
are entered in the Dictionary, and it is, of course, recognized : that both 
; the same bird, since they occur in identical stereotyped contexts. ' 
entally, it seems unlikely that the Indian cuckoo is meant, since kokila, 
ymmon name for the latter, occurs alongside kalavinka in lista of bird- 
) Under ‘karavinka the nete is added: ‘In meaning = Pali karañ, 
u; in form a blend of this with kalavinka, which in Skt. = sparrow ’. But 
i also has kalaeinka, and it seems most probable that we have here two 
djalectally different Middle Indian forms of the same word, kalaeinka and 
karavika (which may, of course, have subsequently been differentiated in 
meaning) In the Buddhist Sanskrit texts, however, the citations in the 
Dictionary present only karavinka twice from the Lalttarisiara, and kalavinka 
thrice. I should, therefore, have no hesitation in attributing the variation ' 
simply to the scribes, and restoring kalavinka everywhere in Sanskrit. If, on ' 
the other hand, a form in ka were to turn up in a Buddhist Sanskrit text, 
then an editor might incline towards the spelling karavika, on the basis of the 
Pali evidence (whether his manuscripts had -l- or -r-): though even here a 
‘doubt would still be possible, in view of the normal scribat indifference oon- 
cerning both the vowel-length and the employment or omission of the anusvara. 
With regard to the sibilanta, a doubt is indeed expressed (2.56) that ‘ oorrup- 
tions in the tradition are very much to be suspected in this case’. But again, 
since virtually any s may be written as é, and vice versa, the listin 2.63 cannot 
tell us anything. Even the sporadic appearance of -s[- for -st-, of which two , 
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examples are quoted in 2.61, is not convincing, since the interchange also 
appears optionally in Newari spelling, for example asi and ۶زیه‎ (Skt. asths), 
both of which occur within a few lines of one another in the Newari version 
of the Papaparimooana. If therefore we accept the reading ag{amga (see 
Dict. s.v.) for astamga in LV 390.8, it will be only because of the first of 
Edgerton’s arguments, namely the play upon words with agfam in the following 
line, though it may be felt that this is rather slender support for an isolated. 
anomaly. (I should like to suggest here that the entry which follows in the 
, Dictionary, Agtabhagint, the gotra of the nakgatra Revati, Dwy. 641.11, may 
perhaps be emended to Artabhagint. This emendation would imply the con- 
verse of the type of misspelling noted above in Vasirtha for Vastgtha, an 
would produce a well-attested gotra-name.) 

In the same way, the frequent aberrations of the superscript r make it m 

improbable that adhsvattats (2.11) is really an example of assimilation. 

form is quoted from one manuscript in a single passage (Mv. 1.269.15) 
because it coincides in spelling with the Pali form—quite accidentally 
view—Edgerton (Dict. s.v.) suggests that it should be introduced 
text. But it seems unlikely that we have here an original reading whi 
manuscripts have independently Sanskritized ; whereas it is quite 
suppose that the force'of the r had resulted in a double consonant i 
copy, and that the ‘optional’ superscript had afterwards been 
Precisely analogous to this is a spelling of a personal name, Dham: 
which I have sean on an 18th century Nepalese bronze figure, where D 
is not to be directly connected with the Pali assimilation of -rm-, but is 
paratively recent orthographic variant for -rmm-. In the same way, 
is no reason to consider dullabha to result from an early assimilation of 
durlabha: rather, it is merely an alternative spelling for durllabha. 

spellings may perhaps reflect Nepalese pronunciations, but they are n 
-themselves sufficient evidence for the original texte. 

The converse of this situation appears in the spelling margaty, marjam, for 
Skt. mayan, in Mv. 1.20.2. Senart retains in his text the form with -r-, but 
Edgerton here is rightly doubtful, remarking that if the form is to be kept, 
it is hyper-Skt. In view of the known propensities of the soribes in this matter, 
the -r- can be banished from the text without hesitation. : 

A doubt likewise attaches to some of the forms in 2.34 ) for y, and y for j). 
A single occurrence each of jakrt for yakrt (LV 208.18, where jn any case a v.l. 
yà- is reported), and Yambhaka for Jambhaka (Mv. 1112.6) is hardly enough 
to justify their acceptance. The spelling anarjary for anaryary (Mv. 1179.3) is 

again typically Newari, and can ADI be accepted as valid on the basis of 
this this einglo appearance. 

Forms such as trdhû, trvidham, mjok are quoted as examples of ' hyper- 
Sanskrit' formations, and the description may be accepted, provided that 
it is understood that the culprit is again in all probability the scribe. Similarly, 
a ‘hyper-Sanakrit ' spalling such as irikgutio has very little claim on an editor, 
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‘and should doubtless be interpreted as trikhutto (Skt. riva]. For the abel 
variants in this word, see Dict., s.v. krivd). 

It seems to me that the normal confusion between e, ya, and ye #9 it 
quite impossible to be certain whether the feminine oblique-case ending -was 
-@ye or -áya, or whether both were used by the authors of the texts. Edgerton 
(p. 63), taking the manuscript readings at their face value, remarks that their 
distribution among the several texts is peculiar; -dye is almost restricted to 
the Mahavasiu where it is commoner than -dya; while the latter is common 
in the verses of other texte, though -äye also occurs. But it is doubtful whether 
this really carries us beyond the spelling habits of the saribe of the archetype 
of our Mahdvasiu manuscripts, which, as Senart recognized, must be of 
tively recent date. The alternative in -de is much rarer than the other two, 
bly because the scribes were aware that this sort of hiatus should not 
in a Sanakritic text. On one occasion where it does occur, in the word 
Edgerton remarks that one manuscript has 4máya : but for a Nepalese 
this is the same reading. There would certainly be no justification for 
-de into the text, in spite of the fact that it is the normal Prakrit ۰ 
d the choice between -àye and -àya can only be certain when the 
of the final gyllable is metrically determined. 
teresting example where this alternation e:ya:ye may be applied to 
retation of the text can be seen in SP. 209.5 (9.65). Here the Central 
ersion has paronpardya tatha anyamanyam ; but the Nepalese recension 
anpard eva tathonyamanyam, where paramparad is interpreted as an 
ental This is clearly intended to mend the metre, and to get rid of the 
in tatha anya-; but it would be strange if this were done only at the 
ase of introducing a new hiatus. I would suggest that e is here written 
ye, and an editor of the Nepalese recension should, therefore, read param- 

















Closely linked to these orthographical questions are a few where the chief 
consideration is paleographical The most striking of these is the acceptance 
by Edgerton of the forms rgiai, riti, pla. Of r(sis (Dict.) he says, ‘ But for the 
repeated occurrence one might suspect a merely graphic corruption for Skt. 
jhat-iti (var. jhag-iti)’; and under rHa, ' Benart . . . was inclined to think the 
word a graphio error for jhalla, as was Burnouf; but he kept the MSS. reading, 
which seems too common to emend.’ Here I think we ought to be much bolder, 
and reject all these forms as monstrosities. The sequences رم‎ yl- are, if I am 
not mistaken, strangers to the normal phonological patterns of Sanskrit; and 
while this may be'no fundamental objection for a quasi-onomatopoeia, it 
would still be an extraordinary coincidence if the Sanskrit pair jhafits, jhagus 
were matched by a Buddhist pair ritét, rgits, and still more surprising if halla, 
already provided with a partner in the jingle jhalla-mala-, should have a 
synonym (which also usurpe its place in the compound with malla) distinguished 
from it in most Nepalese writing only by a single short stroke. The repeated 
occurrence of these forms, which has been relied upon to justify their reality, 
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means simply that jha- has repeatedly been: misread as r-, either by scribes or ^ 
by editors. (The spelling rigi in the Mahávyutpatis, if genuine, would show that 
scribes were quite capable of this misreading.) 

Equally suspect, I feel, are the 3rd plural optative and aorist forma. in 
-Atsu(]), -etsu(]), etc. These again are accepted as real by Edgerton, and indeed . 
, It would almost seem that he gives them preference whenever they appear in 
the manuscripts. Two alternative explanations are suggested (32.97, 98): 
either -ensu(}) has become *-entsu(}), and then, with ‘ denasalization ’, -etsu(}); 
or the singular in -et has engendered a plural -et-su, on the analogy of aorists in: - 
4, -t-gu. The second of these explanations would mean that this form is in 
¦ origin entirely distinct from those in -etpsu(]), -ensu(p); but if this is 80, we, 
are none the leas forced to admit that the scribes have so completely entangle 
it with them that it would be a hopeless task to recognize it now with certain] 
The other explanation implies & historical development whioh is a q 
possible ز‎ ; and indeed there is evidence that it did take place i in one 





















with thia; It is true that the explanation permite -etsu(5) to remain histg 
linked with -ensu(}) ; but it does not explain the apparently haphaza 
tion in the manuscripts. Further, if -ns- had really developed historid 
to -ts-, it might seem probable that only the latter ought to have survi 
if forme of different ages are to be assumed aa appearing in the BA 
the intermediate form in -nts- or -mts- might have been reasonably expel 
occur also ; and so far as I am aware, it never does. The scatter of the 
in the manuscripts shows beyond any doubt that -msu, -nsu, and -isu are 
ways of writing what to the scribe was the same form ; and there is no 7 
to doubt that they represent a single form for the authors of the texta als 
this be accepted, then it seems that an editor must make a choice betwee 
-t- and the nasal. The choice between -1y- and -n- is a different, and leas imp 
. ant question. But the fact that -زو-‎ does occur, coupled with the evidenéd 
from other Middle Indian sources, decides absolutely i in favour of the nasal. 
Thus, we shall also accept abhümsu rather than abAGteu, comparing (as Edgerton 
does) the Asokan ahumsu; and we shall emend dsiteu to dsimsu (or āsimsu), 
comparing the Pali ریت‎ i 

Edgerton, howéver, urges strongly that we must admit that the author of 
the Mahdvastu actually used the form in -etsu(f). ' As to -eteu(]) ', he writes 
(32.96). ‘ I cannot believe that the hundreds of occurrences in Mv are all manu- 
script corruptions, as Senart assumes. Why should copyiste introduce second- . 
arily such a monstrous-aeeming form, in such a regular and constant way ?’ 

1 See. T. Burrow, The Language of ihe Kharogth! Doouments from Chiness' Turkestan, p. 19 
(e-g., magisa for mûsa) ; also the Prakrit Dhammapada, ed. H. W. Bailey, BSOAS., xi, which 
has gaisana, gatécra, akitéa for samasaa, sameira, alie respectively; and also bhametty 
(previously reed by Senart bAamepew), which is strikmgly like the forms under discussion here. 
The Pali version (Dhp. 871) has bÁaegaew, which editors have amended to bhamassu, on the 
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This is & most dangerous argument, and while the task of editors would certainly 
be much easier if its implications could be accepted, it attributes to the saribes’ 
a degree of literal trustworthiness far beyond their deserts.. It is true that the 
manuscripts of a given text provide our primary evidence, but none the less 
they must always be read in conjunction with all the other information at our 
disposal, and in particular the knowledge derived from the rest of the literature, 
and the knowledge of scribal habita derived from manuscripts of other texta. . 
Eddgerton’s argument, if rigidly applied, would in some texts force us, for 
example, to print mtephala for nigphala, since the spelling with the dental -s- is, 
within my experience, almost universal in Nepalese manuscripts, though it is 
not mentioned by Edgerton in the grammar, and I do not remember having 
et it in an edition. The same reasoning would compel the adoption in other 
of jaima for janma, since some manuscripts know of no other writing of 
"word. In practice, editors restore ntgphala and janma as readily as they 
tiate b and و‎ in their texta, although Nepalese (and many other northern) 
ipte distinguish them not at all. - 

for the form -neup itself, it is possible to point to one instance where 
codicum shows beyond doubt that a whole group of manuscripta 
. spelling sup ‘ introduced secondarily ', namely Suvaryabhasoitama- 
241.6. Here the manuscripts ACF have abhistaestsu), while BDE 
avinsuh, and G shows -stavimu, which is clearly a miscopying of 
Jeu. This is one of the few texte where, thanks to the very careful 
1 by Nobel, the stemma is crystal clear. Denoting lost manuscripts by 
letters, it is as follows: 
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If thé readings quoted are viewed against this stemma, it is virtually ' 
certain that the archetypal reading was -neu(]) or -meu())—at all eventa, with 
the nasal—and that the alteration to -teuh was introduced secondarily some- 

. where in the neighbourhood of the point f. Any other explanation would 
involve coincidences so improbable that they need not be SORS 

The explanation here of the ‘regular and constant way ' in which -tsu(J) . 
is written in these forms may perhaps be sought more in graphio than in 
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linguistic considerations. ,In some forms of the Central Asian scripts, for 
example, the appearance of n and ¢ is very similar! ; and it may well be that 
at some stage in the development of Nepalese writing there was a genuine ' 
coalescence in graphic forms of conjuncts such as -ts- and -ns-, -im- and -nm-. 
' If this is رمع‎ then it may be that, in the older Nepalese manuscripts at least, 
the shapes which from their appearance we transcribe as -is-, -im-, were actually 
intended by the scribes as -ns-, -nm-. Alternatively, the confusion may simply 
` have started through straightforward misreading of archaic exemplars. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that some later scribes considered that they had 
two alternatives for their free choice. Where the second member of the conjunot 
is m (graphically close to s), this alternation has clearly been assisted by th 
normal sand: of t before a following m. In a number of places I have 
phrases like tan me, with a tail added to the n in a second hand, thus produoj 
lat me. It would seem that a reader of the manuscript, either for his 
reassurance or in teaching & pupil, has ‘ restored ' the basic grammatical 
From instances of this sort, some scribes may have even derived the 
that the perverse writing looked more learned than the other, and 
reason introduced it elsewhere also. The following examples ill 
confusion.in both directions are taken from a single manuscript 
Subhdgtta-ratna-karanda of Arya-éira: verse 64, jaimaiya-loke 
martya-); 71, simam sukha- (for srimat); 80, Gnma (for dima); 1 
samasvisatate (for bhstán, acc. plu.) ; 129, mafhat satva- (for ma{han, acc 
167, nànmakrmena (for nétmakramena) ; 174, Gnmanam (for dimanam) 
syn kuryat (for syat). The last example shows that the alternation of t 
is not confined to conjuncta with -s and -m, though most frequently foun 
these. Another manuscript of the same text has in verse 107 tan pratra 
tat pătra-. This work, I should add, is in good classical Sanskrit, and no 
could in any case dream of accepting into his text such forms as maj 
bhitat as accusative plurals. 

In view of all this, and in spite of dá frequency of -eisu(])) in the manuscripts 
of the Mahdvastu, I should without hesitation follow Senart in rejecting these 
forms entirely. Likewise, vihatsyase (31.24) should be amended to vuthansyase 
(or vihamsyase). i ۱ 

Nepalese manuscripts are decidedly poor witnesses for anusvdra and visarga. 
These are readily dropped.or inserted in the wrong places, even in texta which 
are indisputably in real Sanskrit; and it seems therefore that an accusative 
singular in -a for -a need not necessarily be original, unless justified by metre. 
The same doubt would be in order with regard to some of the apparent acc. pl. 
masc. forms in -ds, etc., since out of eleven examples cited (8.93), sever are 


1 If the writing is careful, they ought not to be confused. In the manuscript of the Kalpand- 
mas {ik (ed. with selected facumiles by Lüders, Kleymere Samakrit-T'exte, n), the distinotian 
between im and sm is perfectly clear, and an editor could hardly be forgiven for mistaking one 
for the other. This, however, does not mean that a scribe, who did not necessarily understand 
what he was writing, might not on occasion have alipped even In copymg an exemplar as clear 
as this. 
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followed by o- or t-, and may equally well intend, for all the manusoripts can 
tell us, -Gmé o- and -dms t-. The two dots, as used for the visarga, are fre- 
quently employed in Newari manuscripts simply as a mark of punctuation, 
and this usage has occasionally found its way into Sanskrit manuscripts also. 
A distinction is sometimes made by writing the visarga as two small circles, 
or in the shape of a figure 8; but a confusion is possible, and editors should 
be on their guard. As an example, I may quote the apparent form drabhya}, — 
which occurs thrice in the Cambridge manuscript of the Püpaparimooana 
for the absolutive Grabhya. The other manuscripta, however, supply the normal 
form; and although Edgerton's principle would incline us to accept Grabhya} 
(we should then doubtless explain it as a hyper-Banskritigm), I have little doubt 
t it arose simply from an earlier manuscript which used the two dote with 
force of a comma. 

aleographic considerations may also perhaps be called on to help to 
in the strange form bhtgafka, physician, about which Edgerton is rightly 
(2.38). The form occurs thrice in the edition of the 8P; but else- 
۲6 appears as bAtgayka, which is also the form reported from the Paris 
ipt. Edgerton adds, ‘One cannot help wondering where Kern and 
ot their reading bhtgajka, allegedly found in all their MSS.’. I suspect , 
er lies in the fact that in many hands 9 in the conjunct closely 
{ and that the manuscripts did in fact read bhigayka. If it be not too 
us, I would tentatively suggest that this may in its turn have arisen 
misunderstanding of a reading fads, where the dot denoted not 
sal, but the doubling of the consonant, so that the correct reading would 
“gakka, formally identical with the Pah. This use of the dot to show a 
led consonant is familiar in Prakrit in South Indian manuscripts, but it 
38 to have occurred sporadically in the North also. A good example appears 
the Dhvanydloka, ad iii, 36, where the editions, with the northern as well as 
vhe southern manuscripts, read tamsa, though tassa is clearly required. 

A word shoni be said here about the frequent use in the Grammar of the 
argument: ‘so the majority of the MSS.’. This is a ghost which refuses to be 
laid, in spite of the efforts of generations of éritics. Only if the manuscripts 
are related in descent in quite specific ways is a simple majority good evidence 
for the archetypal reading. An example to the contrary is provided by the 
Suvaryabhasottama-silira, where the six manuscripts ABCDEF are all descended 
from an interpolated copy (see the stemma given above), and when they are 
united in opposition to G, which is independent and relatively free from inter- 
polation, they are as often as not wrong. On the other hand, the agreement 
of G with any one of the interpolated group, even against the united testimony 
of all the five others, is very weighty indeed ; and in such a case the majority 
is almost certainly wrong. An example of this (unimportant in itself) may 
be seen on p. 52 of Nobel’s edition, where F and G read imu, and all the others 
1ma. “Edgerton, on quoting the rare dual form smu from this passage (8.75), 
appears to cast doubt on it by adding the note: ‘but the majority of MSS. 
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ima’. None the lees, the agreement of these two manusoripta sq much out- 
weighs the remainder that there is an extremely strong presumption that 
the archetype read imu, which Nobel accordingly, quite properly, accepts 
into his text. It would, of course, be perfectly in order for an editor to go on 
'from here, and argue that, for such and such reasons, the archetypal reading 
iteelf was corrupt; and (as a purely hypothetical case) he might even find 
cause to believe that the correct reading was in fact ima. But if he did, the one ۰ 
, argument he could not use is that it oocurs in ABCDE, which could only show 
it by several lucky scribal emendations. The twin ghost, the ‘ best manuscript’, 
appears equally frequently ; but it would be otiose at this date to reiterate 
Housman on this point, and I content myself with the single observation tha 
in any given place the ‘ best’ manuscript may be wrong, and the critic m 
decide without reference to this label, which is, after all, only attached to 
manuscript by other critics. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have tried to demonstrate.a number of 
on which the uncorroborated evidence of Nepalese manuscripts is incon 
I do not, of course, mean to suggest that it is proved that all the 
quoted of non-Sanskritic forms are necessarily wrong. But whene 
forms can be shown to be capable of resulting from common Nepal 
practice, I feal that it would be foolhardy of an editor to attribute th 
text, unleas they can be supported by evidence from sources oth 
Nepalese.. As Edgerton rightly stresses, his principle is not to be 
mechanically, but the editor must use his judgment in every individ 
This being so, however, the principle itself may well seem to be 
Now it is clear that for the bulk of the more Banakritio part of the Bu 
writings, the prime criterion against which to measure Nepalese, man 
must of necessity be classical Sanskrit iteelf. If in view of Edgerton’s 
this statement appears reactionary, I should qualify it in the same 

.88 he: that the measure is not to be applied mechanically. But we m 

always have in the centre of our consideration the fact that the authors of 
. & very large part of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts extant really did intend to 
write Sanskrit. An editor must hot, of course, if he can help it, attribute to his 
suthor better Sanskrit than the latter wrote. But it is sometimes an equal 
danger to underestimate the author's Sanskrit ability. 

It must be freely admitted that in many cases there can, from the nature ' 
of the evidence, be no absolute certainty. The great value of Edgerton’s work 
is that it now enables us to see at a glance those non-Sanskrit features which 
occur sufficiently frequently, over a sufficient range of texts, for us to believe , 
that these features were accepted as part of the language by the Buddhist 
authors themselves. The exceptions are those outlined above, where constantly 
recurring features are much more probably to be laid at the door of the scribes. 
We should thus, for example, reject jaima and -etsuj), because tm and nm, 
is and ns, are so frequently confused in writing, even in word-junctures ; but 
on the other hand, I feel we ought to accept the form dhätvāvaropana (for 
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dh&tv-avoropaya), though Edgerton rejects it: since the manuscripts in ۰ 

than one text are unanimous for the long vowel," and—the important point— ` 
the interchange of a and à is sufficiently infrequent to make it unlikely that 
the manuscripts of different texta should have chanced upon the same mistake. 
~ In tlie absence of this sort of constancy of ocourrenoe, isolated anomalies 
must always remain uncertain. This is not to say that they are necessarily 
wrong—d7af Aeyóuevo are not logically impossible. But if a simple graphical 
explanation can derive a given rarity from a normal form, an editor must give 
this fact due weight. Thus, while only two examples are quoted: (4.26) of the 
elision of final -1, both from ‘verses of the Lalitavistara, there seams to be no 

ary strong reason for doubting them. But on the other hand a form such as. 
‘ddurbhams, reported from only one place (p. 224 and 24.11) is immediately, 
eot, in spite of the antithesis with antardhäms, since it could so easily be 

"bal misreading for -bhomé or a -scribal omission of the single sign ¥ in 

ims. Of other isolated forms, bU, which is quoted only twice from the ۱ 

istu, seems in itself to be a,not impossible popular formation (though 

n'a explanation of it in 30.10 as an aorist injunctive is complicated and - 

“le: if real, it could hardly have been felt as anything other than an 

”e). But since elsewhere in the same text, and also in the Lalttavistara 

‘bhaht, and since the indicative bhai is known in Prakrit, an editor 

«ell consider the possibility that bhīks is merely a misreading for bhdAs 

: scribe of the archetype. Still leas credible is uedoat (83.10) which is 

a only once, from Mahévastu 11.397.13. Edgerton notes that a variant 

+ is also recorded here; but he apparently accepts the weird reading and 
‘the aor. avocat no ‘doubt helped to create the form *. I should be most 
satan to accuse any ancient Indian author of this, and the monstrum 
rrendum informe is withont doubt the product of mere scribal corruption. 
nart prints it in his text, saying in his note that he had decidgd not to 

suppress this hybrid form, but adding that it was in all probability a mistake. 
But. there is no chance at all of its being correct. Direct speech is very 
frequently indeed introduced in the Mahdvastu by the words ead avocat, and 

only slightly lees often by etad uvdoa. It seems almost certain that the text here 

originally had etad aeooat, and that at some stage in tho descent a scribe, 

copying mechanically, misread the o and wrote etad avdoat. `A. corrector then, ` 
overlooking the final t, and thinking that wedoa was meant, wrote in a u under 
the -d.. The resulting form has then beep copied mechanically by some of our 

manuscripts, while others have made the obvious soribal correction to wana. ` 

By far the most valuable supplement to the Nepalese information is provided 


) 
1 To Edgerton's references from the Kàras da-vyüha, Dict, s.v. aearopawa, can now be added 
DedvigSaty-avadina, x. Note, however, that in the SubMigita-raima-karas da around which the 
Dvd. in built, the separate manuscripts have in the colophon here dAiitóropoea-, and the text 
has only the phrases ditur Gropyate, dido) gamüropas a-, dhdiwn üropya. We may then say that — 
' for Buddhist bieya in correct Sanskrit the form üropaea only seems to be used, and that the 
ovaddac form with Gea! results from a contamination of the other with ova-. 
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by the manuscripts of Buddhist texts found in Central Asia. Indeed, it waa 
largely due to them that scholars first started seriously to investigate Buddhist 
Sanskrit as such. It was on the basis of fragmenta of a Central Asian version 
of the Saddharma-pusdarika, differing in numerous details from the known 
Nepalese recension, that Lüders suggested that many of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts started off their career in a much more Prakritic form, and that they had 
subsequently been gradually Sanskritized by generations of scribes, in differing 
ways in different scribal traditions. Edgerton's principle of preferring the leas 
_ Sanskrit reading was enunciated by Liiders with reference to such texts ; though 
from this point of view it ought to apply only to the choice between the deu of 
the two recensions, and not simpliciter to the variants in the Nepalese manuscripta 
among themselves. And on many of the points of orthography which are apt j 
vex an editor, the Central Asian manuscripts, where they present a cory 
Sanskrit form in opposition to a Nepalese spelling, undoubtedly justify 
former; and it would be a mistake, I feel, to hold that in these matterg 
the Sanskrit form in general is a ' correction °. 

It is a great misfortune for Buddhist philology that so little of 
literature translated from Sanskrit into Tibetan and Chinese has surviv 
original language ; and although the considerable fragments which hg 
recovered from Central Asia in the last half-century do provide us alreaj 
& very good sample of manuscripts much earlier than the Nepalesey 
additional text which comes to light may furnish collateral evidence o 
value for the editor who has to work from Nepalese sources. The volunt 
far published of the texts from Gilgit already show much interesting mat4 
though unfortunately they reached Edgerton too late to enable him to ut 
them to the full. It is to be hoped that in due course photographic facaim? 

' of these manuséripta will be published, or, if this be too expensive, that at leak 
microfilm, copies might be supplied to the principal libraries, so that thei 
evidence might be exploited to the best advantage. 

Meanwhile Professor Ernst Waldschmidt continues the invaluable work 
begun by Lüders of editing the Buddhist Sanskrit fragments from Turfan ; 
and I take the opportunity here of noting a few pointe relevant to our present 
purpose from two of the most recent of these publications, the Mahaparinirvdna- 
siira (MPS) and the Mahácadána-sutra (MAS).' The most important general 
observation is that these canonical texts seem to show distinotly less Prakritio 
tendencies than, for example, the contemporary fragmenta of the Saddharma- 
puxdartka. It is true that Prakritio forms do occur, for example, devanukampsta- . 
ppoga] (for -purusa)) MPS, p. 13; vipaáyisya MAS, pp. 15, 23 (Waldschmidt 
wrongly emends to vipasyinas on p. 10) ; janeirs (for janayitrs), ibid., pp. 21, 38, 
These however are virtually confined to the verses (though janeirt on p. 21, 

8 25, line 3, may perhaps be in prose); and metre occasionally indicates a 
Prakritic pronunciation, e.g. MAS, pp. 29, 30, bhavati, several times scanned ` 
as two syllables; MPS, p. 13, bhavats, two syllables, kalpayats, three syllables : 

: 1 See also below, p. 431. ۱ 
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though in the same verses pujayats and QAojaystea must each have their full 
four syllables. This last circumstance might perhaps indicate that verses of 
this sort are not the result of a simple transposition of a Middle Indian original 
into Sanskrit spelling. And in spite of the non-Sanskritic features the verses of 
these texts are in general almost as Sanskritic as the prose. Although an 
occasional metrical shortening may occur, e.g. MAS, p. 17, mata mahamaya 
prabhakarasya (note also that pr- does not make position: Waldschmidt 
wrongly emends to mahamdyd), none the less, the moat striking of the features 
of the hybrid gathas of the Lalttaetstara are absent, and it seems hardly likely 
that we have here a Sanskritization of an earlier form in hybrid Sanskrit. k 
Now it is clear that the existence of these texts in relatively correct Sanskrit 
y as early as the sixth century A.D. (in some cases even earlier) carries. 
iderable weight; and if our Nepalæe manuscripts in opposition to them 
in ۵ given place a non-Banskritio form, then it seems that, other things 
equal, there is a prima facie case for considering the latter to be a 
jon. To take a single example, the occurrence of the spelling Grdhrakije 
p. 7, will justify the restoration of this form in the majority of the texta, 



















Ives always better than the Nepalese. Indeed, they are frequently 
s in detail, and sometimes perverse in a manner comparable to the 
see writing of -tsuh for -nsuj. For example, we find a scribe whose script 
ly distinguishes b and v writing forms such as euddha and vodhisatva,! 
16 another writes sareba, püreba, and a third satba. Similarly we find 
'asional confusion of $ and 3, though not so frequently as in Nepalese manu- 
tipts, e.g. nyagidat, sukhasst (for -8), evamvidha.* Visarga is frequently 
Topped, particularly, it would seem, at the end of verses; but as it also fre- 
quently appears in the correct places, ita omission is in all probability due for 
the most part to soribal carelessness. In one instance at least, drakgyata * for 
-ta}, 3rd'person dual, the omission could not be attributed to a Praknitic original. 
, In spelling conventions, we already find at this early date the typical -äm 
for dn, and ns for ms; and also 98 for mé, e.g. vinéats, tringat, MAS, pp. 14, 15, 
together with the normal spelling with m. Of interest also is yanv aham, MAS, 
p. 22 (for yan nv aham), which is very common in Nepalese manuscripts and 
is adopted by some editors, though Edgerton does not mention it. Although it 
is doubtless as vulgar as the spelling ‘ alright’ in English, ita occurrence as 
early as this clearly gives it a8 much right to be considered by editors as the 
comparable simplifications in sa£va, eto., which are likewise common both here 
and in Nepalese sources. 

On the other hand, the Central Asian manuscripta do not seem to show the 
typical Nepalese weakness in the confusion of r and 1; and if in individual 
1 Kleinere Sanskrit-Teste i1, pp. 203, 207, 208. * ibid., pp. 29, 80. 

? Hoernlo, Manuscript Remains, pp. 183 f.. ٩ MAB, pp. 18, 27, 39: b MAS, p. 35. ° 
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: became oampaka. There seems to be no room for doubt here. Bu 


-of thing which one would expect to arise simply from textual corrupti 
and it is therefore surprising that Waldschmidt emends both, without co 
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words they should disagree with classical Sanskrit in these letters it is probable 
that their evidence should be accepted. , Thus sakara, depending only on 
Nepalese sources, should be rejected (Edgerton, Dict. s.v, gives only one 
reference; but in Newari manuscripts this spelling is almost as common as ` 
sakala); vicalana remains doubtful, in spite of the Ardha-M&gadhi form ۱ 
viydlana, since the spelling could equally well have arisen in Nepal; but 
sampraddlayats can safely be accepted, since, in addition to the Pali sampadáleti, 
we can cite in its favour sampradalya from a Central Asian manuscript, against 
the standard Sanskrit pradárayats. Similarly, the Middle Indian lükAa, lūha 
(Skt. rukga) has its initial justified by the occurrence of lüha- in MPS, p. 93. 
A spelling of great interest appears in the word cas paka and the related to 
name cag pa, MPS, pp. 31, 33, 57. This is most striking and not at all the 
























to the standard Sanskrit oampaka, oampá. It should be noted that no 
do both manuscripts which preserve the passage show cay paka here, b 
the manuscript of the Kalponá-masdstikà (early 4th century A.D.) also 
same spelling." On the latter passage Ltiders commented ? that he | 
that we might recognize this to be the earlier form, which later by 


pointed out that the Tamil form of the word is cas pakam, cen pakam 
although Gonda * has argued for an Austro-Asiatic origin, these Bu 
occurrences of the Tamil-like spelling seem to establish with certainty 
whatever the ultimate derivation, it was a Dravidian language which 
immediate source from which the Sanakrit word was borrowed. 

Thus the Central Asian manuscripts, fragmentary though many of them 
provide a most valuable supplement to our knowledge of the Buddhist 
texts, not only in the new material which they have brought to light, but 
by helping’ us to assess more justly the worth of the Nepalese tradition; and 
this assistance is no leas welcome to an editor where they support the latter, 
88 in fact they do to a considerable degree. It is true that in a text like the 
Saddharma-pusdarika the Nepalese recension is convicted of having to some 
extent corrected non-Sanskrit forms; and the same tale is told: of the 
Swarnabhasottama-sütra^ by the fortunate chance of the survival of the old 


. palm-leaf manuscript G. But this is only part of the picture. It is equally 


important that the canonical fragments show us at this early date a language 
which is virtually the same as that presented by the Nepalese manuscripts of, for 
example, the Prajmáparam4tàs, or the great Avadana ‘collections. It would 
therefore be over-hasty, I feel, to conclude that the whole range of the old : 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts has been equally subjected to a continuing process of 


 Banskritization. We have, indeed, direct evidence to the contrary in the 


1 Ed. H. Lüders, Kleinere Sanskrit- Texte, ii, p. 188. * ibid., p. 89. , 
۱ Transactions of the Philological Sootaty, 1940, p. 17., 
4 Bijdragen tot de Taal, Land-, en Volkenkunde, 105, 1, pp. 187 ff. 
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preservation of the Mahdvastu itself; since any boribal corrector who knew 
enough Sanskrit to feel that the language of the Mahévasiu required improve- 
ment would surely have been able to produce a better ‘ corrected ’ version than 
that which has in fact come down to us. Also, as is well known, the distance of 
the language of this text from Sanskrit varies considerably from one plaoe to 
another, and there is no good reason why a scribal' editor should not have 
produced a more uniform result. The simplest explanation would certainly 
seem to be that these differences represent the styles of different authore, 
possibly of different ages, but that in essentials they have been transmitted in 
e form in which they were left by the original compilers who built up the 
ahdoastu largely out of inherited materials.. : 
Similarly, in the case of the Sanskrit canon, it is obvious from comparing 
Pali version that itis very largely constructed out of older material in some 
it dialect; but there seams to be no reason for assuming that it is 
ing other than a quite definite translation into Sanskrit, done at a speaifio 
when the Sarvastividms decided to adopt Sanskrit as their official 

















irect opposition to this view Edgerton writes in the preface to his 
* All BHB texta, even the Mahavastu, have been subjected to a good 
itization, some of it very likely going back to the original compoai- 
the work, but much of it, in the case of most if not all. -BHS works, 
aoed by copyists and redactors in the oourse of the tradition’. It is 
sible tq deny that this is true of some texta; but put in these terms it 
8 to me very much to overstate the case, and for much of the extant 
dhist Sanskrit, if not the major-part, it would be nearer the truth to reverse 
e statement, and say that some degree of additional Sanskritization has 
ıoubtless been carried out by scribes, but that a very great deal of the Sanskritio 
appearance is in all probability due to the original authors or compilers. 
' I cannot believe that the texts as we now have them in the manuscripts would : 
show such clearly defined distinctions of style if scribes or late redactors had 
tampered with them to the extent, which Edgerton seems to envisage. 

On the basis of the degree of approximation to Sanskrit Edgerton classifies 
his material into three groups (Grammar, p. xxv), in which (1) both prose and 
verse are hybridized—principally the Mahávasiu ; (2) the verses are hybridized, 
but the proee has relatively few signs of Middle Indian phonology or morphology, 
` e.g. Saddharma-puydarika, Lalitavistara, eto.; (3) both prose and verse are 

substantially Sanskritized, e.g. Divyávadána, .ماه‎ Of the third group he says, 
: “Non-Sanskritic forms are not common ; the vocabulary is the clearest evidence, 
that they belong to the BHS tradition’. This seems quite satisfactory ; but 
throughout most of the work the term Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit seems to be 
directly applied to the language not only of group 1 and the verse of group 2, 
but equally to the prose of group 2 and to group 3. This is a very different 
matter from saying that the latter are ‘ in the tradition’ of BHS. ‘It is true that . 
, they share many features with the hybrid texta, particularly in vocabulary and 
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syntax. But in spite of this, the language in the typical prose style of the | 
canonical works and the Avadanas is much further removed from the more 
Prakritic portions of the Mahdvastu (Bee, for example, the passage quoted 
below) than it is from Classical Sanskrit. And if it is misleading to call the 
Avadana-style simply Sanskrit, it seems to me all the more misleading to 
group it with the Gatha-language as Hybrid Sanskrit. No one would deny that 
the Avadina-style has ita own idiosyncrasies which mark it off from anything 
Brahmanical. But to call it ‘hybrid’ for this reason seems as little justified 
as it would be to call a medieval Hindu commentary ‘ Brahmanical Hybrid 
Sanskrit’, merely on the score that a few Dravidian words or echoes of 
Dravidian syntax might be traced in it. It would surely be better to retain 
older use of the term, and confine the description Buddhist Hybrid 
to those texts or portions of texta which are, in fact, hybridized in 
and to distinguish the other texta simply as ‘ Buddhist Sanskrit ’. 

Edgerton has stressed particularly the unity of tradition running thro 
the texts, and it is indeed important that this should be clearly und 
But it is equally important, particularly for an editor, to realize also- 
differences between one Buddhist style and another. From one point of 
history of Buddhist Sanskrit might almost be said to be a study of the 
tions of the degree of badness of the Sanskrit; but it is not all bad in 6 
way, nor for the same reasons. 

The main outlines of the story appear to be as follows. "The earliest Bu 
Sanskrit authors (or compilers) had inherited a considerable litera 
canonical and semi-canonical texts which, we may suppose, had been 
down chiefly by oral tradition. It has sonietimes been said that this ' 
canonical’ material must have been in some Prakrit dialect, and that 
Sanskrit and Pali versions of the canon represent two different translations o 
the early canon with, of course, certam modifications of the actual matter 
according to school. But there seems to be no compelling reason for postulating 
` a single Prakrit dialect as the ‘ original’ language; and it seems much more 
likely that the texta were handed down in diverging ways in different 
communities. If this is so, then the Pali might be held to be a local crystalliza- 
* tion of & relatively fluid tradition, rather than a translation as we would 
, normally understand the term. The Sanskrit version, however, is rather 

a different. matter. The rendering of the traditional material into Sanskrit 
would demand a much more positive intention. Bo far as concerns the 
Sarvastivadin canon at least, there is no room to doubt that the authors fully - 
intended to write Sanskrit, and they would have been surprised at the suggestion 
that they were writing in a language essentially Prakritic in nature, since their 
whole effort was to present their doctrine in the language of learning and 
prestige. The same desire must surely underly Sanakritizing in the other texts 
also; and if the result in some places would have evoked the Brahman’s 
derision, the authors themselves were doubtless satisfied that they had 
achieved something. The fact that they fell short of the classical standard in 
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varying degrees may on occasion be attributed to a simple inability to write 
correct Banakrit, since not all the monks had had the benefit of a Brahmanical 
education. But it is significant that the early Sanskrit Buddhist philosophical 
and literary works—in effect, the non-canonical writings which are ascribed to , 
individual authors—are ‘almost entirely in classical Sanskrit; and it is 
therefore likely that the chief reason for imperfect Sanskrit in the early days 
was the resistance of the material iteelf. This resistance has often been 
attributed largely to the exigencies of the metre; but probably a much more 
important factor was the hieratic character of the texte, which the Sanakritizers 
vould be concerned to alter as little as possible. It is understandable.that the 
arses would in this way be more resistant than the prose; and that in the 
18e itself word-order, syntax, and vocabulary would more readily persist than 
nology and morphology. It is important to observe, however, that Middle 

n words and turns of phrase, when retained in a Sanakritized version of 
naterial, would naturally tend to be accepted by later writers as legitimate 

algo in original compositions ; and where no parallel in Pali has survived 

‘ally impossible to say whether a given verse was actually composed in 

Sanskrit or was transposed from a genuine Prakrit original. 
um the hybrid texte a number of fairly distinct styles can be discerned. 
here specimens of two extreme and quite different varieties. 

(a) tena ca yithapatina ye anye anapiyanti te pi na icchanti gantur), 
A&smákam 088۳0, amukaye mpgiye osaro, sā gacchatt ti. sā aham tehi 
na mucyàmi osarato, vucyāmi gacchahi tava osaro ti, tad icchàmi mrgarajena 
ato. anyan mygam visarjamānam, yam velam aham prasūtā bhavigyami 
tato gamigyami. so mygarajé mrgim aha: tava mã bhayahi, anyam 
visarjayigyam). tena mygarajena anapako mrgo anatto, ito yüthato yasya 
m[gasye osaro tar) ünapehi, etàye mrgiye maya abhayam dinnam. 

` (Mahavastu, i. 362-3 ; Edgerton’s Reader, p. 3.) 

(b) ye jina pürvaka ye ca bhavanti 

ye ca dhriyanti daáadiái loke 
tega jināna karomi pran&man) 
“te jina sarva aham prastavigye 
(Swwaryabhdsottama-sttira, ed. Nobel, p. 45.) 
The first of these is hardly to be called Sanskrit at all. Apart from a thin veneer 
of Sanskrit spelling, it is typically Prakrit, not only in many of ita word-forms 
` and inflexions, but also in the stiff, awkward style characteristic of a good deal 
of Prakrit prose. Indeed, we may reasonably surmise that it is passages of this 
sort which underly the persistent tradition that the Mahāsānghikas used 
Prakrit, in contrast to the Sarvastivadins who employed Sanskrit. 1 The seoond 
example is typical of stotra-verses in the dodhaka-metre, and contrasta sharply 
with the first in the feeling of ease and flow in its language. This admittedly 


1 For a fall discussion of this matter, E E hone ی‎ Qu tM 2b 100 
pp. 176 ff. 
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may be due largely to the metre itself. But whereas the former passage is 

beyond doubt composed in Prakrit, a great deal of the stotras and similar verses 

° instrongly rhythmic metres may well have been composed in what to the authors 

. was essentially Sanskrit, with the admiasion (by ‘ poetic licence’) of certain 
well-defined abnormalities. 

The less Prakritic portions of the Mahdvastu gradually tend towards the 
style found commonly in the old prose Avadanas and the canonical works 
generally, of which the following is a typical specimen :— 

_ + (c) tena khalu samayena gandhamadane parvate Bulk ü 
brahmansh prativasati sma, indrajalavidhijnab. ^ aéràugid ra 
bra&hmano bhadradiliyém rajadhinyam candraprabho nama ra 
sarvanjdado 'smity étmanan pratijanite. yan nv aham gatva diro y&oe 
it. tasyaitad abhavat: yadi tavet sarvanjdado bhavigyati, mama 
_dasyaty, api tu dugkaram etad asthànam anavakaéo yad evam 
kantam priyan) manapam uttamangam parityakgyati yad ute 
` nedam stagno vidyata iti viditvé gandhamädanāt parvatad ava 
(Divydvadana, p 
اه‎ lion ba adiad Buddhist SUME our متس‎ 
general tolerably correct in grammar, though it shows the Prakritio 
ancestry in some frequently recurring turns of phrase, and a fair apri 
Middle Indian vocabulary. 

À further development in the same direction, coupled no doubt with 
benign influence of good poeta such as Asvaghoga, led in some places to the use 
of an ornate Sanskrit which, apart from ita subject-matter, shows very few 
distinctively Buddhist features. A good example of this, which might be called 

, the semi-kávya style, can be seen in the first version of the story of the tigress : 
„in chapter xviii of the Suvargabhdsottama-sitra, which commences :— 

. (d) divi bhuvi ca visptavimalavipulavividhagunasatakirano ’pratihata- 
jn&nadaréanabalaparákramo bhagavan bhikgusahsaraparivrta) páncálegu 
janapadegu janapadacarikim caramayo ‘nyatamavanakhandam anuprapto 
babhfiva. sa tatra dadaría haritamrdunilasidvalatatavividhakusuma- 
pratimanditan prthivipradedam, drgtva'ca bhagavan àyugmantem ánandam 
&mantrayate sma: éobhano ’yam ananda prthivipradeda). 

(Suvaryabhdsottama-silira, p. 202.) 
Tt must, of course, be recognized that here, as elsewhere, various gradations of ` 
style may be found. Thus, chapter xxii of the Divydvadana (from whjch example 
o above is, taken) presents passages of ornate semi-kavya prose mingled with, 
` and merging into, typical Avadana-prose ; while most of the last chapter of 
the same work (the story of Maitrakanyaks) might not unfairly be described— 
if we discount the mediocre ability of the post—as real Sanskrit kavya. 
, ' Inthe medieval period a great deal of the distinctively Prakritic inheritance 
' tends to fade. Most of these later texte are as yet imperfectly explored, and I can 
give here only a few tentative hints concerning their language. Exoept for the 
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Manjuéri-müla- ial, they lie outside the scope of Edgerton’s: grammar ; and 
of the language of this text he remarks that it seems ' bizarre, even for BHS ' 
(10. 4). There is no doubt that the text as it appears in the edition is corrupt in 
many places ; but much of it is reasonably typical of what might be called the 
didactic style. This style is frequent in tantrio works, though not confined to 
them, and in ita more extreme forms it may give the impression that the authors 
were only semi-literate. The following specimens illustrate a number of the 
commoner varieties of grammatical and metrical divergences from classical 
" (e tathaiva püjayet sarvaih samadhitrayabhivanaih 
"v flidhanyar) ca gat prastham gagti dipar prajvalbyet. 
tathaiva kárayet pūjāņ jagarena 
grahamatrka<m> samabhyarcya yathoktam grahasidhane. 
^ daéame dvüdaáe vahnan dvaviméati dinegu và - 
namakaranan prakartavyan) varrj&nar) ca videgatah. 
(Papaparimocana, 17-19.) 
) pratar utthaya éayanãt snátvü caiva duce jale 

nibpranake jale caiva sarinmah&sarodbhave 

udghrgya gatram mantrajno mrdgomayacürnitaih 

mantrapüten) tato krtvà jalam caukgan) sunirmalam * l 

gnaytte japi ee natikalam Si i 

i lends tathā śāstu inan dattvà tu jápina] 

pranamya áirasā buddhánam tadā tu sigyatambhavam. 
E on Majai milakoa pp. 97-8) 

A very common feature of this style, which naturally has no literary pretensions, 

is the frequent ocóurrence of ellipsis and anacoluthon, though these do not 
normally obscure the sense. 
‘ Rather different from these, and in general closer to classical Sanskrit, is 


the language of the medieval versé Avadinas, In ita better portions, in fact, it ' 


. is hardly to be distinguished from normal medieval narrative élokas ; but in ita 
less good parte, occasional blunders appear which are not likely to be found in 
Brahmanical works. The author of the following passage clearly demonstrates 
by his verse-fillers and his jejune and awkward short sentences the Esp. he 
` experienced in composing in Sanskrit. 
(9)  dadaráa bhüpatir jirns-pranálim margake 'tha sah : ۱ 
prevamtam na pàniyan, tad-dardanena vahitam. . 
* pr&k na pravahitam, kena idãnîrg tu pravahitam 1 ' 
aScaryeti sthite bhtipa, ākāśād enam ücivàn *: 
‘° punyavàrjs tvan maharaja, tvat-prabhavat provititém. 
bhagnabhütà pranaliyam, nfinam abhyantare jalam.* 
tvan tu dharmatanur, evan jànthi kila bhüpate '. 
à; (Dvàáeiryéaty-avadana, vi.) 
! Kd. sanirmalam. "i.e. ‘(a voloe) spoke to him from the sky’. * MSS. abhyantare yaiah. 
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A still more striking lack of ability to control the language is found in a later 
chapter of the same work (though presumably by a different author), where the 
benefits of offering various kinds of flowers to the Buddha is described :— 


(A) br&hmahaty&-éatem papam áatejanma-krtàni vai 
rohanan) maghya-pugpanam áamayati na saméaya). 
kokilàkgam) prarohante janavan dhanavan bhavet 
vidy&vatan) kule هنز‎ sarvalokaih prapfijyate. ' 
rohanac campakam pugpan nara ye áraddhayā kila 
kirtisabdaá ca lokegu sarva-sampada labhyate. | 


modius, xv.)‏ و 










Here again the sense is quite clear, and the individual words for the most 
appear to be Sanskrit; but they would defy any attempt at syntactical 
in orthodox terms. 

The final decrepitude of Buddhist Sanskrit is reached in a text lik 
Asvaghoga-nandimukhavadana. I have consulted four manuscripta of this 
and I find it impossible to follow even the thread of the story without co 
assistance from the Newari translation. .Making every allowance for 
corruption, which is probably considerable, it would still appear that the a 
wrote in a style reminiscent of a schoolboy’s Latin prose composition. The 
of the following short extract is reasonably certain, apart from the obeli 
word. (The Newari version haa for this ‘ looked around ', so that some form of 
samlaksayats 18 needed.) 

($) nandimukho asvaghogo devim àjnà dirasé nidhaya matya-mandalam 
gatau, gatvà ca tato matya-mandalam caritum Tf sanjrakgar&tra matya- 
mandale.  nán&vicitropaküranan) dpg[à! abhüta? jatau. aho matya- 
mandale ramaniyam, katham caritavyam jnitavyan.  cardik&-stháne 
sthitvaé vicitram stri-ripam dharayami. gîtar) karoti cintya, surabhi- 
manojna-ghogan) sikgmena gitam karoti sma. 


The foregoing account of Buddhist Sanskrit styles is necessarily sketchy, 
and makes no claim to be either final or exhaustive ; and it must be recognized 
that any classification of the material in this way is a mere convenience, a frame- 
work which we construct, within which we can organize our thinking on the 
subject. Further study of the texta will make possible a more detailed account. 
But it is most important that anyone who undertakes to edit a Buddhist . 
Sanskrit text should be aware that there are such different styles, and that 
features which are regular and common in one may be quite unknown in 
another. A good deal of mischief can be done by an editor who is not sufficiently ` 
conscious of these differences, the most likely pitfall being the introduction of 
typical ' hybrid ’ forms by way of emendation into passages which are either in 


1Le, dipv&. 3 ie. adbhuta ‘ astonished '. One manuscript has, in fact, atbAgia, 
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real Sanskrit or in semi-kavya style. An example of this may be seen in the 
Suvarnabhasottama-siitra, p. 210, where Nobel prints :— i 

kypakarunasamudgataryasattva . 

divi bhuvi ceha ca labhyante svadeham : 

éatada iha karonti nirvikaram 

muditamanah parajivitartham. 
Here labhyante, karonti, and parajwiiürtham are emendations of the editor, 
who is thud willing to attribute to the author the following lapses from grace : 
(1) labhyante, a passive verb used in an active sense; (2) karonis; (3) mudia- 
nané}, a singular adjective with the plural subject ; (4) an incomplete sentence 
‘for the sake of the lives of others they do ...’—-what ? Unless perchance ' 
aroni; was taken to be an intransitive verb; or -artham thought to be its 
object, which is not only impoasible in itself, but is contradicted by the Tibetan 
phyir upon which the emendation is based); and if, ag searhs most probable, 
the metre of the stanza is pugpitdgré, metrical irregularities in (b) kppa-; 
(6) labhyanie ; and (7) the metre left two syllables short in porajiottàrtham. 
Now this stanza comes in the middle of a section of the text in the semi-kavya 
style, and was clearly intended by the author to be in good, correct Sanskrit. 
Tt is true that, in order to acoommodate some of the more elaborate metres, he 
allows himself an occasional licence, for example, p. 211 dAyanádibhs gunatD 
(for bhir), p. 215 bhrütrwa (for bhraird)—unleas, indeed, more deep-seated 
corruption underlies some of these. But an accumulation of seven faults in 
a single stanza, without even good sense resulting, is quite incredible. The 
. editor remarks in a footnote, ‘Die Worte sind stark verderbt und unsicher ’, 
and his emendations might almost seem designed to ensure that they doubly 
earn their obelus. The following readings (neglecting trifles) are presented by 
the manuscripts: krpakarusü- G, kppdkaruga- P1; karota G, karoti P; 
parijwites /marasr G (-8 with virdma, and maratr dislocated in the manuscript), 
parajivite Sartre P. It may be observed also that the Tibetan version confirms 
the plural -sattod) (sems oan dag), while mudttamana} demands a singular in the 
second half of the verse. If then we may allow that the poet might have written 
kfpa- for krpa- for the sake of his metre, I would Suggest the following for 
consideration :— 

pn LR 

divi bhuvi ceha oa labhyate svadeham : 

fataéa iha karotu nirvikaran) 

۱ muditamanā h parajivitopakaram. ۱ 

* Noble beings are born of pity and compassion, and an own-body is obtained 
either in heaven or here. on earth: (therefore) here on earth, with joyful mind, 
one should in a hundredfold ways unremittingly do that which is of service to 
the lives of others.’ This, I think, does less violence than the edition to the 


1P os the consensus of the interpolated group of manuscripts. 
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manuscript tradition and to the language,! and it is metrically satisfactory ; 
and while no absolute certainty is claimed for it, it is at least in keeping vu 
the generally Sanskritic nature of the story as a whole. 

Equally with the editor, the interpreter and grammarian must guard against 
seeing hybrid forms in styles where they are prima facie improbable. For: 
example; Divyävadäna 405, printed in the edition as :— 

Maurya} sabhrtyah sajana} sapaurah 
sulabdhalabharthasuyag[ayajna] : d 
yasyedréah sadhujane prasādah 
kale tethote&hi krtanj ca danam. 
(We may note in passing that the second pada should be emended tc 
sulabdhalabhaé oa suyag{ayajna}, and that in the third tdyéa) should be correcte. 
to idrge, since the nominative ۶ absurdly makes the king appear, to be praising 
himself, whereas the whole context shows that it is the monks who are the 
` objects of praise.) In the fourth pada, Edgerton (8.,60) understands utei to 
, be a metrical shortening for utsdhe, ' co-ordinate with kale’. This seems to me 
to be entirély ruled out, not only by the difficulty of construing the verse in ۰ 
this way, but also by the fact that the verses in this section are in kavya 
Sanskrit, with very few lapses. In the present verse yagja for the correct 0 
„is much easier, to accept than -t for æ. I suggest, therefore, that we should take 
utsdht-krtam aa a compound. The sense of the stanza would then be that the 
Maurya king (the speaker) really is a king, ‘ since his liberality is bestowed on 
such holy persons, and since the gift, made by one full of religious enthusiasm, 
has come 80 appropriately at the right time’. 

These examples, together with the specimens of styles, will suffice to 
indicate the attitude which I believe editors ought to maintain towards their 
material. It is now no longer possible to ‘ correct ' indiscriminately the language 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts so as to bring it into as close agreement as 
possible with classical Sanskrit; and to Edgerton, more than to any other 


1 The translation given implies a ‘ hyper-aandhi ' hi die firat pêda, Tor audga aê 
(This could be avoided if we understood the whole of the pida as a compound in the ۳۵۵۵ 
plura], ' O noble beings, born of pity, eto.’ But such a vooative is out of keeping with the context, 
and would also imply that the second ca is merely a verse-filler.) The Tibetan translation would 
seem to support the view that the dryasatied} are not the subject of the second half of the verse, 
but are merely held up as'& model. This at leest geams a possible mterpretation of the two small 
additzons to the word-for-word rendering : ‘ Considering that (stam ste) noble beings are produced, 
oto.: in like manner (hihun par) for the sake of tho lives of others (I) shall show pity’. (The 
subject of course is indeterminate.) Corresponding to the conjectured karok, wpaküram, the 
Tibetan has only brise, v. 1. rise, of which the former is taken by the Kalmuck version (exeri. 
have pity, Altas Gerel, od. E. Haenisoh, p. 106.12), and the latter by the east Mongolian (L J. 
Schmidt, Grammatik der Mongoliscken Sprache, p. 166, erfreuen—though the normal sense of 
. rise in the dictionaries is ‘ play, sport’, Skt. brig-.) The Ghinese vermons given no asmstanoé, 
ance Dharmakpema omits the verse entirely, and I Ching has in its place an entirely different 

passage (Tatshd Tripitaka, xvi, p. 3545, and p. 451b, c). I am grateful to my colleague Professor 
W. W. Simon for his assistance in comparing all thoee versions with the Sanakzit tart ' 

۶ The other formal possibility, that 127۵2۸ might be taken as a genitive with yasya, is awkward 

and at best yields a tame sense, and seems to me most unlikely. 
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single scholar, is due the credit for this advance in our understanding. But it is 
all too easy, as these two examples show, to fly to the other extreme, and work 
on the implicit assumption that ‘ anything is possible in Buddhist Sanskrit ' ; 
- and an editor must try to adopt a madhyama pratipad. The immediate task for 
the future is the closer delineation of the various forms and styles of the 
Buddhist writings in Sanskrit, and & detailed grammatical analysis of each 
type. Those who undertake this task will find in Edgerton's Grammar and 
Dictionary an invaluable guide to a very large part of the field, and an 
indispensable work of reference not likely soon to be superseded. 
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` TYPES OF WORD JUNCTION IN YORUBA ' 
` By E. C. ROWLANDS . 
UROPEAN students of Yoruba are usually slow in learning to understand 
the spoken language because, apart from having to grapple with the 
unfamiliar phenomenon of tone, they often find it difficult at first hearing to 
recognize in medial position words with which they have become quite familiar 
when occurring initially or finally. This is due to the frequent occurrence otf 
junction situations where a word with vowel final! is in close syntactic relation- 
ship: with a following word which, in ite isolated form, has'a vowel initial, 
resulting sometimes in the elision of one or other of the vowels in contact, 
sometimes in an assimilation of one vowel to the. other, and sometimes in each 
vowel retaining its identity. The tones of the junction syllables may also be 
elided or modified. The European, with his literate’ approach to language 
study, is further handicapped by the anomalies of the accepted orthography, 
which in some cases indicates the junction phenomena and ignores them in 
others. An added complication is that in many Yoruba books it is hard to find 
two consecutive pages which are consistent in maintaining the same set of 
anomalies. This means that, while in some cases the orthography provides | 
a sufficient clue to the pronunciation of a word, in other cases a word cannot be 
correctly pronounced without reference to the surrounding words and without 
a detailed knowledge of the usages of the language. 
It needs to be stated that there is no generally accepted convention that 
a written Yoruba text should be read aloud with a different pronunciation from 
a similar text in a purely oral context, though many Yorubas do, in fact, when 
reading tend to give a word by word rendering, merely because they are not 
literate enough in their own language to read in a more connected way. Some, 
indeed, assume that a text should be so read, as the following quotation ahows : 
‘ A Forest Guard was writing down for me the Baboon’s salute, and he wrote 
in full and without elision : “ Ori opomu a ko aja li ode, aja mo ọdẹ tan o pd ori 
opom je ". Another Forest Guard interrupted: “ Do not write it so, it does _ 
not sound sweet like that ’’, and he wrote himself :— Hs 
“ Ori opomu a k'aja Vode ` ۱ ۲ 
aja m'ode tan o ori opomu je ” ٩ P s 
An examination of other texta of the above type, i.e. those which have a clearly 
recognizable rhythmical form or which have had an oral existence before being 
Written down, such as proverbs, praise poems, and songs, shows that elisions 
are more widely indicated there than in prose narratives, essays, instructional 
1 The only Yoruba words which do not have vowel finals are a few with syllabio nasal final, 
eg. n, m, ng (unemphatic pronoun, lst pers. singular), and bambam (phonsesthetio particle 
qualifying yd, ‘ be replete "(۰ This last has s variant boerubome. Vowel finals may be any of the 
Oral vowels a, e, e, i, 0, 0, €, or of the nasalised vowels an, en, in, on, un. (For the values of these 


letters seo I. C, Ward, An Inirodwction to the Yoruba Language, Hedfer, 1052.) l 
1 F, 8. Collier, ‘ Yoruba Hunters’ Salutes’, Ths Nigerian Field, April, 1953. 
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.handbooks, and the like. It is assumed here, on the authority of various 
informants, that the best style of reading aloud Yoruba texts of all types is that 
which conforms to the colloquial usages ‘of)the literate class. The purpose of 
this article is to describe the relevant usages, treating the word as a feature of 
the language given by the conventions of the orthography, but noting any 
variations or anomalies which occur.! The type of pronunciation represented is 
that of the ‘Standard Yoruba’ which is taught in schools and which is spoken . 
with but slight dialectal variation by literate Yorubas on all oocasions when the 
use of a local dialect is considered unsuitable. 

The words which occur in these junction situations may for convenience be 

uped together as follows :— 

.. Nominals, which may have two forms, (a) Independent, (b) Dependent. 

Some of the words included in this category are defined in the Yoruba 
Dictionary * as nouns, e.g. ago, ‘cloth’, ttè, ‘ spinach ', others as adjectives, 
e.g. kékeré, ‘small’, méj}, ‘two’, kej}, koji, ‘second’, others as pronominal 
adjective and demonstrative pronoun, eg. eyt, yi, ° this’, others as pronouns 
e.g. emi, ‘I, me’ (emphatic), others as posseasive pronouns, e.g. tire, re, ‘ thine ’. 
Independent forms are those forms which can be used in isolation or without - 
any accompanying nominal as the subject preceding verbs or the object 
following verbs. Dependent forms are those forms which occur only after 
a preceding nominal Short Dependent forms with consonant initial are often - 

` related to longer Independent forms with vowel initial, e.g. eys, yi, ekeji, koji. 

' Some nominals with consonant initial may be classified as Independent or 
Dependent forms according to the nature of the junction phenomena when they 
are linked with a preceding nominal (see below, A (ii)).- l 

Syntactic oombinations of two nominals (the leading nominal having always 

Independent form) are of the following types :— 
A. (i) The second nominal has a vowel initial. The vowel final of the leading 
nominal and the vowel initial of the second retain their separate identity and are 
pronounced with an intervening glide. The tones on the syllables in contact also 
retain their identity. Examples: ard oko, ‘country bumpkin’, ard Ìbàdàn, 
* man from Ibadan ’, int dnt na, ' my heart too’, omo èkej}, ‘ the child of the 
second one ’, ort àyí, ‘ the top of this one’. The only variation in orthography 
noted is that some words which are often associated may be linked with . 
a hyphen, e.g. owó-orí, ‘ poll tax’, igbést-atyd, ‘ manner of life ’. . 

(ii) The second nominal has a consonant initial and Independent form. 
Examples : fild Látándé (filAdlAtind’),? ‘ Latunde’s hat’, {lé kekere (fddkékérd), 

* The only previous treatment of same of these junction phenomena is in Ward, op. dt, 
chapter xi, ‘ Abbreviations and Klisions ', which does not olaum to be systematic or exhaustive. 

f A Diotyonary of the Yoruba Language, 1987, seoond impression (O.U.P.), 1950. 

3 The romanized forms m parentheses are intended to give a more acourate ides of the pronuncia- 
tion in cases where the orthography is defective. Long vowels are indicated by doubling. 
Orthographic word divisions are not observed ; spacing indicates a pause. The figures 1, 2, 3 
above a letter indicate low, mid, and high tone respectavely. 2a and 8a indicate the realizations 


of mid and high tone after low tone, when the unmediately precedmg tone mark is other than . 
> low tone (seo below, D.). Two numbers over a letter indicate a change of tone on that syllable. 
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* £he amall-boy’s house ’, snú moto (Inddméts), ‘ inside the motor’, oko ‘pupa, 
oko dudu (Bopp dkéédida), ‘ husband of fair ones, husband of dark ones’. , 
In these cases, as pointed out by Ward," the vowel final of the leading nominal 
has an extra mora of length (only rarely indicated in the orthography) which 
carries a mid tone whatever the tone of ita first mora. This extra length can 
best be interpreted morphologically as the vowel initial of the second nominal. ' 
We may say that the Independent form of this type of hominal has a vowel 
` initial which is realized as zero in some contexte and which is always assimilated | 
to the vowel final of the leading nominal in a nominal combination. This 
interpretation will be shown later to provide a neat explanation of the tonal " 
junction phenomena when this type of nominal is preceded by verbs carrying 
mid or low tone (see below, IT B.). It is worth noting that in polysyllabic 
proper names which are sentence words of the form Latunde, ‘Honour comes 
again ’, Delano, ' The crown opens a way’, the mid tone vowel initials which 
appear in the isolated forms of the subject nominals in these sentences are 
dropped. In the two examples given the subject nominals are ọlá, ‘ honour’, 
and adé, ‘crown’. It will be seen’ from the first example given in. this section 
that when such polysyllabic names are in second poaition in a nominal combina- 
tion the vowel initial of the isolated form is not restored but that the preceding 
vowel receives an extra mora as in all the other cases. 

It is the presence or absence of this extra length which makes necessary the 
distinction between Independent and Dependent forms in the case of nominals 
with consonant initial. $i kekere pronounced (fld&kakArd) means, as we have 
seen, ‘the small-boy's house’, but pronounced (lèkèkêrê) it means ‘ small 
house, latrine’. So also tle meji (ninu won) (tlèëmèji), ' the house of two (of 
them) ’, but (mêj), ‘ two houses’. oko pupa, oko dudu pronounced (&kẹpåpå 
dkddfadi), would mean ‘ a fair husband, a dark husband ’ (see below, E.). 

B. The second nominal, which in its isolated form has a vowel initial, has 
this vowel initial assimilated to the vowel final of the leading nominal. We may 
call this type of combination an open compound. Examples: ard ilé, ardle 
` (Arddla), ‘relative ’, agbo ilé, agddle (Agb381a), ‘ compound, group of dwellings ’, 
dktighé, okügbe (òkùùgbè), ‘ corpse in the bush’ (a term of abuse). One com- 
bination of this type, egbò igi, egbõgi (Agbddg!), ‘medicine’, has a variant 
pronunciation (&gbdgt) of type C below. In the few examples noted of these 
open compounds the second nominal in every case has the vowel initial 4. ' 
C. A type of nominal occurs which we may call a close compound (always 
written as one word) of two separate nominals, the second of which in isolation 
has a vowel initial. In the compound the existence of a vowel initial cannot be 
traced through any lengthening of the vowel final of the leading nominal-nor 
through any particular realization of the tone on the first syllable of the second 
nominal, that is, the second syllable of ita isolated form (see below, D.). 
Examples: erükümrin, ‘male slave’ (erá.and pkimrin); gmobinrin, ‘ girl’ 
(ọmọ and obinrin) ; ewéb?, < vegetable for soup ' (ewé and 968) ; ojtide, ‘ outéide ' 
` lop. cit., page 55. ‘ 
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(ojú and òde) ; etídò, ' waterside ' (etí and odò) ; ayaba, ‘ ruler’s wife’ (aya and 


ọba). With compounds like ọmọbinrin, erábinrin we may contrast the unusual | 


opmbination pba obinrin, ‘ female ruler, which shows that -binrin is not a suffix 
which can be attached to any noun denoting a human being to indicate sex. 
With the absence in these compounds of any indication of the vowel initials of 
the second element we may compare the similar situation described in E. below. 
D. The second .nominal is a Dependent form. Tts Independent form has 
'& vowel initial bearing a low tone, while the Dependent form, which has 
. & consonant initial, has a tonal realization on its initial syllable which points to 
the elision of a preceding low tone syllable. This is because the realization of 
high and mid tones after preceding low tone is different from their realization 
‚after preceding high and mid tones. Examples: +é yw (flàyT), ‘ this house’, 
igi yen (Igty®n), ‘ that tree’. The tones on the syllables yi and yen point to the 
elision of a preceding syllable bearing a low tone such as we find in the Indepen- 
dent forms àyf, it, wen. The orthography has no device to distinguish une two 
realizations of these tones. Other words of this type are dtan, kan, ‘one’, and 
the series éhint, kint, ‘first’, àkeji, kejì, ‘sécond’, etc. See also mi and re 
in F. below. 
E. The second nominal is a Dependent form. Ita Independant form has zero 
vowel initial in some positions and assimilating vowel initial in other positions, 
while the tonal realizations of high and mid tone on the first syllable of the 
Dependent form give no indication of the elision of a preceding syllable. 
Examples: filà kékeré, ‘ small hat’, ord méj}, ‘ two words '. In order to be able 
to deduce the elision of the mid tone vowel initial which we have postulated for 
the Independent forms the high tones on the first syllables of the words kékeré 
and méj} should have the realization of high tone after mjd tone (see D. above), 
whereas, in fact, they have the realization of high tone after low tone, i.e. the 
tone of the final syllables of få and òrò. The junctions of these combinations, 
which are invariably written as two words, are similar to those of the close 
compounds described in C. above. Second position nominals of this type 
comprise chiefly (i) words of the series mi, ‘two’, méta, ‘three’, eto., and 


derived forms like méj&ji, ' both ', ete., (ii) nominals derived from verb stems - 


usually by some form of reduplication, e.g. kékeré, ' amall’ (kere, ‘ be small’). 
We include here also the demonstrative na (which, however, has no Independent 
form). It will be convenient also to include in this section combinations in which 
the second position is occupied by a nominal (relative) clause. These are 
introduced by the particle t$, the junction with the preceding nominal being of 
the type described above. Example: fid t mo ra lana, ‘ the hat which I bought 
yesterday ’. These nominal clauses differ, however, from the nominals 

in second position above (apart from na) in that they have no Independent form. 
The only position they can occupy is sécond positjon in a nominal combination. 
F. The second nominal is a Dependent form. Orthographically it is 
represented with a consonant initial, but it is preceded'by a lengthening ey 
3 Ward, op. cit., page 34. 
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indicated) of the vowel final of the leading nominal. This may be interpreted as 
the assimilated vowel initial of the second nominal, as in A. (ii) above. The 
words comprising this group are those called ‘ pésseasive adjectives ' by Ward.! 
Examples: omo mi (Smédm!), ‘my child’, Hé wa (H8sw&), ‘our house’. In 
some pronunciations the lengthening may not occur, except in slow speech, but 
the'elision of a low tone syllable can be traced, e.g. omo mi (Omêmî). These 


, Dependent forms can be to some extent correlated with a series of Independent 


i 


forms with vowel initials (the ‘ Personal Pronouns, full form’ of Ward),? but ° } 


the corréspondences are by no means regular, vide the following table :— 


ams Vm 

io (dialectal èrg) - Pre 

dun rr} 

dwa Fwa 
nin Vnyn (yin) 
aoon Fuon 


(V repreaenta the extra mora of the preceding vowel.) 


For the difference of meaning involved in the choice of Independent or 
Dependent forms in second position compare int ms dun, ‘ my heart is glad’, 
and inu em na dun, ' my heart too is glad ’. 

G. <A type of combination occurs in which we may say that the madid 
nominal, which is an Independent form, is in apposition to the leading nominal. 
The second nominal haa ite isolated form, i.e. forms with orthographic consonant 


initial have zero vowel initial, not an assimilating vowel initial as in A. (ii). 


Phonetically the junction in this case is the same as in E. above, except that 


` theré is here the possibility of an alternative pronunciation with intervening 


pause. This may be correlated with the syntactic difference that in any sentence 


in which this type of combination occurs the leading nominal may be omitted 


without seriously reducing the appositeness of the sentence to the context of 
situation. Examples: obinrin onísowo kan wd Vode, ‘ there is a woman trader 
outaide ’, awa Yoruba ki {şe bà, * we Yorubas do not do so’. Frequent combina- 
tions of this type are formed by putting dwn in front of a second nominal to 
indicate plurality. Combinations like dwe Yoruba (dwddydriba), ‘ Yoruba 
proverb ’, on the other hand, are of type A. (ii). 

Combinations of three or more nominals (including nominal clauses) in 
sequence can be broken down into a series of combinations of the above junction 
types, the first combination being the leading ‘ nominal ' of the second combina- 
tion, and so on. Examples: omo mt kekere ys, ° this small child of mine ’, to be 
analysed as (omo mi) kekere> yi = «(F.) E.) D., aso pupa if mo v) yi, ' this 
bright cloth which I am wearing", to be analysed as ((ago pupa) t$ mo wọ) ys 
= ((E.) E.) D. The word order is fixed. Occasional variations of order which are 
observed are correlated with differences in meaning, e.g. omo mé kekere, ‘my 


Lop. at, page 64.. —— í ! op. cit., page 78. 
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small child’, omo kekere mi, ‘my * ginall-boy ۰ (junior servant). Type E. 

coinbinations which cannot be broken up by the insertion of a word of the 
* possessive adjective’ series (see F. above) can be described as compounds, 

though they are always written as two words (in contrast with types B. and C.). 

II. The remaining words to be considered in junction situations may be 
grouped together in four categories :— 

1, Verbals. Some of these words are defined in the Dictionary as verbe,. 
- Bome as adjectives, some as prepositions, The similar behaviour of the whole 
group when followed by nominals makes it convenient to treat them together 
here. The great majority of verbals have monosyllabic stems. A few of them, 
described in the Dictionary as adjectives, have simple disyllabio stems (as 
distinct from the presumed compounds referred to in B below), bnt the only 
junction situations relevant to the present discussion in which they o occur &re 
of the type described in E below. 

2. Pronouns. These are monosyllabic Fai found in association with verbs. 
They are in two series, those which commute with nominals preceding verbs— 
Subject pronouns—and those which commute with nominals following verbs— 
Object pronouns." Théy cannot precede or follow nominale. Some of the 
pronouns have a correlation both of shape and meaning with the Independent 
and Dependent nominals listed in I. F., others correlate only in meaning. 
(The behaviour of the 3rd pers. plur. Subject pronoun nwọn is anomalous in ' 
conforming with the behaviour of nominals described in C. and D. below, while 
that of the other Pronouns does not.) 

9. Various particles :— : 

(a) Introductory particles. These are words which are found initially in 
sentences or clauses; e.g. sé, Ay¢ (in questions), bí, t$, ‘if, when’, t, introducing 
relative clases, dbf, tabt, introducing alternatives. (A few dipa introducing 
words are verbals, i.e. mf, pé, ° say’, né, ‘is, was ^n 
_ (b) Particles modifying the meaning of verbe, as kd, ki, indicating negation, 
yio, á, indicating futurity (á is a Southern Yoruba form often heard colloquially 

"but scarcely recognized in Hteratura), a, indicating habitual aotion. 

4. Anomalous words, as kú, ‘ greeting ’, and b, ‘like’. 

The junction situations involving verbals and nominals may be grouped as 
follows :— . 

A. Verbals followed by nominals whose isolated forms have an orthographio 
` vowel initial There are two types of junotion :— 

(a) Both verbal and nominal retain the vowels of their isolated forms with 
& transitional glide. The distinction between mid and low tone verbals cannot 

be observed sinde both classes fall together on a mid tone, (see below, H. B.). 

The circumstances in which this type of junction occurs are as follows :— 

(i) The verbal is followed by a series of nominals with each of which it has 

the same syntactic relationship, e.g. in answer to a question meaning ‘ What 
1 For the forme of the pronouns see Ward, op. att., p. 79. 
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dem you bought to-day 1" ono might have in Yoruba mo ra ipu, ata, ih ati l 

dkéra (mårålşh Até tyd åtåkårå); ‘I bought yams, pepper, salt, and bean-cakes ’. 
Contrast’ with this mo nra ipu m (mBArlgin!), ‘I am buying yams’, as answer 
to ۵ question " What are you doing here ?’ 

(ii) In combination where there would normally be elision, elision may be 
avoided to secure greater clarity of expreasion, e.g. the last example above, if 
the speaker were for any reason asked to fépeat hig answer, would probably be 
pronounced (médiratsint). 

(iti) Where the combination of any inia verbal and nominal is oom- " 
paratively rare, e.g. the verbal kí, * pay respecte to ', which suffers elision in the, 
expression mo k'ọta, mo k'ope, ' I palute the expert, 1 ماو تمه‎ the tire” (& greeting 
to ayo players) does not appear to be elided when followed by the names of 
persons. Clarity again seems to be the ruling factor. 

The orthography in the above type of junction naturally follows the 
pronunciation. 

(b) Either the vowel final of the verbal or the vowel initial of the nominal 
is elided. There is elision also of one of the two tones. : 

The facts of the tonal elision can be simply stated. If the verbal has a high - 
tone, that high tone is carried on the surviving vowel, while the elided mid or 
low tone of the initial vowel of the nominal can be traced by the manner of - 
realization of the tone (if it is mid or high) on the following syllable. If the verbal 
has | a mid or low tone, the tone of the verbal is elided without trace, the 
surviving vowel carrying the tone (mid or low) of the vowel initial of the 
nominal (In this situation also the distinction between mid and low tone 

' verbals cannot be observed.) ` 

The vowel elision will first be considered from the point of view of the 
orthography, which at this point is very confusing. If the Verbal and nominal 
are constantly used in assóciation the combination may by some writers 
be régarded as a compound and the elided forms written as one word. 
Examples : bf,“ produce’, and gmo, ‘child’ > bímọ, ‘have a child’; nd, 
“spend ’ and owó, ‘money’ > náwó ; dá, ‘make’ and +fé, ‘ oracle’ > dífá. 
Writers of a more etymological’ bent may either write the elided ‘form 
with a medial apostrophe to indicate the junction of two words or give the two 
words their isolated forms. Examples: sọrọ and sdrd, dá emu and dému. 
These combinations may be written as a compound even when the nominal is 
qualified by a second nominal or nominal clause, e.g. ó i$ bimọ meji, ‘ she has had 
two children’, ens bimọ tf kò gbón, ' the person who has a child which lacks 


wisdom’. If the verbal and nominal are not so closely associated the isolated , 


forms are usually written in prose, while in verse elided forms with medial 
apostrophe often occur, e.g. ko r'omo bs, ' he has not had a child ? (rí and ọmọ). 
Nominal derivatives of verbal combinations of this type, however, are usually 
written as one word, e.g. airomobi, * failure to have a child’, occurring in the 
Bame^text as ko r'omo bt above. 

The widest range of variation i in orthography is found in combinations whose 


۱ 
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verbal is one of the words ns (seê below, 1). The vowel of these verbals 
disappears in all elisions and their consonant appears as | when followed by ` 
any other vowel but $, e.g. the isolated words né and ònà in combination are 

-usually pronounced (lónà) This may be represented in the orthography as 
lona, Tona, ls gna, or ni ọna. ls in Standard Yoruba is a highly abstract form — 
indicating the oonsonantal variation in the elided form while retaining the vowel 
of the isolated form, but it'may have its origin in those Egba dialects which’ _ 
have | in all positions, e.g. Hb} corresponding to nib). In the early days of 
Yoruba literacy Egbas were predominant. 

An examination of the cases of elision soon makes it clear that at the 
phonological level of analysis.it is impossible to formulate any rule aa to which 
vowel survives. The examples already given show bí and ọmọ < bimo while 
rí and gmp > f'omo. An even more striking example of variation is seen in | 
bi a t bomo, bina l'a ti D'eru, ‘ the manner of birth of a child of the house and of 
a alave are alike ', where bí and omo > b'omo. We can explain the difference in 
treatment between bimọ and b'omo by saying that in the first our attention 
is focused on the verbal, in the second on the nominal (which is here used with 
a less familiar meaning). Further examples of difference of treatment of the 
, same vowels in cohtact in identical tonal situations are dé and ing > dáná but 
‘dé and ifá > dft, dá and eran > dáran but dá and emu > dýmu, sí and ogun 
> sígun but sí and ogun > s'ogun (sêgûn). There are also a few anomalous 
combinations, as gburo < gbọ and iro, puro < pa and iro, which may have come 2 
from some dialéct where u- replaces s- irl the séries of nominal vowel initials: 

Tt is possible to some extent to arrange nominals and verbals in an ascending 
ue according to the degree of survival of their vowels. 

1. (n) gm, ‘ person’ (indefinite), when it is not the leading nominal of a oóm- 
با‎ loses ita vowel initial after all verbals (but it does not occur after some 
verbals). The orthography varies between writing the elided form as a compound 
with the preceding verbal and writing the elided form as a separate word ni. 

, The isolated form is rarely written in this position. Examples of the use of the 
, form with vowel initial are omo olomo kò jo omo em, ‘ another person's child is 
not like one’s own child’, kd sí ens na (kdsdning), ‘ there is no such person’, 
n kò rh ento ge e (hkùrğnîtêşêd), ‘I did not see the person who did it’. ; 
(n) ara, when used with a possessive with the meaning ‘self’, loses ita 
vowel initial when used after verbals (like ent, there are some verbals after 
which it does not occur). The vowel appears after nominals, e.g. Voju ara wa 
(lêjûArêdwê), ‘in our own eyes’. The elided form with the verbal is written - 
either as & compound or with a medial apostrophe, e.g. fúnra rè, Juan, 
furra rà, ‘ for himself’, 

(v) ^, (a) ‘in, at’, ete., (b) * have’ , (e) ‘ say’. 

(v) ni, tin) “waa? 

(v) ds, ‘ become ’. i 

(v) té, “from ’, ‘ and’ (in a EA nominal ats). 

` See examples in Ward, op. ait, p. ۰ 
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, These verbals lose their vowels before all nominals, except that they do not 
appear to be used before those listed above. ۱ 

2. (v) ef, ‘to’, * towards ’. 

(v) fi, ‘ put’. 

(v) gbà, ‘ take’. 

These verbals lose their vowel before all nominals except those listed above. 
8. (n) ara, when it has the meaning of ‘ body’. : 

(n) nominals derived from verbals or combinations of verbal plus Admina 
with the prefix i. 

(n) dà, ‘ ground’. . 

4. (v) rf, ۲ see", ‘ get’. 

5. (n) anid, ‘ person’. 

(n) ohun, ‘thing’. . 

6. (vv) je, ‘eat’, ‘enjoy’, ge, ‘do, make’, fé, ‘ want’, gbé, ‘carry’, mú, 
* take ’, mà, ‘ know ’, fún, ' give’. 

. T. (nn) names of parta of thé body : enu, ‘ mouth ’, es, ‘ foot’, eff, ‘ ear, ’ 
ort, ‘head’, ojú, ‘face’, gwd, ‘hand’, also sé, ‘house’, dnd, ‘road’, 
‘tnd, ‘ fire’. 

Beyond this it is not practicable to go with this sort of analysis. On the 
basis of these examples we can make the following statement. (a) Familiar 
verbals can be identified by their consonant and the tone on the first syllable of 
the combination, which gives the information that the tone of the verbal is 
either high or not high (mid and low tones falling together, see above), 
(6) Familiar nominals can ka identified without the vowel initial of their isolated 
forms (but there remains an indication of the tone of the elided initial, sée 
above). The relative familiarity of the two constituents in any combination 
apparently decides which vowel shall survive, e.g. gba ind > gbiná, ' catch fire’, 
pa ind > pond, ‘ put out fire’; compare dana and difa above. 

. Only one verbal with nasalized vowel is included in the list of familiar 
verbals above, so that in the majority of cases of junction elision between 
verbals with nasalized vowels and nominals it is the vowel initial of the nominal 
which is elided. In the speech of the one informant with whom a test was made, 

when elision of the nasalized vowel of the verbal did occur, the nasalization waa 
treated as a separate element, like the tone, and carried on to the surviving 
vowel, i.e. the vowel initial of the nominal, a position where nasalized vowels 
do not occur in isolation. All the vowels which occur initially, i.e. a, e, e, 4, 0, 9 
(but not u) can take this sandhi nasalization, the tongue position remaining 
approximately the same as in their unnasalized state. These vowels nasalired 
in sandhi thus form a different series from the nasalized vowels found in other 
positions (for which see Ward, p. 12). Example: rán ago > ranso, ‘ sew cloth ' 
(elision of a-), ran awọ, 7۳۸۶ awo (elision of -an with transference of nasality on 
to a-) The a with sandhi nasalization is a more fronted vowel than an. In the 
only text? in which these elisions have been indicated in the orthography (by, 

1p. A. Obama, Ixe mogn Akewi, Dare Prees, Ibadan, 1933. 
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writing '^ after the consonant, as above) elisions of the familiar verbal fun are 

written without indication of nasality, which suggests that in this case, in the 
: speech of the author of the text, the sandhi nasalization was absent. Example: 
fontwa. gùn, ‘climb’, certainly generally loses its nasalimation, e.g. gok8 . 

> gun oke, gorí < gun 1 

B.  Verbals followed by Nominals with orthographic consonant initial. 

The question of vowel elision does not arise. The tonal phenomena are the 
same as in A. (a) above (high tone on a verbal remains, mid and low tone fall 
together as mid tone). In L A. (ii) it was argued that in the case of these 
nominals the lengthening on a mid tone of the vowel final of a preceding 
nominal could be interpreted as the realization of the vowel initial of the 
second nominal. This interpretation affords an explanation of the falling 
together on & mid tone of mid and low tone verbals. We have seen in A. (b) that 
in cases of elision with mid and low tone verbals it is the tone (mid or low) on 

, the vowel initial of the nominal which survives. We can say here that the vowel 
initial of the nominal is always elided, but that ita mid tone, according to rule, - 
survives. We can further explain the same falling together on a mid tone of 
mid and low tone verbals in cases of non-clision with nominals which have vowel 
initial by saying that the nominals are here treated as if they have zero 
consonant initial. 

It has been seen that there are combinations of verbal and nominal which 
are written. as either two words or one. Those that are entered as single words 
in the Dictionary are described simply as verbs, e.g. sinku, ‘ bury ’ (the dead) 
> "^ and oku; prepositions, e.g. simu, ‘into, among’ > st and inu; or 
adjectives, e.g. lọra, ‘ fatty ’ > ns and pra. But these verbs cannot be followed 
by the pronouns referred to in II. (2) above but by the nominal forms listed in 
I. F., and if followed by a nominal with orthographic consonant initial the 
junction is of the type described in I. A. (ii), not the type of II. B. There are 
other words described as verbs, which are never written as two words and for 
which there is no immediate etymology as verbal and nominal compopnds in 
the vocabulary of present day Yoruba, which have the same types of junction 
as the above, e.g. gbdgbé, ' forget’, tars, ‘ push headlong’. English verbs used 
colloquially in Yoruba are‘put into this clas, e.g. bá ms ' get ’ r? né ‘telephone’. — 
But there are also verbs which are compounds whose second element is a mono- 

. 8yllabic verb and which therefore are followed by ponon and have the types 
. of junction listed in TT. A.-B., e.g. t2iZ, ‘ follow’, kolu, ‘ attack’. 

Junction situations yong nominals followed by verbals may be grouped 

” as follows :— 
C. Situations in which the form of the 3rd pers. sing. pronoun (Subject series) 
which can commute with the nominal is ó. Ward has pointed out that the last 
. syllable of a subject noun (for which we may substitute nominal) must have high 
or rising tone before certain tenses of the verb.? It has been suggested that this 


1 op. cit., p. 46, also Melxian, ‘ Verwendung der Tone in der Yoruba-Sprache ', in Mitteilungen 
des Seminars fur Orisnialische Sprachen, 1984, p. 215. 
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has some connexion with the fact that the 3rd pers. aing. pronoun 6 has a high 


tone. The connexion is, in fact, certain, since this modification of tone does not 


occur in any situation where the 3rd pers. sing. pronoun is zero, i.e. where the ` 


verb is preceded by the negative particles kd, ki, the future particles yio (#4), d, 
the habitual particle a, and forms of the verb with prefixed {- or i. The 
modification also does not occur where the nominal precedes verbala which 
cannot be preceded by pronouns df the Subject series, such as nt, ‘is, was ` 
ký, ‘is, was not’; dà, ‘ where is f ", kè, ‘ indeed’. i 

D. Situations in which the form of the 3rd pers. sing. pronoun which م‎ 
commutes with the nominal is zero. These are when the verbal has a prefixed 
{- (a form of the Habitual in Relative clauses) and 3- (which is prefixed to the 


` auxiliary verb bá in Hypothetical Conditional clauses). When & nominal is 


followed by a verb with prefixed {-, the í- is assimilated to the vowel final of the 
nominal in speech, but may be retained in the orthography. If the 4- is not 
retained, one would expect a tilde over the vowel final of the nomial to 
indicate extra length, but this is sometimes omitted, so that the use of this form 
has to be deduced from the context. When a nominal precedes the auxiliary 


. with prefixed رد‎ however, the prefix i is not assimilated and the orthography 


representa the pronunciation. 

It will .be convenient to describe here the junction situations involving 
Subject pronouns with following verbs. It has already been mentioned that the 
3rd pers. plur. pronoun nwọn has variant tones according to whether it 
commutes with ó or zero as the 3rd pers. sing. pronoun. Preceding verb forms 
with prefixed 4- or i- (where the 3rd pers. sing. form is zero) nwọn has mid tone. 


Preceding {- the other pronouns also have mid tone. The prefix vowel of the | 


verb asaimilates in speech to the vowel final of the pronouns as it does to that of 
nominals. This is usually indicated in the orthography by writing a tilde over 
the vowel of the pronoun to indicate length. Preceding the auxiliary with i 
prefix nwpn conforms to the behaviour of nominals in that there is no assimila- 
tion of the prefix. The junction with the other pronouns may be described by 
saying that the prefix vowel is elided, its low tone being transferred on to the 
pronoun.! 


E. There is a series of verbs which uiy are the leading word in com- 


.binations of the following types : (a) verb and verb, the vowel final of the leading ' 


verb having an extra mora ; (b) verb, verb and nominal or pronoun of Object 
series, the leading verb, as in (a) having an extra mora ; (c) verb; nominal or 


pronoun of Object series and verb, the vowel final of the nominal or pronoun . 


having an extra mora, i.e. it id the word which immediately precedes the second 
verb whose vowel final is lengthened. This lengthening, which is regularly on 
a high tone, can, as in other cases, be interpreted as an assimilated vowel initial 
of the following word. The second verb, in fact, is sometimes written with 


a prefixed {-, but usually no indication of the extra length is given. (b) and (c): « 


are ا ر‎ constructions, (c) being regarded as archaic or dialeotal. 
1 For examples, aee Ward, op. cit., p. 170. , 
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Examples: ó fé gb Yoruba (Migbby8ràbi) or é fd Yoruba gbé (SfaySribdaghd), 
* he wanta to understand Yoruba ’, kd ní ri و‎ (kdnffrfd) or kò nf ọ r$ (kóntbdrt), 
* he will not see you ’, 6 goro se (öşörêdşê), ‘ it is hard to do 5:1 

F. Particles and verbals which introduce sentences and clauses are followed 
either by nominals or by subject pronouns. In all cases when followed by 
nominals their vowel final may be elided before a vowel initial. The tonal 
junction is the same as that of verbal and nominal combinations. Examples : 
sé gja wà nibe (s8jBwAntbd), ‘is there fish there?’; bí ọba ba de (bdbEbdda), 
* if the ruler comes’, teu ni ava nra (igålàwEÀrà), ‘it is yams we are buying’. 
"When followed by subject pronouns the procedura is different. High tone 
particles and verbals followed by 3 pers. aing. pronoun 6 elide, when followed by 
2nd pers. sing. o assimilate, thus preserving the distinotion between the two 
pronouns. Examples: sé ó i$ de (gdtidd), * has he come 1 ', sé o i$ de (gddtida), 
“have you come?’. Since there is no semantic distinction to be maintained, 
elision might be expected in junctions with the lst pers. plur. a and 2nd pers. _ 
plur. e, but in fact assimilation is found with e, perhaps by analogy with 
2nd pers. sing., while elision is most commonly found with a. The verbal ns’ 
(mid tone) followed by these pronouns elides without affecting their tones. 
Examples: migbawo ni o de (nigbdwdlddé), ‘when did you come?’, Nibo ni 
o gbe ri 4 (nibdlégbaril), ‘ where did he find it 1 ". 

G. The verb modifying particles which have oonsonant initial when the 
‘particle is in initial position (ie.'in the 3rd pers. sing., where the pronoun is . 
zero) elide that consonant normally in speech when preceded by a nominal (or i 
nominal clause) or pronoun. The elided negative ò is further modified when 
preceded by pronouns by bèing assimilated to the vowel final of the pronoun. 
This modification is rarely indicated in the orthography, but the elision of the 
consonant often is. Examples: ọba yto ly, pba o lọ, ‘ the ruler will go’, a kò ri 4, 

a ò ri + (dûrî), * we did not see him’. The particles á and a (which is their form 
when occurring initially Le. with zero subject) preserve their identity when 
preceded by nominals, there being no elision or assimilation. When preceded 
by pronouns á retains ita identity, while the pronouns have low tone, a variation 
which cannot be explained from what has been regarded as their ‘ normal’ 
tone.' This suggests a possible dialectal variation of these ‘normal’ tones, 
cf. the variations recorded by Ward * before verb forms with # prefix. Before 
a (indicating habitual action) the pronouns have their ‘ normal” mid tones, , 
except in the lst pers. plur., where a quite anomalous d was recorded with one _ 
‘informant.. (This habitual particle is little used colloquially by the speakers of 
Standard Yoruba.) ' . 

H. The word kú, which is used in greetings, is anomalous ih that it behaves 
as a verb imperative in being pluralized by putting in front of it the word e, 
while it behaves as a nominal in being followed by assimilation, not elision, in 

1 For further examples, see Ward, op. cit, p. 116, where an exoeption to the high tone of the 


pxtrw mors u recorded for the word lo. 
3 op. di, p. 8&. 
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junction with its following nominal. . A few nominals with initial $- assimilate 
this to -á, in other cases -ú assimilates forward to the vowel initial of the 
nominal. Examples: kú i (kkg), ¢ kú abd (8kdadbd). In the case of common 
greetings the oombination is usually written in the assimilated form as one 
word, e kab, kilé. Elision may be avoided in speech for greater emphasis. 

. The word bí occurs with the meaning ‘like’ in such sentences as ko st 
pnikeni bi rè (kdedntkantbfiré), ‘there is no one like him’, o dudu b tems - 
(Sdiddbiitémh), ' it is dark like mine’. As the leading word of a.combination it 
is seen to follow the pattern of nominal combinations I F and I A (ii). When 
followed by a nominal with vowel initial the type of junction is that of I A (i). 
In the first example above, however, it is also in second position in relation to . 
the nominal enikeni and if we regard it as.a nominal we must say that the 
junction type is that of I E, or perhaps I G. bí is anomalous as a nominal in 
being monosyllabic and in occurrmg in situations where no other nominal can 
occur, e.g. after verbals of the type of dudu in the second example above. | 
Furthermore, it can hardly be dissociated from the introductory particle bf 
treated in II G. Nominal clauses introduced by this word may occur as the 
object of verbals, e.g., ng kò mò bi ng o ti se e (Agomdbihgbtls&); * I do not know 
how to manage it’. It will be seen-that in this case the low tone of the verbal 
mo is not modified as in II B. Tn fact in no onse does bf when in aecond position 
show any trace of a vowel prefix. ‘ 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS ` 
COMMUNICATION FROM MR. G. M. WICKENS 


Two articles of mine on the poetry of Hafiz’ were recently criticized 
severely, even violently, by Dr. N. E. M. Boyce in an article written in a kind 
^ of informal collaboration with Professor W. B. H..Henning.* Dr. Boyoe was 
good enough to send me a page-proof copy of her article very shortly before 
publication, and I noted at the time how widely divergent were our respective 
views, both as regarded general approach and also. in matters of detailed 
interpretation. This, however, occasioned no surprise, and i in the normal way 
. I should probably have been content to bring my observations privately to 
Dr. Boyoe’s notice ; but, for personal reasons, I eventually decided to circulate 
& reply on my own initiative, for the information of colleagues who might 
have had the original oritique brought to their notice before ita publication. " 

I realized that, by taking this action, I might prejudice any chanoe the 
reply had of appearing subsequently in print. But such prospecte already 
appeared slender in view of my article’s length and largely negative value ; 
and the ordinary delays attending publication appeared even more unwelcome 
than the probapility that the reply might never be read at all in printed form. ` 

` My anticipation proved justified in the event, but, by the courtesy of the 
Editorial Board of the BSOAS., I am given this opportunity of drawing 
attention to the existence of the reply in ita stencilled typewritten form. 

It will be understood that, as my article deals partly with large questions 
of principle and partly with matters of complex. detail, there can be no value 
in attempting to summarize it here. I will, however, gladly send copies to any 
persons interested. 

G. M. WIOKENB 
Institute of Oriental Studies, 
Cambridge. 


M 


NOTES ON. THE MUREIGHAN INSCRIPTION 


Ry. 506 is an insoription of some importance for an otherwise obscure period 
of Arabian history. G. Ryckmans, in his editio princeps of the inscription, and 
J. Ryckmans in his comments thereon,‘ have made very valuable contributions 
to the understanding of this far from easy text. A few notes may, I think, be 
neverthelees added. MN 

At the outset, one point to be remembered in dealing with this text is that 
Abraha, its author, is frequently referred to in the plural, as we see from 


` 1 ‘The Persian Oonoeption of Artistl Unity in Poetry . . . ', BSOAS., xiv, pp. 230-48 ; 
‘An Analysis of Primary and Secondary Bigniflostiona . . . °’, BSOAS., xiv, pp. 627-38. ¦ 

° ** A Novel Interpretation of Hafiz’, BSOAS., xv, pp. 279-88. 

* * Inscriptions sud-arabes, dixi&me série’, Le Muséon, 66, pp. 278-284. 

4‘ Inscriptions historiques sabéennes’, op. cit., pp. 839-342. ; 
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H 


srw inline 3 here (with Abraha as tho subject), مه‎ well as throughout C. 541. 
Consequently, plural verbs and the plural pronoun -Amto can refer to Abraha 
f 


‘Line 1. It is interesting to confront the form of titulature here used with that 
found in C. 541/4-8. The comparison allows us to make some deductions about 
the name or epithét zybmw (so spelt here, against zbymn in C. 541) :— 

(a) The variation in spelling (unless it is to be attributed to a mere scribal . 


error) excludes the hitherto current vocalization Zubayman ; we must visualize ' 


the name as something like Zébéman. j 
(b) The oollocation of the consonante b and m, which is virtually wn E 
in a Bemitio root, suggests a non-Bemitio origin for thé name. There is nothing 
surprising in this, since Abraha was originally the slave of a Byzantine merchant 
of Adulis. 
(c) The name Zébéman has no direct relationship to the phrase ‘tly Undkn/ 
grym /rmhé which precedes it in C. 541, for this phrase is absent from Ry. 506. 
Lines 2-3. kjzyw/m'dm/jmwin /rb'tn : G. R. ‘ lorsque entreprirent Ma‘addum 
. la razzia printanière ', making Ma‘add the subject of the verb. J. R. suggests, 
that. Abraha’s expedition was a punitive one provoked by a Ma‘addene raid. 


This view is in many ways attractive, but we ought not to lose sight of the ' 


alternative possibility that Abraha is the subject of jzyw (as he is of the preceding 
verb sfrw) and Ma‘add the object, ‘when he (Abraha) raided Meadd i in the 
spring raiding-campaign ’. 

Line ۰ somjyduo /wdrw /qd my /gyfn : G. R. ‘ Et ils frappérent et ils combat- , 
tirent en tête de la troupe’, apparently taking qdmy as a preposition. Would 


it not be plausible, however, to take it as a dual noun referring to the two. - 


chieftains, the Kindite "BGBR and the Sa‘dite BSR, mentioned in line 4 1 
For the noun gdm = ‘ chief, head, leader ’, of. R. 3306/1 and Nami 72’+ 73/1. 
The plural verbs need cause no difficulty, since lax concord of this sort is, 
common in the texts of the late period. 

Line 6.  whrgw/w'érw /wmnmo/d*sm/wmhd/mlkn/bhibn: G. R. ‘Et ils 
furent tués et faite prisonniers. Et quiconque prit la fuite, le roi (les) frappa 
à Haliban’. The term ‘em is clearly attested in the sense ‘that which is 
desirable’ by R. 3966/10-11 ?fqlim/hn]?m/‘smm ‘healthy and satisfactory 
. crops’. The possibility of giving the verb here the sense ‘ take to flight ’ seems 
_ to me very uncertain. J. R. however points out that the first m of mnm is 
dubious and could also be read g. This must surely be in fact the correct 
reading : hrgw/w érw/wgnmw/d‘sm ‘they slew and made captive (the enemy) 
and took booty which was satisfactory’ is an exact parallel to C. 407/24-6 
hone / ‘bho bkrd /hrg [tlt dm /od'm /wainy dn /wwebym nmm /dhrdino ° (the 
god) granted his servant "BK RB the slaughter of three warriors killed in battle 
and two captured, and captives and booty which contented him’. According 


1 This reading, based on Fakhry's copy, is (as J. aaj odi ada e aka 
inexplio&ble ‘sly of Glaser ; and in fact, in these telef texta, it is almost impossible to distmgnish 
between s and 4 5 


0 


1 
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to this view, the w introducing mhd i is not the ‘ resumptive ' w but starta a fresh ' 
sentence. On this interpretation our text is far less incoherent in the arrange- 
ment of its subject-matter than G. R. assumes. There is a clear distinction 
between, on one hand, the campaign conducted by "BGBR and BSR against 
the rebellious Beni ‘Amir on the TRBN route, described in the whole sequence 
mhdw/wdrw/...d‘sm, and on the other hand the operations of the king 
` himself against the Ma‘addenes at Haliban. These two campaigns must in fact 
have been quite distinct if J. R. is right (as seems likely) in locating Haliban 
420 km. north of Mureighan in the direction of Hira, and the Beni ‘Amir to the 
weet of Mureighan along the Red Sea coast. , 

. Lines 6-7. «dnw/kzl/m'dm/wrhnw : G. R. ‘Et s'évanouit comme l'ombre 
Ma‘addum. -Et ils donnèrent des gages’. A metaphor of this nature is entirely 
foreign to the style of the inscriptions, which are uniformly characterized by 
a rigidly prosaic and matter-of-fact phraseology. I question whether the 


reading kyl can be correct. Unfortunately, its first letter is not visible in the : 


photograph owing to an irregularity in thé rock, and of the second only the top 
is visible, which could belong either to z or y. Might one not conjecture ۵ reading 
dw /Byl/m'dm ‘ the troops of Ma‘add were defeated ' Y 


Lines 7-8.  wbdnhw/wshmw/mem/bn/mden /wrhnhmw/bnhw/wsthlfhw / | 


*y/m'dm: G. BR. ‘ Et après cela, ‘Amrum fils de Muddiran leur accorda sa 
garantie. Et il (Muddiran) leur délégua son fils et l'établit comme gouverneur 


` gur Ma‘addum’. It seems to me hardly possible ‘that rhn can here haye - 


a different meaning from that found in the previous line, ‘ give hostages’ : 
the subject of the verb is ‘Amr, and hemo refers to Abraha, while bniw probably 
means ‘ from al-Mundhir '.: 

| J. R. takes the subject of stMf to be Abraha, and embarks on the supposition 
that the hostilities took place just before the Byzantine-Persian armistice of 
046, but that after this had occurred Abraha thought it safer to placate 
al-Mundhir by appointing the latter’s grandson * as governor of the Ma‘addenes. 
This is ingenious but unnecessary. G. R.’s translation implies that the subject 
of sthlf is al-Mundhir, and this is surely right. The verb, however, is pluperfect, 
and the clause in fact constitutes a causal Adl, stating the authority by which 
‘Amr was empowered to conduct negotiations with Abraha, namely ‘ because ` 
al-Mundhir had invested him (‘Amr) with the governorship over Ma‘add '. 

I would therefore suggest the following interpretation: "By the power of 
the Merciful One and His Messiah, the king Abraha (eto.) wrote this inscription 
when he had raided Ma‘add * in the spring razzia in the month dibin, (and) when 

| 1 Less likely, ‘ from Ma‘add ’ , since the latter had already given hostages after the battle. The 
first set of hostages wore exacted from the defeated tribeamen immediately after the battle; 


the second sot were exacted from Ma‘add’s overlord al-Mundhir as the price of a definitive peace. 
3 Aocordmg to the revised chronology which I have proposed in ' Problems:of Saban 


Chronology’ (BSOAS., xvi, p. 40) our text would have to be dated o. 652. In either case, t` 


al-Mundhir (who survived until 864) was still on the throne of Hira et the period of our tèxt. 
3 J. B. considers it more hkely that the ‘ son SS ee ere ی ر‎ ee 
himself, al-Mundhir’s son. " 
نی‎ c when Matadd had made a raid’. 


۱ 
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all the Beni ‘Amir had revolted. Now the king sent "BGBR with the Kindites 
and ‘Alites, and BSR son of HSN with the Sa‘dites, and these two commanders 
of the army did battle and fonght, (namely) the Kindite column against the 
Beni ‘Amir and the Muradite and Sa‘dite column against . . . in the valley on 
the TRBN route, and they slew and made captive (the enemy) and ‘took 
satisfactory booty. The king, on the other hand, did battle at Haliban and the 
(troops ?) of Ma‘add were defeated and forced to give hostages. After all this, 
‘Amr son of al-Mundhir negotiated 1 with Abraha and agreed to give hostages 
to Abraha from al-Mundhir, for al-Mundhir had invested him (‘Amr) with the 
° governorship over Ma‘add. Bo Abraha returned from ت‎ by the power of 
the Merciful One (eto.) ۰ 
A. F. L. REESTON 


NOTE 


In a learned and thoughtful book by Professor Gelb, of Chicago (4 Study 
of Writing : the Foundations of Grammatology °), which I am quite incompetent 
to review as a whole, there are a number of misleading statements in the 
section headed Japanese Syllabary. The excuse for drawing attention to themi 
here is that if uncorrected they may put readers who are without, & ایا‎ 
of Japanese onto false tracks. ; 

` That the katakana, ‘side kana’, is ‘so named because it appears chiefly 

in addition to the Chinese word signs’ (p. 159) is not the generally accepted 
explanation, nor does it seem very likely. The reason usually given for the 
name is that the katakana signs are parts, generally one or the other aide, 
of Chinese characters. 

The statement that ‘ boda EBD. . ., while the Atragana, 
with ite more than 300 variant forms and the difficulties which arise in joining 
the signs, offers a considerably more complex picture’ (p. 159) is out of date. 
For printing, standardization of the /4ragana signs had’ very nearly been 
achieved by 1900 and was practically complete by about 1920. In handwriting . 
& few variants are still sometimes used, but rarely by those under the age of 40. 
(Calligraphers may employ almost any of the old variants, chiefly in writing 
poems, but that is a very special case.) It is approximately true to say that 
there is now no difference in difficulty between the two systems. The joining 


1 The verb wi‘ is a diffioult ane. In the middle Sabman text R. 4646/1 it occurs in association 
with the verb ryś ‘ decree '. In R. 4324/2 it is rendered by Hafner ‘ grant, give ', but this must be 
regarded as conjectural, in view of the fragmentary nature of the line. A meaning ' come to terms 
with, come to an agreement with’ seems a posmble development for late Sebmen. fo far as 
concerns middleSabman, this verb must be distanguished from 406° which is a technicality of 
agricultural practice. G. R., in stating that ' Beeston molinerait (d’après Stehle) à tenir wit et 
308° pour des “ alternative forms ” ’ has by an oversight attributed to me a view which is the exact 
reverse of the ane I actually expressed in T'PS., 1951, pp. 19-20, where I wrote ' it is far from 
self-evident that wé and ss‘ should be, as Stehle calls.them, ی‎ formia Of ha: 
same root’. 

3 Reviewed on p. 422. 
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` of hiragana signs may contribute to the difficulty of reading handwriting, but 


there is less joining now than there used to be. 

That ' the maru-mark, added to the syllables containing p, changes their 
value to f ' (p. 161) completely inverts the fact, as is shown by the table on the 
same page. (Only, the uninitiated cannot tell this, because it is not explained 


. that maru means ‘ circle '.) The system of transcription used in the table, how- 


ever, uses A, not f; and the correct statement is that a small Girole (maru) added 
to.any of the syllabic ره‎ whose transcription begins with A changes the 
h to ۰ 

, That ‘a long sd is indicated by a line placed above the sign’ (p. 161) 
does not apply to the syllabary at all; itis in romanz transcription that 
long vowels are frequently so indicated. 

It is hardly accurate to say, ' There is a form of Teaia writing, called 
okurigana; - . in which the kana signs are added to the kanji signs as syllabio 
helps... ^ (p. 102); it is the kana signs themselves so added which are called 
okurigana, not the form of writing. All normal Japanese writing uses 
iris (to indicate grammatical formatives). Only kambun (‘Chinese 


' writing’) dispenses with it, and it is a moot point—not without considerable 
. interest for & science of writing—whether kambus (when composed by someone 


without a knowledge of Chinese as such) is Chinese or Japanese. 


Finally, the last; sentence of the section (p. 162) is likely to give a false - 


suggestion. It reads: ‘ As a result of the decree of the Japanese Ministry of 
Public Education in 1900 the number of word signs was greatly reduced, but 
still 1,200 word signs were considered the minimum required even for elemen- 


tary schools’. The number of word signs has never been reduced in the sense — 


of putting them completely out of circulation. All the Chinese characters 
(plus 200-300 Japanese-made ' Chinese’ characters) exist, to be used at the 
discretion of the writer. From time to time the Ministry of Education has 
issued revised liste of characters for elementary school teaching, the number 


varying pre-war around 1,200—1,400. (Incidentally, it was shown not long before | 


the war that elementary school pupils learnt only 500 to 800-odd of the 1,300- 
1,400 they were then being ‘ taught ’.) The newspapers with large circulations 


` made sporadic efforts -to limit the number of characters they used, and the 
Osaka Mainichi newspaper shortly before the war had only just under 2,500 in’ 
‘regular’ use (ad hoc additions being made, chiefly for proper names). But | . 


it was usually held that a knowledge of 4,000 was needed for STOEJHAY peponi 
at an educated level, and 6,000 for scholarly purposes. i 
Since the war the elementary school requirement has been set at about 
880, and a more determined effort has been made to reduce the number in 
normal use by the issue of a list of about 1,850 knowh aa toyo-kasw (meaning 
something like’ ‘ Chinese characters for general use’). Government depart- 
ments are supposed not to go outside the list in writing intended for the public, 
‘and newspapers are mostly trying to keep inside ita limits, as are a good many 
periodicals and books, both popular and learned. Some influential writers 


E 
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have, however, refused to attempt themselves, or to allow their publishers, 
to bring their work within the limite. Parente were for & time not allowed to 
name their children with ‘ outaide' characters, but such strict ‘purism’ did 
not last long. It remains problematical whether it will be possible to induce 
everyone to keep within the 1,850-character list, when many other characters 
must be known in order to read most of what was written before 1948 and & 

fairly large proportion of the more important writing ance. 
: F. J. DANIS 


| 
| 
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AHMED Faxury: An Archeological 
Journey to Yemen. (3 vol&). xv, 
188 pp.; xii, 96 pp. ; xcii pls. Cairo : 
Govt. Prose, 1952. 


In the first 24 days of May, 1947, Dr. Fakhry 
made a tour from Sen‘é to Sirw&h and Mérib, 
thence to the Minsan Gof, and back to 
Sen‘é vie CAmr&n. He was thus able to vist 
many of the most’important sites of ancient 
Himyaritio culture, and in the case of not a fow 
of them he is (apart from Halévy and Glaser) 
the only trained scholar ever to have done so. 


° The fruits of his expedition are presented in 


theee three magnifioent volumes, of whioh the 
first i» devoted to his own travel notes and 
ooptes of insoriptions, the second to a study by 
Professor G. Ryckmans of those texta among 
Fakhry’s copies which had been previously 
unknown or only inadequately copied, and the 
third to & series of splendid plates. It is 
astonishing how much Dr. Fakhry was able to 
achieve in the shart time at hw disposal; his 
notes will form a rich mine of topographical 
and archwological information for future 


_ workers. Particularly valuable are the oareful 


sketoh-plans of several mtes, which form a 
notable addition to our understanding of them ; 
and his chapter on Himyaritlo art, Illustrated 
by & number of specimens of decorated objects 
of the highest interest. The inscriptions include 
some terta which had previously been known 
in the copies of Halévy and Glaser; in many 
cases it is sadly instructive to cbeorve that the 
pamage of three-quarters of & oentury has 
resulted m a marked diminution of the amount 
of legible text. In addition to the effecta of 
nature, a process of reckless destructaon of the 
ancient relos by the present-day inhabitants 
is taking place; and studenta of South Arabis 
will be profoundly grateful to Dr. Fakhry for 
his clear end accurate record of monumenta 
which may perhaps never again be available 
to scholarahip. 

Professor G. Ryokman’s tzxeatment of the 
texta in volume 2 1s characterized by his well- 
known oare and exactitude. He has, however, 
confined himself to the, hical and 
philological aspects of the texte, without dis- 
cussion of their wider implications. It needs to 
be no&oed that Fakhry 8 and 76 are texta of 
& type hitherto unknown to us: they are royal 
decrees constituting oertain groups of persons as 
subjects or olienta of an ovariord-clan. They are 
thus of the utmost importanoe in allowing us 
to see somethmg of the process by which this 
feature of Himyaritio social structure arose. It 
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' the olient-clans were in 
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is noteworthy that in each oase the overlords 
are a specific clan, but the clients are lists of 
individuals who were apparently not pre- 
viously related to each other by any olan 
affiliations; but the wording of the deores, 
which specifies these individuals ‘and their 
descendants’, envisages the future develop- 
ment of these groups into client-olans. It is 
clear therefore that in some cases at any rate, 
in artificial 
groupings created by the exercise of the royal 
prerogative. 

The translation of mgtwy in Fakhry, 76, 4, as 
& plural seems to me inadmissible, since this 
form is elsewhere attested only as & amguiar. 
It follows that the preceding mwAbdm/dArs is 
nots olan but a personal name ; if the emende- 
tion of Fakhry's bay in front of the name to 
(Dy (as proposed by Byckmans) is correct, the 
ly must here denote not clan affiliation but 
some other sort of dependent relationship. But 
it might perhaps be attractive to emend to 
Pf ‘women’; since °4 is attested in the 

sense of ' Gefolgagmann' (Glaser 
A 788; see Botterweok in Orientalia, n.s. 19, 
p. 438), it is conceivable that the feminine was 
so used too. In this case the women here 
mentioned will have been personal olienta of 
the mgtwy of the ‘Atkalan clan before they 
were, by this royal decree, grouped with o 
to form a olient-olan subject to the ‘A 
clan as a whole.. 
On the subject of the extremely important 


: text Fakhry 14, see my ‘ Notes on Old-South- 


Arabian lexiocography, (Muséon, 66, 
pp. 113-5). 

In line 8 of Fakhry 68 Ryokmans takes sr» 
to be & proper name; but oómpere Istanbul, 
7630, 8,1 where we find wy as a common noun 
= ‘tract (of pastureland)’, a sense which 
would perfectly fit in the present context. 

In Fakhry 75, 2, and 79, Ryckmans trans- 
lates mdh as œ plural, But mdk and maghk 
occur us in the contexts (C. 41,8, | 


v? 


“and 159), where it is possible to be certain 


about the number ! ; and the dual یخی‎ 
(O. 276, 5) equally indicates that w(x)dÀ isthe - 
singular, while the plural form is madii ` 
(O. 570, 7). ۲ 

In Fakhry 80 و‎ mgs’ /bikmao, tho tirans- 
lation ‘un aqueduc pour la montée de leur 
maison ' is not very convincing. In view of the 
parallel phraseology in such expressions ss 

1 Bee Muséon, ۱ 

۶ Tn C, 211, "nic 3, and 4717, 2 the 


context does not make the number of the noun 
clear. ; 
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hrin/lnsgt/nkIeo (Istanbul 7082, 2-3), one 
would be more inclined to take mum. as an 
abstractum, ‘an aqueduct for the adequate 
wupplymg of their house’ (Arabic garia ‘ be 
satisfied ’). 
In Fakhry 90 the rendering of keym /wgp'i as 
* une digue )1( ot la distance (?) ' is also unsa tas- 
factory since neither of these senses is attested 
elsewhere. The attested meanings of 
these terms—Amgm ‘sanctuary’! and gft 
‘ oblation-vase (?)’ 2—imdicate that the text 
is not, as Ryckmans supposes, a building 
inscription, but a votive one. In line with this 
is the mention in the next line of offs, which 
it is preferable to derrve from the root wf 
common in votive texta, than from an other- 
‘wo unattested root yf ‘soft earth’. The 
fragmentary nature of the inscription does not 
us to see how the mention of srin/wphr 
fite În, but it is at loast significant that in two 
instances the term mwin is associated with 
altars (R.2889, 5, mogrd/mein/wmerd/ds ; 
R. 8459 bis, 1, maim /mrin). 
Interesting in Fakhry 124, 5, is the use of 
bwfy in place of the usual iwfy. This usage 
pornta to the contractual notion underlying the 
votive offerings: the offering was made in 
exchange for ) b of price ') the god's favour. 
The personal name? B? MR, in Fakhry 125 pro- 
bebly denotes not a man but & female hiero- 
dulo; feminme names compounded with ?5- are 
quite common (see, for example, K. Mlaker, 
Dis Hierodulenlisten von Main, p. 32). 
Fakhry 127 is rendered by Ryckmans 
* Munabbihum [and others of his family built 
and dedicated a sanctuary to Dn-Samawi] pour 
leur bien-être et le bien-étre de leurs enfants, 
et de oe qu'ils ont aequis et aoquerront, et de 
Munabbihum, et de leurs fréres et de leurs 
enfanta. Et ont placés les piliers et le senctuaire 
de leur -diou DuSamawi sous la protection 
de 'Agtar Bariqan, leurs enfants du district 
et des clans urbams de Harimum’. This 
rendering is unacceptable in two respecta. Why 
does one get a repetition of ‘ Munabbfhum and 
their brothers and sons ’ after the ‘ possessions’, 
when they have already been implicitly men- 
tioned before in ‘ler bien-être et le bien-être 
de leurs enfants’; and why is the subject of 
rfdw postponed to the end of the text, after the 
mentzon of the god whose protection is mvoked, 
a poskponement contrary to the usage of all 
other similar mvooations ? 
made plain by & glance at Fakhry's oopy, 


where the second letter of the word followmg 


سیون و توس جرب 
stroke which does not oocur in‏ 

tho bier Ls hostel oF tha bords it is clear, 
therefore, that the correct reading 18 ogdAemec. 
“10. 548, 1; see Grimms, OLE, 9, 


pp. 256 sqq. 
iR. 2993, 8; seo Husdon, 03, pp. 281-2. 


The solu&on is" 
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Consequently the w- in wridw is not a copula 
introducing a new sentence, but the well-known 
w introducing a predicate, and the subject of 
the verb is the three words Lines 
8-4 must be translated, ‘for thelr own wel- 
being and for the well-being of their children 
and of that which they have and will. 
eoquire. And as for Munabbihum and their 
[actisost of all the persons mentioned in lme 1] 
brothers and children, they plaoed the pillars 
and sanctuary of their god Du-Samawi under 
the protectaon of ‘Agtar Sariqan and of their | 
ancestor HMYT and of the clans of Harim’. i 
For the persons] name IM YT seo the citations 


in Ryckmans, Noms propres eud-sémitygwas, ii, 


pp. 60-1. 

The chronological remarks should be 
regarded with caution, since in some cases they 
do not take into account the most recent 

on the subject, embodied in 
J. Ryokmans ‘Institution monarchique’. 
Thus on pp. 5 and 69 G. Ryokmans speaks 
of?lHarah Yahdub as contemporary with the 
beginning of the Sabean era (Le. at the end of 
the 2nd century 5.0.) whereas J. Ryokmans 
has brilliantly and convincingly shown that 
this ruler belongs to the last quarter of the 
Ist century 8.0. 

In the third volume the caption to plate xiii 
reads ‘Sirwih’, and in a reference to this 
plate (m vol 1, p. 83) Fakhry states that it 
shows a part of Karibal Watar’s great 
Sabean inscription, Glaser 1000. These mdioa- 
tions are erroneous; the photograph must be 


_of Barkqiá, mnoo the maaription ahown on it is 


a Minsan one copied by Halévy at Barigit, 
Hal. 465 -- 466 — R. 2065. This seams to have 
bean overlooked by Ryckmans, since there is 
no reference to this text in the second volume. 
In fact, however, the photograph is of some 
importance m correcting Halévy’s oopy 
and the Répertoire text which in the main 
follows Hommel's restorations (Chrestomathie, 
pP. 104-5). The collation of the three versions 
reveals the following points, 

‚Line 1. The photograph shows clearly gwyt 
where Hommel and the Répertoire read gwyt 
after Halévy’s (dwyt. 

Halévy reads máfdn /dn/dorqn ; . this was 
emended by Hommel to mAdn/de/dbrqw, and 
the Répertoire follows. The photograph shows 
that da/ was a mere dittography from the end 
of the precedmg word and should be secluded 
altogether ; giunge uon irr ia Like 

lane 3. After di/máqm کلمت‎ reeds 
0۳/۸ l'HÀ/, with an obvious, lacuna whioh is 
supplied by Hommel and the Répertoire 
bfr[c/fr*/]. This restoration is correct and 
perfeotly olear in the photograph ; the brackets 
are unnecessary. 

The word preceding wetrjw in this line is 
read by Halévy bx/.qmArm, pmended by 
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Hommel and the Repertoire to ba/[m}pmhsm ; 
this is inoorrect, the photograph shows 
bn / márm.. 

Line 8. At the beginning of the line Halévy 
reads bywmh.... mam. Hommel and the 
Répertotre emend this to PywmAL/mIE/] mwm, 
a thoroughly unsatisfactory reading kinoe it 
results in the translation ‘au temps du roi de 
Matin’ which is meaningless without the name 

~ of the king in question. Unfortunately the edge 

' of the photograph cuts off the beginnings and 
ends of all the lines; however, at the beginning 
of thb vimble pars of this hne rt reads quite 
clearly g/mik/m en. It is obvious that we 

[do / mik /m^nen, the 


epithet of several Minmen kings. 

After vrid/ykPl Halévy reads sob . . sw, which 
is restored by Hommel to wb»yjno/. The 
Répertoire misprints this ss wh[nyje/. The 
photograph clearly shows whhasw. 

Line 8. After afrn/ the Répertoire text 
erroneously omits bm/ found in Halévy, 
Hommel, and ‘the photograph. 

The numerical symbols are misprinted in 
the as m though Halévy and 
Hommel show the m followed by the half-m 

for ‘50’ and three ‘10’ symbols 

disposed in & triangle, with the first two on top 

of each other. It is interesting to observo that 

_in the photograph these two superimposed 

‘10’ symbols seem to be joined by a vertical 

line, producing & figure identical with the 
letter f. 


A few minor errors need correction. In the . 


first volume, p. 147, first line, several words 
havo been omitted, which results in the 
incorrect equation of El Sauda with ۰ 
The lme should read: ‘The’ three sites of 
El Kamna (the ancient Kamnahu), El Sauda 
(the ancient Naskom), and El Beidha (the 
ancient Naahq, Nesca of the Romans)’; the 
words in italics have been omitted. 

In the second volume, the list of abbrevie- 
tions on p.ix gives 'BEESTON Two’ as 
indicating my ‘Two Shabwa inscriptions’; 
but the mention on p. 58 of ‘ BEESTON Two, 
p. 76’, refers not to that article, but to my 
‘Two South Arabian insoripions' (JRAS., 
1987). On p. 5, fourth line from bottom, for 
RES 8852, 5, read RES 3858, 6. On p. 21, 
third line, for Deran read DMEN. 


A. F. L. BEBNFTOX 


Responsum. 59 pp. Basle : 

8. eger 1953, 8.30 Swiss fr. 
The question of the ajal, Le. the appointed 
term of & man's life, is one of the regular topics 


r 
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'of the Islamio balam (of. L Goldziher, in Fac, of 
Islam, s.v. Adjal). It seems that the existence 
of such & term in the knowledge of God is 
admitted by all the various groups, and the 
dmcussion turned about detailled problems, 
yis. various cases of violent death. It was in 
the spirit of the klam that the problem was 
discussed by Jewish theologians, ` such as 
Se‘adya Gaon, and especially Hay Gaon, who 
dealt with it m & responsum addressed to & 
scholar of Qkbis (Gabes, in North Afriou) ; see 
D. Kaufmann, ‘ Kin Responsum des Gaon Haja 
uber Gottes Vorherwissen und die Dauner des 
menschlichen Lepens ', ZDMG., 1895, 78-84 ; 
G. Weil, ‘Hay Geon's Responsum on the 
duration of life ' (m Hebrew), Studies dedicated 
io 8. Assaf, Jerusalem, 1958, 261-279 (with 
the evidence for Hay’s mdebtedness to the 


-mutakaliemvin, also to al-Ash'arl; thus article 


has been announoed in the book under review, 
p. 56, note 65). The responsum (m Arabio) of 
Maimonides is published here m full for the’ 
first tame: it is quoted in an anonymous oom- 
mentary of Maimonides’ ‘Mishas Tora, pre- 
served in a MS. of the Bodleian Library, 
Opp. add. 8° 46 (Neubauer's Catal, no. 2497). 
The question, put by his favourite pupil, 
Joesph b. Judah, was whether preventive 
measures can delay one's death. Maimonides 
answers in the affirmative, definitely denies 
that there is an appointed term to man’s life, 
gives m a clearly classified enumeration the 
phymological causes of death, and quotes 
Biblical verses proving that threatening death 
can be averted,— The editor thmks that we 
have the complete text of the responsum. 
I am, however, inclined to & different view, 
and suspect that the words with which the 
quotation is closed: wa-na'dd مها م1‎ 
liala yal alkalm li-ann ‘ûd tamdm kalim 
hûdha’ Lrab aj-me'azzaes libinn akhadhad minki 
ma’ staghnd—ought to be translated: ' Let us 
return to our subject so that our discourse 
should not draw to great length, as there is still 
the rest of the words of this revered master (= as 
the words of thue r.m. have still a continuation}, 
but we have quoted of it what is sufücient' ' 
(for ‘ad ‘ still ’, of. Doxy, 1, 186; tami ' reet? 
18 very common). The editors translation : 
' because the discourse of the revered master is 
ended’ (or, tentatively in the notes: ‘the 
d. of the r.m. has been fully quoted for the 
second time ’) does not seem to fit the oontext 
(‘but we have quoted of if what is sufficient’ 
implies that there is still more, left unquoted). 
If this is correct, there would be no need to 


, re-shuffle the text, as the editor proposes (with 


arguments that are in themselves very oon- 
vincing, on the assumption that we have the 
full text). We would have to assume that the 
missing pert contained philosophical argu- 
ments based. on the physiological premises 
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explained in the first pert. Asa mailer of fact, 
it ts rather strange that Maimonides should 
not have entered at all into the philosophical 
side of the question (his views can be gueased 
from his doctrines on God's omniscenoe, on 
providence, eto., as explained in his Guide of 
ths Perplexed ; the editor has very pertinently 
set out (pp. 37 ff.) how this principle could be 


„applied to the particular question of ajal ; but 


should not ons expect the author to touch these 
pomis and also discuss the oontrasting 
dootrines of the theologians ?). The editor's 
exoellent commentary and notes illustrate the 
text very fully from both the theological and 
medical aspects. 


B. M. STEEN 


Istanbul Ümversitesi Kütüphanesi 
Arapça Yasmalar Kataloğu. AEF 
layan : Fehmi Edhem Karatay, Ist. 
Unio. Kat. 6 I, Fankül 1: 
Kuranlar ve Kurant Ilimler. 136 pp., 
‘x plates. Istanbul, 1951. 


This Ífxscicle, the first instalment of & 
catalogue of the Arabic MSS. of the Library of 
the Istanbul Unrvermty, contains the descrip- 
tion of the MBB.-of the Koran and of Koranio 
literature and is a promising start to a very 
weloome enterprise. The MBS. came into the 
poesession of the library from the private 
library of the Sultan; &mong the 882 codices 
described (some of them oontaining only 
fragments of the Koran) not & few have a high 
value from a oallıgraphioal point of. view ; the 
ten well-produced plates are therefore the 
more to be appreciated. 

The first chapter deals with ‘Korans of 
Arabio ongin ’, but as a matter of fact Includes 
all early MSS. Among them I would Hke to 
«ingle out no. 8 (pL v). Itis Koran written in 
301/971 by ‘All b. Sh&dh&n al-Rasl T$ must be 
noted that this man (whose identification by 
Krenkow—in the introduotion to the edition 
mentioned below, p. vi, note 2—with « tradi- 
tionalist mentioned in [sl-Dhahab!, کر‎ 


. aLl'üdal, H, 227, and] Ibn Hajar, Lisin 


al-Misin, iv, 224, is erroneous) is also the 
scribo of the unique ME. of Abü 4 
al-Rirüfl'a ' History of Bagrian Grammarians ' 
(Istanbul, Shahid ‘Al, no. 1842), copied by 
him in 876/086. A comparison of the specimens 
of the latter MB. published in the edition of the 
book (by F. Krenkow, Algiers, 1987; three 
plates) shows that, in fact, the hand-writing of 
both MSS. is identical Both are beautiful 
specimens—the earliest dated specimens 
known—of the oalligraphical Kufi sometimes 
called ‘Iranian Kufi’. (I wish someone had 
invented a more convenient name.) As the 
nomerous surviving specimens show (of. 
E. Schroeder, ‘ What was the Badf' soript?’, 
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Ars Islamica, 1037, 232 ff. ; M. Minovi, ' The - 


so-o&lod Badi script ', Bulletin of the Amerioon 
Institute for Iranian Art and , 1937, 
142 Æ), this style was for a long time a 
favourite with oalligr&phers ; but while its use 
oould hitherto be establiahed only for the 
Sth-6th/l1th-12th centuries, we can now 
establish its oocurrenoe as early as 301/971.— 
Another MB. in the same style is no. 7 (pl iv) ; 
moreover, some of the copies which are not 
illustrated and are described as being in the 
* Kufi ' of the 4th-6th centuries, might belong 
to the same atyle. I hope to give on another 
occasion & full list of known MSS. in this 
script, For the present I want to pomt out 
that the chapter headmgs in the magnificent 
copy of Miskawayh, Jawidin Kkirad, of tho 
yeer 430/1047, Uri no. 292, are in this script. 
(See the plates in voL لا‎ of the Bodleian 
Catalogue (Nicoll-Pusey), plates 141.) A manu- 
script in this script in the Chester Beatty 
collection, containing Ibn Eh&lawayh's Kuab 
al-Badi', was described by A. J. Arberry in 


' Ignace Goldsiker Memorial Volume, i, 183 ff. 


(‘a masterpiece of calligraphy ... must rank 
as ono of the finest specimens of Islamic art’). 

Among the other MSS. described in this 
chapter the following are worthy of special 
mention. No, 6 (by Muh. b. Ah. al-Maghrib!, 
338/853-8); no. 12 (Maghribi, 500 an. ?); 
no. 18 (pL vii-viti; Cordoba, 588/1143-4) ; 
no. 14 (plix-x; by Mub. b. ‘Abdallah b. 
'Atüs, Valencia, 578/1182-8); no. 16 (Spain, 
580/1191). Nos. 16 (Baghdad, 655/1957), 
18 (690/1291), 10 are attributed to ۱۹ 


al-Musta*em!; so is no. 17 (670/1271-2), but ' 


the erasure in the colophon shows, as the 
editar remarks, that a forger has been at work. 
Ase matter of fact it is not likely that all the 
numerous MBS., in various libraries, attributed 
to Yaqht are authentio ; a critical sifting would 
be desirable. No. 20 seems to come from the 
period of the Rüm Beljugs, while no. 21 was 
made for the Rasilid Seyf al-din ‘All 
(606 /1207—721/1821). 

The second chapter (nos. 28-75) comprises 
the Korans of Iranian origin (from the 15th 
century onwards), the third (nos, 76-86) those 
of Turkestan. Of course, the Osmanli period is 
the one which is best represented (nos. 87-244). 
Many of the copies are signed by well-known 
caligraphers; the ‘references to the Turkish 
works on Osmanli calligraphy, given by the 
editor, oome in very useful. Nos. 96-108, for 
exemple, are by Hamdallih, 02 by his teacher 


Khayr al-din, 104-5 by his son Mustaf& Dede. 


b. Hamdallkh. Never before had we & report 
on such a rich collection of Osmanli calligraphy, 
offering the opportunity of illustrating by 
&otual examples the data of the biographers. 
Nos. 245-258 are Indian and Afghan Korans, 
while the last chapter (nos. 259-882) describes 


~ 
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bóoks on Koran-reading. Among these’ last, 
thero seems to be hardly any MS. worthy of 
note; they contain mostly the common 
text-books. f 

f. M. STERN 


[P.B. 1. I-propose to call the ‘ Iranian Kufi’ 
‘rhomboid’ soript, from one of its most 
characteristic feetures.—2. The earliest in- 
stance of rhomboid script known now is the 
autograph portion of al-Niffarl's al-Mawigt, 
' dated 344/965 ; see A. J. Arberry, in BSOAS, 
1853, 29 ff. and pL viii.—8. The second fascicle 
of the catalogue: has now been published: Cit 
I, Pasikul 2: Tefsirler ; 1968. It contains the 
description of the Koran Commentaries and of 


a few works on other Koranio sciences]. 


R. J. C. Broapuunart (tr.): The Travels 
of Ibn Jubayr. 430 pp. London: 
pe, 1962, 425. t 
There are already an Italian and a French 
translation of Ths Travels of Ibn Jubayr, and 
Mr. Broadhurst's English translation is to be 
‘diary’ of this scholarly 
traveller, who had great powers of observation 
and a good deal of critical wisdom and common 
sense, wil always keep ita importance and 
interest. The translator spent many years in 
the Arab world and was for ten years equerry 
to the late King ‘Abdullah of Jordan and 
Commander of the Arab Legion. 

For the most part the Travels are written in 
simple dignifled prose, but the translator has 
also to deal with the following variations of 
: (a) the extremely detailed descriptions 
of oeremonies, places, objecta, oto., (b) certain 
sections written in aaj‘ and with a 0 
touch, an artificial style to which Ibn Jubayr 
resorts when he is contemplative or impressed, 
(c) a number of verse quotations mostly intro- 
duoed to embellish the style and to sum up, as 
it were, what the writer had, been trymg to 


exprom. H 

As for the bulk of the work, inoluding the 
detailed descriptions, the translation is a great 
sucoom. If the two ideals of a good tranalation 
are faithfulness to the original and preserva- 
tion of the spirit, then this translation 
has attained both in a great measure. 
Mr. Broadhurst has set himself a high standard 


of accuracy, although-& «mall number of, 


reference will be made, are 
inoorrectly translated. Indeed, oocasiondlly 


God’ (p. 201, Ar., p. 270), or الاسکندربة‎ os 
‘Breach of Alexandria’ (p. 45, Ar., p. 58). 
1 References are to the Ar. text ed. de Goeje, 


“Gibb Mem. Series No. v, Brill, 1907, the text 


used by the translator, 


+ 
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The poetic passages in rhymed prose have 
been translated as satisfactorily as is posibla, 
H , the desire of the writer to produce 
& rhymed sentence often entails the use of 
& rhyme-word which does not contribute to 
the meaning of the sentence, and such words 
ean be The verse quotations, on 
the other hand, have not fared well. Ogt pf 
some seventeen quotations of between half 
- & line and two lines, the translation of aix is 


completely wrong, and four partly so. 
Thus the lines (Ar., p. 110) :— , 


کان ۸ يكن بين الحجون الى الصفا 
انيس ول يسر عكة سامز 
بلی se‏ كتا Ub ual‏ 
صروف الليالي والجدوة dl‏ 320 
are translated, ‘ As if between al-Hajiin and‏ 
,-Rafa there is no living soul, and in Meocs no‏ 
talk o'nights. Ah.but we were its people, and‏ 
we rendered null the vicisitudes of the night‏ 
and the diztressful misfortunes’ (p. 106). The‏ 
translation should perhaps be, ' As if between‏ 
al-Hajtin and al-Saífa there never was a friendly‏ 
soul, nor in Mecos did anyone hold nocturnal‏ 
talk. Ah indeed we were its people, but: the‏ 
violesitudes of time and unhappy misfortunes‏ 
exterminated us’.‏ 
The Hne (Ar., p. 816) :—‏ 
سیکون ETT‏ سخط العبد آو رضی 
is translated (p. 382), ‘He whose wants are‏ 
satisfied will either curse or repine’. This‏ 
should be, ‘ What is deareed [by God]‏ 
take place, whether Man likes i$ or not’.‏ 
Other verse quotations where tho transla-‏ 
tions, in whole or in part, is incorrect are on’‏ 
pages 92 (Ar, 97); 148 (142); 211 (208);‏ 
(B15); and‏ 331 ;)228-4( 282-8 ;)218( 925 
It must also be noted that az‏ .)888( 250 
is not ‘the lover’ (p. 289, L 8), but Habib‏ 
b. Aus, the poet better known as Abû Tammim,‏ 
and the hemistich quoted is the opening of one‏ 
of his poems,‏ 
In the prose part & few instances may be‏ 
3° جوف given. The proverb (Ar., 220) | Jl‏ , 
ig: translated (p.229), ‘ Under‏ کل dell‏ 
the fur is the prey’, but should perhaps be‏ 
sufficient game is the wild am’. The passage‏ * 
3*5 للسلمون بابتياع ما امکن .. )819 (Ar,‏ 
(p. 885), ‘And the Muslims,‏ 
with fellow-travellers bought‏ 
could’, though perhaps rather,‏ 
‘The Muslims served their needs by buying‏ 
what they could’. Similarly the trans-‏ 
lation (p. 355-6) of (Ar, 839) is incorrect‏ 
here ‘is not ‘a spring’, but‏ تم because:‏ 
s tree from which bows ware made, ,‏ 
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and hence ' bows or arms’. The author is gloat- 
ing over the civil war which, scoording to the 


desire for revenge on their enemies, and God 
caused the arms of disbelief to clash among 
themselves ۰ 

Other passages of which the translation is of 
doubtful are: p.59, 1, 10-11 
p. 118, 1L 5-6 (rather ' forced the dirham and 
dinar to come out of their stronghold’, [i.e. 
the pocket]; p.138, ll. 20-2; p.335, L11 
(where the sentence ought to begin ‘in this 
place many pilgrims, eto.’), and p. 851, L 20. 

The following are also to be noted: the 
passage p. 290, IL 17-22, where the translation 
went wrong beceuse of a mistake in the Arabio 
text, p.270, Lö, where the word al 
must have dropped and the passage should 
road ۰۰۰ خال آهیر للوّمنین معاوبة‎ : p. 958, L 31, 
although & similar metaphor with the same 
word آأختلس‎ is correctly rendered on p. 269, 
L 18; p. 85, IL 18-14, where the word 
Qarmaté is wrong and unnecessary and is the 
result of misreading the Arabio .والقرمطي‎ 
The oorreot form, however, is there in brackets; 
P- 89, 1. 23, Musalli for Musalla (praying place) ; 
and a number of misprints both in the text and 
in the tranaliteration of Arabio words. 

The book has 23 pages of very valuablo 
notes in which the translator rightly made 
some use of tho scholia in tho translations of 

and Amari There are also very 
useful indices and a glossary as well as a helpful 
introduction and itinerary. Mr. Broadhurst 
explains in his introduction that the printers' 
"difficulties have dictated the dropping of the 
diacritical marks and macrons. One feels, 
however, that if these were put af least in the 
glossary, they would have been an invaluable 
assot. 

It must be pointed out that the above 
suggested amendments are not & random 


selection, but an almost oomprehenaive list of 
all that was noted. Except for the limited 


the text is very readable, and above all the 

R Ad sia ees‏ ی 

W. ARAFAT 

Q. M. Wioxmwsa (ed.) : Sap e NA 

tist and Philosopher : Millenary 

Bymponum. m ` London: 
Lurao, 1952, 15s. 


Our knowledge of Arabio philosophy in 
general and of Avicenna in particular is still 
very imperfect. There are good reasons for 
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this, Since the great philosophers of Islam 
are professedly commentators of Aristotle, the 
student of their works will need, besides a good 


0 knowledge of Arabio, an intimate acquaintance 


with Aristotle, and he will have to refer their 
vast philosophical terminology, whioh is not 


enormous task is not sufficient. The Arabio 
commentators have tried to understand 
Aristotle with the help of Greek commentaries, 
especially the Neoplatonio ones whioh were in 
their hands. The student of Arabio philosophy 
will therefore have to study also those Greek 
commentators. And this will be & long and 
weary process. For the enormous learning oon- 
tained in many of their books has not been 
properly studied until now; Zeller's fanda- 
mental History of Gresk Philosophy gives but 
scanty details and the student, who will have 
to kmow also Plotinus, will have to find out 
much for himself. 

Besides, we possess but a few critical 
editions of Arabio philosophical texts. The late 
Father Bouyges, to whom all Arabic scholars 
are deeply indebted, has published some 
excellant editions, however, none of the works 
of Avicenna,  Avioenna's chief 
work, the Sha’, has been only published in 
pert in & very rare and very deficient litho- 

edition in Teheran. The Arab League 
plans an integral edition of this work, the first 
volume of which, containing the Isagogë, has 
just been published. The Naji, a kind of 
summary of certain parts of the Sma’ in 
which sometimes the very phrases of the 
original are repeated has been twice edited, 
both msufficiently. We possess a fair tranala- 
tion, unhappily in Latin, of the metaphyaiocel 
pert of Avicenna’s Najat, by Father Carame, 
some good work has been dane on his Psycho- 
logy, and recently an interesting study on his 
Theology has been written’ by Father Gardet. 
But many scholars have entered the study of 
Arabio philosophy without the necessary pre- 
paration. For instance, the utter unreliability 
of Horten’s translations is now generally 
acknowledged and the many deficiencies of 
Mlle Golchon’s works are known to all 
specialista, 

This unsatisfactory state of our studies is 
reflected in this little book. It contains sir 
‘ Avicenna, his life and times’, by 


Thought’, by E. با‎ J. Rosenthal; ‘ Avioenna's 
Influence on the Medieval Solentaflo Tradition ', 
by A. O. Crombie; ' Avicenna and Western 
Thought in the 18th Century ’, by Father 
Kenelm Foster. 
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There are ‘two articles on Avicenns's 
philosophy proper, those by Wickens and 
Teicher. 


The reader might have expected in Wickens’ 
essay si loast an outline of Avicenna's system, 
but mstead he finds the following :— 

. . Wiokens tries first to establish the ‘ Persian- 
ness’ of Avicenna. Fundamentally Persian in 
his thought, according to Wickens, are his 
dualistic approsch to philosophical problema, 
his almost Manichwan view of matter, and his 
deterministic inclinations. But Avioenna's 
system is not more dualistio than that of 
Aristotle and Plotinus, an whom he depends, 
he has no stronger deterministic leanings than 
hts masters, who both believe that God acts by 
natural necesaity, and no philosopher has 
enrphasized more the idea of matter as the root 
of all evil than Plotinus Under the pre 
carious guidance of Mile Goichon the author 
tries then to find where Avicenna’s absolutes 
originality, Le. as a philosopher generally, Hes. 
I will quote this typical passage (p. 58) :— 

* His absoleis originality Mlle Goichon would 
appear to find in his view of the analogioity of 
the term “ being ". I bad myself subscribed to 
this view until only & few weeks ago, when 
I was surprised to notioe, in & text now being 
edited by & pupil of mine, an unmistakably 
clear referenoe to this very idea. Tho text is by 
Abu Hatyan al-Tauhidi, who was born some 
60 years before Avicenna. The point I would 
siros is that Tauhidi was not primarily a philo- 
sopher, and that he refers to the idea as 
generally accepted.’ Mr. Wickens’ surprise 
would have been tempered if he had known 
that the analogioality of being is one of 
Aristotle's fundamental theses (cf., e.g. Arist., 
Met,iv.3) > 

Mr. Wickens then considers Avioenna's 
relate originality, i.e. as a Muslim thinker ; 
as such he waa, according to him ‘ the first to 
imprint on philosophy a subtle, but reoog- 
nixable, Muslim (even Avioennian) stamp’. 
This is far from alear. Does it mean that 
Avicenna was the first philosopher inside 
Islam to combine treditional Muslim elements 
with Greek thoughts, in a way his predecessors 
al-Kindi and Farabi had not done, and if so, 
what wore these elements? If, on the other 
hand, he put an Avicennian stamp on philo- 
sophy, does this not imply that his relative 
originality was, in fact, an sbeolute originality ? 
And, indeed, Mr. Wickens atiributes also an 
absolute originality to Avicenna : ‘ Avioenna’s 
distinctions, for example, between essence and 
existence, necessary and possible being, being 
necessary of itself and necessary by &nothez— 
these, m sum, are the contributions of & mind 
which came close to genius’. It is tantalizing 
to be told of genius without any indication 
wherein that genius lies. True, Mr. Wickens 
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assumes that Avicenna’s distinction of easence 
and existence may have opened the way for 
Bt. Anselm’s formulation of the ontological 
proof of the existence of God. But this 
interesting suggestion has but one slight flaw : 
Bt. Anselm lived a century before Avicenna was 
translated into Latin. As & matter of faob.ali 
the distinctions mentioned are also in Aristotle. 
Aristotle distinguishes clearly a thing’s 
existence, Le. that it is, from ita easence, Le. 
what it is. It is true that for Avicenna the 
easenoes aro in the Mind of God, but this was 
already held in Middle Platonism, and that he 
takes the view that existence is an accident, 
but the question whether existence is an 
accident or a substance was & paint of oon- 
troversy between the theologians in Islam, 
either view may be upheld by an Aristotelian, 
and already Farabi had taken the former one. 
Aristotle distmguishes also the absolutely 
from the conditionally necessary (for 
instanoe, Arist., De Part. An, i. 1) and all the 
elements Avicenna uses in his proof of God's 
existence based on these concepts are found in 
Aristotle (this proof rests on & confusion 
between logical neoemmity, the necessity of 
truth, and ontological necessity, the necessity 
of causation). 
Mr. Wickens believes that Avicenna’s theory 
of self-consciousness as not besed on any 


"sensory impression cannot be traced to any of 


his predecessors and is wholly.characteristio of 
Avicenna alone. But this is a principle of 
Neoplstomsm (of. Plotmus. Enn:, iv. 7. 15) and 
it is also found in a slightly different form at 
the beginning of the fourth chapter of The 
Theology of Aristotle (‘ He who is able to divest 
himself of his body and to quiet his senses and 
their suggestions and movements will be able 
to retreat with his thoughts into his own 
emeenoe and to ascend with his intelleot into 
“ the intelligible world ” ’). 

I may add that also Avioenna's refutation of 
astrology is based on Plotinus (of, e.g. Enn., 
ji. 8. 7). The originator of this refutation which 
is found elsewhere also in classical literature 
(Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math, v; Aulus 
Gellius, N.A., xiv, 0.1; Cioero, De Fato— 
of Bt. Augustine, De مسا‎ Dai v, 1-10) 


He starts by turning against 
but nevertheless meretzicious solution of those 
who see the origin of Arabio philosophy in 
Greek philosophy’. Evidently nob to be 
suspected of any such meretricious leanings, 
Teicher does not mention Aristotle or any 
Greek author at all as a possible source for 
Avicenna. Aocording to Teicher there is no 
better philosophical introduction to Arahio 


philosophy. 
` certain 
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speculation then Kante Critigus of Pure 
Reason, because of ita Antinomies of Reason ; 
acoardmg to hr the whole development of 
Arzbio and Jewish philosophy o&n be regarded 
as one continuous and snoceasful effort to solve 
the problem of the Antinomies of Beeson. To 
any reader, even if he has never studied Arabio 
philosophy, this must come as & great surprise. 

"Thus statement is not based on any facts or 
texts and rt rests on an absolute misconception 


of philosophical problems and the history of 
Kant believed that there are 


eternal He believed that this difliculty was 
besed an our illusion that the world we perceive 
exxts independent of mind, whereas &ooording 
to him it is ita construction. Now Aristotle 
and the Aristotelians were what is nowadays 
called narve realists ; they held that the world 
we perceive exists independent of mind, that 
the mind is receptive and not constructive, 
and that it apprehends the things as they are or 

ta them as they are (they held both 
theories and did not distinguish between them). 
Aristotle believed the world to be eternal, and 
one of his arguments was that in empty time 
there would be no ground for its coming into 
being. This argument already exists in a frag- 
ment of Parmenides, Kant has it, too, and we 
find tt also in the Arabio Aristotelians who, 
like their master, beloved in the eternity of 
the world. On the other hand, the Muslim 
theologians who believed in the temporal 
creation of the world have as their chief 
drgument that if the world were eternal, ab 
every moment an inflmte pest would have 
been traversed. Kant again has this argument, 
and the Muslim theologians found it m a book 
of John Philoponus, in which he tried to refute 
the arguments of Proclus by which Proclus 
upheld the thems of the eternity of the world. 
Both books, that of Proclus and that of 
Phioponus as we know from internal and 
external evidenoe, were in the hands of ihe 
Arabs The Aristotelians, for example 
Avloenna, took their arguments from Aristotle 
and Proolus, the theologians, for example 


Ghaxali who tried in his Tahafut to refute’ 


Farabi and Avicenna, took their arguments 
from, Philoponus. No Arabic philosopher or 
theologian ever thought that there could be 
& higher synthesis of these oppomte views. 
Since Mr. Teicher affirms against all evidence 
that this synthesis existe jn Avioenna’s dis- 
tinction of the ‘Necessary and Poaslble 
Being ', and that for this distinction there are 
no anteoedenta'in Greek philosophy, I 


: here some references to it in Aristotle. e 


dichotomy of reality into the eternal and divine 
and the possible oan be found in Aristotle, 
De Gen. An. il. 1. 731 b 24; that everything 
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absolutely necessary (absolutely as distin- 
guished from hypothetically, see the passage 
quoted abore and Phys. i 9. 109 b $4) هد‎ 
eternal, Eth. Nic. vi. 3. 1189 b 24; that eternal 
and necessary are convertible, De Gen. et 
Corr. ii. ll. 338&1, that the eternal ıs 
essentially prior to the perishable, Met. ix. 
8. 1050b 7; that the actual is prior to the 
potential, Met. ix. 8. 106008 4; that certam 
things owe their necessity to something other 
than themselves, others not, but are the cause 
of the necessity in others, Met. v. 6. 1015 b 9; 
that in ita primary and absolute the 
necessary is tho simple, Met. v. 5. 1060 b 7; 
finally, the neoesaity of an eternal ünmoved 
substance is Met, xii. 6, and it ıs 
affirmed Met. xii. 7. 1072 b 10, that the first 
mover possesses its existence of necessity. 
Mr. Tedcher, from what he believes to be 
Avioenna's original distinction, deduces by his 
own origmal exegesis, which I will not try to 
reproduce, not only the solution of the Kantian 
antinomies, but also ‘ the three cesential points 
of Descartes’ method’ and the 


process of creative evolution (although he 


makes the concession that ‘it must be oon- 
fessed that Avicenna never explicitly used the 
term “ creative evolution ” °). 

The three essays on Avioenns's influence are 
more substantial contributions. Dr. Orombie's 
emay 18 the best informed and he is well 
acquainted with the current literature on his 
subject. Alas, our knowledge of Avicenna as 
a physician and a scientist is still very imperfect’ 
(there exista a good French translation of his 
anatomy by de Koning, and the ophthalmo- 
logical part of his Qs has been translated 
by Hirschberg and Lippert), and with the 
exosption of some minor points his physics 
has not been studied at all I am afraid 
Dr. Crombie has ylelded somewhat to the 
millenary enthusiasm of his collaborators. For 
instance, I cannot believe that Avioenna's 
theory of vision has any connexion, with the 
later distinction between primary and seoond- 
ary qualities and the wave theory of light. 
Avicenna defends, as Farabi had done before 
him, Aristotle's theory of vimon by & move- 
ment from the object to the eye through & 
transparent medium (e.g. de An. 1l. 7. 410 a 9) 
against the Platonista, and he bases himself on 
Philoponus’ Commentary (Comm. in De An. 
il. 7. 320 sqq.). Aristotle at the same time 
admits a kind of action proceeding from the 
eye (De Insomn. 2. 459 b 23). 

There is some misconception in Dr. Crombie’s 
discussion of the theory of the ‘impetus’. 
According to him Avicenns defined this power 
as ‘a quality by which the body pushes that 
which prevents 1 moving itedf in any 
direction '. Dr. Crombie does not explain this 
strange definition which to my mind is 
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/ meaningless, As & matter of faot Aristotle 
distinguished two kinds of movement, natural 
movefnent and a movement by constraint 
(Phys. iv. 8. 21542), the ‘former is the 
inclination (Greek gorý or dpuý; Arabio: 
mail) of چ‎ body to its netoral place (fire, e.g. 
upwards, earth downwards), the latter is. e 
‘movement given to a body in opposition to its 
natural direction. The Arabio philosophers 
(already Farabi) regarded this second move- 
ment as caused by an inclination by constrams 
(maii gasri) impressed upon the object. 
A definition of this inclination would therefore 
be: a force which pushes a body and prevents 
it from moving tn itá owh natural direction. 
Avicenna believed that when such s force 
overpowered the natural inclination, it could 
be ohly repressed by the help of accumulative 
successive resistance of the medium; by 
iteelf, as he expreewea it, the conquered force 
oould not become the conquering (the reader 
who does not know Arabio will find this theory 
in Carame's translation of the Najat, p. 106). 
This theory 1 surely not original in Avipenna. 
Probably Farabi held it, too; I understand it 
is found in Thabit ibn Qurra and I presume 
that ita source lies with the Greek matheme- 
ticians.: Dr. Crombie then makes the curious 
remark that Avicenna was the first who tried 
to express moving power quantitatively. This, 
however, had been already done by Aristotle 
(Phys. vii. 5. 249 b30, af. Ds Caelo ui 2. 
801 b 4). . 

Incidentally, I do not think it is right to say 
that Ockham was the first to express Mill's 
so-called method of agreement and difference. 
This was already clearly expressed in the Stoio 
definition of canse: quocumque remoto quid 
effici non potest, id causam ese faciendi 
(Beneoe, Epist. 65. 11). 

Dr. Crombie does not mention any oF 
Avicenna’s psychological theories, where his 
influence was perhaps greatest and moet per- 
manent (see e.g. the many quotations in 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy). 

Father Foster has undertaken the vast and 
intrioate task of Indicating Avicenna’s influence 
on. Western thought m the 18th oentury. 
Intrloate, because Neoplatonmm has other 
. sources in the 18th oentury than Avicenna 
(although he is one of the most important ones). 
"Three pointa—Father Foster says rightly—are 
linked especially with Avicenna’s name: God's 
creating necessarily and eternally, the thesis 
ez “no nisi kaum, and the theory of inter- 
modiarics (which really comes to the same as 
the ex uno, mus umum). Bub all those points 
belong to Neoplatonism generally and are 
common to the Arabio Aristotelians. The 
prinoiple ex wno misi www was, for instanoe, 
acknowledged by tho Latın Averroista and was 
condemned by Bishop Templer in 1277 


` 
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(prop.28). On the whole the distincti 
between Avicenna and Averoés are very’ 
subtle, and when Father Foster says, for 
instance, that Averroes rejected Avicenna’s 
triahotomy of the possible, the hypothetically 
necemary, and the &beolutely necessary out of 
hand, this is not quite oorrect. Prompted! 
perhaps by the not illegitimate criticiam from 
theological side, Averroes sometimes rejecta it, 
in other places, however, since he could not well 
disavow his own master Aristotle, he is forced 
to admit it, although with & slight verbal 
alteratzon (see, for instance, T'aÀlfwt, ques- 
tion vhi). It is true that for hm existence is 
a substance not an attribute as for Avicenna, 
bat alao the elon o thle probiers yey 
intricate and obscure. 

Father Foster says that for Mens 
emecnoes as such neither exist nor do not exist. 
However, one of Avioenna's most oelebrated 
formulas is the one that affirms that universals 


(Le. empences) are ° axis res, in rebus, post res", 


Le. in God's Mind before their actualixation, in 
the things as forms, and in our minds as 
oonoepta (I may mention that this formula is ۰ 
already found in Ammonius Hermiae's Com- 


' mentary on the Jaagoge). 


I wil not say much on Mr. Rosenthal’s 
article, ‘about which my competence is very 
limited. I must, however, own that I disagree 
with his initial thesis concernmg the opposition 
of Greek philosophy and of Jewish and Islamio 
philosophy, whose God is the Personal God of 
Revelation, whereas, according to Rosenthal, 
Plato's God though sharing tho attribute of 
Justice with the God of Judaism and Islam, is 
not the Personal God of Love, Goodness, and 
Benevolence and Mercy who has revealed ‘His 
will to be obeyed absolutely and voluntarily by 
obearvance of His law. But according to a 
famous passage in Plato (Timaeus, 29e), God 
is good and generous, and for Aristotle and 
especially the Stoics later, he us the Com- 
mander, or the Law itself, which has to be 
obeyed. The God of Plotmus is the Hyper- 
Good and Neoplatonim itself is the fulfilment 
of a deep and mystical religious emotion, ' the 
Flight of the lone to the Lone’. 

My chief point, however, la that the God of 
the Arabic Aristotelians is not the Personal 
God of the Jews, the Christians, and the 
Muslims, but the God of Plotinus, a 
dehumanized First Principle, the Absolute, . 
a Unity in whioh all oppositions are contained 
and effaced, ineffable, unattainable for man’s 
thought, but alive m the depth of his soul. And 
this is the deeper ground for the rejection of 
their system is Islam da Ghazali, by the 
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the Najat as ‘in some ways Avicenna’s most 
brilliant book, written in a delightfully fluent 
style of the utmost clarity’, and I confess 
that this is far from being my appreciation. 

T am afraid that thus little book will add but 
littl to the glory of & man who, whatever his 
origmality, was of & stupendous learning and 
ane of the most important mediators between 
Greek learning and Western culture. 


SIMON VAN DAN BERGH 


A. K. BR. LauBTON : Persian Grammar. 
xxiv, 276 pp. C.U.P., 1953, 35s. 
The time has long been ripe for a new 

grammar of Persian which should take students 

through the forms and usages of the language 
and provide them with suitable drill at pro- 
gressive stages of their course. St. Clair-Tisdall 

did duty, m not very satisfactory fashion, for 

well over half a oentury, and towards the end 

&oquired the extraneous defects of being badly 

reproduced and expensive to buy. 

Professor Lambton's book is not cheap but 
it is very well produced, as might be expected 
from the Oambridge Press. Where the contents 
are concerned, one would like to discuss the 


work as though no other Persian Grammar had ۱ 


ever been compiled. That being impossible, let 
it be said at once that the undertaking was well 
worth the trouble and that, with some smali 
reservations to be indicated, it succeeds in its 
purpose. It will be of great use to beginners, 
and would perhaps have been even more so had 
the author taken them into her oonfldenoe and 
trusted them with & key to the exercises ; for 
tiros in Persian are usually old enough to use 
a orib with advantage and they might even 
enjoy the exercise of switching back and forth 
between the two languages. 

As a matter of convenience also, and to save 
confualon in the minds of students of all grades, 
the Persian pert might have been divided 
clearly into two distinct portions; the one 
devoted entirely to current usege, the other to 
the classical. Like other Isnguages, although 
perhaps more slowly than most, Persian has 
undergone definite changes in the course of the 
centuries, and it can no longer be maintained 
that a student trained an the Gulistin oan 
read with ease a copy of, say, Mitelaat or some 
other newspaper published in Tehran to-day. 
It is not only that subject-matter and vocabu- 
lary have changed, but aocıderioe, syntax, and 
style also. In some respects the language is in 
a more fluid state than ıt has ever been. 

- Connected with this question is that of the 
pieces selected for reading. Tho author has 
taken them all from recent prose writings, with- 
out & single passage of verse to leaven the 
mass; and Peralan poetry, surely, is worthy of 
some attention ? As a corollary, no reference is 
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mads to any aspect of prosody, poetical usage, 
or motres, so that the student who, in the words 
of the Preface, ' wiahes to read the classics’, 
will have to go elsewhere for help in reading 
Ba'di.or Hafix. 

Matters of arrangement and decisions about 
what to include or omit must be left to the 
opinions of an author. On the other hand, for 
grammars as for good newspapers, it holds true 
that though opinion is free, facts are sacred. In 
& few instances here there are lapses from the 
rule. In Appendix I a list of irregular verbe ia^ 
provided, but i$ is doubtful if the Present Stem 
&ooorded to cach always occurs. Bometimes it 
is only to be inferred from a derivative. Thus 


; آختن is conjectural as the Pres. Stem of‏ آز 
T aa given) is‏ کین (not‏ | کن the regular form‏ 
(not Lal)‏ آهنگ ۰ کندن the Pres. Stem of‏ 
is almost certainly used for the Pres. Stem of‏ 
سنج (m a fashion parallel to that of‏ آمختن 
from (yaku, which is omitted from tho list),‏ 
as well as jla ooours as the Pres.‏ سیر and‏ 


Stem of .سیر دن‎ 

In the Arabio part Professor Lambton follows 
the traditional path, with occasional slight 
aberrations. Earlier, in the part devoted to the 
Persian grammatical forms eto., there u need 
to emend one or two points concerned with the 
Arabic element. Thus (p. 141) in a footnote on 
dhala, Jis is explained as an Arabio 
verbal form used here as an adjective. Bub 
it is in fact an optative or precative meaning 
‘May He (Allah) be exalted!’ as may be 
soen in tho very common phrase Jl Jb, used 
when reference to Allah's word in the Qur'in 
is being made. On p. 171, “I hope so’, is - 
given as the equivalent of In شا ماه‎ It is 
a phrase which undoubtedly takes on the colour 
of ita context, but when & bus-oonduotor, ' 
asked to set you down at the next stop, says 
In که‎ AA, he can hardly mean ‘I hope so’. 
Similarly GL] (p. 243) can only rarely mean 


4 5, 


oo’. 

On the question of the spelling (mcldentally 
affecting the pronunciation) of Arabic words in 
Persian, several paragraphs are devoted to the 
words containmg komsa. More often than not 
the Persian disregards it, so that, to take 
instances, „l, e», مونس‎ and ملام‎ are 
normally written instead of m E> 
مونس‎ and e. Again, on the question of 
spelling, the statement is made (p. 218). that 
the final radical of the Verbal Noun of the 


Vith form is usually written | in Persian, 


D s r 
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eq. .عاشا‎ In fact it is that spelling (found 
aleo in lla) which is rare, the common form 
having هه ,ی‎ in SW, ,توالی ,تلاشی‎ ete. 
Next, in dealing with the intensive of the 
Arabio adjective (p. 200), jj.» /&nd Jye 


is &ocused of miepronounoing them as j 4-23 


and .عهول‎ In these cases tho, Perzian is 
guiltless, for the latter are the correct Arabio 
forms; the word Juda, on the other hand, 


x & corruption of دیق‎ whidh is the form 
recognized by Arabio. (In the footnote on 
p.199 طفیلی‎ should be read for .طفیل‎ The 
word has nothing to do with عولط‎ a baby’ 
—but is an adjective derrved from the name 


bound to be asked for. The appearance of the 
promised second volume, which is to contain 
voosbularies, is sure to be anticipated with 
interest as the supplement of the present one. 


RNUBEN LEVY 


RicHARD HARTMANN: Zur Wiedergabe 
turkischer Namen und Worter in den 
byzantinischen Quellen. (Abhand- 
lungen der deutschen, Akademis der 
Wissenschaften ru Berlin, Klasse für 
Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahr- 
gang, 1952, No. 6.) 12 pp. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1952. ۱ 
This is the first appreciation which 

G. Moravosik's Sprachwesis der Twrbedlker in 

den byzaniiniscken Quellen (m= Byrauisnoturoica, 

li, Budapest, 1948) reoetvos from an Onen- 

talist, long after the Byxantinists have given 

the work its well deserved praise. For them 
this abundant collection of Turkish (but also 

Arabic, Persian, and other ‘ oriental") words 

and names found in the Byxantine sources us 

in the first place & precious book of reference 
providing them with an explanation of the 
words and, where names are concerned, also 
with an identification of the persons, places, 
oto., denoted—in so far as such information 
was available in a vast, mainly orientalist, 
literature. To the orlentabkt the work moans 
something quite different, He cannot fall to be 
aware that much of this information is of 
questionable value. Professor Hartmann is 
abeolutely mght in considering as not worthy 

of mention 'identifloaons' such as, e.g. 

Porous = F'abwmna (in reality indubitebly the 

Vhder Fadlullak, 2A having boen misread as 4). 

Fortunately, often enough the original under- 
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lying the Greek rendering is sell-evident or, in 
the case of names, can be identified by the 
context, though even here much has still to be 
solved or purged of blunder, As Hartmann 
points out, Moravoskk’s work confronts the 
orientalist with the taak—and at the same 
time provides him with the means to &ooom- 
plish تم‎ studymg anew and more methodi- 
cally a material which is now available in 
admirable richness and order, with indication 
of variants and sources, and which promises to 
yleld resulta of great importance for history 
and linguistics. 
Hartmann himself offers a number of new 
and convincing identifloations. Furthermore 
he arrives, by the analysis of well identified 
forms and their comparison with others whioh 
show analogous pecularities, at general obser- 
vations on some of the ‘habits’ whioh pre- 
vailed in the rendering of foreign words by the 
Byzantines. This has already produced resulta 
most interesting in themselves and, what is 
more, shows the only way to bring some 
method into our efforts to identafy words of 
which the underlymg original is neither self. 
evident nor sufficiently suggested by the oon- 
text, With one of these penstrating and 
instructive observations, however, that on the 
alleged tendency to drop the final consonant 
(p. 9), I find it difficult to agree. The examples 
put forward do not carry weight:  l'iafoé 
for yams has been -oorrectly explained by 


Hartmann himself as due to the fact that it is . 


followed by Selim or Sultan Selim; Kadas 
for Qala’an seems to me to be due to the 
nasalixation of vowels usual in Byzantine and 
Modern Greek and causing » often to be 
written where it is out of place and musing 
where it is expected; Mwdpxov as gen. of 
Bargüg, M«M for Melik, and Maa 4 for 
Mesh Shah are all taken from Leontios 
Machairas’ chronicle (s. xv) which w written In 
Oypriot dialect, and are therefore unsuitable as 
illustrations of a trend—im any case 
the chronicle has four times Mex against that 
one Mei (for which the Ital. transl. has 
Molec N) and one M42, both probably mutilated. 
forms, and Mwdpxov and Mad (à are possibly 
oorrupdons of Mrupxoóxov and Maré. 
Finally, X«poéoyAgs testifies rather to the 
extreme weakening of b/g, vid. q/gh between 
two vowels; the Mothasis Chronica (s. xvi) 
from which ıt comes, has also MsécyAns, Le. 
Ludovioo, the son of the Doge (Beg) Andrea 
Gritti, the man after whose residence in Pera 
the Turks celled that suburb Beyoghluw. In 
Dukas’ ITacyeot = Boghaskeses we have 
obviously the same phenomenon, here even 
affecting the neighbouring vowels, just as in 
XepadyAXgs, a variant of the aforementioned 
Kkoroegoghie. 


PAUL WITTEK 
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. DONALD Keene: The J Dis- 
covery of Europe. Honda Toshiaki and 
other discoverers, 1720-1798. ix, 
246 pp., 8 illus, 1 map. London: 

- Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952, 215. 


"Dr. Keene has followed up his recent study 
of Chikamaten’s puppet-play, The Battes of 
Coxinga, with another work which should hzve 
a wider appeal and gives more scope for his 
erudito and entertaining pen. He does not 
limit himself to & study of Honds. Toshigki 
(1744-1821) and his works, but ranges wide and 
digs deep over the field of Dutch studies 

„ (Rangakw) or Western Learning in Japan tn the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries. After a pre- 
chapter on the Dutch in Japan, by 

way of a mise-en-scdne, he deals successively 
with the rise and progress of the Rangabusha 
(ht. Dutch scholars), the backwash of Baron 
Benyowaky's mischievous intrigues, and the 
odysecy of Ködayt, the most interestang of the 
l8th-oentury Japanese castaways in Siberia, 
who was received in sudienos by Catherme the 
Great, These chapters are followed by a bio- 
graphicaPaketoh of Honda Toshiaki, and a sec- 
tion entitled * The call of the West. This last 
is discamed under various appropriate headings 
such as ‘painting’, writing’, ‘solence’, 

* western way of hfe’, eto.! Then comes a dis- 
cussion of Honda's economie theories regarding 
foreign trade, population, and oolonization. 
Tho remainder of the book (pp. 159-288) is 
devoted to translations from Honda's wrrizngs, 
including most of the first half of A seoret plan 
Jor managing the country (Keisei Hisabu), and 
of the second volume of the Tales of the Wes 
(Beicki Monogatari). The translation is 
excellently done, in so far as I can judge, and 
the book 1s rounded off with a full bibliography 
and an adequate index. Right well-chosen 
Illustrations and a sketoh-map are thrown in by 
VIS SUE to TES thie ی ری‎ Book 
an attractive bargain at 214. 

Dr. Keene's work forms a most ise 
addition to our soanty stock of translations of 
this type, including D. C. Greene's ‘ Oxada’s life 
of Takano Nagahide ' (TASJ., vol. xli, part ii, 

' 1918), and B. H. Norman's Andd Shdebi and 
the دم‎ ger of Japasese feudaliem (TASJ., 
Third Series, vol. 2, 1949). It is doing no 
injustice to his two distinguished predecessors 
In this field to say that Dr. Koene's book ıs the 
most readable of the three, and I would only 
enter one oaeeat. Despite his disclaimer m the 
preface, Dr. Keene strikes me as being unduly 
hard on the behaviour (or inertia) of the Dutch 
in Japan. For example, he writes (p. 12): 
'* The pages of the factory journals kept by the 
successive directors form a dreary succession of 
business calculations, with seldom a word to 
suggest that the Dutch were living m what was 
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one of the most fascinating countries in the 
world’. But what else would one from 
the official correspondence of'& opmmerolal 
company ? To search for an account of babwki 
or of cha-no-ys, in the files of the Deshima 
Daghregister is rather Hike looking for a desortp- 
tion of the Chinese theatre or of sing-song girls 
in the ledgers of Jardme Matheson and Co. 
Dr. Keene has a penetrating discussion 
(pp. 83-7) on the triangular contest between . 
the Rangabusha, the Kangubusha (Con- 
fucianists), and the Wa- (or Kobw-) gakusha or 
Shintoists. The subject has been dealt with 
previously by Murdoch and by Van Gulik, but , 
Dr. Keene's succinct exposition of the problem 
is particularly illuminating. His chapter on 
Kodayü and the castaways is also a model of 
accurate and amusing oompression', ‘ The call 
of the West’ is discussed at considerable length 
and instances are given of the varied (and 
frequently fantastic) responses which it evoked 
among the Rangakusha. Of course, as Dr. K eene 
points out, not all of the enthuslastio admirers’ 
of European science and civilization were 
advocates of opening the ‘ closed country.’ to 
indiscrimmate foreign intercourse. Several of . 
them, including Honds Toshiaki, shared to ' 
some extent the fears voloed by ardent 
nationalists like Aoki Okikatsu in his Tomon 


- Jdeaku, published in 1804. Aoki advooated not 


only arming agamst the Russians, but tho’ 
expulsion of the Dutch from thelr cramped 
quarters on Deshima. ‘The presence of this 
Holland factory and people,’ he wrote, ‘ has 
called into bemg books Hke Kaempfer's, which 
depicts our country’s situation so well, that 
I, never having been m the Kwanto, still know ۰ 
what that district is Hke, because I have road 
this Dutch book, and so the Europeans know. 
Is it not terrible ?’ 

In 'discussmg Honda’s economic theories, 
Dr. Keene notes that ‘the discovery that 
farmers now had mata [tatami] on their floors 
drew forth the same bries of horror from . 
18th-century Japanese economists as the 
unrestrained drinking of tea by farmers did . 
from their English contemporaries’. His com- 
parison of Honda’s theories of population with 
those of Malthus and their Chinese contem- 
porary, Hung Liang-chi, is also both enter, 
taining and instructive (pp. 136—143). ۲ 

Honda's writings aro in same ways inoredibly 
nerve, even when due allowance 1s made for 
the great difference between Tokugawa 
Japanese and Z0th-oentury English thought 
and idiom. ‘ When it comes to grand edifices, 
no country in the world oan compare with 
England. There is also no country comparable 
to England in the manufacture of very fine 
thmgs. Among the articles which heve been 
imported into Japen:by the Dutch, there have 
been none more precious than the watches. 
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Some of them are so exquisite that hairs are 
spht to make them. London is oonmdered to 
produce the finest such workmanship in the 
Next comes Pans, m France, and then 

ee, in Holland. In these three 
capitals live people virtually without à peer in 
the world, who are the handsomest of men . . 
Why is اد‎ that the people of these three cities, 
who &re human beings Hke everyone else, have 
attained such excellence  * Evidently Hogarth's 
prints of ‘ Beer Street’ and ‘Gin Lane’ were 
not among the objects imported into Japan by 
the Dutch ‘ merchants of hight’ at Nagasaki. 

It would, however, be unfair to judge Honda 
by his flights of fancy alone. Dr. Keene pro- 
duces plenty of evidence to substantiate his 
contention (p. 152) that it was this receptivity 
on the part of Honda and his fellow Rangakushe 
* which made it possible for Japan alone among 
Asian nations to re to the challenge of the 
West. Perhaps Honda did go too far in his 
admiration for the West, but only by professing 
such extreme views oould he hope to shake 
Japan from her long somnolenoe and reveal to 
her the possibilities of greatness ’. 


O. E. BOXER 


C. R. Boxer: The Christian Century in 


Japan, 1549-1650. xv, 535 .pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of 
California Press, 1951. London: 
C.U.P. 1951, 58s. 6d. 


The high quality of the numerous studies of 
spemal aspects of early European relations 
with Japan which have oome from the pen of 
Professor C. R. Boxer over the past 25 years 
justified the expectation that a comprehensive 

ry by him of the ' Christian Centary ' in 
Japan would be a standard work on the 
subject. The volume which has now been pub- 
lished is, indeed, a worthy culmination of so 
much detailed scholarship and research. As 
the holder of the Camões Chair of Portuguese 
in the University of London, Professor Boxer 
oould have written & very interesting and 
valuable book solely from his extenave 
acquamtance with Portuguese sources and 
from material available ın other European 
languages, but his additional knowledge of 
Japanese provides him with a unique oom- 
bination of capacities qualifying him for the 
task he has undertaken. He has further a power 
of large-scale literary demgn and has pro- 
duced an eminently readable book in which 
vitality of ‘style ıs never overwhelmed by 
weight of learning. 

: Tbe title of the book 1s itself a challenging 
one, for it is open*to question whether there is 
is a real historical mgnificance in the conception 
of à ° Christian century ' (defined as the years 
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1548-1650) in Japan. According to Professor 
Boxer's own estimate, there were never more 
than 300,000 Christinn oonverts out of & 
population of approximately 20 million, and 
it would be possible to write a domestic history 
of Japan during thus period with no more than 
a peming reference to Christianity as a 
political or cultural factor. Nevertheless, the 
author is undoubtedly right in olarmmg that 
the period was ‘ decumve for the development 
of Japen’s relations with the West ۲, Had early 
Japenese-European relations been purely 
commercial and uncomplicated by the mis- 
monary propagation of Christianity, it uw 
probable, as Professor Boxer puts it, that 
‘ Tokugawa Japan would not have retired into 
its isolationist shell’. Fear of a Chnstaan 
‘ fifth column ’ was oertainly not the sole cause 
of the seclusion policy ; there were in any case 
important factors making for restriction of 
foreign intercourse and a static order of society. 
But there were also strong forces tending in the 
opposite direction, and ıt appears that only the 
preocoupation of the Tokugawa oourt with 
what it regarded as the menace of Christian 
influence finally tipped the scales in favour of 
the total exclusion of Europeans from Japan 
exoepb for the rigorously segregated Dutch 
outpost at Deshima. 

By the 18th century Japan was the most 
self-secluded of all Asian countries, yet in the 
second half of the 16th it had seemed the most 
accessible to European influence and the most 
receptive for the ‘propagation of the Christan 
religion. Conditions there were, indeed, for a 
while, as Professor Boxer points out, exoep- 
tionally favourable from a mismonary point 
of view. In the Indian Ocean the Portuguese 
were invaders and oonquerors pursuing a 
hereditary vendetta agamst Islam; in Hindu 
Indis thedr religious propaganda was impeded 
by the barriers of caste; in China of the Ming 


dynasty, dominated by Confucian orthodoxy, . 


they were confronted by an impregnable pride 
and self-sufficiency. In Japan, on the other 
hand, the Portuguese arnved as friendly 
traders without armed power, and at & time 
when Buddhiam was in deohne and the 
Confucianism of the kangakwska not yet estab- 
lished, there was no strong ideological resis- 
tance. Japan became dependent on the 
Portuguese merchants for trade with China, 
because the Chinese government had pro- 
hibited direct oommeroial relations in retalha- 
ton for the raids of the wako, or Japanese 
corsairs, and the Jesuits were able to make use 
of this commanding eoonomio position of their 
compatriots to obtam toleration for their 
musmonary activities. But this advantage 
diminished with the turn of the oentury, partly 
because the unifloation of Japan under first 
Hideyoshi and afterwards Iyeyasu involved 
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the elimination of the wako and removal of the 
main obstacle (after Hideyoehi's Korean war) 
to direct Japan-Chins trade; partly siso 
because the Dutch and English arrived m Far 
Eastern waters as commercial rivals of the 
Portuguese. When the Portuguese commercial 
monopoly had bean lost, the very success of 
the Catholio mismonaries in making converts 
became a liability, for the strength of the 
Christian community, and its links with the 
power which held (after the union of Portugal 
and Spain) both Maceo and the Philippines, 
aroused fear and suspicion in those who 
operated the newly restored and still pre- 
carious central government of Japan. Above 
all, the spread of Christianity among Tonin, 
or unemployed  ex-samurez dangerously 
numerous in Japen after the close of the epoch 
of ohronio civil wars, alarmed Tyeyasu and his 
successors, and the fatal anta Christan edict 
of 1614 was probebly related, to a greater 
degree than Professor Boxer recognizes, to the 
existence of a Christian element in the opposi- 
tion which ralied round Hideyori in Osaka. 
The later official hostility to Christianity was 
marked by blind prejudices and adherence to 
the example of Iyeyasu, whose precepts were 
law to the dynasty of the Tokugaws shoguns, 
but m Iyeyssu himself, who was no fool and 
had for a while shown favour to the mis- 
slonaries, it is reasonable to assume the 
working of reasoned political calonlation, even 
though of an excessrvely nervous kind. 

The sombre story of the persecution which 
destroyed the Christian Church in Japan 
(except for a small ' underground ' remnant) is 
told by the &uthor with much new material 
and with a due respect for the devotion of 
zealots whose faith he hrmself does not share. 
In our time, which has seen the arts of torture 
and eníoroed recantation oarmed to new 
heights of efficiency, there is a spemal technical 
interest in the methods of one of the most 
. systematic and successful persecutions which 
history records. The Japanese of the 17th 
century were ignorant of the posmbilities of 
‘oonveyor’ interrogation as practised in 
Russis to-day, but they did very well with the 
torture known as ana-isurushs, which, as the 
Dutch factor at Hirado was assured by sur- 
vivors of it, was ' wholly unsoffereble’. Six 
hours of this horror obtained the apostasy of 
the Jesus Provinaiad Christovko Ferrara. On 
the other hand, & Japanese woman convert 
endured it for fourteen days and died without 
recanting. Such constancy adds glory to the 
human race and makes one doubt whether 
coercion of the individual oan over be as 
irresistible as George Orwell would have us 
believe. But the Japanese persecution, unlike 
that whioh afflicted the Church under the 
Roman empire, was succesful m achieving a 
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virtual extirpation of Christianity in spite of 
many martyrdoms, and the only resanche of 
history for this defeat was that the seclusion 
polloy, of which the persecution was a part, 
left Japan helpless two centuries later before 
the new ‘ black ships ' of Commodore Perry. 


G. Y. HUDSON 


W. Q. BzasLEY: Great Britain and the 


Opening of Japan, 1834-1858. xir, 
227 pp. London: Luxac, 1961, 21s. 


Dr. Beaaley’s book is to be weloomed as an 
able piece of research which may be regarded as 
one of the agreeable first-fruita, in the field of 
Japanese studies, of the implementation of the 


report of the Scarbrough Commission. It is: 


a carefully constructed, well-documented, and 
interesting account of the development of 
Britsh policy towards Japan from the &boli- 
tion of the East India Company's monopoly of 


the China trade in 1884 until the conclusion of ' 


a commercial treaty ın 1858. 

In a brief account of early English attempts 
to establish trade relations with Japan, oom- 
mencing with the unsuccessful venture of the 
Enghsh ‘factory’ st Hirado from 1618 to 
1628, Dr. Beasley shows that, although the 
Rest India Company at intervals during the 
17th century made attempts to break through 
the seclusion policy of Japan, from the year 
1700 onwards neither the Company nor the 
‘country’ merchants displayed any strong 
interest in trade with the Far Rast until the 
closing decades of the 18th century. Then, for 
& variety of reasons both political and 
economic, attention was turned to develop- 
ment of trade with Ching, and successes m 
Canton led to a desire for further expansion in 
Eastern Ada, thus reviving an interest in 
Japan. 

But the resulte of overtures made by 
British merchants between about 1790 and 
1880 were not enoouraging ; and it cannot be 
said that there was any persistent drive, public 
or private, to overcome the obstacles presen 
by the reluotanoe of the Japanese and the 
rivalry of the Dutch. The East India Oom- 
peny was lukewarm, and even the energetio 
Raffles, who managed to get British ships to 
Japan under the Company's colours in 1818 
and 1814, admitted that the Japan trade was 
not especially promising. 

Dr. Beasley shows that responsible offidials 
of the Company thought that the opening of 
Japan was & desirable objective, but not an 
important one; and s similar line was taken 
by the British government. It might be argued 
that this was because of preoccupation with the 
war in Europe, but even when, with the end of 
the war, the government was free to tum its 
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attention to commercial mterests in the East 


there was no widespread demand for action 
. about Japan. When, in 1834, the Oompany’s 
monopoly having been abolished, it became 


* Palmerston’s polioy towards Japen—if his 
attitude can be so desoribed—was one which 
involved the minimum of polttacal and diplo- 
matic risk. In this it paralleled that of the 
East Indis Company before 1884 '. 

The truth is that trade with Japan did not 
offer any prospect, or at least any early 
prospect, of great profits to English merchants. 
Japan was not & good market for staple 
English exports such as woollens, nor oould 1t 
supply in quantity oommoditzes desired by 
Western countries. Even the Japan trade of 
the Dutch, who held a favoured position, was 
smali and, report said, diminishing. In Chma, 
on the other hand, there was already a valuable 
trade, which the Bntash government felt, if 
reluctantly, obliged to protect by sending to 
Canton a Chief Superintendent of Trade with 
quasi-diplomatio status. Yet this trade, 
though Important, was 1l-balanoced, since the 
value of Imports from Chins was much greater 
than the value of exports to China, and there- 
fore called for payments in gold or silver. It 
was to dimmish this adverse balance that 
opium was brought to China, and it was 
Chinese attempts to suppress this traffic that, 
added to & general discontent with conditions 
imposed upon British traders led to the 
so-called Oprum War. In this conflict British 
victory was rapid and complete. The peace 
treaties of 1842 and 1843 obliged China to open 
her porta to foreign trade. Thereafter, although 
the purely mercantile reasons for openmg trade 
with Japan remained unimportant, the position 
of Great Britain in Eastern Asia was, as 
Dr. Beasley shows, radically altered. The 
British government, through its official 
representatives in China, must now play & part 
‘in what seamed to be & new phase of British 
expansion in the Far East '. 

Thus, though in fact there was still even as 
late as 1852 ttle interest displayed by British 
merchants and little enthusiasm felt by the 
British government for active measures to 
open trade with Japan, the Japanese thom- 
selves not unnaturally were much alarmed by 
the ease with which China had been forced 'to 
open her ports. In an extremely interesting 
chapter Dr. Beasley traces the pert played by 
the Opium War in the history of Anglo- 
"Japanese relations, He describes the develop- 
ment of various sohools of opinion withm 
Japan as to the course of action which should 
be taken. ‘ The Japanese were convinced that 
Britain was preparing aggressive action against 


-Japan. The same opinion wes held in some 


& 
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parts of Europe. British records of the period, 
however, provide no evidence of any sudden 
development of interest in that country.’ 
This curious aspect of AngloJapanese 
relations has, of course, been notloed by 
students of the last phase of the Tokugawa 
régime, but Dr. Beasley's thoughtful trest- 
ment adds & great deal to our knowledge. It 
provides & valuable detailed commentary upon 
the nature of British imperialism m the 
mid-19th century, which was, as he suggests, 
'lems & matter of mtentions than of unpre- 
meditated resulta, of a gradual and often 


unwillmg assumption of political authority as 


. the only way of providing the law and order 


in which trade might flourish '., It shows us 
international affairs conducted not by bold 
foresight and vigorous planning, but on an 
almost day-to-day basis by statesmen whose 
chief anxiety is not to commit themselves too 
far. It brings out an ironioal situation, in 
which the American expedition to Japan of 
1852-4 appears as a determined exercise of 
aggressive power in striking contrast to the 
caution and hesitation of the British govern- 
ment Perry made it clear to the Japanese 
negotiators that they must choose between 
& treaty and & declaration of war, whereas 
Brith representatives were forbidden to 
resort to force or coercion of any kind in their 
dealings with Japan. 

Nevertheless, however benevolent were the 
intentions of the British government, the 
Japanese leaders were almost unanimous in 
regarding the British attack upon Chma as 
part of 2 programme of expansion which would 
presently endanger their own country. This 
mistaken belief certamly influenced Japanese 
policy, both before and after Perry’s visit. 
Dr. Beasley puts the case clearly in his final 
paragraph, saying that ' in fact, by convincing 
many Japenese statesmen that only... 
organisation on Western lines could pre 
serve their country’s independence . . . British 
policy, both before and after 1858, played an 
important part ın determining the nature and 
objectives of the new Japan’. 

The foregoing comments concern only the 
main theme of Dr. Beasley’s study, but it 
should be added that ıt contams much other 
material relevant to the general question of 
the development of British policy in Eastern 
Asia Beside throwmg some light upon the , 
haphaxard course of British imperialism, it 
serves & useful purpose in correcting & common 
error of perspective whioh, derrving from the 
spectacular character of Perry’s expedition, 
gives rise to an assumption that it was tho 
unaided diplomacy of the United States that 
brought about the opening of Japan. It is one 
of the anomalies of history that the Com- 
modore's task was made easier, if not easy, by 
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Japanese fears of Great Britain and Russia, 
neither of which powers had at that time such 
sinister designs as were ascribed to them both. 

Two smell queries ii conclusion: surely the 
excellent Mr. Harris's first name was Townsend, 
not Townshend? And would it not perhaps 
have been worth while, without departing too 
much from the main Hne of argument, to pay 
a little more attention to the fear of Russis as 
an element in the formation of Japanese policy 
during the period considered? In point of 
time it was the Russian descents upen the 
Kurlles at the end of the 18th oentury that 
first disclosed to the Japanese the weakness of 
their defences, though it must be admitted 
that the vist of H.M.S. Phaton to Nagasaki in 
1808 caused them even greater alarm. But 
after all it was Russian, not British expansion 
in Asia that in the long run threatened the 


safety of Japan. 


1 


G. B. SANSOM 


E. E. EvaNs-ParrOHARD : Kinship and 
Marriage qmong the Nuer. xi, 183 pp., 
9 plates, 9 maps and figs. Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1951, 15s. 


Professor Evans-Pritchard continues here 
the publiostion of his material on the Nuer of 
the Southern Sudan. His first book on this 
people, The Nuer (1940), dealt with economic 
life, eoology, the political system, the lineage 
system, and the age-set system. The present 
book covers, in ftve chapters, kinship 
local community, marriage prohibitions and 
incest, marriage, the family, and kinship. The 
reader will do well to bear'in mind that the 
Nuer are a highly segmented people, and that, 
as Professor Evans-Pritchard says, ‘ they are 
divided into & number of tribes, the largest 
political groups of their society, and these 
tribes are segmented into sectaons and sub- 
sections structurally to the 
segments, or lineages, of the-clans dominant in 
each tribal territory ’ (p. v). 

The Nuer ' table of marriage prohibitions’ 
ia given as follows: ‘ marriage is not permitted 
between olansfolk, close cognates, close 
maternal kinsfolk, kinafolk by adoption, close 
afines, and persons who stand to one another 
as fathers and daughters in the age-set system ° 
(p. 80). The last means that a man may not 
marry the daughter of an age-mate because 
such persons are as father to daughter in the 
age-ect system. .Agnatic kinship, though 
` recognized by some clans, is not a bar to 
marriage, as such ‘relationship is considered 
to be very distant and, in any case, the 
ancestor of the fraternal clans is beheved to 
have but an ox in twain to permit intermarriage 
between the descendants of his sons’ (p. 30). 
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This cutting of an animal to regularixe marriage 
oocurs among the Northern Nilo-Hamites, 
notably the Bari, Kakwa, Pojulu, ‘and 
Nyangbera. It is interesting to note that olan- 
exogamy depends on symbols expreabed in the 
' spear-names’ of clans, and a man may not 
marry s woman of a clan with the same spear- 
name as his own. (Nuer clans are not totemio.) 
A fé&ture of Nuer society is the somewhat 
extensive praotzoe of concubinage: unmarried ' 
women live as concubines, ther offspring 
becoming the legal children of ther lovers 
through payment of cattle to the parents of the 
women. The marriage prohibitions apply also 
to concubmage. The subject of incest is dis- 
cussed at length, and the author concludes that 
‘ the incest prohibition is derived from a social 
definition of kmahtp ’, for incestuous relations 
are not defined in terms of consanguinity alone ; 
there are varying degrees of it, and ita oon- 
sequences may be averted by s&crifioe. 

When he comes to the nature and funotions 
of bride-wealth, ‘Professor Evans-Pritchard 
considers that the stabjlixmg effect, though 
present, is hmited. On divoroe, if there are no 
children, áll the bride-cattle must be returned, 
with certain customary exceptions ; but amoo 
no marriage is complete till a child 1s born, 
there is here not properly & divoroe, and till the 
birth of « child the wife belongs to her own kin 
and not to her.husband's, who must pay oom- 
pensation for homicide if she dies whan her 
first child is born. Thus, at this stage the brido- 
cattle are not dispersed m osse they have to be, 
returned. Aoocarding to Professor Evans. 
Pritohard, divorce is rare after the birth of the 
first child, and hardly oocurs after the birth of 
the second ; so, he concludes, fear of having to 
repay cattle cannot be a very powerful deter- 
rent to drvoroe. The' basis of marrtel stability 
is, in fact, what the Nandi call comet, or good 
will, mutual good’ relations, and so forth, 
remforoed by moral and legal norms. it is not - 
quite correct to regard this as merely a stato- 
ment of the obvious. It oertamly would be a 


rong view in the osse of the Nandi, among 


whom the concep’ of comet (an' untranslatable 
word) has a definite connotation in Nandi social 
relations—it is not simply ‘liking’, which is 


them indicates that they have the ides. 

This brings us to the problem of the nature 
of divorce, as well as of the stability of 
marnage. Professor Evans-Pritchard’s argu- 
ment is that marriage is not complete till & 
child has been born. To the Nandi also, the 
birth of & child completes the marriage, and 
whether or not the payment of bride-wealth 
has been completed, thers can be no divorce ; not 
even death dissolves it. This is the same among 
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the Nuer (p. 112), and thus it would seem thai, 
logically, marriage cannot be dissolved by 
divoroe after it has been completed by the 
birth of a child. Professor Evans-Pritchard is 
therefore right m rejecting the use of the term 
‘ divorce’ as applied to a separation before 
a child has been born, because there has been 


no marriage to break up. But if the completed. 


marriage is indmmoluble, how then oan there 
be a divoroe after the birth of even one child ? 
This, of oourse, does not mean that every 
marriage is stable: 16 means only that it oan- 
not be broken up, though there may be & 
seperation, the result of whioh is that the wife 
may live with someone else and bear children 
to her husband’s name, but be unable to 
remarry. When Professor Evans-Pritchard 
speaks of the payment of cattle as a recogni- 
tion of stability—the fact that a man has cattle 
with which he oan marry indicates that he has 
at least one of the qualities of a good husband— 
he is not only referring to an essential factor in 
marriage, but is streesing the place of oattle in 
the life of & people like the Nuer who, as he 
says, ‘cannot live-for long without cattle’ 
(p. 27). 

Other forms of union oocur. One is the 
marriage of one woman with another, when, 
as among the,Nandi, the female husband has 


" the legal status of a husband and father (p. 108). 


SE 


Another is what he calle ghost-marriage, in 
which & kinsman of & man who dies without 


"legal male heirs takes a wife to the name of the 


dead man, the lega! husbend being the ghost of 
the dead man (p. 109). The children of a widow 
born after the husband's death count as his, no 
matter who their genitor may be; and, as 
among the Nandi, a widow oannot remarry. 
There is an interesting difference of status 
between the brother of à dead man who lives 
with the widow, and a man with whom a widow 
lives who Îs not one of her husband's kin: the 
former has & legal status, the latter has not. 
This book is one of the best that Professor 
Evans-Pritchard has written. It tells clearly 
and concisely. tt is necessary to know 
about the subj and is thus eminently 
readable. The descriptive parts, such as the 
&ooount of courtship and marriage (p. 49 seq.) 


and family life (p. 124 seq.) produce a vivid 
picture of the events and actions they describe, 


and the reader can almost imagine himself 
"watahmg what is going on. 

One notes the complete absence of y for the 
velar nasal, which Professor Evans-Pritohard 
writes both ng and ng’. A slightly longer index 
would have been helpful and a table of 

terma would have been useful, 
though posmbly the statement on p. 171 that 
' even within the family and close kin Nuer use 


kinship terms so unprecisely that it is only 
possible to know more or less, when one hears 
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a term used, the type of relationship referred 
to’ , may have led the author to think that a 
list of terms would bê unprofitable and merely 


whioh they have to ring the same changes 
whether rela is more or leas remote 


(p. 178) is surely not peculiar to the Nuer. 
Q. W. B. HUMTINGFORD 


A. M. Jonas and L. KowBz: The Ioia 
Dance Old Style.. London: Longmans, 
Green & ., for African Music 
Society, 1952, 8s. 6d. 


In contributing to a well doonmented field of : 


study & writer may usual assume that he 


established by precedent. He may either 
express himself wholly within this ‘ standard 
form' or, if wishing to diverge from it in 
terminology or technique, make clear his points 
of divergence from the established ‘ standard 
form ۰ 

In the fresh 2010 of African muslo, however, 
neither oan he readily aseces his audience, nor 
yet work within a fully developed ' standard 
form’. 

D. H. Varley’s and A. P. Merriam's biblio-: 


graphies of articles and books with some . 


bearing on African muaio list roughly 1,000 
items. Apart from the majority, which make 
only passing reference to the subject or are of 


-tho travellers’-tale variety, the few serious oon- 


tributions treat largely of Instruments or scales, 
In his -own provinoe of polyrhythmio per- 
formance technique the Rev. A. M. Jones oan 
hardly be said to have much preobdent bemde 
his own earlier articles. 

In The Icila Dance Old Styles ho successfully 
addresses a necessarily varied sudience— 
primarily, one assumes, the African Musio 
Boolety (his publishers), whose membership 
includes anthropologists, musinans and mum- 


ıoologista, miiesionaries, and other workers 


among Afroana, and a wide range of interested 
amateurs whose choice accentuates either the 
' African ' or the ‘ Musio ' in varymg degree. 

As the language and layout chosen is simple 
and direct, with divergences from general 
musioal ‘ standard form ' clearly explained, the 
lay readers appreciation of this otherwise 
incoherently complex art form will be enhanced, ` 
while the detailed rhythmic analyses form an 
original contribution to musioology. 

Mr. Jones describes the place of the Tolla in 
tribal hfe and the inter-action of rts con- 
stitaent parts: when, where, and why it is 
performed, and by whom and for whom. This 


: 20 


1 
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careful plotting of the interdependence of 
music and drumming, drumming and danoe- 
steps, drums and their players and makers, 
forms an mtelligent framework for the writer's 
expert excursion mto ‘how’ it is performed. 
The latter entails analyais of its choreography 
and form, its auditory and kinssthetc oom- 
ponents and, particularly, the specialized 
techniques underlying the actual performance 
of polyrhythmio drumming, where Mr. Jones’ 
partnership with one of the specialists, 
“Mr. Kombe, has proved extremely fruitful. 

The Icila is performed out of doors at night, 
among the Lala tribe of Northern Rhodesia 
with which Mr. Jones has been intimately oon- 
nected for some twenty years. A cirole of active 
dancers, of which male and female each oon- 
stitute & semicirole, with less active members 
grouped behind their respective sex, contribute 
-an antiphonal chorus to a cantor’s solo and 
provide a hand-clap against the basio three- 
.drum croes-rhythm while each semicircle 
alternately performs the steps and movements 
of the dance, 

Though makmg use of European musical 
notation and terminology for the benefit of his 
readers, Mr. Jones shows his awareness of its 
limitations, and it ıs clear that his own intamate 
knowledge of and feeling for Lala muaio is 
more that of a participant than of a dis- 
interested spectator. 

Bystems for the notation of mumo are 
generally an attempt to symbolize visually an 
inferred minimum number of its components 
for one of two purposes: (1) to aid exponents 
versed m the required idiom and technique in 
simulating the omgmal performance (or the 
compoeer's intentions); or (2) to serve as 
& oonvenient diagram through which one or 
more of the abstracted components such as 
pitch, length, and stress can be further 
explained or analysed. The need for the first of 
such notations for African musio is question- 
able since the very nature of the music is 
spontaneous rather than reproductive. As long 
as there are spontaneous creators they will have 
need of no score, and score readers, on the other 
hand, can never achieve spontaneity. 

Mr. Jones’ slightly amended staff-notation is 
of the second type. Despite the disadvantage 
of inferred tempered-semitone soaling and 
unwieldy duration units, it provides the most 
readily readable diagrams. His abstractions in 
this medium successfully ilustrate his descrip- 
tion, analyms, and oonaluzions. His chosen 
method of staggering bar-lines for poly- 
rhythmio scoring could well be applied in the 
transcription of Latm-American music, where 
tie-signs and accents are frequently made to 
serve overtime in the normal perallel-berred 
notation. 

The song of the Iofla being carefully tran- 
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scribed, its form, rhythm, style, and manner of 
performance is described, and the text/melody 
relationship between syllable and main-beat, 
speech-tane and song-pitch is traced. The song 
is & straightforward example of solo/chorus 
antiphony such as found elsewhere in Africa, 
in the folk musio of other" continents, and in 
our own musical past. As mentioned by 
E. M. von Hornbostel in earlier work orf East 
African mumo, a varying degree of overlap 
between solo and chorus, when the second part 
begins before the first has ended, seems to oocur 
frequently and widely in Africa. Besides 
suggesting a simple form of polyphony this 
overlap sometimes appears to set up an elemen-' 
tary vocal polyrhythm when the second part 
takes a different and independent main-beat 
from the first. 

In gome of the manuscripta of Josquin des 
Près and of other 16th-oentury polyphonista it 
is interesting to note examples of canonic 
imitation and mensuration canon ‘which might, 
in actual performance, have achieved a mmilar 
crossing of main-beata, though there is no 
evidence of its development m subsequent 
European polyphony. 

It appears unlikely, however, that mmple 
vooal overlap could be genealogioally related 
to the highly developed instrumental cross- 
rhythms such as those af the Icila. It is in this 
latter fleld where Mr. Jones and Mr. Kombe 
make their greatest contribution. 

From studying the relations between the 
four oroseed rhythms of the Idila Mr. Jones 

a ' fundamental principle of- cross- 
rhythms’. Drum 1 playa a simple foundation 
against which Drum 2 supplies another rhythm 
with different main-beats. Drum 8’improvises 
a more complex pattern, at variance with both ` 
1 and 2, while the handolaps coincide with one 
of the drums’ main-beats and space oüt.the 
words of the song. 

The performers apparently have a feeling for 
the correct oo-ordination of these cross- 
rhythms but are unable to explain how it is 


drumming 

ooveréd what he calls tho ‘ off-hand technique ' 
whereby these seperate rhythms possibly keep - 
in step. Drum 8's variations and stunts are 
played by the right hand while the left keeps 
up a regular pulse, alternate beats coinciding 
with every third left hand beat of Drum 1, 
whether stressed or upstressed. A similar off- 
hand linkage is shown between Drum 2 
and Drum 1. Further evidence that this 
linkage underlies the performers’ feeling for 
co-ordination is their insistence upon using 
the correct hand for each beat throughout the 
performance. P. R. Kirby has noted a similar 
insistence upon correct ‘fingering’ in poly- 
rhythmic Mbila (xylophone) performance 
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among the Venda. The Lala and other 
drumming Africans have, in addition, a oon- 
nolesenr’s ear for subtle timbre distinctions 
when the drum-head is struck in different 
places and with different perta of the hand. The 
practice of using nonsense syllables for teaching 
rhythm patterns has aleo been mentioned by 
J. F. Oarrington in connexon with West 
Afridan drumming. 

In dealing with complex polyrhythmic musto 
of this kind t is evident that individual per- 
formance technique cannot be disregarded, and 
that Mr. Jones’ approach to the mudo from this 
angle ıs a fruitful one. Without an intimate 
study of its constituent parts, an adequate 
analysis of the whole oould not be achieved. 
Mr. Joneq’ improvised apparatus for registering 
left- and right-handed beats seperately has, 
despite ita crudity, proved helpful as a tech- 
nique-recording device. Phono-photographio 
methods, suoh as have usefully bean applied to 
folk musio in the Americas, cannot alone deal 
sufficiently mtimately, in my opinion, with the 
many individual and interdependent perform- 
anco techniques involved in African tribal 
dancing, though they are invaluable for the 
study of pitch, timbre, and the ‘rhythm oom- 
plex of the resultant whole. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Jones’ and 
Mr. Kombe's work on Lala polyrhythm will 
inspire detailed study of the mualo of other 
indrvidual tribes and possibly oombet the 
tendency, common among writers in this feld, 
to cover too many tribes too generally. 


D. K. RYOROYT 


Hewat Puaro: Les Pygmées du Congo 
belge, par Paul Schebesta. 432 pp., 
30 ilus, 20 figa. in text, 1 map. 
Institut Royal Colonial Belge, Section 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
Mémoires tome xxvi, fasc. 2. 
Brussels: Inst. Roy. Ool. Belge, 1952. 
A new yersion in French of Professor 

Bohebesta’s work on the Pygmies of the Congo 

is very weloome, and forms a good introduction 

to what the author calls ‘ the most interesting 
and in all probability the most &naient of the 
peoples of Africa’. Schebesta divides the 

Pygmies into two main groups: (A) the 

Pygmies proper or 'Pygmides' of the Ituri 

Forest (Bambutl) and of Gaboon and 

Cameroon ; and (B) Pygmoids, who have left 

the forest and mixed with negroes of (a) French 

Congo and the Ubangi (Babinga), (5) the Congo 

bend (Batswa), and (c) the Lake Region— 

Kivu, Ruanda, Tanganyiks (Batwa). In this 

connexion the statements on Pygmy group- 

nomenclature on pp. 54—7 are important, 
The book is in three perta. The first deals 
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with the distribution, geographical setting, and 
phymcal characters of the Pygmies (pp. 9-01). 
The second includes various aspects of ethno- 
graphy : eoonomio life (pp. 98-206), social 


(pp. 299-368). 
account of the Pygmy languages (pp. 508—401). 
The book ends with & summary of the Pygmy 
problem, a table of phymoa] meesurements, 
and & bibliography of three and a half pages. 


negrillo, whioh he feels supporté the theory (in 
his view untenable) that the Pygmies are 
merely degenerate negroes. The true Pygmies 
or Bambuti are, he says, summing up the 
results of his study, ‘ upe population raciale- 
ment, cultarellement et hinguutiquement auto- - 
nome... Il est erroné de voir en elle le próduit 
de la dégénérescence de tels ou tels Négrea" 
(p. 406). ` 

Eoonomio lrfe is described in detail and the 
peinapel weapons, utensils, and clothmg are. 
illustrated by excellent drawings Spears, of 
negro origin, are used by some Pygmies and 
Pygmoids, though the bow is ther ohief 
weapon; and it is where the Bambuti hunt 
elephant for the Negroes that spears are found 
in the greatest number. Though very fond of 
honey, the Pygmies do not appear to make 
honey-berrels but use axes to, cut out the 
honey from trees in which the bees have 
swarmed. They are also fond of tobacco which 
they smoke in pipes of their own devising ' 
(according to Schebesta), made fror the mid- 
rib of banana leaves, They also smoke olay 
pipes of negro origin, and Indian hamp in 
bamboo water-pipes They have no lrrestock, 
exoept dogs obtained from the Negroes, and 
they do not cultivate. Food consists of meat, 
fish, white anta, honey, and wild vegetables 
and fruits. Hunting is described on pp. 110-148. 
Social organization is described somewhat 
vaguely. The basio unit, if one may use such 
a phrase, is the ‘ local group ’ living £n encamp- 
ments of varying size, normally from two to 
twelve huts; ang a number of ' local groupes’ 
forms a 'oommunity' oemented by ties of 
kmahrp and economic activities, For this 
‘ community ' the author has adopted the word 
‘ parentèlo ’ [the Latin word parestela means 
' relationship '] and the normal local group is 
sald to consist of one ‘ parentéle ’ which under 
the obnirol of an elder who both chooses the 
site of the encampment and decides on ihe 


‘length of the stay there. It is said thet dis- 


tmotion between paternal and maternal 
‘ parentdles’ is important, and that between 
'parentéles' allied by marriage there are 
and chimpanzee being the commonest totems) 
but, says Bohebesta; the oonoeps of the clan is 
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of alight importance: it is only groups of. 
* parentdles ' shat count (p. 219). Yet on p. 7 ' 
he says that “la parentale ost aussi ما‎ olan, mais 
vu sous un autre angle. Tout olan s'esi 
developpó en partant d'une perentéle, et 
nombreux sont ceux qui la dépassent. Les clans 
ou parentàles riches en hommes se divisent en 
sous-clans et eous-parentáles '. Où p. 295 the 
' parentale ' is said to be an exogamous group. 
The whole account i$ far from clear, and needs 
documentation. from genealogies and descrip- 
tions of actual aituataons so that the ‘proper 
interrelations of these two groupings can be 
seen, The elders of the ‘ parentdles’ are the 
legal authorities but, again, it is nob clear to 
what extent each acta on his own or in concert 
with the body of elders of his own ‘ perentàle ' ; 
nor are we told how their authority is main- 
tained or even how they acquire their position. 
It seems that the exogamy of the ‘ parentéle ' 
is the only bar to marriage, but there is nb olear 
indication as to either the limita of this 
exogamy or as to how far kinship enters into 
the regulation of marriage. The subject of 
kinship, indeed, hardly comes into the book: 
no relationship terms are given, and the 


r 
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it Is defective in the account of social organiza- 
tion, we are given a general pioture of a most 


interesting people, forming a valuable contribu- 
tion to African studies. Misprints seem to be 


few, though in the Index, after Aardvark, 
orgoteropus should be oryoteropus. 
G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


Islam 4n. 


J. SPENOHR TRIMINGHAM : 
Ethiopia. xv, 299 pp. London: 
O.U.P., 1952, 25s. 


This is the first comprehertalve account of 
Islam in Ethiopia providing a general introduo- 
tion to the country and its people, a detailed 
historica] investigation of the canflict between 
Islam and Christianity in Ethiopia from the 
earliest times to the present Emperor Haile 
Sellasaie, an outline of the tribal distribution of 
Islam in, this large area and, finally, an 
analysis of the special characteristics of Ialam 
in Ethiopia. Mr. Trimingham, through his 
previous work on Islam in Africa, is well 
qualified to undertake this pioneering task 
- which he has discharged with conspicuous 


impression left is that the Pygmies, like the' success. His handlmg of Ar&bio, Ethiopic, and 


Hadxapi Bushmen of Tanganyika Territory, 
have no kinship system. Further enlighten- 
ment on this would be weloome. 

The strength bf the book Hes in its detailed 
account of the life and economic activities of 
the Pygmy groups; its weakness, in the 
section with social 
though there is a good account of f In 
his section on religion the author devotes a 
good deal of space to the belief in a God, but 
has not so much to say about the ancestor cult, 
possibly because, as he conjectures, it may have 
been borrowed ‘largely from the Negroes. 

The book ends with a short analyais of the 
languages spoken by the Pygmies, from whioh 
it appears that while some of them, like the 
Batwa of Ruanda, speak the language of their 
neighbours, there is reason to believe in the 
oxtstence of & genuine Pygmy language. Some 
of the pointers that led the to this oon- 
clusion are: (1) words are divided into two 
olassos of animates and inanimates, a division 
which he claims to be neither Bantu nor 
Budanio; (2) the formation of thé genitive, 
poesessive, and plural is determined by this 
two-class division; (8) the extenarve use of 
defective verbs as auxilianes, ‘ qui de plus se 
réduisent par usure au rôle d’affixes, [et] 
souligne également le caracióre original des ces 
langues’ (his itaHos) ; (4) the phonetic charac- 
teristics; (5) the occurrence of non-negro 
words in the vocabulary. 

Tho Institut Royal Colonial Belge has done 
well to produce this translation, for it oon- 
e and een d 


European sources is improsstve and has 
resulted in as full and balanced a picture as 
one oan hope for. 

Between the 8th and Ist oentury B.o, there 
was a constant flow of immigrants from 
South-West Arabia into what we now call 
Eritrea and the Tigre province of Northern 
Ethiopia. The new imunigranta quickly left 
the hospitable coastal strip and settled on 
the plateau whose olimatio and other oon. 
ditions closely resembled those in their country 
of origin. From the fasion of Hamites with the 
Bouth Arabian ta. there arose the 
Aksumite people with its Semitic institutions 
and political organization, and Semitic tongue. 
The contact with Arabis was renewed by the 
Aksumite conquest of Yaman, under tho 
viceroy Abraha, in the 6th omtury. Later, 
Muhammad himself advised some of his 
earliest followers suffering from persecution by 
the Quraysh to move, at least temporarily, into 
the country of the Wafatehi.! A eecaped 
the initial impulse of the jihad, but the isola- 
Hon brought about by the Islamic conquests 
has had lasting consequences for the course of 
Ethiopian history and the shaping of the 
national character. (While there existed 
sporadic contacts with the Islamixed inhabi- 
tants of the ooestal region and the Dahlak 
islands, it was not until the re-establishment of 
the Solomonid dynasty in the 18th oentury 


. that the long conflict with the Sultanates of 


o loanwords in Arabio 
discussed by Noeldeke, 


1 Most of the Ethi 
have been collected 
Neue Beitraege. 
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Ifat and Adal began. The whole of the south- 
eastern slopes of Ethiopia came under more or 
lees effective Muslim rule: Harar became in the 
course of tame a centre of Islamio culture and 
& olearmg house for commerce between the 
Christian plateau and the Muslim lowlands. 
Yet, while there wore many hostile expeditions 
and attacks, Abyssinia proper with its national 
institutions, its peculiar form of monophysite 
Christianity, was hardly affected by all those 
conflicts along its fringes. , Islam became a 
reality to the country as a whole only 
durmg the brief but immensely affective 
invasion of Ahmad Gran, who succeeded in 
oonquermg vast parts of Abyssinia. We are 
fortunate in having an excellent source for the 
history of this oonquest in Shih&b ad-Din's 
Putth al-Habatha, Even after this onslaught 
had been successfully repulsed, with European 
aid, the menace of Islam was over present 
in Ethiopia: Galla invasions, Turks, and 
Egyptians made their impact on the Ife of the 
country. But it must be stressed that this 
impact was always strictly limited in quality 
and scope. In the centre of Abyssinia there 
was complete continuity of the curiously 
Bemitixed Christian culture. Like Judaism, 
Ethiopian Christianity had beoome & way of 
life, a cultural expression rather than a 
religious and theological systam. It was, in 
fact, as Mr. Trimingham so well says, a fossil 
embodying the spirit and form of Ethiopian 
nationalism (p. 101). 

There are only a few minor pointa of oriticiam. 
There is no evidenoe whatever for the assertion 
(p.32) that the Hlabashat settled in ‘the 
northern parts of the Tigra: and the Ag‘axyan 
in the Akkele Guxay and Agame. We know 
that this must have been the general destina- 
tion of the South Arabian migration, but we 
are as yet quite unable to say anything about 
their tribal distribution on Ab soil 

The author is inclined to overstate the 
influence of Judaism on Abyssinian civilization. 
It has long aince been shown that there is no 
shred of evidence for the assumption, resusci- 
tated by Mr. Trimingham (p. 19), that the 
Jewish military colony of Elephantine travelled 
southwards and reached Abysunia. It is far 
more likely that among the migratory waves 
across the Red Sea a number of Jews were 
Included who left their South Arabian diaspora 
in order to settle in North-West Abyssinia. 
But owhat Mr. Trimingham oalls ‘ Jewish’ 
(e.g. p. 85) is more often than not Semitic in 
the widest sense. The influence of Syrians on 
the emergent Aksumite civilization was also 
very decisive (p. 29). 

The transcription of Ethiopian words is 
inadequate. The author, quite unnecessarily 

a aa و‎ Xv, l, 
p- ۱ 


. mine) : 
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in a work of this kind, ainis ai a phonetically 


^ accurate representation of sounds, but in. 


actual fact he more often transliterates the 
Ethiopian spelling (though frequently inoor- 
rectly: Masawa', Ambario, Serki, Hayla, and 
ae oto, eto.) It would have been pre- 
erable to dispense with most of the diacritacal 
marks, aince in the author's system they 
generally fail to reflect accurately either the 
sounds or the letters of Ethiopian words. 
There are also many inconsistencies such as 
Dejjach (p. 116), Dejjach (p.292); Deesie is 
spelt Deemió (p.122), Demis (p. 196—not 
indexed), and Deesyó (p. 137), bto., eto. 

The index omits many entries altogether or 
listé them in part only. AN these minor flaws 
can be set right in a second edition. ° 

Mr. Trimingham has written a book full of 
absorbing interest which will for long oocupy 
an honoured place on the bookshelves of 
&hopisanis as well’as islamisants. 


5 EDWARD ULLERNDORYT 


ANDRÁ Basset: La langue berbère. 
v, T2 pp., 1 map. London: O.U.P., 
for International African Institote, 
1952, 10s. 6d. 


Professor Basset has reviewed the complex 
fleld of Berber studies concisely and yet oom- : 
pletely within the oompass of 72 pages, 
inoluding 16 pages devoted to an exoellent . 


bibliography. 

After an introduction in which is described 
the geographical distribution of Berber, the 
bulk of the work concerns phonetios (6 pp.) 
and grammar (83 pp.) There follow short 
sections on Voogbulary, the Berber (Touareg) 
alphabet, the Libyan inscriptions, Guanche, 
and the Hamito-Semito hypothesis, Before 
the final bibliography are included six very 
informative and hitherto unpublished word- 
maps (with & following commentary) in the 
compilation of which the author has visited 
almost every corner of this vast linguistic area. 

The approach is emsentlally comparative 
(pan-Berber) and, within thé limits imposed by 
a virtually unrecorded language, historical It 
follows—as the author implies in his prefatory 
note—that descriptive analysis of & given 
dialect will usually .call for substantully 
different statement. Doubtless it is this oom- 
parative preoccupation which accounts—pace 
Professor Basset—for the sporadic appearance 
of statements in other than strlotly objective 
terms, which introduce notional oriteri& and 
@ priori categories, Examples are (italos , 
° Quand is tion est suivie d'un 
nom susceptible d'état, oelui-dl est normale- 
ment à l'état d'annexion, comme s'il eubissadt | 
wn dcrasemeni de limiiale du fait Tun pro- 
olitique’ ; ee erne d aorista ot do PLETE 


1 


۴ 
" 
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sont des termes arbitraires. Nous warrisons 


de pronom réfléchi. E ot le fbeme 
verbale à elle souls no suffit pas à exprimer ocetis 
notion, on utilise uro póriphrase' ; * .. . l'oppo- 
sition de deux quantités ot de deux quantités 
seulement wes qu'un phénomène de conscience 
linguistique’ (the setting-up of linguistio 
categories is the responsibility of the lmguist) ; 
and ‘Seul...& moins de dédoublement fono- 
tionnel, le degré de vitalité du nom en question 
dans le parler perma de déiermumer s'ù s'agi 
encore d'un nom ow d'un adverbs’ (‘le degré de 
vitelité’ is not a satisfactory linguisto 


The little-known Zuara dialect, which for 


_ some tame past has been my special field of . 


study, provides the besis for the following 
remarks m the sequence of the monograph. 


Phonetics, pp. 5—10 

No mantion is made of the lax/tense feature, 
og. thedd/itbadda, tawerqit/tafopki# (of. pl 
“tiwarqin/tifarkitin, also  tiabatt/tilsbatin). 
(Note.—The symbols used in the review differ 
from those of the monograph as follows: 
to do To f j, B m= t, d, rs s h.) 

In & phonemio statement of the kind made, 
tt emphatic ') must be Included. 

Structural analysis of the vowels into ‘ degré 
plein ' (a, i, u) and ‘ degré zéro ' (a) is excellent 

pace Professor Basset—the sub- 

dmon of the xero-grade into ‘degré zéro 
&beolu' and ‘degré zéro relatif’ confuses 
phonology and phonetics. Moreover, the state- 
ment that ‘le degré xóro peut être absolu, 
c'est-à-dire qu'il comporte l'absenoe de tout 
élément vocalique s’1l ne orée pes ainsi une 
suite de sons impronongable ' is in my opmion 
untenable. The phonetic form of Zuara atof 
dattaqqos| albab may be represented ۶ 
dttqqff ']b&'b] Such phonetio successions 
aro a distinguishing foaturo of Berber (and 
Arabio dialects of the Maghrib) and ' unpro- 
nounoeability ' cannot serve as a satisfactory 
oriterion.' E 
Verb, p. 16 

It would be helpful to olarify the besis of 
verbal conjugation. It is pointed out that 
Father de Fouoeuld distinguishes more than 
100 oonjugations in  Ahaggar Touareg. 
Re-examination of this question is clearly 
desirable with a view to finding simpler and 
more economical methods of classification and 
statement. 


Noun, p. 28 

Is the example of tlyattan sufficient to 
justafy the hypothesis that the feminine plural 
suffix -in is ‘secondaire’? The singular must 
be considered and the relation teyatt (teyadt 
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or toyatt 1)/tlyattan (not tiystten) is unique, 


, in Zuare: of the masculine type هه‎ (° leg, 


foot ’)/idarran, and pechaps also tosa/tisaiion 
(‘ liver’), tamea/timation (“end of jerd ’). 
Pronoun, p. 29 

Should it not be made clear that there is not 
only one form of pronominal suffix with, for 
example, prepositions? of. Zuar& zxari/ 
qabl-iw/jar-ayid, xxar-ney/qabl-snney /jar- 
ayansy; also, for the ‘régime indirect’, 
yufa-(a)s (‘he gave him’) and yomma-ysa 
(‘he seid to him’), with corresponding forms 
of the ‘régime direct’, yuJ-i (‘he gave it 
(m.)’) and yəmħa-tti (‘he erased ib (m.)’). 
Similar sub-systems are needed for nouns of 
relationship, e.g. baba/baebim/bebitnoy but 
waltms/waltmas/woltmatnay, and for nouns 
with final -a or -i, e.g. taxoqqa-w but ariwa- 
yiw, imi-w but aslug!-yiw. 

No reference is made to the Arabio system of 
pronominal suffixes often used with loans. 
There is sometimes Arabio-Berber mixture, 
e.g. madabiyys, madabik, eto., but mada- 
bikinat (2 pl. f.) and madabihmat (8 pl. f.). 

Zuara provides in certain negative structures 
an exception to the general rule that pro- 
nominal suffixes appear as a prefixed or 
suffixed bloo, e.g. ab-attitfay--f (‘I will not 
give 1$ (m.) to you (s. m.) ’), as-eitit[-i-[ (‘ don't 


give it (m.) to him/her ’). 


In the section on the pronoun, as at times 
elsewhere, tabulation would perhaps make for 
greater clarity of presentation. 

Degree, p. 42 

‘Lo berbère ne possède pes d'expresaion 
morphologique du degró. The category need 
not have been included on the formal basis of 
the data given, but the following examples 
from Zuara show that for that dialect degree 
is useful. It is chiefly (but not essentially) oon- 
fined to Arabio loans in the elative form but 
marked as Berber by pronominal suffjxation, 
syllable-structure, and prominenoe, e.g. natte 
afi(ə)ħik ['1T]Hri-k] (' he is cleverer than you '), 
wohanit dassttaf l&kon wuhanit asd(a)fls 
(‘ this is black but this one is blacker ’). 
Vocabulary, p. 44 ‘ ` 

. los trom variantes afus, fus, eb ufos 
couvrent probablement tout le domaine.’ ^ To 
these must be added Zuara afus. 


Linguistic Geography, pp. 49-56 

Observations for Zuara require amendment 
as follows: iyis (ayia ?) ['1]j]-8] for ayis, iwott 
(more systematically, ywott or yswott) 
[i'wrtt] for iwot, apeonnatt [044m natt] for 
am-onnat, aibfa [bl't[&] for altftja. The 
notation ittfab (or y(a)ttfat) is to ‘be preferred 
to itftfet on grammatical as well as phonetio 
grounds. . 


t 
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In the commentary Professor Basset deduces 
from the form twat [sic] that there is a tendency 
for the negative preterite (marked in other 
verbal pe by the presence, tater alia, of 
iin the final le) to disappear in the north- 
eastern aree. This verbal category is, however, 
very necemary: the almost unique pattern 


undoubtedly from the incorrect notation iwat. 


La longue berbère is a most valuable contri- 
bution to Berber studies. There has long been 
& need for & book to which reference may be 
made at any stage—and perticularly at an 
early stege-—-of research into thé language. 
This monograph by the leading Berber scholar 
of the day is just that sort of book, full of the 
most helpful and illuminatmg informataon. It 
has been reviewed at some length partly 
because of the neglect which the language has 
suffered, especially in Great Britain. Professor 
Basset does well to remind us that, despite one’s 
intuitions, attempts to relate Berber to other 

have not so far proved decisive. It 
is clear that if a Hamito-Semitio family 1s to 
bo established with Berber as & member, this 
oan only come about through detailed desarip- 
tion at all levels of modern Berber and Arabio 
dialects in North Africa. The Arabist in this 
fleld cannot neglect Berber any more than the 
Berber scholar can ignore Arabic, and if this 
book the stimulus, then it 
will add further to its considerable merita. 


T. F. MITCHELL 


W. K. Mavrusws: Languages of the 
USSR. x, 119 pp., 13 fige., b maps. 
C.U.P., 1951, 18s. 


In the six chapters of his book Prof. 
Matthews describes the niain families of lan- 
guages spoken within the vast territory of the 
Soviet Union. The chapters oome in & more or 
lees Eaasi-to- West order (Palssoesiatio, Uralian, 
Altaio, North-Canoaman, South-Osuossian, and 
Indo-European), the numerical importanoe of 
the speakers being indicated m Appendix IL 
The minorities, especially those not strictly 
connected with « definite territory, are 
omitted in the scheme (Arabs m Uzbekistan, 
Kurds in Armenia, Assyrians throughout 
Transcaucasia, eto.). 

The characteristic features of each group 
are described in lucid essays (not, however, 
devoid of technicalities); the one on the 
' Uralian ’ languages (pp. 14-51) seems to be 

particularly successful, the Altalo being the 
next best, The ‘ North-Cauocesian languages’ 
cannot be easily explained in a few words. The 
‘Indo-Europeans’, including the Armenians, 
the Baltics, the Iranians, and, last but not 
least, the Slava, look a rather mixed lot. 
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Prof. Matthewa's annexes (maps, tables, arid 


- bibliography) are very useful The litera- 


ture enumerated under each lánguage reveals 
the amount of pioneer work done by Soviet 
linguists. Too often the stormy discussions of 
N. Y. Marr's theories have made the outside 
world forget the patient and self-ssorificing 
work of the pioneers, working for years in far- 
away corners, among little-known peoples and 
tribes. In fact, the literature listed by the 
&uthor up to 1051 is far from exhaustive and 
could now be supplemented by works ‘pub: 
lished since that date, Even in the field of 
Fimno-Ugrian philology, dominated by the 
venerable traditions of Helamki and Budapest, 


"Prof. D. B. Bubrikh's school of studies has now 


a well-established position. Under Mongolian 
should be added a short Mongol-Rusman dio- 
tionary by Rinchiné, 1945, and a grammar of 
the present-day language by B. Kh. Tudayera, 
1951 eto. For Turkic, the detailed work of 
Baskakov on the Karakalpak language (2 parta) 
Rien in 1851-2. For the Caucasian lan- 
Erokert's survey (1805) has been 
eclipeed by Dirr’s و‎ (1828), but even 
the latter’s methods in his numerous writings 
seem to be now obsolete. The exoellent work of 
Genko on the Ingush vooabulary (Zap. Koll. 
Fost., v, 1980) ought to have been men- 
tioned. The works of the Cherkes scholar 
Akhshamaf are enumerated in hw nearology by . 
Turchaninov, see Y andi severnogo Kavbaxa, ii, 
1940, 318. The latter publication contains also 
Yakoviev's survey of the ' Japhetio ' (= north- 
Caucasian) studies, p. 206. In the Iranian 
section there exista a considerable number of 
recent studies on T&jiki, see the latest mono- 
graph of V. S. Rastorguyeva, 1952. On the 
Pamir languages one would hke to see men- 
tioned & long series of studies by L I. Zarubin 
(whose collections of texts in Baluchi spoken 
in Turkmenia are also important) and the 
competent phonetic studies by V. B. Bokolova. 
The results cf B. M. Millers protracted 
research on Talizhi appeared in 1963. 
On p.83 it would have been appropriate 


Ligeti (Jour. As., avril, 1988). 
The late E. K. Pekarski would have been 


. astonished at the definition of his nationality 


as Russo-German (instead of Polish) (p. 72). 
Former Orjonikidse (p. 77) was not Stavropol 
but Visdikavkax (now Dzau]ikau) I am 
doubtful about the propriety of the term 
Krymchah as applied to the South Crimean 
dialect (p. 77). 

Y. MIKORSKY 
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Winrrep P. LEHMANN: Proto-Indo- 
European P xv, 129 pp. 


Austin, Texas : Univ. of Texas Press . 


and 
. 1962, $4.00. 


Aas the author points out in his preface, the 
lasi 25 years have seen the of new 
data for comparative study, more particularly 
in Hittite, and the, elaboration of new 
techniques of analysis, outstandingly the 
' structural ’ approach. For some time now the 
need has existed for a general re-presentation 
af IE phonology in the Hight of these advances ; 
for whilst special studies have appeared in 
sometimes overwhelming abundanoe, there has 
been some hesitation in commg forward with 
a syntheeis ; this is perhaps not surprising in 
view of the conflict which still prevais on 
a number of details, og. the number of 
‘laryngeal’ unita to be adopted, or the status 
of starred digraphs such as *kp. The present 
work is a courageous attempt to provide such 
& synthesis: it is inevitable in the present 
state of the subject that almost every state- 
ment should be liable to disagreement by 
a minority or majority of readere—if such 
disagreement inspires rival syntheses, so much 
the better. 

It is questionable, however, whether this is 
& suitable place for the first publication of new, 
and sometimes tenuous, evidence for the 
‘ from Germanic; its bulk throws 
the book out of balance, ita central position 
(Chs. 4 to 9) disturbs the development of the 
general argument, and the novelty of ihe 
material—however laudable in  iteelf—is 
inappropriate to a synthetic study. 

The apphoation of a structural approach has 
the expected but none the less welcome effect 
of reducing the turgidity of &tomio 1 9th-oentury 
statements; if, structuralism in phonology 
warns out in this osse to be no more than 
structoraliam in phonemios, that is only in 
accordance on the one hand with transatlantio 
terminology, and on the other with limitations 
at present inherant in the subject. A further 
welcome feature is the occasional evidence of 
& break with the tradition which bestows real 
value on linguistic abstractions. Bome specific 
points may be mentioned where these improve- 
ments are. particularly in evidence :— 

1. It is noted (1. 1f) that ‘the apparently 
great number of changes desaribed in Grimm’s 
Law involved little change in the PIE obn- 
sohant system’. This point (on which, of. 
Fourquet, Les Mutaiions Consonantiqguss du 
Germanique, p. 116 ۶ ; Twaddell, On Defining 
the Phoneme, p.60) might well be used to 
exemplify an underlying principle of IE oom- 
paratam, namely that the. traditional 
technique, which makes Grimm's Law, as ail 


s s 


Society of ee, 


à ^ i 
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sound-l&ws, relevant, ig the identification of 
lexical correspondences; the oomperison of 
phonemic -systems divorced from lexical 
criteria, provides a new type of study, now 
damier under Jakobson’s title of ‘ affinités 
phonologique', with quite different oorre- 
spondenoes,between terms. 

2. The problem of the status of diphthongs 
as phonemes in IE reconstruotions (2.2) is 
recognized as a problem only in terminology— 
vix. whether ‘diphthong’ is interpreted 
phonetically or phonologically: basing his 
arguments on. the latter, Lehmann concludes 
that a simpler, more oonaistent and historically 
more appropriate statement is provided. by 
treating tho traditional *ey, eto., as a ' cluster’ 
(in his sometimes idiosynoratio terminology) 

‘of /e/ plus /w/ '. 

8. The assumption of & ‘reduced grade’ 
beside a ' zero grade ' is rejected an the grounds 
of their complementary distribution (2. 8h). 

4 Referring to a pre-IE stage (15.5): 
‘ah analysis with a vowel phoneme e is 

... The peek of the syllable, 
syllabictty, must have been a prosodic feature '. 

5. Bound arguments are adduced for 
deriving Gk. {-: Skt. کرو‎ *yy- (Ch. 10); 
to the material might be added the equation 
proposed by Uhlenbeck (but rejected by 
Betneker) of Gk. (édvpos with Skt. yabA-, eto. 
(*y- possibly mdicated by Gk. olfdw, and with 
semantic support from Pliny, NB., xvi, 93 £). 

6. In reply to the question whether ‘ 
tI ۸۰ should be postulated (1. 8b): ‘ 
answer to these problems depends largely on 
the assumptions made by the linguist’. 

7. (2. 3e) ‘ Obviously roots are theoretical 
units arrrved at by Imguistio analysis... With 
varying assumptions varying roots ‘will be 


` pomted’; having adopted this attitude the 


author has no diffloulty in &ooepting the 
mathematical and Ungulstacally excellent 
formulation by Benveniste, further exploita- 
Hon of which has for too long been blocked by 
realist sentiments. 

The above points of approval in detail may 
be followed by some detailed objections :— 

l. Readers may well be puxxled by the treat- 
ment of /,/. As noted above, the recognition 
of a ' feduoed grade’ beside a ' xero grade * ia 
rejected ; what then, if not ' reduced grade’, = 
the /./ which appears as a phoneme in 
eg. 18.11 

In 12. 7 the statement of the usual reflexes of 
PIE /./ (which seems to correspond to ' shwa 
secundum ’) as Ind.-Ir. i: European a, i.e. 
essentially the same as those of PIE /X/ 
(= ‘shwa indogermanicum ’, 9), is unorthodox 
by any standards (see, e.g. Güntert, Idg. 
Ablowiprobleme ; Hirt, Idg. Gr., ii, $$ 100 f£), 
and mmnoe no evidence is adduced m ita support, 
must be rejected. ۱ 


2. There is a peculiar use of the term 
'allophone' (especially Ch. 14, ‘The Allo! 
phones of the Laryngeals’); in the first 
instanos an attempt is made to determine ‘ the 
chief allophone of certain phonemes (14. 7) ; 
then, when it’ becomes evident that no other 
allophones aro to be considered, discussion 
shifts to ‘the allophone ’ (14. 8), where ' allo- 
phone’ seems, m fact, to be used in the sense of 
‘realisation’. The introduction of the term 
"'allophone' into this discussion is perhaps 
intended tò give an air of phonetio realism, 
which i, however, swiftly dispelled by an 
unrealistic usage; and & oomperstisb who 


^ geaka such realism would do better to omit 


reference to such surmises as ‘ weakly aspirated 
glottal frioative ۰ 

3. After a list of the pre-Gmo. phonemes (8. 3) 
is found the observation that the " chief allo- 
phanea’ of these phonemes ‘may be assumed 
to be hko the sounds symbolrxed by these letters 
in the notation of the International Phonetio 
Association’; quite apart from the mistaken 
view of the IPA's status implicit in such a 
statement, what values are wo to assume for 
“p and 5, which also appear in the list ? . 

4 The description (11. 2a) of Bartholomae's 
Lew as a case of regressive assimilation might 
be dismissed as an oversight were it not that 
the unnotified reversal of usage is further 
underlined by the description of ph) < LA + t, 
and m the next sentenoe HH > 41 as 


progressiee, , . 

A general approval of the aims of this book 
must also be tampered by a general criticjsm of 
the basic assumption implied in the title and 

at various points in the text: the 
Iingutst who speaks of Proto-Indo-Éuropeen 
thereby ranges himself on the side of those who 
stall believe in the ‘ real’ value of their reoon- 
structions, The mention of chronological 
stages in PIE (2. lo and Oh. 15) 1s typical’ of 
this attitude, which becomes the more msup- 
portable when phonetio values are hypothesized. 
for the units of a PIE phonemic system. To 
speak of the Hittite material as ‘ olinching 
evidence’ for the laryngeal theory (8.4) is 
a further indication of the realist 
tho ‘ coefficients sonantiques " of do Baussure's 
Mémoire, مه‎ brilliant systematio flotions for the 
' description of oertain prosodic alternations, 
carried their own complete justiflo&tion ; the 


Hittite material did no more than append ` 


a segmental, phonematio correlate. And it is 
disappointing to find that the admirable state- 
ment of the prosodic status of syllabicity is 
' defended on the quite irrelevant grounds that 
(15. 4) ' With the increased knowledge of lan- 
guages In the past few years we no longer find 
a phonemic structure odd though it has & small 
vowel system’. However, the undue pro- 
minenoe of contingent hypothesis as against 
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autonomous theory is a feature thet not all 
comparatista will find disturbing. 


‘i “OW. B. ALLEN 


Wuna SogurpT: Die Tasmamnischen 
Sprachen : Quellen, 
Wörterbücher. 1 PP. 


Comité saree einai de Linguistes, . 
Utrecht-Anvers, 1952. 


It will be recalled that the aboriginals of 
Tasmania are thought to have represented 
a very old element in the population of 
Australasia, and that physically as, well as 
culturally they differed from ther" neighbours . 
on the mainland in several important respecte. 
Relations between the Tasmanians and the 
European colony, whioh began to grow soon 
&fter 1800, were at first friendly, but by 1825 
hostalities had begun. There be but one 
issue to such an uneven struggle and eventually 
the survivors, numbering some 200, were 
persu&ded to submit to peaceful resettlement , 
in a reserve. This attempt to save the 
Tasmanians from extinction did not suooeed 
and by 1876 the last of the race had died. 

, This comprehensive work of Pater Schmidt ' 
is divided into four parts. In the first the 
author discusses his sources and arranges his 
material soccording to lingulstio and geo- 

divisions. He comes to, the con- 
clusion that the Tasmanian languages are all 
related and he divides them into two groups 
and five languages, three on the cast coast and 
two on the west and on the north coast 
(see pp. 45-6 and 60-1). Part II oorers 
phonetios, morphology, and.syntax. In an 
endeavour to make a synthesis of different 
spelhng devioea, he uses in ‘certain ‘ specified 
instances the Anthropos alphabet. Since it 
must be presumed that the author never had 
an opportunity of kearvg a angle word of 
Tasmanian, and since he is aware of the 
limitations of his material (see p. 104), one 
must protest at tho use he makes of terms such 
as ‘ wissenschafthohphonetische Bohreibweise ' 
(p285) and ‘ phonetische Transkription ’ (p. 41). 
Part III of the work is & Tasmanian-German 
word-list and Part IV is a subjegt-index to the 
latter. 

All the extant documenta known to Pater 
Schmidt have been collated, Much of the 
material is of poor quality. Ib oonsists of 
word-lista, mostly without supporting texta, in 
a variety of makeshift spellings, relating to 
different dialects, gathered over a period of 
some 75 years during which the whole texture 
of Tasmanian aboriginal society was fast 
disintegrating. Pater Schmidt quotes an 


"observation concerning Milligan, whose work 


provides the least unreliable source : ‘ (He) was 
unsoquainted with, any language but English, 


t 
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and so was not well fitted for his task’. One 
might add that Milligan’s materials were 
gathored at & time when there was left but 
a handful of detribalmed survivors. What 
then, may one ask, justifies the expenditure of 
so much effort on such unrewarding raw 
material ? 

One gathers in the preface that Pater 
Schmidt’s labour was somewhat relieved by 
the thought that he was reconstructing the 
language of an  exiinoi * (eine 
Sprache) ... die, obwohl einem uralten Volk 
angehorend, so angenehm in ihrem Klang, so 
durehmohtig und erstaunlich fein in ihrer 

... und so' reichlich in “ihrem 
Wortschatz isb’ (pp. 9-10). It is not a oon- 
demna&on of this book to remark that its 


` intellectual climate is that of the 19th century. 


For the author informs us on p. 16 that the 
research work goes beck to his young days and 
that the work has remained substantially 
unaltered since 1917. The hope that other 
sources, which are known to have axisted, 
might ope day come to light, led him to delay 
publication, and thus it is only some 30 years 
later, with the support of Unesco and the 
sponsorship of the International Permanent 
Committee of Linguists that the work هد‎ 
brought to fruition. 

It is no surprise to find that it owes much to 
the repercussions of Darwinian genetics on 
contemporary ethnology and philology. Thus 
(p. 218): ‘(the fact) that this language 
belonged to the people of the oldest cultural 
stratum (Kulturschicht) of Oceania must make 
us regret all the more bitterly that the lin- 
guistic materal which has reached us is so 
meagre in quantity and quality’. Elsewhere 
(p. 82): ‘It is regrettable and curious... 
that there was no scholar and no learned body 
available to make a scientific record of this 
language before its total extinction ’. 

The very fact that the Tasmanians repre- 
sented an ancient level of culture, that they 
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were extinct, has, one suspecta, provided Pater 
Schmidt with additional justification and given 
him a special Incentive. It is difficult to under- 
stand why so many scholars should be 
fascinated by languages which are nob only 
extinct but poorly attested and why, armed 
only with fragmentary evidence, they should 
be led to make hazardous conjectures about 
primitive mentality. It was in that spirit that 
the author, as & young man, may be presumed 
to have embarked on this lengthy work. One 
may therefore understand the note of sadness 
in the concluding paragraph of his preface: 
‘I shall be asked about the relationship of 
Tasmanian languages and there may be 
disappointment on discovering that my work 
does not touch on the subject, I oan, however, 
dispose of it briefly in this preface. Naturally, 
I carried out research along these lines, but so 
far without any results. That there is no con- 
nexion whatsoever between them and the 
languages of the neighbouring continent of 
Australia, either lexloally or grammatoally, 
will convince all those who merely read through 
my Siruchire of the Australian languages 
(Vienna, 1919) arid the Papers ] published in 


Oceania. The Melanesian, let alone the 
Polynesian languages, being younger than the 
Australian languages, do not even come into 


consideration. I do not know whether & oon- 
nexion may be revealed with the Bebel of New 
Guinea, but I don’t think it is very likely ’. 

There oan be nothing but praise and admira- 
tion for the patience and care with which Pater 
Schmidt has carried out his task. One must 
regard this book as likely to be, in every sense, 
the last word on the languages of Tasmania. It 
may be permissible for & young scholar to 
suggest that the piety and devotion brought 
by the author to his -work cannot counter- 
balance the inadequacy of his material. In con- 
sequence the results are, if not negligible, 
jejuno and uncertain. 

G. B. MILNER 


M 
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Joser HENNINGER: Spuren ohrisikoher 
Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran. «135 pp. 
Bchóneck/Beckenried: Admin. der 

, Neuen Zeiteohrift für Missionswissen- 
schaft, ۰ 


Tho writer has gathered together and dis- 
‘oumed the greater part of what his pre 
deceasors in this fleld have written. The 
contribution of Judaism is expressly excluded. 
Henn Soe ees (qu. Me Har 


Bpirit, Christ, angels, demons, and eschato- 


logical themes, and his footnotes provide an 
excellent bibliography of the subject. 

I notioe one or two dubious statements: 
e.g. the Sibians in the Qur’&n are identified 
with the Mandsans, and amr is identified with 
the Logos. The ‘good grounds’ for this 
latter identification seem to me very shaky, 
and I am unable to believe that Muhammad’s 
hearers would have understood amr,in-any | 
but the ordinary sense of ‘command-’. But 
such shortoomings do not detract from the 
value of the book. ` 


A. GUILLAUME 


£ ۱ E HHORT NOTIORS 
, F. Ramus (el): 


Aviconna’s Psyoko- 
logy: An translation of 
Kstáb al-Najat, Book I, chapter vi, 
with historico-philosophical notes and 
textual improvements on the Cairo 
edition. . xi +1239. London: 
Cumbe , 1952. 128. Gd. 


This book makes a valuable contribution 
to the study of the thought of Avioenna in 
relation to the Greek sources which underlie 
his work. The merit of Dr. Rahman's book 
is that he has quoted the original Greek to 
illustrate the genesis of Avicenna’s ideas on 
the soul, and so the reader can follow the drift 
of the argument with greater facility. He 
has consulted several manuscripts in preparing 
his translation and as a result is able to produce 
& rational statement where the printed edition 
sometimes falls to make sense. The trans- 
lation is followed by explanatory notes and 


criticisms of European writers. In these latter . 


he seems to have made out à good oase. 

An interesting sequel to this informative 
work would be an examination of the Latin 
translations and quotations with & view to 
finding oft how far they faithfully trans- 
mitted Avicenna's meaning. In places it is 
evident that they failed to grasp it. 


A. GUILLAUME 


FaRANKLIN EDGERTON. (1) Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and 


Dictionary. xxx, 239, and 627 pp. 
(2) Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Beador. 
ix, T6 pp. ew Haven: Yale 


University Press, 1953. 

. This most important work provides us with 
a detailled and systematio study based on the 
whole range of the older Buddhist Sanskrit 
texta, To keep the work within manageable 
limita the Grammar and Dictionary have been 
restricted to noting only forms, words, and 
meanings which are not shared by classical 
Sanskrit. The Dictlonary thus provides & most 
valuable supplement to the standard Sanskrit 
dictionaries. For & detailed discussion of some 
Gt 9۳۵ point alee Dy this mork, e above, 
pp. 351 sqq. 

The Beader is تما دا‎ primaniy as a elus: 
book for university studenta, and provides an 
Interesting and representative selection of 
taxta, which Edgerton has re-edited in the 
light of his grammatical and lexioographiosl 
stud. The texts represented are: 
Mahivasin, Milasoreistivida Vinaya, Lalita- 
ee d ad d 

Saddharma-puydariba. 


J. B. 


- called das 
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Eanst WanbscHurpT (ed.): (1) Das 
Mahdporimrvaya-sttra. 523 PP., 
1950-51. (2) Das Mahavadina- 
sitra, Teil I. 55 pp., 1953. Abhand- 
lungen der deutechen Akademie der 
Wissenschaft zu Berlin. 


These volumes continue the publoation of 
the fragments of the Sanskrit Buddhist Canon 
from the manuscripts found at Turfan. As in 
earlier publications of the same nature by 
the present editor, Laders and Hoffmann 


basis of the work is a meticulous 

of the text of the fragmenta, and it is diffoult 
to praise too highly the skill and petienoe with 
which they have been pieced together. In the 
second part of the Mahkparinirvkr a-sfitra, the 
Senskrit text is filled out and restored with the 
aid of the parallel texts, suppletions which are 
not in the manusarnpt fragments being enclosed 
in bracketa, though many of them are in fact 
beyond doubt. In parallel columns with the 
Sanskrit are printed the Pali and Tibetan 
versions, and & German translation of the 
Chinese version from the Vinaya of the 
Mülg-sarvüstivkdins. 

I take the opportunity here of drawing 
attention to the fact that the Mahăparmirvina- 
sitra commences with the wards cram mayd 
érutom ekam somayom, where the last two 


.words agree with the. normal Pali, as against 


ebasmin samays which is elsewhere universal 
in the Sanskrit texts. This reference should 
now be added to my article on the phrase in 
BSOAS., xin, 1950, pp. 415 f. 

The first part of the Mah&vad&na-sütz& now 
published contains the transliterated frag- 
ments; and for the second part still to oome 
is promised a comparison with the Pali and an 
analysis of tho parallel versions preserved in 
Chinese translations. 

See also above, pp. 364 sqq. 


Erron HanmwisoH: Politische Systeme 
und Kämpfe im alien China. 28 pp. 
Berlin : , Walter de Gruyter, 1951. 
6s. 6d. 

This Áustorical deszy on the Warring States 


Chinese revolution of 1949, which the author 
sees, in some sense, as & Victory of the principles 
of the Legahst School (Fa Olsa, ar what is hero f 
J. However, the 
topical reference of this little work is alight and 
unimportant. Prof. Haeniseh is primarily con- 
cerned to analyse currents of thought 
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and duy in the Ohma of the öth to 
8rd centuries B.O. Ho discusses (a) T 
anarchioal and quietist; (b) the Traditions 
_ leWwe—in the mam the Mencian development 
of Confucianism; (c) the Bundaislehre—the 
'horixontal' and  'vertoel' systems of 
alliances designed to appease or oppose the 
expanding’ power of Oh'in; and (d) the 
Organisationseystem —the police state based on 
legal certamty and puriahments and rewards. 
Both Confucius and Menctus are somewhat 
misleadingly dismissed as mere defenders 
(Verfechter) of ancient tradition: & trestment 
does something to justify the ' equal and 
opposite ’ position taken by Creel m Oonfucens, 
' Man or Myth. The Alliance and Totalitarian 
Schools are considered at greater length end 
illustrated with well-chosen anecdotes and 
ı madenta, many of them drawn from the Chas 
Kuo T's‘, which Haenisch regards as both the 
most important and the leastiexploited of the 
sources for the perd. His claim may he 
largely conceded, but the evidential use of 
æ, and they make up the bulk 


reported speech 
of the Chan Kuo Ts‘é material, is beset with . 


difüculties for the historian. (An excellent 
discusson of this problemi is to be found m 
Bielenstein's Rastoration of the Han Dynasty, 
Stockholm, 1958, on pp. 50-60.) , Hsenisch 
himself moreover makes the point that Chinese 
historical writing was not only descriptive 
(referierend) but also didactic (beleh'end). 

Haenuch’s rémarks on the Schriftfrage in 
relation to the Ch'in officialdom (pp. 20-2) 
are open to argument : for did not Ch'mn, after 
‘TTI, receive the inheritance of the Western 
Ohou, moluding the oourtly script ? ۰ 

While containing nothing that is startlingly 
new, this oway has its own ‘interest, not least 
for what it does to bring mare into the fore- 
front of our picture of early China—too long 
dommated by the impressive figures of 
Oonfucius and Laotsee—the views and activities 
of the, Diplomets and the Authorltarians. 


OTTO B. VAN DEB SFÈINKIL 


I. J. Gute: A Study of Writing : The 
Founddtions of Gram 
295 pp., 95 illus. London : Roudbdpe 
and Paul, 1952,25s. ` 
The author, who Js Professor of Assyriology 
ab the Unrveratty of Chicago and editor of the 
Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, modestly states 
that the present work is not & comprehensive 
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history of writing. Even if it is not comprehen- 
aive in all its phases, it is so in the chapters 
dealing with general problems, such as 
‘Evolution of Writing’, Chapter VI (dealing 
with Stages of: ‘Development, Pictures, Fore- 
runners of Writing, Word-Byllabio Systems, , 
Syllabio Systems, Alphabetzo Systems, Obeez- 
vations), or ‘Writing and Civilization’, 
Chapter IX (dealing with the Importahoe of 
Writing, Writing and Speech, Writing and Art, 
Writing and Religion), i 
that Prof. Gelb’s survey is an invaluable source 
of material for the history of writing, and I am 
interested to see that his selection of illustra- 
tions agrees fairly closely with my own m 
L’Alfobeto and in The Alphabet 
Gelb’s mam theme concerns the ‘ * foundation 
for a new science of writing which might be 
called grammatology...the new science 
attempts to establish general principles 
governing the use and evolution of wrrng on 
& oompera&ve-typologica] basis’. ‘Amongst 
the speciflo results of the new reconstruction 


“are mentioned : ‘ Elimination of. the so-called 


“ word writings ” and their replacement by the 
word-syllabic type ; sesignment of the so-called 
“Samitio alphabet" to the syllabio type; 
placing the so-called “Maya and Arteo 
writings " not under writings proper but under 
forerunners of writing; conclusion that the 
mysterious “ Easter Island inscriptions” do 
not represent writing but formal deeigns for 
magical purposes '. 

Tiers ia no peint dd meda everything 
with which I disagrees. Suffice it to my that if 
we accept Gelb’s definition of* syllabio writing’ 


`‘ in the sense that it shows correctly the oon- 


sonanta and does not indicate the vowels ', then 
we have to ‘oorrect’ the Oxford English 
Dictionary, which defines the Syllable (s term 
employed from the 14th century onwards) as 
follows: ‘A vocal sound or set of souids 
uttered with a single effort of articulation and 
forming a word or an element of a word ; each 
of the elementa of spoken language comprising 
a sound of greater sonority (vowel or vowel- 
equivalent) with or withbut one or more sounds 
of less sonority (consonants or consonant- 
equivalents); also, & character or set of 
characters forming a corresponding element of 
written language '. 

However, both the scholar and the general 
searcher after knowledge will learn muob from 
& perusal of this interesting book. 

1 DAVID DIBINGER 
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Procopius, who acted as secretary of Belisarius till 540, became a critic of 
Justinian. In his ‘ History of the Wars’ there are innuendoes ; in the Anekdota, 
or ‘ Secret History ', published after the Emperor’s death, the attack is bitter, 
often scandalous. To Christianity he adopted an indifferent pose, claiming 
Attic culture. His account of the policy of Justinian in negotiations with 
Ethiopia and Himyar is partial, and superficial, but correct as to intention. 

At that time, when Hellésthesios + was reigning over the Ethiopians and 

Esimphaios? over the Homéritai, the Emperor Justmian sent an 
ambassador, Julianus, asking * that both should combine with the Romans, 
by reason of their common faith, m making war on the Persians, the object 
being that the Ethiopians, by buying silk, metaza, from the Indians and 
re-selling it to the Romans, should possess themselves of great wealth, 
while profiting the Romans only in that they would no longer be forced to 
part with their own wealth to the enemy. (This metaza is the stuff commonly 
used for making dresses, which the Hellenes of old called Medio, but is now 
termed sértké, Chinese.) Further it was proposed that the Homéritai should 
set up the fugitive Kaisos as phylarch over the Maddénoi, and should 
invade Persian territory with a large army of the Homéritai themselves and 
of the Maddénoi Saracens. (This Kaisos belonged by birth to a family of 
phylarchs, and was eminently successful in war; but after killing some 
relative of Esimphaios, he fled to a land completely destitute of men.) Each 
king accepted the request? and undertook to carry it out, and then dis- 
missed the ambassador; but neither of them carried out the promises. 

For it was impossible for the Ethiopians to buy the metaza direct from the 

Indians, since the Persian merchants commonly purchased all the cargoes, 

bemg always at the very ports where the Indians’ ships first put in, seeing 

that they dwell in the adjoining land. And the Homéritai too considered 
it a hard bargain, if they were to get, in exchange for marching against men 
much better at fighting than themselves, a desert, and at that one extending 
over a distance of many days’ journey. Even Abramos, later, when he was 
most securely established as ruler, though he frequently promised the 

Emperor Justinian to invade Persian territory, only started out on that 

expedition on one occasion, and retired immediately. Such was the course 

of events concerning the Ethiopians and Homéritai for the Romans.‘ 


The tone of the passage is unmistakable. Justinian’s policy was a failure, 
doomed from the start, both by practical conditions and the unreliability o 
barbarians. ' Medic’ is dragged in to suggest the decline from classical stan- 
dards, the days of Perstoos ods puer apparatus and earlier. The double appeal 
of Justinian to religion and greed is hinted. There may be a sly reference, in 
the words ‘common faith’, to the opposition between Monophysite and 
Orthodox parties at the court, for Procopius elsewhere told of the struggle. 


1 ۵ for b, as in ' AvácapÜor for Anazarbua, Malalas, p. 444, corrected by Theophanes, 1, p. 263. 
Professor Guillaume has proved the alternation of f and ¢ in some early roota, BSOAS., xvi, 1-12, 

* Haury did not admit the variant Eauniphmos; it seems a secondary error. The form, 
which occurs only in Proooprus, shows how such names were treated. 

? déid» might be translated ‘demanding’, but Justinian was not in a position to demand, 
and olrgow subsequently shows the correct nuance. 

4 ۰ Wars’, I, xx, 0-18. 
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Justinian's policy implies that Ethiopia and the Homéritai were already 
purveyors of luxury goods, partly dependent on consumption in the Empire. 
Some effects in the Red Sea lands are to be found in a passage which is an 
example of the real knowledge Procopius had of current affairs and of his 
fundamental ignorance of matters long known to Roman merchants. 


The boundaries of Palestine stretch eastward to the sea called Red. This 
sea begins from the Indian parts and ends at that point of the Roman 
Empire. And a city lies on its shore called Ailas, where, I am told, the sea 
ends, becoming a very narrow strait. As you sail into the sea from there the 
Egyptian mountains on the right turn south; on the other side a country 
deserted by men stretches northward for a great distance. As you sail on, 
the land on either side is visible as far as the island Yotabé, not less than 
a thousand stades distant from Ailas; Hebrews have long dwelt there in 
independence, but under the rule of this Justinian they have become Roman 
subjects. From there on comes a great open sea, and those sailing on here 
no longer see the land on the right; they put into anchorage on the left 
shore when night falls, for it is impossible to navigate in this sea in the dark, 
since it is everywhere full of shoals. But there are harbours there, and great 
numbers of them, not made by the hands of man, but by the natural 
contours of the lands, and for this reason it is not difficult for sailors to 
harbour at any point. This coast immediately beyond the boundaries of 
Palestine is held by Saracens who have been settled in the Palm Grove since 
long ago. The Palm Grove is in the interior, and stretches across a deal of 
country, where absolutely nothing is produced except palms. Abochorabos 
presented this Palm Grove to the Emperor Justinian ; he was the ruler of 
the Saracens there and the Emperor appomted him phylarch of the Saracens 
in Palestine. He continually guarded the land from plundering, for Abo- 
chorabos always seemed a man to be feared, and exceptionally energetic, 
both to the barbarians over whom he ruled and to the enemy no lees so. 
Formally, therefore, the Emperor holds the Palm Grove, but it is impossible 
for him to control it in the slightest, for a land completely destitute of 
human beings, and extremely parched, lies between, extending for a distance 
of ten days’ journey. Moreover the Palm Grove is not worth consideration 
at all. The gift Abochorabos presented was purely nominal, and the Emperor 
accepted it with full knowledge. The position about the Palm Grove was, 
then, something like that. Other Saracens, adjoining these, held the ooast- 
land; they are called Maddénoi, subjects of the Homaritei. These Homéritai 
inhabit the land further on, by the sea-shore. Beyond them there are many 
other stocks, sthné, settled, they say, as far as the cannibal Saracens. After 
tham are the races, gené, of the Indians, but of these let each man talk as 
he may wish.! 

Procopius was writing as he wished, more inaccurately than some who wrote 
about the Indians. The gulf of ‘Aqaba is not east of Palestine. The Palm 
Grove, Phoinikón, must be the Tabtik-Taima-Madain Salih region ; Saracens 
there may have been in the kingdom which held the coast, but they were not 
the same people as those of the coast. The statement that the Maddénoi held 
the coast from the latitude of Madain Salih to Himyar is contrary to all that 


1 C Wars’, I, xix, 2-16. 
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is known, and quite untrustworthy. Procopius was obviously ignorant of 
events in which Yotabé played & part shortly before his time. The nonsense 
about cannibal Saracens is some vague recollection of the Ichthyophagoi 
mentioned in histories of Alexander the Great’s campaign along the Persian 
coast. ۱ 

Though this account of the Red Sea compares badly with that of the 
Periplus, the statement that ships hugged the Arabian shore is correct, for it 
is confirmed indirectly by the account of the route from Alexandria to Aksum 
in Cosmas. In the Periplus, the Arab shore from Leuké Kömê to the Burnt 
Island is said to be in the hands of Ichthyophagoi and of the Kanraitai, 
dangerous pirates; ships avoided putting in there.! The complete change of 
conditions must be due to the introduction of settled rule; the consequent 
trade developments were presumably the reason for the invasion of an unknown 
king of Aksum in the 2nd or 3rd century. Political borders and the taxes at 
different ports had their effect on the choice of disembarkation pointa by 
traders. Economic conditions changed too; minted issues, at one time used 
only for marginal values in barter, came to be the regular means of exchange. 
By A.D. 500 Arabia was prosperous, by comparison with earlier and later 
periode; the eoonomy presented some of the features found in peripheral 
regions supplying a populous centre. Such prosperity is always unstable. 


IIl. CmgoWmoLoavY 


Of the three chief Greek sources, Procopius is the most reliable as to the 
order of the events he mentions. John Malalas of Antioch is not reliable as to 
the order of eventa, but mentions incidents of interest to his readers m Syria. 
The indication of date by regnal year is exceptional m either. Theophanes only 
undertook his work at the request of his dying friend George the Synkellos ; 
he arranged his material under dates, but in a haphazard way, partly no doubt 
88 & result of errors in converting dates in one system into another. In his 
scheme, the lst year of Diocletian was 5777 anno mundi, 277 anno Ohristi, the 
15th year of Varachius king of Persia; in our reckoning, this was A.D. 285, 
and the 10th year of Bahram II. Many dates in the 6th century depend on the 
sequence of eventa. 

The regnal years of the Persian kings were established by Nóldeke, from the 
figures given by Jacob of Edessa, more often correct than Agathias.* These 
are years according to the Seleucid calendar, but without intercalation after 
A.D. 226. The Persian religious festivals were shifted to & month later in the 
calendar every 120 years, but this did not affect regnal years, which in A.D. 500 
began with our 19th July, in 600 with the 15th June. The first regnal year was 
that of the accession, the second began with the next New Year day. 

Hišam b. Muhammad al Kalbi gave the reigns of the kings of Hirah by 
Persian regnal years; his text is preserved by Tabari. The source must be & 


1 Periplus, 20. The Kanrattal are otherwise unknown. 
۶ Noldeke, 400-84 
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Bassanian register of years, used with remarkable fidelity. Byzantine sources 
confirm Hišam. Mundir 111 was killed in battle near Qinnearin, fighting Harit 
b. Gabala the Ghassanid, in the 27th year of Justinian خر‎ 554. His son ‘Amr 
was still alive in Indiction XII." The Indictions were cycles of 15 years, named 
80 from a system of taxation introduced by Diocletian, by kind; they began 
either with A.D. 297 or A.D. 312, 8o that the indiction meant in this case began 
in January 553, the 12th year in January 564. In October of that year Arethas 
the phylarch, that is Harit, reported at Byzantium an attack of Abaros, that is 
‘Amr, on his settlements. Hišam assigned a reign of 16 years to ‘Amr. cane 
dates are as well assured as any in Byzantine history. 

The Syriac texta used the Seleucid era and the Syrian calendar of ned 
reformed to agree with the Julian year in the time of Augustus. Dates in them 


TABLE A.—THE HIRAH DYNASTY 











Bassanid 

Yrs." | contemporary Sel. 
4 aes 691—694 
5 695—690 
11 D IV 700—710 
31 | Yaxdagird I 711-731 
19 | Bahram V 733-150 
.18 | Yaxdagird IT 751-768 
27 | Perox 769—195 
4 | Balak 796-789 
43 Kavad 800-842 


47 | Khusrau I 843—889 





57 | Khusrau O 902—958 























1 Noldeke, 170, note 1, cites the references. 2 Theophanes, i, p. 371. 
* Figures from Jacob of Edessa; Agathias generally wrong if varying. 

* Bynohronisma : Noldeke, Tabari, 78-0: 85: 132-3: 160-72: 345-8. 

* The figures presuppose ooregenoies. 

* Broken years counted with each reign. 

* 7 years’ interval not accounted for; possibly Buhrab is in wrong order. 
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By Srowsy Surra 


Tho following abbreviations are used for the texts and reference books olted i— 
BH. = Ths Book of ths Himyoritss, edited by Axel Moberg. 
OIH. = Corpus Insoriptionum Semilcorwn, Pars Quarta. 
OMH. = The Cambridge Mediæval History, vol. i. 
LEB. = J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Swpire. 2 vols. 


ber - 
Fakhry — Ahmed Fakhry, An. Archaeologíoal Journey io Yemen. 3 vol. II: Epigraphical 
Texts, by G. Ryokmans. : 
Glaser = m Pus Inschriften uber den Dammbruch von Morib, Mitteilungen der vorderasiatischon- 
&gyptiechan Gesellschaft, vi, 370—488. 
Institution = = J. Byokmans, L' Institution monorohique en Arabis méridionale avant T Islam. 
Malalas — Johannis Malalas Chronographia ex recensione L. Dindorfil. 
Mas‘üdi = Mapowds, Les proérios d'or : texte et traduction par Barbier de Meynard et Paret 
de Courtedlle. 
Mordtmann—Mittwooh == Rathjens—von Wisemonnsche Stidarahien-Reise I. — Sabdésche In- 
sokrifisn: bearbeitet von J. H. Mordtmann und Eugen Mitéwooh. 
Muir—Wetr — The Life of Mohammad, by Bir William Muir: a new aid revised edition by T. H. 
Weir. 
Noldeke — Th. Nüldeke, Geschichte der Perser wad Araber sur Zeit dor Sasamiden, aus der arabischen 
Chronik des Tabari fibersetxt. 
Periplus -« Hjalmar Frisk, Le Péripls da la Mer Érythrée. 
Procoptus = Opera, ed. J. Haury. 8 vols. 
"Theophanes = Theophanis Chronologia ex recensione Joannis Olasseni. 
von Wisemann—Hofner = H, von Wissmann und Dr. Maria Hofner, Beiirdge sur historischen 
L Eoowoxi0 CONDITIONS 
WO accounts of trade conditions in the 6th century show that there had. 
been a great change since the ‘ Periplus Maris Erythaei' was written, about 
A.D. 50. The writer of that manual for merchant skippers was precise as to the 
location of the moense-bearing lands. ` 
After Kanê, as the land continues on, there opens out another, very broad, 
gulf, ing a considerable distance in depth. It is called Sakhalités, and 
the ‘ Íbanos-bearing land’. It is mountainous and bad for landing. The air 
is thick, dust-laden with the bonos blown down from the trees. These trees 
that bear líbanos are of no great diameter, and are not tall They produce 
the bangs in a solid form on the bark, just as some of our trees in Egypt 
weep gum. The isbenos is handled by the royal slaves and by those sent for 
punishment. These places are dreadfully infectioug and plague-ridden, even 
for those just sailing along the coast, but for those working there death is in 
the air, and they are downright destructive because of the insufficiency of 
. food.! 
While Hadramawt remained an independent kingdom, as it was in A.D. 50, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the kings maintained this industry by slave 


1 Pertplus, 20, p. 9. 
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labour. The first king ' of Saba’ and Dhu Raydan and Hadramawt and Yamanat " 
was Sammar Yuhar‘is, whose date cannot be considered fixed.! By the 6th 
century the ' [banos-bearing land’ was the African coast of the Gulf of Aden. 
In one of his calculations of distance by stages, backed by a reference to 
Boripture, Cosmas Indioopleustes stated the facta incidentally. 
From Aksum to the ends of Ethiopia Barbary, called the ‘ kbanos- 
bearing land’, which lies before, but is not beside, the Ocean, including the 
extensive land Sasii, the last territory of the Ethiopians, is 40 halts, more 
or less.! . . . The sbonos-bearing land is at the ends of Ethiopia, inland, the 
Ocean lying on the further side. From there the inhabitants of Barbary, 
since they are nearest, go up inland and by way of business transport from 
there most of the incenses, xbenos, cassia, calamus, and many other sorta. 
They then transport it further by sea to Adulis, to Homarités, to inner 
Indis, and to Persia.* 
He adds that ‘ Homarités is not two days’ journey from Barbary, the sea 
intervening: the rest of Barbary is Ocean on the far side, called Zingion’. 
The southern Arabian coast trade was with Taprobané, Ceylon, that island 
' receiving the products of Sind, where there is musk, oastorts, and androstachys, 
and bartering with Persia and the Homérités and Adulis, and in turn receiving 
from each locality named, and bartermg with the Indians of the interior, 
exporting ita own produce to each market at the same time '.* The main staple 
brought from Taprobané was metazton, silk, most of it bought up by Persian 
merchanta.5 

In the Byzantine Empire silk was bought by the public fisc for the state 
factories, gynotkia, and only sold to private traders if there was a surplus. The 
great sums which had to be paid to Persia were largely spent on the army. 
Justinian I tried to reduce these sums by fixing the price at 15 gold pieces 
و‎ pound. The Persians retaliated by limiting sales. The Emperor then further 
reduced the market price for silk stuffs to 8 gold pieces. Private traders were 
ruined; manufacture became a strictly controlled state monopoly. At some 
date not long after 552 the eggs of bombyz mort were brought to Byzantium.* 
By the 7th century sericulture was established in Asia Mmor. The collapse of 
the Empire after Justinian meant new borders, new taxes. Khuarau I in the 
treaty of 562 tried to stop smuggling by restricting trading to fewer places on 
the border. Later Persia lost control of many routes. But before 570 the silk 
trade was important. 


1 Two slightly different proposals, thet in Institution, 311, the beginning of the 4th omtury, 
and that of Dr. A. F. L. Beeston in BSOAS., xvi, 41, about A.D. 280-800, both depend on the 
mention of Najran in the ?Imru ?1-Qaus inscription from Namara as ‘town of Sammar’. It is not 
clear that Sammar Yuhar' is meant. M. J. Ryckmans has rightly preferred to conmder Sammar 
in the insoriptinn Ry 508/4 a known geographical name, see Muson lxvi, 884. The ^Imru 
?l-Qais inscription may indicate the relation of Najran to an important’ region north of it in 
the years before 328. 

۱ A typical example of the use of this expression by Cosmas, see p. 454. 

* Commas, II, 27 O-D : pp. 69-70. — * ibid., XT, 447 D-448 A: p. $22. 

۶ ibid, IT, 27 A: p. 89. * Prooopius, Anskdata, 25, 18: seo LEN, ii, 880-2. 
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can be converted with certainty into our reckoning. The only queetion involved 
is the reliability of the writer. 

Late Babaean inscriptions are dated by an era which was introduced into 
Himyar not later than the year 493.1 The year the nagast invaded and defeated. 
Dhu Nuwüs is known from Syriac texts, 525. An inscription at Hun al Ghurab, 
dated 640, has been interpreted as referring to the death of Dhu Nuwas in 
battle with the Abysainians, Bo that era year 1 was approximately 116 4 
A new view has been proposed by Dr. A. F. L. Beeston,? who thinks that the 
inscription refers to the attack of *Abraha on Sumu-yafa‘, Beimphaios, and that 
era year 640 is approximately A.D. 530. The introduction of an era dating in 
southern Arabia may have been connected with the use of the month names 
found in the late inscriptions, which differ from those in the earlier periods. 
There was intercalation, and the system must have been fairly accurate, to 
judge from the correspondence of the era years with the Julian. There may 
have been two alternative intercalary months, and the first month was probably, 
in theory, that of the spring or autumn equinox. Though the month names 
are connected with the seasonal year, it is not necessarily correct to infer that 
they did in fact correspond ; in correctly intercalated calendars such month 
names are sometimes not the exact season described, as they were in use prior 
to the introduction of intercalation. 


III. Tux CAREER or ABRAHA 


The accounts of this man in sources of disparate origin and character provide 
& fair test of the reliability of the evidence. Prooopius began his with the return 
of Helléstheaios to Ethiopia after appointing Eaimphaios, a native Christian 
prince, king. 

Of the Ethiopian army, many slaves and all who had a disposition to 
lawless behaviour were unwilling to follow the king at all. Left behind, they 
stayed there, out of a desire to aoquire the land of the Homéritai, for it is 
extremely rich. Not long after this mob, with some others, revolted against 
Esimphaios and put him in prison * in one of the fortresses in that land, 
appointing another king for the Homéritai, by name Abramos. This 
Abramos was indeed a Christian, but the alave of a Roman citizen in an 
Ethiopian city, Adulis, staying there for his commercial undertakings by 
sea. On hearing of these events Helléstheaios, seriously desiring to requite 
Abramos and the rebels for their treatment of Esimphaios, sent an army of 
8,000 men against them, and one of his relatives as ruler. This army, men 
no longer willing to perform their task and return home, but disposed to 
stay there in a rich land, opened negotiations with Abramos without the 
knowledge of the ruler, and came to terms with the opponents. When they 


1 RES 3388, unpublished. 

2 This was proposed almost as soon as the inscription was known, and the date is given in 
all the standard reference books, e.g. by J. H. Mordtmann, art. Himyer, in the Bnoyclopasdia of 
Islam. 

3 BSOAS, xvi, 37-40. 

4 kaf«ip£ay ” Procopius wrote Attic Greek modelled on Thucydides and Polybius, so the 
natural meaning is not doubtful. There is no reference to a siege. > 
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were in action, they killed the ruler, joined the enemies’ army, and stayed 

there. Very angry, Helléstheaios sent another army too against them, which 

actually fought an action with the followers of Abramos, but after suffering 

a severe defeat in the battle returned home immediately. Thereafter the 

Ethiopian kmg, out of fear, sent no other expedition against Abramos. 

When Helléstheaios was dead, Abramos agreed to pay tribute to the 

successor to the kingship over the Ethiopians after him. In this way he 

secured legitimate rule. But this happened later.? 

There is African evidence as to the date of the death of the nagašt Helléstheaios, 
Ella *Asbeha. Silko, king of the Noubadai, was converted to Christianity, and 
two missions, one Monophysite, from Theodora, one Orthodox, from Justinian, 
were sent to him not long after 540. An inscription of Silko on a temple wall at 
Kalabshah, in debased Greek, dates from his pagan years; his title was 
> BaotAtoxos of the Noubadai and all the Ethiopians ’.® Even if this was a 
boast, it shows that the power of Aksum had declined; the death of ^Ella 
*Asbeha must be earlier than 540 by about 5 years. If Procopius is trustworthy 
the recognition of *Abraha must be earlier than 540, but later than 535. 

The earliest Byriao sources do not mention ’Abraha; the ‘ Book of the 
Himyarites’ states that the naga Kaleb, ("Ella ’Asbeha), conducted the . 
expedition himself, stayed 7 months, appointed a native Christian king, and 
left Kushite administrators, ‘amo yids‘o, ‘to guard the king against enemies’. 
The two primary Arabic acoounte are in agreement in not mentioning a native 
king. According to Hišam, the nagāš sent two generals against Dhu Nuwas ; 
after the victory one of them, ?Abraha, stayed at San‘a, refused tribute and rid 
himself of the other, ?Áriat, in a duel by a trick. The only important difference 
in the account of Ibn Ishaq is that >Abraha was in the army under ’Ariat. The 
duel occurred after ? Ariat had been in command for either two or ‘ some’ years. 
The sources are reconcilable ; if there were three armies, the divergencies are 
explicable. 

A Sabaean inscription at Constantinople, badly broken at both ends, but 
complete as to the number of lines, dates from the reign of Sumu-yafa‘ »ند‎ 
It began with an invocation of the Trinity, followed by the king’s name and 
titulature. In the next lime are the names Martad~ilan ^ Ahgan and Sumu-yafa‘ 
? Adwa‘, sons of Sarah-b-’il, that is Sarah-b-’il Yakmul, the king’s brother.’ The 
third Ime recorded the foundmg of some buildmg, probably in obedience to 
* their lords the nagašat (plural) of Aksum’. The remainder of the inscription 

1 ry dpy)r dxpardraro: the translation in the Loeb edition, ‘he strengthened his rule’, does 
not adequately render the nuance, see Thucydides iii, 82, 12. 

۶ ‘ Wars’, I, xx, 2-8. 

* The sources are John of Asla, ‘ Ecclesiastical History’, iil, iv, 6-7, Dittenberger I, no. 201, 


and Procopius, ‘Wars’, I, xix, 37, the account of the destruction of the temples at Philae by 
command of Justinian. 

4 Published partially in RBS 3904, fully in Musson, Hx, 165-72, by Professor G. Byokmans, 
‘The restoration of the royal tibulature after the names of the sons by M. J. Ryckmans in Insitu- 
tion, 242, quoted in Muson, lxvi, 388, and BSOAS., xvi, 88, is not indicated in the preserved 
text or in any source. Restoration is not evidence. 

* Bee p. 458. 
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must have taken the common form of a series of ‘ when’ clauses, recounting 
previous events. There is a reference to ‘ their armies, the royal one and that 
of the qayl, as to which Dhu . . . gave orders, igh’, and then probably to an 
expedition undertaken for ' that king with a mounted force, bglm, and with 
their army with the king’. A broken clause in which there is a mason’s error 
seems to mention the assumption of kingship by ?Ella ? Agbeba,! followed by the 
statement that he appointed ‘kings for Himyar and deputies, ‘gbim, for the 
nagakat of Aksum’, so that the Himyarites ‘ might serve the Aksumite kings ’. 
The wording distinguishes these Aksumite kings from the nagaiat.4* The next 
clause dealt with the time when they, presumably Sumu-yafa‘ and his sup- 
porters, followed, kthw, someone, presumably "Ella ? Agbeha, when he attacked 
an enemy and ‘overcame them at the surge of the Bea ’. After the prayer, 

‘Now may (The God) render Himyar prosperous’, there is a string of names, 
of interest for reconstituting the genealogy of the Yaz‘an family, and a final 
invocation of the Trinity. 

If Sumu-yafa‘ was the native, Christian king Esimphaios, the deputies for 
the nagaXat correspond to ?Áriat and ’Abraha in Arab sources. If, as the 
inscription indicates, these deputies were called ‘ Aksumite kings', Procopius 
called a sub-king ‘ruler’, &rehón. The acoount in Procopius postpones till 
after the revolt of Abramos the mention of Abyssinian rulers, who existed, 
according to the ‘ Book of the Himyaritea ', from the time of the departure of 
the nagaši. But the ‘Book’ did not carry the narrative on to the time when 
the deputies were called kings, and applies a description implying subordina- 
tion. The Arab writers do not mention the native king ; their sources, on this 
point, were of northern origin, the territory in contact with the parte ruled 
directly by the deputies. The plurality of kings in the nominally united kingdom 
was no novelty ; previous rulers associated one or more sons with themselves 
as oo-regents. The mscription uses the plural magaíat where other sources 
mention only one naga&t. The Ethiopic chronicles, and some king-lista, omit the 
name of Bata *Ezre’el, though a ooinage of his is known; it has always been a 
possible explanation of an apparent, lack of information in the chronicles about 
a known period that Béta "Ezre'el was co-regent with "Ella *Agbeha. 

The divergencies between the sources prove no more than that none gives 
a full, correct account, but all are partially true, as might be expected in oan- 
temporary accounts. The consistent undervaluation of the Arab sources is 
partly due to their molusion of stories, but also partly, I think, to the Arab 
historians’ standpoint. Apert from Ibn Khaldin, they had no general theories, 
and admitted only contingent causes. After an event, there were, for tham, only 

1 (bym fmlkn Ohh mlk ALR: mlk is mulk, émlkn, which Professor Ryokmans emends to the 
plural ^mibs, ıa clear in a well-cut inscription. As the mason omitted the gad in the name, he 
more probably omitted the infix ۶ in mlk» than mistook alif for sin. 

* The assumption that they are identical has obscured the relation of the inscription to the 
Arab sources ; the deputies for the nagaddi are known to those sources, not the grant of kingship 
1۳۶ mieni: by, he apah. The only oo-regents with Sumu-yafat were Abyssinians. 

* ihthmw IP birn: Arabio gl ‘ to flow’, root ۰ 
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statements, a final decision as to exact truth was beyond human power. For 
modern Europeans, always willing to make positive decisions and state causes, 
however variously, the citation of different accounts through a catena has no 
appeal. But the jig-saw puzzle of the material about the 6th century requires 
the method of the law-courts. The reliability of each source on each detail 
must be tested. For this purpose the method of a Tabari has advantages over 
that of Ibn Khaldtin—or Procopius. 

The duration of Abyssinian rule from the seizure of power by ’Abraha to 
the death of his son by the wife of Abu Murra Faiyad Dhu Yazan, Masriiq, is 
given by the two sources in Tabari as 72 years, clearly an over-estimate. As 
often, another account fits. The vahriz went to the Hadramawt twice, once 
when he installed Ma‘adi-karib b. Saif (Abu Murra) Dhu Yazan, once when he 
went to avenge him. The return of the vahriz was approved by Khusrau I, not 
later than 578. Ma‘adi-karib ruled for 4 years before he was assassinated by 
Abysamians, 675-8. The battle of the vahrtz and Ma‘adi-karib is correctly dated 
in the 45th year of ÀnuÉirwan. Masriiq ruled 3 years, his half-brother and 
predecessor Yaksum, 2; the combined reigns fix the date of the death of 
?"Abraha in 569/70.1 By then he controlled Taif and Mecca; only the tribe 
Khat‘am, south-east of Taif, attempted to resist him. 

The expression of doubt about this date continually recurs. The Year of 
the Elephant is regarded as part of an extensive fiction. On this basis the 
battle of Mons could be treated as unhistorical because of the angels. There 
is contrary evidence, but it is instructive. Hišam stated that the Prophet waa 
born in the reign of ‘Amr b. Mundir (III) of Hirah, after he had ruled 8 years 
8 months, that is in 561/2.3 The date must be wrong, possibly owing to corrup- 
tion, the association of the birth with the reign of ‘Amr is not likely to be 
fiction, for there is no motive. ‘Amr died in 569.3 

Some limits will have to be imposed on modern criticism and reconstruction. 
Conti Rossini reduced the story of "Abraha's advance against the Ka‘ba, and 
the elephant, to some recollection of an Ethiopian king Aphilas of the pagan 
period before ‘Fizina.‘ There is no evidence to prove that the Meccans had any 
recollection of such a time, or that Aphilas ruled so far north as the Meccan 
border. As Néldeke saw, there are various Arab traditions, not a single 
‘Mohammedan’ account. A tribe like Hudail can never have had any contact 
with Aphilas, and would not have preserved a tradition about him. 

On one point the narrative of Ibn Ishaq can be connected with other sources. 
He states that when ? Abraha was imposing Christianity on the northern Arabs, 
he appointed Muhammad b. Khuza‘i emir of Mudar, and adds incidentally that 
Qais, who went with his brother to the territory of the Kinana, fled to ’Abraha 

1 Mastidi, iii, 172, 167, 163. 

* Noldeke, 172. 

? Table A shows that over 7 Seleuald years in the Persian reckoning were not accounted for 
in Hifem's synohroniams. The record may have been defiment at this point. 

4 He first proposed this theory in Jowrnal Asiatique, 11 Série, Tome xviii, 20-52; it was 
repeated m Storia d'Etiopia, 189, 197. 
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when Muhammad was murdered." According to Procopius this Qais, a prince 
of Ma‘add, had to flee from Sumu-yafa‘. Justinian requested that king to 
restore Qais at the same time that he asked for an invasion of Persian territory ; 
he would renew that request to ? Abraha. The father of Nonnosos twice went to 
Qais before he became a fugitive in Himyar, that is before 580. Nonnossos 
himself went to Qais when he ruled some northern region; he must then have 
been restored. Later Qais sent his son Mu‘awiyah to Justinian, then gave his 
emirate to his brother and followed his son ; Justinian made him phylarch of 
Palestine. The Arab sources show that throughout Qais was in friendly 
relations with >Abraha. 

Professor G. Ryckmans has published an inscription? which shows why 
Qais fled to Himyar, and how he had an opportunity to return. 

By the might of the Merciful and His Messiah: the king, 'Abraha Za 

Yabman, king of Saba’ and Dhu Raydan and Hadramawt and Yamanat * 

and of ‘their’ 5 Arabs on the plateau and in Tihamat. They* have written 

this document, stating that they raided Ma‘add in the raid in springtime, 
in the month of Dhu Tabtan. Further, that they subjected * all the bany 

‘Amir. Now the king appointed ’Abi-gabar to the battle force with Kiddat 

Wa‘il, and Bakir b. Hugn with Sa‘d. And they fought and battled at the 

head of the army,? Kiddat against Bany ‘Amir, Murad and Sa‘d against 

Wad... (and) Murran, in a wadi on the route to Turaban. And everyone 

who applied himself and fought for the king in Haliban slew and took 

prisoners.!^ And as Ma‘add continued (in retreat) they drew closer, dnw kgl 

mdm, and took hostages. And thereafter ‘Amr b. Muddir gave much and 

pledged for them (the hostages) from him (the king), and accepted his rule 

over Ma‘add.4 And they returned from Ma‘add. By the might of the 

Merciful. Its month of . . . , in year 662. ۱ 

1 Noldeke, 208-4, with note. a Muller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grascorwm, iv, 179. 

۶ Muson, lxvi, 175-84, Ry no. 506. 

* Location uncertain ; I take it to be the region north of early Babe^. 

* "The plural suffixed pronoun is regarded by some as a plural of majesty, though mikn takes 
a singular verb. The singular suffix in ‘ Ita month of’ so-and-so is deiotlo. Arabs who were in 
personal subjection to the king could hardly be put on a level with the kingdoms. The title is 
a claim to rule over Arabs dwelling on the plateau and in Tihama as opposed to other Arabe. 

* Indefinite for paserve. Again sometimes taken as royal plural The formulas is common, 
and oocurs in other than royal inscriptions. 

1 kb: clauses containing dependent statements not infrequently begin thus, instead of with 
d, in the late Sabacan iptiona. 

* géo: the translation ' rebelled’ is not justified by OLH 541/9-10. For tho social classes 
40و‎ - 26 ece Rhodokanakis, Alisabdischs Texts, i, 49-60. On 3d as ' soldier’, Mordtmann-Mittwooh, 
232-4, to my mind convincing proof that both classes were men of military age Hable to the 
levy. The distinction is between the ruling people and the subject provinces. The verb is both 
active and static, ‘ to subject ' and ‘ to be subject’. 

* This preliminary to the main battle was & custom of the period ; the wording distingulahes 
the tribes from the main army. i 

1۸ whrgw weno wen j Cim وت‎ mikn: Professor Ryckmans takes tho last w as introducing 
the principal clause after a subordinate begmming with .موی‎ If ‘Sm has its normal Arabio 
senso, seww is the subject of irpo warw, tho w before it emphatic or an error. 

qoe hemo erm 5n mdra tor hehee baho wihi ho «ly mdm: ‘Amr is tho subject throughout,‏ تا 
the 3rd person suffix refers to >Abraha. The ta- infix forms in the South Arabian inscriptions‏ 
commonly mean a&ooeptanoe of the action expressed without the infix; compare sir, to &ooept‏ 
to accept as pleasing, insen, to accept guidance.‏ رصم protection,‏ 

13 The month name is omitted by error. 
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The inscription was found by the Belgian expedition led by Professor Ryckmans 
on the face of a granite rock near the well Murayghan. M. J. Ryckmans has 
pointed out that the well is not on the route from Hima to ’Aflağ and Yamama. 
About 276 miles north of the well is a amall town, Haliban, probably the place 
mentioned in the text. Turaban will then be Turaba, about 80 miles south-east 
of Taif. Ma‘add was defending the approach to some route from 'Aflag to 
western centres. The inscription celebrates the deeds of auxiliaries of the main 
army of ’Abraba, presumably near their habitat. 

Of these auxiliaries, Kiddat are the Kinda of the northern border of 
Hadramawt. Murad, mentioned in the 7th century, for instance in connexion 
with the chief conspirator in the assassination of ‘Ali, may have ocoupied the 
area round Murayghan. Sa‘d may well be the sept of Qurais,! though fighting 
against the Murra, also Quraiš. The other certain constituent element of 
Ma‘add, bany ‘Amir, were bany Hawazin. It is tempting to restore the broken 
name Wada’, but the preserved traces do not favour that, and the section of 
Kiddat called Kiddat Wada’ belong to western Hadramawt. The enemy 
confederation stretched northwards from eastern Hadramawt, well away from 
western urban centres, as far as the latitude of 'Aflag. 

Though described as a ghaseia, the intervention of ‘Amr b. Mundir proves ` 
that this was a major war. Ma‘add had previously recognized the suzerainty of 
Hirah, so it was an invasion of Persian territory. M. J. Ryckmans has seen that 
it corresponds to the expedition mentioned by Procopius. Accepting the view 
that era year 640 was A.D. 525, he dates the inscription 547, and believes that 
inexact equivalence of Julian and era years would still permit a connexion with 
the war between Khusrau and Justinian from 540 on.* The active operations 
of that war in Syria and Mesopotamia ended with the Persian retreat from 
Edeæa late in 544, the truce was signed early in 545.4 The continuation of 
hostilities in Lasica, the Crimea, would not justify a breach of the peace in a 
year beginning not more than four months earlier than January 547. Justinian 
sought peace in 544; the attack of ’Abraha cannot be dated later with any 
probability.5 

Mundir II did not die till 554 ; ‘Amr must have been acting for him in the 
south owing to the absence of his father. The part played by Mundir in these 

1 Of the ag dawthir: Mas‘tidi, iv, 122; for present location, H. BtJ. B. Philby, Arabian 
Highlands, 25. 

۶ Mas‘idi, tii, 119, iv, 121. The arrangement of Queaiy by which such tribes at Mocca were 
al bijA may correspond to the territories originally held ; if so, there was a long-standing division 
of the whole confederation. 

۰ Huson, lxvi, 842. 

* The dates aro fixed by Procopius, ‘ Wars’, IL: from v, 540; from xiv, 8, 541; from xr, 
842; from xxiv, 548; from xxvi, 544; xxviii, 11, 645. 

5 Justinian did not know that the war of the Lakhmid against the Ghassanid would continue, 
In 545-6 Mundir killed a son of Harit, and later suffered a severe reverse. ‘ Wars’, IT, xxvili, 
12-14. ‘The ‘sacrifice to Aphrodite’ is an ‘embroidery’ like those found in Arab stories, and is 
on a level with another by Procopius, the cannibal Saracens. It is surprising that it has been 


accepted as historical evidence that Mundir was a savage pagan by some who reject historical 
statements in the Arab sources because af the very human stories. 
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Persian wars was active and constant; his forces could face Roman armies m 
the field, and were such a threat to Syria that the garrisons could not be taken 
on campaign. During 544 he was always in the Euphrates region; *Abraha 
probably timed his attack on that basis. The Abyssinian achieved his own 
purpose, but not Justinian’s; the ceesion of the suzerainty over Ma‘add by 
‘Amr was preferred to the withdrawal of Mundir's army from the north. Once 
Ma‘add was subject to ? Abraha, it is probable that he would install the former 
- emir, Qais b. Khuza'i, on whom he could rely ; it is equally probable that he 
appointed Muhammad b. Khuza'i to impose Christianity in the Mecca region, 
since Qais could support him from his adjoining territory. The evidence inter- 
locks, though from quite unconnected sources. 

Procopius stated that the expedition was undertaken after Abramos was 
firmly established. The dam inscription of Abraha at Marib, constantly 
referred to but rarely used in considering the sequence of eventa, records how 
>Abraha secured rule over a united kingdom in a year when he was already 
recognized as the legitimate king by great powers. 


The Dam Insoription of ? Abraha 


(Face A, 1-8: CIH 1-8. By the might and aid and mercy of the 
Merciful and of His Messiah and of the Holy Spirit. They * have written 
this inscription: Behold 'Abraha who has been exalted, the king, the 
descendant of men of Ge'ez, the ramatMs,* Za Bayman,* king of Saba’ and 
Dhu Raydan and Hadramawt and Yamanat and of ‘their’ Arabs on the 
plateau and in Tihamat. 

(Face A, 9-24: OLH, 9-24. Now they have written this inscription, 
stating that :—He subjected and recognized as ruler by decree Yarid b. 
Kabáat in their province, whom they accepted over Kiddat Wada’. He 
was established as deputy for him and was subject; and with him were 
the gayl-princes of Baba’, the men of experience, frn, Murrat and Tamimat 
and Hani$ and Marted and if Dhu Khalil, and the men of Za’an,® 
gayl-princea, Ma‘adi-karib b. u-yafa' and Ha‘an and their ‘ brethren’, 
bany ?Adlam.” And further, that :—They sent in peace f Garrah Dhu ZBNR,® 


1 Glaser, transliterated into Hebrew: CIH 541, re-tranalterated: Chrestomathia no. 04: 
Fakhry I, pp. 70-83, no. 4 bis, M. Fakhry's copy has been extensively used for this translation. 

3 Bee p. 435, note 4. This instanco might be thought decisive. 

* Unexplained. Abramos, slave of a Roman, may have claimed Roman citizenship when be 
revolted from Aksum. The hard breathing might represent the diaeresis in Greek 'Popalos. 
X is the Greek و‎ in rato. 

* Za Yabman ab Murayghan; the official inscription at Marib هد‎ likely to be correct. For 
Getez names with Za compare the king list printed in Budge, Fitiopia, i, 200-7. 

* Generally translated ' Kidda$ and Da. Compare Kiddat Watil The Yaxid family of 
Za°an held the Wadi Rukhailah, north of tAxxan, Ry 840 in Muston, lii, 512-0. 

* مدید‎ plural, posita this form; the region yz, in Arabio Yax&n, has a not unoommon prefix, 
seo p. 443, n. 3. 

۲ This may be a tribal name in the plural; if so, Sulaim. 

* fyw: BES 4198/8 requires this meaning: RES 4064/7-8, ‘ because the god replied in an 
oracle that he would send them away in peace’. 

* Ry 520/1, dimar might be connected, Musdon, lxvii, pl. 1. 
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that he might be supreme! in the east. And the garrisons of Kidar killed 
him and plundered.? And Yazid collected those put under his command, 
dAt‘hw, from Kiddat, and made war on Hadramawt, and seized Mazin, the 
runaway,? the descendant of men of the Dammar sept, and returned to 
‘Abran. 

(Face A, 24-Face B, 18: CIH 24—46.) Then the report reached them, 
and the Habatat and Himyar called up‘ and collected their armies by 
thousands 5 in the month Dhu Qayran of 657. And the generals ® of Baba? 
set out and penetrated from Sirwah to Nabat in ‘Abran. And when they 
reached Nabat, Kidar had appointed their battle force (to posts). And 
Himyar delayed and collected information,’ and their commanders were 
Watih and ‘Awdah, both Dhu Qadan.” Then Yazid reached them,’ in 
Nabat, and held back his hand from them (the enemy) before appointing 
the battle force. And then, wk, a report reached them concerning Saba’, 
that the ramp and the dyke and the catchment basm and the frontal work 1° 
were broken in the month Dhu Madra’an of (year) 7. 

(Face B, 18-27: CIH 46-55.) Then after this mandate reached them, 
the runners presented a covenant“ which the Arab (collective), sept of 
Wada’, who were under orders ! with Yazid, judged good, (to the effect) 
that all of them should bold their hands back, and give them !5 pledges by 
the runner, and as to the battle force Kidar had appointed, the qgayl-prinoes 
should join (it) to those who were subject. 


1 fg: Arabio 2afaga: the glossary entry, Chrestomathia, incorrect. 

1 Shiv, as in Arabio, Akkadian dahatu, seo Revue d'Assyriologia, xxi, 08-0, common in the 
Meer archive, often wrongly transliterated with t. 

* Agn: root Mwy. A northerner: an ancestor of Ghasskn was so named, 

4 دق‎ : the prelrminary to a campaign, RES 4198/8-0, causative in CIH 306/19, of callmg up 
the levy for labour, CIH 541/04. 

3 Armes formerly were levied by fifties, m4 : not verbiage. 

* moiy: plural construct of magdswil, (Kamfis): not a preposition. 

۲ ho wmd: hendiadys, In CIH 540/78 read kimdec. 

* A section of Za*an, as noted by M. J. Ryokmans in Musdon, lxvi, 537. On the location 
see von Wissmann—Hofner, 92-8. 

° This seems decisive ; Yaxid had not rebelled at this time, : 

10 ‘rman woods tohbim هه‎ Pfa: construction of اه‎ OIH 540/6-22, of ‘wd, ibid. 22-8. 
Combined they correspond to Akkadian aramek, seo F. Thureau-Dangin, Textes. mathémakiquas 
babyloniens, 21, no. 45. Bhim corresponds to mPbn in CIH 540/10-11, the reservoir. AN had a 
facing of quarried stone, grb, and brick, it, here called mdrft, root dfr, used of Iming wella, RES 
2817/1, and of facing a ad, RES 4198/2. In spite of the lack of mumation in mdrft, d fx is the 
periphrasis for the genitive: 2f, in the form 2, ‘ fagade,’ in the Mineacan RES 3535/1 and 
8029/1. 

1 bri: the meaning is settled by RES 8689/12 and Gisser 1399 in N. Rhodokanakis, Dis 
Inschriften an der Mauer von Kohlan-Timna‘, brim wm brm gyr brim, oovenanted or agreed without 
covenant. Both are texta from Qataban. The word is Hebrew, not cognate with the brg which 
represents Arabio brads). 

18 gb'w Om yad: causative in Fakhry I, p. 117, fig. 66, IT, no. 121, ‘to command by law ', and 
in the broken context CIH 398/8; either the causative or the simple form in the Qatabanian 
text RES 8858/1; the simple form in RES 3906/5, ‘ because (the god) protected him in what he 
ordered him’. For the passive compare OIH 621/8. In Ry 8/4, Musdon, xl, 165, the causative 
has the specific sense ' to have goods ordered in advance’. Not related in sense to the Arabio 
faba’a, ‘to tam beck in s cowardly manner’. Compare Akkadian g/qub8, ‘ to say’, frequently 
‘to order’. Aramalo gÙ, ‘ to impose a tax ' is cognate. 

3 The other party. 
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(Face B, 27-Faoe C, 4: CIH 55-68.) And the king appointed a time 1 
incumbent on the tribes (for the return) to ditches and plastering and cut 
terraces and bar’a-land * and pitch-pit, dim, and workmen’s shops, nimi, 
and mud-bank, sayhurim, for to repair the ramp and the dyke and the 
breaches that were in Marib, and imposed a promise on them, in the month 
Dhu Sarban of (year) 7. 

(Face C, 4-16: CIH 63-75.) Now after they had appointed the time and 
the Arab judged (it) good, they made for the city Marib, and they prayed * 
at the church, رگم‎ of Marib, for therein (in the city) were a priest, father of 
a mission (1) * and his ‘son’. They lifted the ramp away and dug till they 
reached the rent, and at a point above the rent, to base the dyke. And 
when they had let (the water) flow away, in order to base the dyke, there 
was anxiety and care 7 for the tribes and the city. And all who saw how 
this anxiety had come nigh upon the tribes made praises heard for them, 
>dnw lhmw,? for the ’ahabé of (among) them and the Himyarites of (among) 
them. ` 

(Face O, 17-21: CIH 76-80.) And after that they had made praises 
heard for the tribes, the gayl-princes who had fortified themselves in Kidar 
went down and when they reached the ling * with the battle force which 
they had appointed to join them,!? then the king and his son held baok their 
hands (from war with them). 

(Face O, 21-28: CIH 80-87.) The king decreed, gb’, in the city Marib : 
‘The builders of the ramp and the gayl-princes who were there are Wus- 
irissims 3 Then he had brought before him ™ their ‘sons’: Aksum Dhu 
Ma'afir, the king’s son, and Mar-gazzaf Dhu DRNH, and ‘Adug B Dhu 
Fayil/* and SYWLMN,!5 and Dhu Ba'ban and Dhu Ru'ain!* and Dhu 
Hamdan and Dhu Kula‘an and Dhu Mahadd and others (entitled) Dhu, and 


1 Cim : posmbly related to the adverbial ض‎ ,o ^J, ‘ never’. 

* The source of the material mbr?, CIH 540/, 11, 24-5, 83, flotile olay. 

* مشیم‎ : specfloally Christian, contrast dil for Wi, lme 92. 

+ Glaser, dbmáA : Fakhry ?b milh: meaning guessed. 

5 Cry, defective for tors, بیصن‎ ‘ defect’. 

* Tho necessity of clearing & length of the dyke to repelr damage there caused by the breach 
in the ramp would increase risks in Marib. 

1 Glaser, dim vbi, a common phrase which does not mean permicss of pestilentia, as OIH 
renders: CIH 540/680, dim waewtm, ‘ anxiety, even death,’ Fakhry, clearly bUm : if this is 
correst, compare Arabio balla, ‘to moisten’, then ‘to exercise benevolence’, the metaphor 
explained in Freytag I, 147 a. 

+ رآ‎ ‘admiratione affectus fatt’, Freytag, i28 &. OIH: dimiserunt eos, but the senso 
‘to permit" would require an addition with b. E 

* Glaser, whwehe mik : Fakhry, whwphe Amlin: CIH, lmlka, conjecture. The prepoattion 
hk for Î oocurs only in inscriptions from Hadramavwt, with the infinitive. At present, emendation 
seems out of place. 

15 Note the use of the military force on labour for the state. 

11 Glaser, imim: CIH Smim: Fakhry, gm : و‎ and Î are indistinguishable, ( and y sometimes 
confused in the oopy. I guees ?giym. 

18 mi: Le. malia, to ask for access to a person: ' when’ makes no sense. 

J cd], an appellative, would normally have -m in a personal name. 

14 Fayik was not a normal tribe, but a body of courtiers. Aig was Bondy in Avian. 

1 So Fakhry. Glaser, Dhu ۰ 

75 On southern Ru‘ain see von Wissmann-Hofner, index. Originally perhaps the stock from 
which the dynasty of Himyar sprang, Mas‘fidi, ii, 208. 
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a strong one, ‘lém, Dhu Yaz'an and Dhu Dubyan, and the kabir-officers of 
Hadramawt and of grnt.t 

(Face C, 28-88: CIH 87-92.) And it was then, wk, that there reached 
them the embassy * of the naga, and there reached them an embassy of 
the Roman king, and a delegation, tnbk, of the king of Fara, and an envoy, ` 
rél, of Muddiran (al Mundir), and an envoy of Hart b. Gabalat, and an 
envoy of ’Abi-karib b. Gabalat. 

(Face C, 38-Faoe D, 3: CIH 92-101.) And then after those who wished 
had prayed! in praise of the Merciful, the tribes went according to the 
previous (fixed) time that he (the king) should call them up, according to 
their promise * for later. And when the tribes arrived at the term of the 
later Dhu Da’awn, and when they sent them, the tribes, to their duties, 
E fwhmi "bn brhmw, they repaired what was broken from the dyke, 
about which Ya‘fur* had given orders, tgh, obligatory on Saba’ and the 
gayl-princes who were ‘m inkn.’ And he gave them instruotions.* 

(Face D, 4-15: CIH 102-114.) [Describes the repair of a measured 
section of the dyke, the ditching to reconstruct the ramp and its plaster 
facing, and the improvement of the area irrigated from the catchment basin 
80 that the outflow could run straight on, lyr ’gdmn, with two channels from 
the point of divergence.? 

(Face D, 15-27: CIH 114-187.) And so they completed 1° the work 
within the period for which they were under obligation at their sections, 
bn ywmn dbio yg'w lgzwhmw. And Yada‘-il and a butcher ! gave a blessing 


1 Either a region, not .ioluded in Hadramawt, or a desoription, ‘foreigners (literally, 
opponents), settled m the land. 

3 wil: in inscriptions of this period Ade is used of a wife. The oocurrenoes have been dis- 
oussed by Dr. Beeston and Professor Ryckmans in Muson, lxv, 279, lxvi, 100-11, lxvii, 108. The 
combination bdk wrd vothrg implies that Ak does not mean ' help ' or ' instigation ' but something 
similar, perhaps ' mstruotion '. In the damaged text RES 4104/2, nim hm ke? bbythawo must 
mean an employee of some sort, not one in command; Fs? is construct before a prepositional ۰ 
phrase, and accusative, ' the man looking after the household quarters’. In Ry 520/5 rt is per- 
missible to doubt whether a worshipper of rkmae would proclaim his polygamy. In the 6th 
century women at Nagran engaged in business. Albim may describe the wife who looks after a 
man's affairs, and need not be applicable only to a wife. wld in the same texts is not neces- 
sarily confined to the Hteral meaning. On the whole there هد‎ no reason to doubt that mAdk, 
not mentioned fn these discussions, is oognate and means something like ‘those conducting 
negotiations for ' & king, Some mgnificance must be attached to the distinction from tabli, 

* Glaser, dln bhend: Fakhry, dil baked, with no spece for n, which is not required. an hee 
for pil, which oocurs in the simple form in CIH 540/79. Form: like مق‎ for Las. 

* In the pact; the previous work was voluntary. 

c hither dii terry month of ETO months had the faine nama: 

* Barab-boi Yatfur; his deoree, CIH 040/0474, included Yimyar and Hagramawt, and 
was issued as & result of a breach immediately after his own reconstruction. 

' Unexplained. Possibly there was a rota of duty for princes to take charge of annual 
plastering. If so, jmd is a suffixed form from fix. 

* Not ‘to alter’. The Arabio nakira means ' to be ignorant of ’ something, but the adjective 
nabir(un) seems to retain the sense required here, ‘ intelligent’. The form is presumably intensive. 

۶ ney mgm : smry dissimilation, dual construct of momarr(us), Freytag, iv, 105 a. m/ogm 
root fajda, to diverge. 

19 Glaser and Fakhry, rew, which would mean ‘ assigned’: CIH 540/82, مد‎ rem... wnakm, 
‘they distributed gold and electrum '. This does not fit the present context, I read rPw. 

1 thhes, though the beasts are called gbyhm. Note the intentional restriction of the blessing. 
The rest was not a sacrifice, but a feast. 
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at the church and the dyke and the ramp over 5,806 of flour and 26,000 of 
dates of the bgni kind. There were 3,000 slaughtered beasts, both cows and 
small cattle, and 300 camels, fast, darkish and with cut ears (she-camels) ! 
and 11,000 turtle doves, ’gAlb, . . .* And they perfected * their building 
` work * on the 58th day (that they were responsible for their sections *) in 
the llth hour, in the month Dhu Ma‘an of 658. 
This narrative establishes a sequence of events. *Abraha originally held only 
the west, Himyar and Saba’. Before era year 657 he reduced Kiddat Wada’, 
western Hadramawt ; by then Sumu-yafa‘ had been removed, since his son was 
with Yazid, the deputy ’Abraha appointed. The next step was to control 
eastern Hadramawt and tribes north of it. Resistance was not expected, 
but arose in a region that can be located if “Abran is al *Abr.* Kidar, the enemy, 
is otherwise unknown’; it was obviously a considerable confederation from 
the measures taken. Some of the Arabs must have been closely related to 
Kiddat Wada’, Yaszid’s foroe. As a preliminary measure Yazid led his own 
men to deal with a rebel, of a family associated with the old kingdom of 
Ma‘in. When ’Abraha’s main army arrived, the enemy position caused delay. 
Then news of the disaster at Marib produced one of those rare occasions when 
Arabs forget minor issues and unite. The initiative came from Yasid’s own 
men. A covenant fixed a date for all to work at Marib, but the united forces 
voluntarily undertook the preliminary steps. Thus 'Abraha was, in the words 
of Procopius, firmly established, but by consent, not through general acceptance 
of the Abyssinian or of Christianity. . 
' According to one view, era years 657-8 should be 547-8, acoording to 
another 542-3. If era year 662 is not later than 544, *Abraha received the 
embassies not later than 589. There should be a check on this in the political 
situation further north. ۱ 


IV. Han, PHOINIKöN, KINDA 
In the Lakhmid genealogy a reign of incredible length is assigned to an 
historical figure, "Imru ?l-Qais, called al Bad’ as founder of a dynasty. This 
‘king of the Arabs’ ruled the desert border up to Syria, and as far south as 


‘1 Reading him dfym würbbm togeym. Tho first and the last adjectives are oommon, but I do 
not know the significance of the dark colour. 

* Sqm dimrm : if this applies to the doves, I can make nothing of it. 
` * Adopting the restoration in CIH, Mau)w. 

4 There are two nouns mgh, seo Mordtmann-Mitéwoch, 178-9. ‘ Booty ' is surely from igh, 
as Conti Romini gave it. The meaning ‘buillding work’ I would associate with the Arabio 
participle w هو‎ Freytag, iv, 9412 ‘ expertus ". 

* Restormg bimayt windy ymim wow igno. > 

* von Wisemann—-Hófner, 128-4. The eastern end of the incense route, Peripius, 24: ‘The 
exports from there (Mouza, Mükha) are either local goods, myrrh, both the choice and the virgin, 
from Abeira and Minaea, (or) limestone, and all the cargoes already mentioned from Adulis ’. 

۲ Not to be confused with the kdr mentioned in the inscription of Karib-7il Water, which von 
Wissmann—Hofner, 38, locate near Timns‘, unless that was a tribe and had moved. The 
narrative of ^Ábrahsa's dam insoription proves thas CAbran was a oonmiderable distance cast, 
perhaps z little north, of Sirwah. 
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Nagran, more or leas the old Nabataean kingdom of the first centuries ۰ 
and A.D." The extension southwards points to the early importance of Nağran 
as the western base of a route to the Persian Gulf. The founder died in A.D. 328, 
19 years after the accession of Shapir II who, at the beginning of his active 
career, perhaps after 325, dealt severely with the Arabs i southern ‘Iraq, and | 
conquered Bahrain and Yamama almost up to Yatrib. The problem of con- 
trolling the Arabs in this area was neatly solved; a second ?Imru ?l-Qais, also 
a founder and called, al Bad’, was the first king at Hirah of a dynasty which 
accepted loyalty to Persia as a condition of existence. The arrangement 
endured for two centuries. Though Bhapfir's campaign in Arabia was attributed 
by Hišam to the desire to punish poverty-stricken raiders into ‘Iraq, it is clear 
that a major Persian interest could be served. By the 4th century the western 
shore of the Gulf provided disembarkation points from which goods could be 
transported to Mesopotamia and Syria without incurring Persian taxes. Shaptir 
stopped that. The change between 328 and 380 was such that a Lakhmid was 
willing to move from west to east. 

Ibn Ishaq stated that Khusrau I made Mundir MI of Hirah ruler of Oman, 
Bahrain, and Yamama as far as Taif in or shortly after 531.2 This was ap- 
parently a re-assertion of the rule of the Persian client in that region. There is 
sound reason to accept the statement. A coherent set of grave-stones has been 
found within an area reaching from Warka in the north-east to the mainland 
opposite Bahrain. Professor Ryckmans has suggested that the language is 
Safaitic ; it is in any case North Arabic. The script is not that of Safa, but, with 
a slight deviation, Sabaean. Unified terms for burials and similar customs are, 
in these regions, before the rise of Islam, a symptom of political unity. When the 
Lakhmid dynasty was finally driven out of Hirah by the Persians in 604/5, it 
maintained & hold on Bahrain; Mundir b. Nu‘man (III) b. Mundir (IIT) was 
king there in the year of the embassies to the Prophet, 631. . 

The north-western border of Hirah, to use the name of the city for the 
kingdom, is known from the dispute about the region called Strata, which 
Harit the Ghassanid claimed on philological grounds, while Mundir adduced 
the customary taxes. It lay about the middle of the route from Palmyra to 
Damascus. From there southwards the western boundary can be deduced, 


1 Two bronzes in a classical style, of the Ist century 4.D., from ?Ukhdüd, with a South 
' Arablan insortption, show clearly N&betaean influence: Brinsh Museum Quarterly, xi, 153-0 ; 
G. Byokmans in Musdéon, lii, 62-4; M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistio 
World, ii, 855 and ITI, 1587 (not quite accurate); Philby, Arabian Highlands, 85. The inscrip- 
tion: ' X has dedicated at the canal these recipienta to the god Dhu Samawi’: is significant in 
the future Christian cantre ; consideration of the character of this ‘ id dcos Cad must 
. take local developments into account. 

۶ Noldeke, 56. * ibid, 288. 

4 W. K. Loftus, Travels and Rescorches, 233 : Capt. Shakespeare in J.RGB8, 1082, 59, plate at 
p- 825; Col. A. P. Dickson in Irag, x, 1-8: Q. Eyckmans in Musdon, |, 280-40 (correct Thay to 
Thaf): F. V. Winnett in BASOR no. 102 (April, 1948), 4-5 

$ Procopius, ° Wars’, I, i, 708. 

* René Dussaud, Topographie Historique ds la Syrie, 255, 286. 
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partly from the accounts of other kingdoms, partly from the uninhabitable 
character of the volcanic stone desert. 

? Abi-karib, who sent an envoy to ?Abraha in era year 657 as a ruler equal in 
rank with Mundir of Hirah and Harit the Ghassanid, must be the Abochorabos 
who made a nominal gift of Phoinikin, the Palm Grove, to Justinian, obviously 
early in the Emperor’s reign. The northern territory of this Roman phylarch 
must have been along the border of the province called Palestine III by the 
Roman administration as he was appointed phylarch of the Saracens in 
Palestine. The date of this appointment should be about the same as that 
known for the similar appointment of Harit or Arethas ; Justinian decided to 
follow the Persian example + of creating client kingdoms among the Arabs in or 
shortly after 527. It is possible that ^Abi-karib and Harit were brothers,? and 
that Justinian’s policy was to use a family opposed to the Lakhmids. The 
kingdom of Abochorabos included Yotabé,* besides the Palm Grove, that is the 
Tabttk region; the father of "Abi-karib, Gabalat, had also ruled there. In the 
time of Anastasius, though Persia and Byzantium were at peace, Skenite Arabs 
belonging to the phyle of Naaman, that is Numan (II) b. ’Aswad of Hirah, 
500/1—503/4, made an incursion mto Euphratesia; they had to be met by 
a Roman army and were severely defeated by the strategos Eugenius. Theo- 
phanes * dated this event anno munds 5990, that is 498, certainly wrongly, as 
the mention of Naaman shows. The earliest possible date is 500, the affair was 
probably a preliminary step instigated by Kavadh, who began a war in Armenia 
in August, 502. In the same year as the victory of Eugenius, Romanus, archón 
of the forces in Palestine, undertook a war against Agar the aon of Arethas, of 
the Thalaban tribe, and took a large number of prisoners; again, the date is 
not earlier than 500. Before the war with Agar, Romanus had defeated and put 
to flight another Skenite, Gamalos, who had invaded Palestine before the 
appointment of Romanus. Theophanes added: ‘Then the Romans freed 
Yotabé, the island lying in the gulf of the Red Bea (*Aqaba) and subject to no 
light taxes to the Roman Emperor, but held in the interval by the Skenite 
Arabs. In great battles Romanus gave Roman merchants once again the 
opportunity to inhabit the island and to fetch cargoes from the Indians, and to 
bring in the tribute appomted by the Roman Emperor.’ The Roman aim is 
clearly defined, direct access to the Indian trade by state-supported merchants. 

: Direct rule of Yotabé, restored before 500, lasted till about 527, when ? Abi-karib 
was appointed, doubtless under special conditions. The incursion of Agar after 


2 Perhaps following Loo's introduction of it, p. 444. 

* If there has been discussion of this point sinoe that of Glaser, it is unknown to me. 

3 Not infrequently spelt Jotebs in English reference works. Yo- is connected with the prefix 
ya- in regional names already noted (see p. 487, n. 0). For examples in ancient and modern 
southern Arabia see von Wiasmann—HóOfner, 113, Anm. 8, and 140. If is ancient, for Amorite 
districts of the 18th oentury B.C. have such names, given in the Meer archive. One instanos, 
Yamutbal, also called Emutbel, proves that ya- is a separable element, since it is also oalled 
Mutiabel 

4 i, 217-8. 
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the defeat of Gamalos, that is Gabalat, shows that his kingdom lay immediately 
to the east. 

The interval in direct Roman rule mentioned by Theophanes, before the re- 
conquest, began with the intrusion of Amor-késos, who is described as a Persian 
adventurer, that is an Arab prince from Persian territory, Hirah. He chose to 
move into Roman lands, and lived on raiding other Saracens, without at first 
attacking Romans. Finally he was strong enough to take possession of Yotabe, 
turn out the Greek customs officer, and thus gain considerable wealth. He then 
opened negotiations with Byzantium, with a view to being appointed phylarch 
of Arabia Petraea. As he sent an ecclesiastic, Amor-késos was certainly sym- 
pathetic to Christianity ; at that period he may have been a Christian. The 
Emperor Leo accepted the proposal, and in his last year, 473, entertamed 
Amor-késos at his capital m a manner that gave offence to some Byrantines.! 
In the peace treaty between Theodosius II and Bahram V in 422 this region 
had been reserved to the Romans, with the right to exclude Persian Arabs, but 
Leo now recognized Amor-késos as ruler of Yotabé and several Arab tribes, with 
the title phylarch. 

If Amor-késos represents *'Imru-] Qais’, as is generally assumed,’ the 
‘adventurer’ was probably a descendant of the first king of that name; the 
kingdom, which for lack of a better name must be called Phoinikin,? following 
Procopius, is practically the same. In that case he was related to the Lakhmids. 
If Gamalos-Gabala was the father of Harit the Ghassanid, the move from Hirah 
looks like the beginning of the Lakhmid—Ghassanid feud. Like the Nabataeans, 
the kings of Phoinikón depended on control of transit from Yotabé, the principal 
port, where the merchants, though doubtless Roman citizens, were mainly 
Jews according to Procopius, to Palestine. Both Amor-késos and Abochorabos 
were pro-Roman in policy and disposition. From the accession of Zeno 
onwards there were intermittent revolts by the Samaritans, sometimes in 
combination with orthodox Jews, sometimes not; those in 476 and 529 took 
a serious form. They are sometimes attributed to religious persecution, but the 
sources are not explicit on this point; destruction of the synagogues may be 
a symptom accompanying, rather than the cause of, the revolts. The Samaritans 
must have expected assistance ; the mass flight of 529 shows they looked to 
Persia, only likely to act through Hirah. In the period between Amor-késos 
and Abochorabos, Gamalos tried an anti-Roman policy; his attack was not 
that of a desert shaikh, an explanation no more than facile, but one that 
required a considerable administrative change. The situation is obscure, but 

The succession is sufficient to cover the years from before 470 to about 540. 
The end df the reign of Abochorabos must be dated as early as possible, because 


1 OMH 472. The source is Müller, Fragmenia Historicorum Grascorwm, iv, fr. 1 of Malohus, 
De legibus gentium. 

! OMH, ibid. (E. W. Brooks). 

* Many places were so called ; one in Egypt, see D. Meredith in BSOAS, xvi, 1984, p. 237. 
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Justinian appointed Qais phylarch of Palestine, obviously in succession to 
Abochorabos.! One date proposed for the dam inscription, 547, is too late for 
? Abi-karib. 

The Agar driven from the Palestinian border by Romanus is called the ‘ son’ 
of Arethas, the Hugr b. ‘Amr b. Mu‘awiya b. al Harit al "asgar of the gene- 
alogies.* This early Harit b. ‘Amr was, according to the ‘sage’, sent by Hassan 
Tubba‘ into Ma‘add to attack Hirah, and Hišam quoted a story that he killed 
Numan b.?IAmru ?|-Qais *; Numan I died in 433. Hassan Yuha’mm was, with 
his brother Sarah-b-il Ya‘fur, oo-regent with his father ^Abi-karib "As'ad, 
whom he accompanied on a hunt, when they rested in the Wadi Masil; his 
province therefore bordered on Ma‘add. Barah-b-il Ya‘fur was sole king in 
Saba’, Hadramawt and Himyar by era year 664, probably a.p. 448.4 The 
chronology seems to confirm the ‘ saga’. Hassan Tubba‘ is said to have con- 
ducted an expedition into Yamama, appointed his step-brother Hugr to rule 
there, and kept ‘Amr b. Hur at his court; he was subsequently murdered by 
his ‘brother’ ‘Amr and his sister was given by ‘Amr to Hugr in marriage. 
‘Amr does not occur as a royal name in Himyar, the assaasin was probably the 
hostage. The inscriptions suggest ۶ that as co-regenta Sarah-b-il and Hassan 
ruled distinct parts of the kingdom, the latter in the north-east. The ‘ saga’ is 
probably not fiction, but in easentials correct about the origin of the Kinda 
dynasty and its relationship with the Himyar dynasty. 

Huğr ’aksl al murar,* about 500, had a aon ‘Amr, barely mentioned outside 
genealogies ; he seems to have been succeeded by Harit b. ‘Amr. The family 
was closely linked with Hirah in their time. "Aswad b. Mundir, 474-493, married 
"Umm al Malik bint ‘Amr b. Hugr; Mundir (III) b. Numan married Hind bint 
Harit b. ‘Amr, and her son was ‘Amr b. Mundir, 554-569. ‘Amr acted for Mundir 
in era year 662. Mundir married Hind as part of some alliance with Hart, an 
independent ruler; the probability would seam to be that Harit succeeded 
Hugr at some date later than 505. One date in his career can be fixed, if an 

1 Bee pp. 428, 485. 

2 References in F. Krenkow, Kinda, in Bnoyclopacdia of Islam. 

* Noldeke, 148. Extracts relating to two distinct men are put side by side, The confumon 
caused by like names is constant, 

* The texts are: Fakhry, i, p. 106, fig. 48, ii, no. 60; Ry 509 in Muson, 1xvi, 304, where 
sb is used of a peaceful expedition as in By 3 m Mason, xl, 165, line 5; CIH 040/624. This 
?Abi-karib ^Astad oannot be identified unhesitatingly with the oo-regent of Maliki-karib Yuha?min 
who was an older brother of Dara?-»Amar Ayman in era year 493; the interval is too long. 
Otherwise Institution, 318. 

* Bo, if RES 4106 is to be restored as suggested in Institution, 222, and >Abi-karib Asad and 
Sarah-b-> were oo-regent without Hassan being mentioned. Sarah-b->il, named first in Fakhry 
no, 60, must be the older brother, and subeequently ruled alone, Ry 500 by its nature does not 
prove that Sarah-b-?il was oo-regent, disappeared and restored. 

* The bitter herbe meant must be the Akkadian sirru, ‘the bitter plant’, Áa(w)me morru, seo 
Campbell Thompson, Assyrian Botany, 228-0, used to alleviate internal pains, identified by him 
with the opium poppy, by B. Landsberger with cucumbers. Ibn Ishq stated that bitter herbs 
were introduced among the Arabs during the smallpox plague of 569-70; the allusion must be 
to a drug, not to vegetables; Noldeke 219, Anm. 2, saw this. Perhaps the drug still used in 
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explanation of a confused passage in John Malalas,! who wrote his Chronologia 
about 565, is acoepted. 

At the same time (immediately after the victory of "Ella ’Asbeha) it 
happened that there was enmity between the duz of Palestine, Diomedos 
the nlenisarius, and the phylarch Arethas. Arethas in fear entered the inner 
border towards the Indian parts, and on hearing this Alamoundaros, the 
Saracen of the Persians, fallmg on the very phylarch of the Romans, slew 
him, for he had 3,000 with him. And on hearing these things, the Emperor 
Justinian writes to the duces of Phoenicia and Arabia and Mesopotamia, and 
to the phylarchs of the eparchies to march against him and pursue him and 
his crowd. And immediately Arethas the phylarch and Naaman and 
Gnouphas* and Dionysius the duz of Euphratesia and Sebastian the 
chiliarch were marching off with the support army; and Alamoundaros 
the Saracen on learning of it fled to the Indian parte with what Saracen 
troops he had. And the duces of the Romans and the phylarchs with the 
support army went into (his land) and as they could not catch him anywhere, 
they attacked the Persian parts and seized his tents and took prisoner 
a multitude of men and women and children and as many dromedary camels 
as they found, and various chattels. They also burned four Persian campe,* 
after seizing them and the Persians and Saracens in them, and returned to 
the Roman parta after viotory. 


L. Dindorf, editing the text in 1831, naturally asked about Arethas, ‘an a 
mortuis revixit 1'. The Ghassanid Harit was certainly not slain by Mundir ; 
his son was, but in 545-6. The Ghassanid family would not be at enmity with 
a duz of Palestine, no member of it would flee south to ‘ Indian parte ' and then 
receive orders from Justinian. von Gutechmid proposed * to see in the enemy of 
Diomedos Harit b ‘Amr al Kindi. This is convincing. Though the statement that 
Mundir slew a Roman phylarch at this time must be an error, the immediate 
reaction of Hirah to the attack on Harit can be combined with other indications 
of the true position about 525. 

Caii qwas ماه‎ at dhs court SEBS >Adwa‘ by 530. He had been 
prince of Ma‘add. The reason why he became a refugee is apparent from the 
later cession of Ma‘add to "Abraha by ‘Amr b. Mundir, just as the reason why 
he fled to Himyar is to be found in the earlier war of Ma‘adi-karib Ya‘fur with 
Ta‘labat and Mundir.' The Roman Emperor desired the restoration of Qais 
because that would stop the activities of Harit b. ‘Amr, an adherent of Persia. 
Arab sources mention a period when Mundir was driven out of Hirah by Harit 
b. ‘Amr, and a story narrated by Hišam implies that Kavadh approved." But 
according to the Byzantine authors, Mundir played a considerable part in the 


1 Malalas, pp. 434-5; the end of this work was mauled by an epitomisi. 
2 Obviously Arabe, Nu‘man and Gafna; presumably sons of Hari whose wife counted 
a Gafnah in her pedigree. Nu‘man is strange, since it belonged to the Tunfikh family, displaced 

by that of Salih. 

* He avoided entering acknowledged Persian territory because Persia was at peace with the 
Roman Empire. 

4 The kings of Hirah had Persian troops: Noldeke, 83. 

۶ Noldeke, 171, Anm. * Bee p. 461. ۲ Noldeke, 148-50, 
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policy and wars of the Persian king; throughout the years 527-32 he was 
fighting in Mesopotamia or Syria. The restoration of Mundir to Hirah in the 
Arab accounts was due to Khusrau 1; that was in 531-2, when the truce was 
being negotiated. The Arab accounts can be explained. In era year 662 ‘Amr 
acted for Mundir. In the absence of Mundir from Hirah before the winter of 
531-2 Harit, his father-in-law, acted for him. Before Kavadh started the war 
with Rome in 527, Harit was attacking the Palestinian border, while Mundir 
attacked Syria. The gift of the territory of Harit to Mundir by Khusraü ! 
indicates the time when Harit and his family ceased to play any part in events. 

The description of Agar as ‘ of the tribe Thalaban’ has been regarded as . 
a reference to Taghlib.! By 600 that tribe, like Bakr, held territory far to the 
north, on the border of ‘Iraq and Mesopotamia ; there is no indication that in 
the first quarter of the century these tribes were in central Arabia. The bany 
Ta‘laba who acknowledged the Prophet in am. 8 occupied territory east of 
the Quraiš. That corresponds to the region where Ma‘adi-karib Ya‘fur fought 
Ta‘labat. From that area men might move into Himyar; Harit and Martad 
of Ta‘laban are mentioned among the supporters of Sumu-yafa‘ ^Akwa*.5 Daus 
Dhu Ta‘laban fled from Nagran in 523 when the martyrdoms began. It is the 
proximity of the territory of Hugr and Harit to the region of Mecca which 
explains their prominence in the Arab sources; actually they seem always to 
have been subordinate to, and dependent on, the king of Hirah.* Their western 
border marched with Palestine, southwards past Phoinikon and the independent 
cities to about Wadi Masil. North and east lay the provinces directly ruled from 
Hirah. To the south was the fluctuating border of Himyar. Dümat aj Jandal, 
never mentioned and obviously unimportant, may have been a base in the 
north. The main centre lay round Hail and Riyadh. 

In era year 657 both the king of Fars and Mundir sent representatives to 
'Abraha. If that year was 547,* there had been peace between Persia and 
Byzantium for two years; no political intention can be deduced. If the year 
was 542, the Persian delegates were sent in the middle of a strenuous campaign, 
but & political purpose can be divined ; the meeting with their enemies cannot 
have been pleasant. If the year is 539, Kavadh and Mundir were planning war. 
Justinian, * Abi-karib, and Harit b. Gabala had a reason for seeking an alliance ; 
five years later, era year 662, "Abraha attacked Mundir’s territory, at one time 
ruled by Hugr and Harit b. ' Amr, in response to several requests of Justinian, 
while Mundir was engaged in the north. All these envoys condoled while at 
Marib; it is doubtful whether they were sent simply, for that purpose, and 


1 ibid., 168. * OMH, 481. 

® Musdon lix, 107, line 13. 

* Neither Hugr nor Marii is named in By 510, as a recognized king would normally be. 

* There is no phonetio objection to the identification of {bt with the Thalaban of Theophanes. 
In Arabio tho tribal name is spelt as often with fatha as with dhumma in the first syllable. 

* This view would incidentally involve the denial of any connexion between the campelgn of 
era year 662 and the attack of Abramoe on Persian territory desoribed by Procopius. ‘Wars’, 
I-I, xxviii, 11, contains no reference to any event later than 545; see LRA, il, 420, note 2 
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whether, when they were sent, the kings knew anything about the breach of 
the dam. 
V. Tus EMBASSY oF JULIANUS 


In 530 Justinian sent Rufinus to Kavadh to negotiate & peace, but the 
Persian king, bent on further gains, gave no definite answer. In 531 Hermogenes 
went on the same errand, but only arrived in Mesopotamia in time to take part 
in the battle of Kallinikon.! Procopius attributed the desire of Belisarius to 
avoid the action to the advice of the Emperor and Hermogenes. Immediately 
after the Persian victory Hermogenes went on to Kavadh. The hope of peace 
may have been due to knowledge of the attitude of Khuarau, who accepted the 
terms offered shortly after his accession ; a treaty was signed in the spring of 
532. But in 531 Kavadh was still alive, and Hermogenes had no success. 
Procopius introduced his excursus on the policy of Justinian m negotiations with 
Ethiopia and Himyar, that is the attempt to cause a diversion of Persian and 
Skenite forces to the south, between the account of Kallinikon and the im- 
mediate sequel, the refusal of Kavadh to make peace.? At that time the chief 
concern of Justinian, aware of military inferiority, was to end the war at almost 
any price; an administrator of his calibre would not, at that crisis, have 
dispatched an embassy to produce results that might interfere with his imme- 
diate aim. Procopius wrote a history ; it is the more necessary to recognize 
his bias. The excursus distracts attention from the results of the defeat of 
Belisarius. Justinian was left in a weak position in securing terms. 

The excursus is increased in length by the description of the southern lands 
already quoted, and by an irrelevant discussion of the dealings of Diocletian 
and Justinian with the Blemmyes and Nobatai, which calls attention to wasteful 
expenditure on untrustworthy barbarians. Ths historical narrative falls into 
three parta. The first does not begin with a precise date. ' Then, róre, the idea 
occurred to the Emperor Justinian to use the Ethiopians and the Homéritai as 
allies to the detriment of the Persians.’ After the additions, the second section 
begins with an account of the political conditions existing at the time of the 
dispatch of the embassy ; that required an account of the victory of Hellés- 
theaios, introduced by the phrase jad rods xpóvovs Tol moAéuov Tob8e. 
Since the victory is dated on other grounds in 525, the words in this connexion 
can only mean ' near? the time of this war’ of 027—532, and are misleading, 
not absolutely erroneous. Then later eventa, after the removal of Esimphaios 
by Abramos, are narrated to demonstrate the failure of the policy. In the last 
section Procopius returned to the step taken by Justinian when he conceived 
the idea, ‘ rére 82, at that time he sent an ambassador, Julianus’. 

Procopius mentions only one embassy to Esimphaios, not several.4 Nonnosos 
went on such an embassy, but no precise information emerges from the preserved 

1 Procopius, * Wars " I, xviii, 16. * ibid., I, xxi, 1. 
* $xó generally moana ' just after’, but also ‘ just before’, rd róxra. 


* The statement in BSOAS., xvi, 88, may be besed on ‘Wars’, i, xx, 18, which deals with 
۲۰۰ 
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fragmenta, and there is no mention of him in the chronographers. Nonnosos, 
his father Abram (a name which implies Semitic descent) and his grandfather - 
were used as envoys to Arabs, obviously because they spoke the language ; 
they did not belong to the aristocratic class of officials. Julianus did, and 
finally rose to important poste ; in 540 he was sent as being a secretis with the 
son of Rufinus on an embassy to Khusrau. His brother Summus was commander 
of the troops in Palestine about 539, when an attempt was made to arbitrate 
between Ghassanid and Lakhmid claims to Strata. There is nothing to show 
that Procopius knew more than that, from the point of view of Belisarius, 
Julianus was sent on a fruitless mission. Malalas copied from an ambassador’s 
account.” If Nonnosos accompanied Julianus as interpreter it may be his, 
otherwise Julianus wrote it. It is not altogether credible. 


The Roman Emperor, on hearing from Rufinus (in 530) of the evasions 
of Koad, sent the saora (reacript) to the king of the Auxumitai. That king 
of the Indians, after making an attack on the king of the Ameritai Indians 
and winning a great victory, took his kingdom and his entire land. And he 
appointed instead of him as king one of his own race, Anganes, since the 
kingdom of the Ameritai Indians was also now subject to him. The Roman 
ambassador, after sailing to Alexandria, reached the Indian parts by the 
Nile and the Red Sea. And when he came into the king’s presenoe, the king 
of the Indians ? was carried away with joy, because he had long thought it 
right that he should secure an alliance with the Roman Emperor. According 
to the account given by the ambassador himself, when the king of the 
Indians received him, he set down in writing the appearance of the royal 
audience. The king was naked, round his body at the loins a cloth of linen 
and gold, and he was wearing, on belly and shoulders, straps with pearla, 
and more than five armlets, and gold rings on his hands. A gold and linen 
fasciola * was bound on his head, with four ribbons hanging on either side,® 
and there was & golden collar on his neck. He stood above four elephants, 
which bore a platform with four wheels, and above as it were a high car 
bound round with golden leaves, as are the cars of the archins of the 
eparchies,* and he stood thereon holding a small shield, gilded, two little 
lances, also gilded, in his hands. And all his notables were there in arms and 
flutes making music for chanting. 

And the Roman ambassador, on being presented, made obeisance by 
bending the knee. ‘ And the king of the Indians ordered that I should rise 
and be led to him.’? And on accepting the sacra of the Roman Emperor he 
kissed the seal. On further accepting the presenta sent by the Emperor, he 


1 Malalas, pp. 457-9. 

* Then by ship to Adulis along the Arab shore, the regular route. 

3 Either Amerital or Auxumital; the later reference to Klesboas is suspect. 

t ġamıdàw: presumably metal with openwork ribs like rods. 

* Part of the Saseanian insignia, with an earlier prototype in Assyrian reliefs. Such ribbons 
adorn s baitulion in the relief published by Professor W. B. Henning in Ana Major, New Series, ii, 
plato x. The insoription, p. 174, no. 8, states that the relief was cut by ° townamen of (the settle- 
ment named after) ? Am-wafa?, son of Bod- Aqil, of the Bany Kuxai'. In the Ar&malo of southern 
“Trig the name is equivalent to southern Arabian CÀm-wafay or ‘Am-wafs‘. 

* That is, the Arab phylarchs of the Empire, 

۲ The first person indicates direct copying of the original text. 
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admired them. After breaking the seal and listening to the letter in trans- 

lation, he found that it included proposals that he should arm against Koad, 

the Persian king, and ravage the land bordering on his, and, in future, 
should have no further commerce with him, but conduct businees with 

Egypt im Alexandria, through the land of the Ameritai Indians he ruled, by 

way of the Nile. And immediately the king of the Indians, Elesboas, under 

the inspection of the Roman ambassador, set war in motion against the 

Persians. After sending in advance even the Saracens, Indians subject to 

him, he marched into Persian territory on behalf of the Romans, sending 

word to the Persian king that he should expeot the attack of the king of 
the Indians, at war with him, and that he would pillage all the land over 
which the Persians ruled. And while these events were in progress, the 
king of the Indians, after ordering the presence of the Roman ambassador 
and giving him the kiss of peace, dismissed him with every consideration. 

For he also sent saora by an Indian ambassador, and presents for the 

Emperor. 

A king in Aksum could not take the immediate steps against Persian territory 
described ; his deputy in Himyar could. An ambassador in Aksum could not 
inspect preparations in Himyar. An Aksumite king, above all a Christian king 
there, would not appear naked ; an Abyssinian or an Arab at a Red Sea port 
might. The insignia are not those of a naga as known from later pictures ; 
they are Asiatic in type. There are then legitimate reasons for doubting the 
account in the text as it stands. On the other hand the attempt to prove that 
Malalas concocted the story from Procopius and Nonnosos is unconvincing. 
The original suggestion that Procopius himself erred in giving the name Julianus, 
whereas the embassy was that of Nonnosos, had to be withdrawn." The use of 
the word translated ‘ fasciola ' is found in Nonnosos ; but the word describes a 
thing, and may have been commonly used for that rarity. The form Ameritei 
for the otherwise usual Homéritai is also found in Nonnosos ; that proves that 
Malalas was using a Syrian form, not using Procopius. The account cannot be 
dismissed as fiction ; the inconsistencies would be removed if the name of 
Elesboas were eliminated as a gloss. Malalas, who wrote to entertain, seems to 
have reduced a longer narrative, and confused an interview with ‘ Anganes' by 
introducing ‘ Elesboas’. There is no adequate reason to doubt that Julianus 
delivered his resoript, was satisfied that steps were being taken * and saw a 
ruler in some Himyarite city. The date cannot be later than early 531. 

At the time of the embassy, Ella >Agbeha was still the acknowledged suzerain 
of Himyar, Sumu-yafa‘ still the native king. One inconvenient result of 
equating era year 640 with 530 A.D. is that the proposed interpretation of the 
Hug al Ghurab inscription would prove that ?Abr&ha was already in that year 
. the acknowledged leader of the Abyssinian troops, and therefore in revolt 
against "Ella ^Asbeba. The acoount in Prooopius is then not historical. 

In the dam inscription of "Abraha, a ‘ year 7’ is twice mentioned. The 

1 J. HL Mordtmann in ZDMG., xxxv, 604. 


3 The statement of Prooopius that the promise was not carried out will also be correct. When 
negotiations for peace began, the Himyarite campaign was abandoned. 
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narrative deals with era years 657 and 658, and the wording requires the 
equation of year 7 with era year 657. M. J. Ryckmans has suggested that 
* year 7’ is not an unusual abbreviation but a regnal year." There is no other 
occurrence of a reckoning by regnal years in Sabaean inscriptions. If the 
proposal is correct, era year 651, that of "Abraha's assumption of kingship, is 
more likely to be 533 than 536. According to Procopius "Ella ’Asbeha lived 
some time after the revolt of 'Abraha ; he died before 540 by a few years.* It 
would seem that 533 is a fair approximation for the revolt. 

An Arab source, Waqidi, gave the cause of "Abraha's rebellion?: Ariat, 
who corresponds in description though not in name to the Anganes of Malalas, 
‘rewarded the qagi-princes and humbled the poor’. That probably means that 
he allowed the Abyssinian troops no licence, for the ‘ Book of the Himyarites ' 
gives an account of the terror they inflicted before "Ella "Asbeha left. The . 
opposition "Abraha met before he appointed Yazid in Hadramawt was doubtless 
inspired by the gayl-princes said to be ‘ with Yarid' when he was deputy. 


VI. TEE INVASION or ELLA 'AgBEHA 

Martyrologies vary considerably in character. However strong the prejudice 
they rouse, they are not, ag a class, unhistorical, though particular cases may 
be. The Martyrium Arethae, the account of the martyrdoms at Nagran, 
contains two distinct elements, one ostensibly historical, the other religious 
edification along ordinary lines. The text is obviously much later than the 
recorded events, but it contains factual information of a kind that can only be 
from a source nearly contemporary with the eventa, a detailed list of the ships 
collected by the Abyssinians at Adulis ; as Néldeke saw,’ this must be a Roman 
merchants’ list, drawn up when Justin I gave his consent to the impounding of 
vessels, and sant Daus Dhu Ta‘laban, the fugitive from Nagran, to Hilla ’ Agbeba. 
Arab sources state the difficulty the nagašs found in securing ships, and Pro- 
copius, in his excursus, describes the boats customarily used in the Red Bea in 
a way that proves them unsuitable for heavy transport. This matter has been 
scantly treated; it is generally assumed that "Ella "Asbeha only decided to 
invade Himyar after hearmg of the martyrdoms. The reason why Daus was 
sent from Byzantium to Aksum may be that it was known that the maga 
intended to invade, and was only prevented by lack of shipping. The Martyrium 
gives two dates, October 523 for the march of Dounaas,* that is Dhu Nuwas, 
against Nafran when the martyrdoms took place, and May, 525, for the arrival 
of the nagait. Extreme critica, who distinguish a ‘ profane’ and a ‘church’ 
tradition and regard the latter as a serious exaggeration of the actual importance 
of the events at Nagran, have, paradoxically, accepted the dates. 


1 Inetiiudion, 323. ۶ p. 482. 

° Noldeke, 215. 4 BH, Byriao text, 40, a, b. 

۶ Noldeke, 188, Anm.: a remarkable example of oritical acumen, 

* The attribution of this form (in the Greek text In the accusative) to Procopius in BSOAS., 
xvi, 38, must be an accident. 
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No better example of the fallibility of some critical methods and of the need 
for constant revision of opinion could be cited than the change introduced by 
Professor Axel Moberg’s discovery and study of the Syriao ‘Book of the 
Himyarites'. Moberg proved that this text was written by someone present 
at the court of Mundir III in Ramlah, a member of the Monophysite mission. 
The writer baptized converted pagans who fled to Hirah because they were 
relatives of martyrs. He also showed that there is no essential conflict of fact 
between the ‘ Book’ and the Martyrium, but a difference of statement which 
proves independence. The ‘ Book’ begins the narrative at an earlier date than 
the Martyrium. The writer of the Martyrium had aocees to information unknown 
to the author of the ‘ Book’. 

The third, much disputed, Syriac source is the work of John of Ephesus or 
Asia, who was born at Amid and driven thence, probably, by the repression of 
Monophysites in the time of Ephraem, patriarch of Antioch. He was in 
Palestine in 534 and reached Byzantium in 535, where Justinian gave him 
important tasks. When severe measures were taken against the Monophysites 
by Justin II, from 572 on, he was one of the principal victims, and it was then 
he wrote the third and last part of the ‘ Ecclesiastical History’. In it he 
reproduced the text of a letter from Simeon of Beth 'Arsam to Simeon the 
arohimandrite of Gabüla, dated 20th January, 524. It became a famous docu- 
ment, copied in many later books, with the slight differences transmission 
causes. In every case, including the text attributed to Dionysius of Tall Mahré, 
the source was John of Ephesus." He had known the bishop of Beth ?Arsam 
personally. The assumption that the document is a forgery has always been 
an aspersion on a remarkable character. 

The letter, which is certainly not & literary exercise to display powers of 
composition, begins with facta. On his way to Ramlah Simeon was mocked by 
pagan Taiyaéyé and Ma‘addayé who knew of the repression of Monophysites in 
Syria, Persia, and Himyar. Then envoys arrived at Mundir's court from the 
king of Himyar with a letter. Of this Simeon gave what he believed to be the 
substance in direct form. No writer of the 6th cantury would have done other- 
wise, or have expected a reader to believe that he knew the spstssima verba ; in 
Semitic languages, as in Greek literary tradition, this was the common style. 
The ‘ letter’ gives what Yusuf was at the time thought to have said ; it begins 
with facts that were known. The Kushite king was dead. The king of Himyar 
had seized the opportunity to make himself king before a Christian could be 
installed. The main part consiste of an account of the extermination of Chris- 


1 Beo the Abbé Nau in JA., 0 Serio, vhi, 846 f., 1x, 520. Noldeke's review in WZX M., 1806, 
160-1. 

2 Mordtmann in ZDMG., xxxv, 700, criticizing Noldeke, invoked the name of Richard 
Bentley. Bentley proved, by cumulative evidenoe, that Phalaris was a late school exercise, and 
not a particularly good one; he was contradioting those who stated that it was one of the most 
ancient and admirable works of Greek literature. He did not claim to have proved that every 
letter preserved in an ancient book is a ‘forgery’. He would have dutinguuhed between the 
reproduction of Simeon’s dated letter, and the ' letter ' in it. 
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tians and the story of the martyrdom of a woman, Römêë, and her ‘ daughters '. 
It closes with the suggestion that Mundir should follow this example. The 
object of Simeon's letter is clear. He aimed at reporting the story m such a way 
as to rouse indignation, so that no Christians could claim that the Monophysites 
were indifferent to the sufferings of other Christians. 

The opposition between a ‘profane’ and a ‘church’ tradition is only 
justified by the absence of any mention of Justinian and political motives in the 
three Syriac or Syrian sources. The ‘ profane’ writers dealing with political 
events do not fail to mention the massacres; Procopius did, though with an 
aside to show how little his contemporaries knew of Greek culture when they 
called barbarian paganism Hellenic. The similar treatment of the Arab sources 
as a single ‘Mohammedan’ tradition implies a unity in them which does not 
exist. One agrees with the Martyrium that ?Abraha or Abram was with the 
first Abyssinian army; another agrees as to his mildness of temper. The 
common point in the Arab writers as against others is their silence about the 
appointment of a native Christian king, and that is to be explained as due to the 
limited extent of that king’s control. The slight, not essential, differences, 
increase the value as evidence. The ’Ariat episodes in the narratives repeated 
by Tabari are not unhistorical ; he corresponds to the relative of Helléstheaios 
mentioned by Procopius and the Anganes of Malalas, possibly also to the 
Aidog of Pseudo-Dionysius and the Anzug of Michael the Syrian." The reign 
of Sumu-yafa‘, the rule of Ariat as deputy for the nagašs, posit an interval 
between the victory of "Ella "Asbeha and the revolt of "Abraha which must 
cover the years 525 to about 533. 

Only the chapter headings of the ‘ Book of the Himyarites ' are preserved 
for sections i-vii. The original text told, in chapter ii, of ‘ whence they (the 
Himyarites) first received Judaism’; in ii-iv an account of Christianity in 
Himyar ended with a mission of Bishop Thomas to the Kushites to inform them 
of persecution. This was followed, in v, by the first coming of Ayton’ and the 
Kushites, then in vii by the departure of the Kushites from Himyar. The 
preserved text begins at that point and continues with the account of the ' first 
persecution by Masriiq’. The only natural interpretation is that there was an 
Abyssinian invasion immediately before Masrüq became king, and two distinct 
persecutions by him. The Aon? who first invaded Himyar was an Abyssinian 
leader earlier than "Ella ?Aşbeha ; Bishop Thomas reported a persecution which 
was not the first persecution by Masrüq. Professor Moberg considered the 
possibility that Ayton’ is simply haywàn, ‘the wild beast’, and rejected it.2 In 
discussing the date of Bishop Thomas, he pointed out that the Christian sources 
are agreed that Bishop Paul died two years before the persecution of Maartiq, 
when his bones were disinterred and dishonoured ; Moberg therefore left two 
alternatives, either Thomas was not bishop of Nagran, or he waa earlier than 
the reign of Dhu Nuwas.? 


1 J.-B. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, tome ii, 184. 
2 BH, xo. ۶ ibid, H 
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Ever since the time Ludolf's work was published it has been known that 
there was an Ethiopian legend about the way ’Hilla ?Agbeha rid his country of 
a king who ruled for 9 years, called "Arwe, ‘ the beast,’ ! probably a laqab which 
gave rise to the legend. Coamas Indicopleustes, who was trading at Adulis 
before the accession of Justin 1 in 518, mentions in the introduction to his 
‘ Christian Topography ' the instruction he received in his early years from 
Patricius, later the Nestorian patriarcli in Persia. Patricius was accompanied 
everywhere by the teacher of divinity Thomas of Edessa.! The appellation 
eptskopos is not necessarily decisive against the correlation of the sources. 

At the beginning of the ‘ letter’ of the Jewish king of Himyar to Mundir of 
Hirah, in which Simeon of Beth ?Ariam reported the substance the original 
document was thought to contain, there is a statement that the Kushite king 
was dead and that this opportunity to seize the throne was taken. It might 
seem natural to infer from this that the accession of the Jewish king was not 
long before 524. But that is an inference, not necessarily correct. If the Jewish 
king opened negotiations then, he would naturally, in this literary style, give 
some account of his reign ; the ‘letters’ between the Emperors and the Persian 
kings in Procopius.can be compared. It is admissible to connect the Kushite 
king who died immediately before the accession of Dhu Nuwas with the kyon? 
who invaded Himyar. 

In the second book of the ‘ Christian Topography ’, written before 547 by 
a few years, Cosmas told how he and another Egyptian Greek made copies of 
inscriptions on two fallen stone monuments ‘ at the beginning of the reign of 
Justin (I) the Roman Emperor, while I was present in those parts, 25 years 
more or less before these (present) years, Ellatzbaas, the king then, intending 
to march to war against the Homéritai of the opposite coast’. Cosmas was, 
apart from his conviction that deductions from Scripture required rejection of 
the reasoning of pagan philosophers, a pragmatical person, especially about 
figures. When he said ‘ the beginning of the reign of Justin ' he meant 518, not 
525 or even 523. His doubt, which led to the ‘ more or lees’, concerned the 
interval between the writing and the reading of the book, ‘ these years.’ Had 
he known of the martyrdoms as the cause of the projected invasion, he would 
have mentioned them. Ella Agbeha was nagaši by 518. 

Cosmas thought that the inscriptions were continuous, but the two are 
distinct. One was the broken triumphal inscription of a king of Aksum now 
called the ‘Monumentum Adulitanum '.5 The reason why Hllatzbaas wanted 


1 Budge, Ethiopia, i, 261. 

* Cosmas, Logos B, 73: p. 52, 

* The first five books were published separately, books VI-XII later in reply to adverse 
criticism. The eclipses dated by modern oaleulation to 547 are desoribed at the beginning of 
book VI in an argument meant to refute attacks ; book II must be earlier. 

t Commas, I1, 101 O1 p. 72. ۰ 

* Dittenberger, IT, no. 108, pp. 202-4. The date of this inscription is still unoertain. Cont 
Rossini connected ıt with Aphilas. The Kinaidokolpitai, ‘men of Rogues’ Gulf’, correspond to 
the Kanraltai. 
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this text can be discerned. The unknown earlier king said: ‘I sent a naval 
and land force across the Red Sea against the Arrhabitai and Kinaidokolpitai 
dwelling there, and imposed taxes on their kings. I ordered tham to be tributary 
for their land and to go by road or to sail peacefully. I made war from Leuké 
Kömê to the Sabaeans’ country.’ The region conquered was the pirate coast of 
the Periplus. Elatzbaas wanted a document proving ancient right to lost 

The long interval between 518 and 525 is explicable as due to the shipping 
difficulty. The opposite coast could be defended against open boats; Roman 
merchant vessels were equipped for defence. The Abyssinians did not dare, or 
were unable, to impound such ships till Justin gave permission in 525. 

The Hugn al Ghuráb inscription! begins with a list of names, headed by 
that of Sumu-yafa‘, not called king, many of them tribal. Miss Hófner'a valuable 
study * shows that they belong to Hadramawt. Former translations and 
interpretations require revision. 

Sumu-yafa* کون‎ and his sons Barah-b-il Yakmul and Ma‘adi-karib 
Ye'fur,! bany Lahay‘at Yarbum,* sept Kula‘an, and Dhu Yaz’an and Gada- 
num (followed by 19 names) * and bany Milh and their tribes (3 names) and 
Dhu Yaqtan (5 names) and the kabir-officers and executive officials, mÁrg, 
of Sayiban Dhu Nasf. 

They wrote this inscription on the fortress-rock, ‘r, Mawiyat, stating 
that :—He restored it, its surrounding wall and the gate and its watch-towers 
and its paved stone ways. 

And that :—He accepted the order to fortify, ssn‘, therein when they 
were commanded, Agb’s, from the land of Habadat. And the ’ahabtd * sent 

> the fast detachment in the land of Himyar 7 when the king of Himyar and 
his gayl-princes had caused men of Himyar and the men of Rahab to be 

slain. Its month Dhu Higgatin of year 640. 


Were the interpretation of this inscription as the record of an unknown siege 


1 CIH 621: Ohrastomathia no. 65: K. Mlakor in WZK M., xxxiv, 54-75: RES no. 2683. 

* von Wissmann—Hoófner, 92-8. 

* The first eon named after an uncle ; the second after the predecessor of Yusuf, and associated 
with Yasid, the deputy of >Abraha. 

* bany is not used literally here; this Lahay‘at Yarhum should be the traditional founder of 
the family, not the brother of the gayi Barah-^il Yaqbul, and not the son of Barah-b-^il Yekmul. 

* Including ker. Mlaker suggested that this tribe inhabited the Wadi Kasr, described in von 
Wismann-Hofner, 125 ff. The writer of the Peripi«s heard that Eudaimon, Aden, was taken by 
Kaisar after the time of Chariba-el, ie. Karibi- Water Yuhan‘im. Frisk, Poriplus, 110-1, 
rightly joined others in rejecting emendation of Kaiser into Tlasar or anything else. Could a Dhu 
Kaisaran be meant ? 

* Abysainians resident in Arabia, as opposed to Habakat. 

Y iyw Abin afte Prd bmyrm: the Syriac xriphüthik is an abstract, and could not be the 
object of a verb meaning ' to send’. srft is the Arabic sardfaten, a small troop, here memengers. 

* kkryw mlb kmyrm wget جرد‎ w?rkbs : usually translated ‘ when they (the Abyssinians) 
alow the king of Himyar and his princes, men of Himyar and Rahab’. If سید‎ were in apposition 
to polke, nunation would be required; the tautology after elk Awwrm is Improbable. The 
disiinotions ° (some) Himyarites’, ‘the men of Rahab ’, is due to the peculiar, but undefinable, 
importance of Rehab, of. CIH 540/79-80, where the reading seems to be pehmi wrth 
wity rkbw. von Wissmann-Hofner, 28, connect the name with Khuraibet Rahabs near Şirwa}. 
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of Sumu-yafa‘ in Kanê in a.D. 530 correct, "Abraha had already revolted from 

Ella ?Asbeha in that year. The position when Julianus was sent from Byzan- 

tium was not that described by Procopius. Sumu-yafa who certainly took the 

title king abandoned it when ?Abraha revolted, while still able to resist. Over 

17 years elapsed between the revolt of ’Abraha and his first attempt to impose 

rule on eastern Hadramawt. Procopius, whose work was Ie at latest in 
551,1 referred to an expedition of ?Abraha in 552. 

The equation of era year 640 with A.D. 525 arose because it was generally 
assumed that there is a reference to the death of Dhu Nuwas in battle with the 
Abyssinians at the end of the inscription. The inscription thus became the 
record of an act of treason by Sumu-yafa‘ and his party, and of the defeat and 
slaughter of his kinsmen. The narrative of Hišam * provides a different and 
better explanation. After the massacre of Christians, when Dhu Nuwas heard 
of the Abyssinian expedition and summoned the ’agwal to defend the land, they 
refused. According to Ibn Ishaq, the Himyarites and subject tribes of Yaman 
assembled but were disunited. The Hugn al Ghurab inscription confirms and 
supplements the sources; in it Sumu-yafa‘ gave the reason for his acceptance 
of orders from the Abyssinians and dissociated himself from the ‘king of 
Himyar ’, denying the full title otherwise always found in this period. The 
year 640 should be prior to, not later than, the death of Dhu Nuwas. The last, 
most violent phase of the massacres culminated at Nağran in 528. Sumu-yafa‘ 
must have dissociated himself at an earlier stage, openly, from Yusuf. The 
situation points to the equation of era year 640 with 522. 


VII. Dav Nuwis " 


The ‘ Book of the Himyarites,’ did not introduce the name of the ‘ orucifier ° 
till after the account of the first Abyssinian withdrawal It calls him Masrüq ; 
the accursed name is written upside down.? In the Martyrium he is given his 
original title, Dhu Nuwas, not his name. The reliability of the Arab sources, 
for all the divergence in detail, has now been partially demonstrated. A king 
Labay'at Yantf called Dhu Banatir,* murdered members of the royal family 
till one, the boy Zur‘ah, murdered him. A qayl of the time of Sumu-yafa‘ was 
named Zur‘at Dhu Marhabum * ; it is then a possible name for a member of the 
royal family. The boy took the name Yusuf; there was a king Yusuf که که‎ at 


1 K. Krambacher, Geschichte der byraniintschen Literatur, 42. 

1 Noldeke, 191, Ibn Ishiq: 194-5, Hitam. 

3 The word is naturally to be connected with Syriac serigo, ‘ worthless’. The name of 
>Abraha’s second son, also Maartiq, is probably a pure Arabic lagab not the royal name. 

* This seems to be a play on the regional name Satiran, Fakhry II, no. 63, or the tribe! Bany 
Satiran ; in the pagan period a Eabir of the Fayikan was named Lahay«et Satran, RBS 3913/1 
and Fakhry IL, no. 61. It cannot be connected with Banatruoes, the Parthian prince of Hatra 
who met Trajan: that name was discussed by Noldeke, 500, and has been found at Hatrah by 
Sayid Fuad Safar, Sumer, VIII, 191-2, nos. 36 and 87, and IX, 19. Otherwise Arabische Frage, 
400. Banatir ss not a place name, and nono of the traditional explanations seems likely ; could 
it be a lagab based on a combination of dana‘ and datir, ‘ mfamous scoundrel’ ? 

* Muson, lix, 107, line 12. Marbabum is presumably collective, Rahab. 
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this time. Lahay‘at Yanfif was, with his brothers Nawf and Ma‘adi-karib 
Yan'um, co-regent with his father Sarah-bil Yaküf in era year 5821; if he 
lived till era year 595 or 600, Yusuf was a youth by his death. Only one element 
of fact in the stories is demonstrably moorrect; Zur‘ah cannot have been 
proclaimed king immediately on the death of Lahay‘at Yanfif, his predecessor 
was Ma‘adi-karib Ya‘fur, called in the ‘ Book of the Himyarites ’ Ma‘adi-karim.? 

Two slightly different accounts of the same campaign, one of them origmally 
found by Mr. H. 8t.J. B. Philby, both of them now admirably published, 
come from sites on the western side of the great desert. One is on a rock near 
the well of Hima, the other on the rock Kawkab, some 50 miles to the north- 
east, on the route from Nagran to al “Aqiq, west of Sulayil. By the side of the 
main inscription at Kawkab men with the principal qayl added their own 
names. One Tamim, muqtaws, that is an offioer of the household, of Lahay‘at 
Yarhum Dhu .Gadanum, ended with a prayer: ‘Now may the Merciful have 
mercy on the Bany Malik,’ a sept of Quraid 3 from which he obviously sprang. 
Two others, Mu'awiyat b. Wali‘at, and Na‘amat b. Malik, similar officers, mgt, 
of the principal qayl, ended : ‘ By the Merciful, Lord of Jewry’; in spite of all 
critical doubts in the past, the sources are confirmed as to the king’s faith. The 
longest adscript reads: ' The qayl Sarah-b-il Yakmul has passed through the 
wide areas of conflict, hagay ^ayhar hatgin,* when he joined with his brother and 
lord, the qayl Sarah-il Yaqbul Dhu Yaran. 

To the confusion caused by the repetition of nomina and cognoming in 
different generations there is added the doubt inspired by the use of bany. 
When Sumu-yafa‘ Awa‘ and his two sons are called ‘bany Lahay‘at Yarhum, 
sept Kula‘an’, Lahay‘at Yarhum, in normal Arab usage, is an ancestor. If he 
were the father of Sumu-yafa‘, he would not be the Lahay‘at Yarhum who was 
Dhu Gadanum, a sub-section, on campaign in era year 633. An undated 
inscription * at the junction of Wadi Durra and Wadi ‘Abadan records repair 
of an irrigation system by :— 

Sarah-b-il Yakmul and Barab2i| Yaqbul and Martad-lan "Ahgan and 

Sumu-yafa‘ Awa‘, and the sons of Sarah-b-il, Lahay‘at Yarhum and Sumu- 

yafa* "Akwa', sept Yaran and Gadanum and... and Yasbur and... of 

their tribe Dayafatan and Ratihum and the mahtrat * and kabsr-officers of 
the tribe Sayiban. 
This document established proprietary rights in water. Four heads of all 


1 Institution, 341-0. 

1 BH, Syriao Taxt, 43 b. In Akkadian as in Sabaean the root is berabu, in Arabio karama, 
Lidsbarski's assertion, Epkemeris, I, 263, that m is ‘original’, paid little attention to the 
phenomena. Alternation from b to m not only characterixes different languages of the Semitic 
family, but can oocur within one and the same language. 

* One of the ad dawlAer: Mascüdi, iv, 122. 

* Root .وبا‎ 

* Ry 68, RAS 4060, discussed with different resulta by M. J. Ryckmans in Institution, 245-50 
and Muson lxvi, 387. - 

* Tho word mahir was used in ancient Egyptian of an official soríbe, and in texts from Ras 
ad Bamra of a household official of tho goddess, «Anas, ii, 15, 21. 
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Yaran agreed to the work. Barah-b-'il is named first as the land concerned was 
his. The unusual order, ‘ the ons of Sarah-b-il’ before the next proper names, 
is & matter of emphasis!; these juniors were mentioned because they were 
heirs to the land, superior to the district officers, not because their consent was 
necessary. One of the sons was named after his unole; the recurrence of the 
two names together in the Constantinople insoription proves that it was the 
older man who became king. When he did, there was another son of Sarah-bil 
named after an uncle, Martad-ilan 7Ahsan. The undated text should be earlier 
than era year 638, when Sarah-il was the acknowledged ‘lord’. Lost names 
at the beginning of the Hima inscription are followed by :—‘ their sons, 
Éarab-b-il Yakmul and Ha'&n, men of Nads’an, and Lahay‘at Yarbum and 
Martad-il Yaml(i)ad. At the end is the statement that the qayl Sareh-^il Dhu 
Yazan had the inscription cut. The proof that Yazan was united in support 
of Yuéuf in era year 633 is to be found in the text at Kawkab.? 

The qayl Barah-il Yaqbul b. Bar&h-b-l Yakmul, banu Yaran and 

Gadanum and Naáa'an and Habum and Gaba’. In this inscription are 

written down, tétrw,* the things they accomplished in a campaign by wadi 

beds and a river valley 5 for their lord the king Yusuf 'Af'ar against the 
"ahabié in Zafar. Now they overthrew the church, glén. Then the king 
marched to ? Aš‘aran and appointed him over an army. And he laid waste 

Muhwan (Mükhs) and killed all ita inhabitanta and overthrew the ohurch. 

And he laid waste all the forta of Sammar and ita plain. And the king made 

a surprise attack on ?A&'aran. And all that the troops of the king slew and 

took as booty was collected, tgm‘, 13,000 slain and 9,500 prisoners * and 

280,000 camels and oxen and goats. And thereupon’ the king appointed 

him to join against Nagran amongst the heads of families of bani ’Az’an, 

grm bn ^n, and among the tribes of Hamdan and their city, and their 

Arabs, and the Arabs of Kiddat and Murád and Madhig. And the king 

ordered that 44H mdbn (or mddn: chains of servitude 1) should be fastened, 
hrzy, on files of the HabaSat, bmgrnt hbšt, and to the ‘ man’ of San‘a, wlen‘n. 
In his armies and with him were Lahay‘at Yarhum and Sumu u-yafa* که‎ 
and Šarah-b-il ^ A'ad, sept Yaran, with their tribe the men of Ze?an. Its 
month, Dhu Qayran of 633. Now may The God to whom the heaven and 
the earth belong protect the king Yuéuf against his enemies, and may this 
inscription be under the ban of the Merciful against any who would erase 
or deface it. O Merciful, show Thy mercy for ever. Thou art Lord. 

1 Emendations proposed neglect the nature of the document. 

? Boo pp. 432-8. 3 Muson, lxvi, 206-803 : By no. 508. 

* This passive construction is parallel to the indefinite 

5 هید‎ ben rg : the À must represent an adverbial ending in d; kèm is an unusual ortho- 
graphy for km, representing the long vowel; rg‘m is the Arabic raj‘un, a place through which 
water runs. 

* These figures may mitigate criticism of the credibility of the Syriac sources ; they obviously 
derived their figures from &ooounts current in the Himyarite kingdom. There is no reliable 
ariterion for any estimate of the population. 

1 win dbyhwo mlim : this temporal adverb corresponds to the Phamician locative adverb bw, 
Eahmunazar 5, ‘ therein’. This use of deictio » is comparable to that in the compound preposi- 
tion ln, ‘from ', where it anticipates a noun in apposttion, and in the conjunction btin, where it 
introduces a subordinate clause. Dr. 8. Y. Bakr has proved to me that this corresponds to the 
-mä mukaffah of the Arab grammarians. 
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Tf era year 633 was A.D. 528, Sumu-yafa* Awa‘, who was appointed king in 
525 as a Christian, was among those responsible for the martyrdoms at Nagran 
in what the ‘ Book of the Himyarites’ seams to have described as the second 
persecution. It seems an unlikely qualification for the man whose name in the 
* Book’, "Aswar (1), is an easy corruption of ^Áswa'. If era year 640 was 525, 
the Abyssinians still held Zafar, Muza, and Najran in 518, though the statement 
is Cosmas proves that the nagašs was planning an invasion then. Were there 
reason to distrust the sources, these points could be evaded ; it has yet to be 
proved that they merit distrust. If era year 633 was 515, the Abyssinian with- 
drawal, after the ‘ first coming’ of which the ‘Book’ gave an account, took 
place three years before the nagast's preparations for invasion. 

The preserved text of the ‘ Book’ tells of the protest made to Yuéuf by 
rifona d*ammeh, that is gayl-princes, when he ordered that even the bodies of 
the rich woman Ruhm, of her daughter and of her grand-daughter should be 
dishonoured.* Ruhm had done much good to high and low, princes and common 
folk. On one occasion Ma‘adi-karim, the king, had been in need of money, and 
she bad lent him 12,000 dinars on interest. On hearing later that he was unable 
to pay, she remitted the debt. The princes demanded that she should be 
decently buried, and Masrüq had to give way. If some were disgusted during 
the second persecution, others, particularly Christians, may have become so 
earlier. The logical sequence should be that the Sumu-yafa‘ who fought for 
Yuéuf in era year 633 to drive out foreigners and overthrow their churches, was 
in era year 640 opposed to the king of Himyar because native Christians had 
been massacred ; he therefore accepted orders from the nagaši. Later, in A.D. 
525, after the success of the Abyssinians, he was appointed as the Christian 
king, but was not completely independent. The Constantinople inscription 
gives his version of the events. 

The leaders of the ?Az'an in era year 633 were Barah-^il Yaqbul Dhu Yaran, 
Lahay‘at Yarhum, Sumu-yafa‘ Awa‘, Barah-b-*il ‘As'ad, Sarah-b-il Yakmul, 
all Yazan, Ha‘an of Naáa'an and Martad-il Yaml(?)ad, with others whose 
names are lost. In the Constantinople inscription, Martad-ilan ?Absan and 
Sumu-yafa‘ "Akwa*, sons of Sarah-b-il (Yakmul), are associated with the king 
Sumu-yafa‘ ^Afwa'; they must have joined the Christian party before era 
year 640. In the dam inscription of 'Abraha, Ha‘an is named as a qayl with 
Yazid ; he too must have joined the Sumu-yafa’ who became king, or he would 
have lost his princedom.’ On the other hand the ‘ Book of the Himyarites’ 
often mentions ‘ the crucifler Dhu Yazan ’ as the principal officer of Masrtiq in 
the second persecution ; he must be Sarah~il Yaqbul. There was a division 
within the Yaz'an family between era years 633 and 640. 

The expedition of era year 633 was directed by a king whose main force 


1 Moberg’s discussion of the reading in BH, olxvii-olxix. The corruption has been recognized 
by M. J. Ryckmana. 

* BH, Syriac text, ۰ 

۶ Bee pp. 432-3. 
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cons sted of Arabs and Hadramawt princes against Abyssinians. The first 
attack was on the Abyssinian capital, Zafar, the church is called رصان‎ ecclesia, 
not bt, as in the dam inscription of Abraha ; it was apparently treated as the 
symbol of foreign domination. The massacres of Abyssinians were savage, but 
not such as to shock national feeling. At Nagran the inscription mentions only 
enslavement, & fate shared by some of the people of San‘a. In the ‘ Book of the 
Himyarites ’, the account of the first persecution begins with the burning of 
Abyssinians left in Zafar who had taken refuge in the church ; it then states 
that Masrüq sent orders to the provinces that all Christians who would not 
deny their faith should be killed." There were two phases. Men who consented 
to the massacre of Abyssinians and the overthrow of their churches might not 
approve the extension to all Christians in the kingdom. 

Some obviously did approve, Dhu Yaz'an for example. There must have 
been some reason. Perhaps the story of Ruhm will explain this transference of 
hate from foreigners to fellow-countrymen. If she lent money to the king, she 
did so to others, though she gave to the poor. If the household of the leading 
Christian, the martyr Arethas, engaged in money-lending, other Christians 
would. The same cause has led to the same result so often that the inference 
hardly needs support. 

The inscription at Kawkab is dated in Dhu Qaygan, earlier in the year than 
that at Hima, dated in Dhu Madra'an. Since both record the expedition it was 
over, and no inference can legitimately be drawn as to its course. But it is 
significant that after the campaign these princes stayed in this remote region. 
The fact is to be coupled with the description of the force which advanced 
against Nağran. All'Az'an, that is roughly western Hadramawt, and Hamdan, 
the high plateau near San‘a, some of whose inhabitants were treated like 
Abyssinians, were united with Arabs of the north-east of the kingdom. The 
princes retired to the north-east presumably because their strength lay there. 

Two years earlier there had been a campaign in the reverse direction, 
recorded in the Wadi Mail, halfway from Mecca to Riyadh.* 

Ma'adi-karib Ya‘fur, king of Saba’ and Dhu Raydan and Hadramaut, 
Adrmt, and Yamanat and of ‘ their’ Arabs on the plateau and in Tihamat. 
This inscription is displayed, Awrw, and made lasting * in Ma’éil Gumban 
concerning & campaign * on the heighta® of Kat’a, because the Arab 
(collective), a subject, gédm, excluded them,* and Muddir made war with 
them. Now they went on campaign with their tribes, Saba’ and Himyar and 


1 BH, Syriac text, 7 b. 

* By 446, now 510, Musdon, lxvi, 307-10. 

* wif: land charters were called wtf as being grants for ever. 

+ dy min Sim: mha is surely an indefinite pronoun, ma and ks, 

5 Gg: C oHif’. If the tribal name Subaic 1s correctly read, more probably the ranges of Philby, 
Arabian Highlands, 109-10, than the hillocks mentioned ibid., 95, though they are called ‘Arq 
al Subai*t, 

۱ Tan dudynhmw bn: lam surely consists of the preposition with & pronoun, combined 
demonstratives, followed by the relative. The -» form of the verb cannot here be an infinitive, 
the usual explanation. 
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the Rahabat and Hadramaut and Yamanat, and began to rage.! And with 

‘them’ Arabs were Kiddat and Madbig. And with bany Ta‘labat and 

Muddir were Subai* (1). In the month Dhu Qayzan of 631. ` 
The Abyssinians were in this year in control of Zafar. The Emperor Anastasius, 
a friend of the Monophysitee, sent a bishop to Himyar,*! and the Abyssinians 
were Monophysites. Ma‘adi-karib Ya‘fur attacked an alliance of Ta‘abat and 
Mundir of Hirah ; Ta‘labat must be the southern end of the kingdom of Hugr 
and Harit b. ‘Amr. Abram, father of Nonnosos, twice went on missions to Qais, 
the prince of Kinda and Ma‘add, so Byzantium had some connexion with 
southern Arabia in the time of Anastasius. There is a partial similarity between 
the political position in era year 631 and that of 662, when ?Abraha al Akram, 
after repeated requests from Justinian, attacked Ma‘add and ‘Amr b. Mundir 
intervened. The reason why neither Hugr nor Harit is mentioned does not 
appear; there is no information about these kings to fill the gap between 500 
and 626.2 Bo far from there being any difficulty about dating the total extrusion 
of the Abyssinians from Himyar over a decade before the second coming of the 
Kushites under Kaleb, scattered notices confirm the probability that the reign 
of Ma*'adi-karib coincided with an Abyssinian domination. 

Since the invasion of "Ella ’Agbeha was delayed for lack of shipping, the 
possibility of an earlier invasion might be questioned. Only the mscriptions at 
Hima and Kawkab mention 'AK'aran. M. J. Ryckmans has cited Hamdani to 
prove that ’As‘aran is the Tihama from south of Zabid to Mükha.* Much 
earlier, “Êzanã, in both his pagan and his Christian years, was entitled ‘ king 
of Aksum and Himyar and Raydan and Habašat * and Saba’ and Salhen’ and 
other African lands. As his inscriptions are triumphal, conquests in Arabia in 
his time would be mentioned. Professor Enno Littmann must be éorrect in 
concluding that the title was inherited.* Perhaps by his time actual control in 
Arabia had been lost; but there is no proof that the Abyssinians lost all the 
ports. The route of ships from Adulis by the Arab coast to an Egyptian port at 
the beginning of the 6th century indicates that they did not. 

The king of Himyar in era year 614 was Martad-ilan Yantf. An inscription 
of that year,’ about the building of a house at Marib on an irrigated terrace, 
under the protection of the king, and with the aid and by the authority of 
Lehay‘at Yantif Dhu Hagbah è and Rahab~il ?Aé‘ad Dhu Ma'afir, ends with the 

1 wyha: I take this form to be for youAéme, root wha, singular for pL An unknown tribe 
could not be joined to the nations preceding. 

1 Theodoros Anagnostes (Lector), li, 58, quoted LEN, ii, 322. 

* Beo p. 446. + Muséon, lxvi, 888. 

* Invariably either Abyminia, or Abyssinians in their own land. The order is therefore 
signifloant, Part of Arabia was included with the African territory, as it is named between Raydan 
and Saba’. 

* Misellanea Academias Berolinensis, 97-127, especially 107-8. The oounter-argumemt, 
Insisisdion, 309-11, takes no account of the character of the inscriptions. 

* Fakhry با‎ p. 100, fig. 55, H, pp. 46-9, no. 74. 

۰ Hasbah was amsociated by M. Hartmann with the name of the father of *Abraha b. as 
Sabbah, the grandson of Abraha, al Akram. On tho ^Agbah and modern Subaihi seo Dr. B. B. 
Berjoant in Musdon, xvi, 1304. 
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broken words: ‘May the Merciful be favourable. (Thou art L)ord'. This 
corresponds to the formula of Sarah-il Yaqbul, and attests Jewish faith ; it 
could not be used by an officer of a Christian king or his princes. A strong case 
can be made out for believing that from ’Abi-karib ^Áá'*ad to Martad~ilan the 
dynasty was Jewish in faith, and connected with Yatrib. The reaction against 
Ma‘adi-karib Ya‘fur was led by a man who took a Jewish name, but avoided 
a royal nomen or cognomen of the earlier Jewish kings. 

At the beginning of the 6th century the struggles of inter-related royal 
families were combined with pressure from foreign powers, and the need to 
maintain trade. Adherenta of the Christian and Jewish faiths became associated 
with political parties. 

VU. Tes Reuicious §IRUGGLE 

At a time when an unfounded scepticism as to the existence of any sort of 
Christianity, and as to the Jewish faith of Dhu Nuwüs, was bemg expressed in 
England, Dr. Tor Andrae published an essy which included a careful examina- 
tion of the evidence." He rightly held in balance the references to, or implica- 
tions about, both Nestorian and Monophysite influences in the introduction of 
Christianity into southern Arabia. Though Nestorians were active missionaries, 
for instance in India and China, the available sources give much less than 
& reasonable acoount of their activities in the south owing to their nature. 
There was a close connexion between Hirah and Nafran and Christian com- 
munities at Hirah would, as elsewhere in Persian territory, be mainly Nestorian. 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Abyssinia were Monophysite and it is difficult to 
decide whether some of the ‘ monotheistic’ Sabsan texts were professions of 
the Jewish or the Christian faith,’ since the Monophysite faith could be ex- 
preased in a simple formula. The notable point is the introduction of a Trini- 
tarian formula by Sumu-yafa‘ ' Aéwa*, and the continued use of it by "Abraha.* 
Both had close political connexions with Byzantium. 

Side by side with the Christian missions there was active proselytizing by 
the Jews, of which the msoriptions provide evidence beginning from the late 
4th century. There is no reason to distrust Arab traditions that *As'ad ?Abu- 
karib, the 'Abi-karib ?^As'ad of the inscriptions, who lived in the first half of 
the 5th century, accepted the Jewish faith at Yatrib; kings of the second half 
of that century in Himyar professed it. The Talmudio and other Jewish 
evidence has been collected and carefully discussed. The rise of the Jewish 
community to power in Yatrib cannot be precisely dated; it was obviously 

1 Clearly put in H. 8tJ. B. Philby, Ths Background of Islam, 116-9. 

! D. Tor Andrae, Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum, 7-24. Contrast D. B. Mar- 

Relations bohoeen Arabs ond Israelites (Bchweuch Lectures), 50-88. 

2 Texts published before 1045 were catalogued and discussed by G. Ryokmans in Miscellanea 
Historica Alberti De Meyer, 104-208. 

* Bee pp. 432, 437. 

* I owe this information to the kindness of Professor B. Lewis who referred me to Hayyim 
Zeteb Hirschberg, Yisra’sl ba-CArab : the Jess in Arabia from the fall of the Second Temple until 
the Orusaders. (Modern Hebrew.) Unfortunately I have not had access to this book. 
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parallel to the rise of the Christian community at Nafran. From before 500 to 
about 530 the important Jewish trading community was at Yotebe. Abochora- 
bos the phylarch ruled there till 540 ; after that nothing more is said about 
Yotabe. Ma‘adi-karib Ya‘fur, whose reign corresponded to the ‘first coming’ 
of the Kushites, was supported by Christians in Nagran, Yusuf, of Jewish faith, 
decimated that community, 'Abrahs, who ultimately gained control of Taif 
and Mecca, not previously included in any of the Arab kingdoms, is favourably 
mentioned by Christian writers. The relations of the Jews at Yatrib with 
Samaria and Tiberias is unquestionable, an inclination to look to Persia among 
some Palestinians is shown by events. Late in 623, or at the beginning of 
January, 524, Yusuf had to face the opposition of Christian princes in his 
kingdom and the prospect of an Abyssinian invasion. He wrote to Mundir of . 
Hirah. He may have advocated extirpation of Christianity; what he must 
have wanted to know was whether he could get help. In 525 he was killed, 
shortly before Justinian appointed Abochorabos ; during the war with Persia, 
the Samaritans rebelled. There is some underlying interoonnexion. 

There is no reason to believe that the faiths professed were not sincerely 
held; & reduction of motives i this period to a single interest, religious, 
political, or economic, is as naive as in any other century. It would be easy to 
misinterpret the economic motive of the individual states. Abyssinia was not 
interested in the Indian trade, a is clear from Procopius; control of ports on 
the Arab shore of the Red Sea was a vital interest. From the time kings of 
Himyar added ‘ of “ their " Arabs in Tihamat' to their title, that is from the 
sole reign of "Abi-karib "Ás'ad, about 440, the political aims of a Christian in 
Aksum and of a Jewish king in Himyar conflicted. According to Arab historians 
both Sammar Yuhar‘is and ? Abi-karib ’Ad‘ad fought the Persians in India; the 
details are incredible, the possibility of a conflict over Indian trade undeniable. 
But it was Justinian’s policy, partly economic, partly military, which brought 
to an end the isolation of Saba’ and Himyar, and their independence. 


IX. Tus ARAB SOUROES 


The purpose here has been to interrelate as simply as possible isolated 
references to events in Arabia during the 6th century. If, as I think, a logical 
order is imposed by the eventa, the inscriptions, which supply indubitable 
evidence, but only as to isolated facts, can now be used to assess the reliability 
of the sources. In the case of the Greek authors, there will be no need for a 
revision of opinion. The chronographers’ weaknesses have long been known ; 
not many under- or over-estimate Procopius. Not enough attention has some- 
times been paid to the Syriac sources owing to their character; rationalist 
dislike has induced neglect of incidental evidence of value in them. But the 
first need is a critical appreciation of the Arab sources and their relative value. 
The impatient method which swept them into a single class, ‘ the Muhammadan 

1 Bee Table B. Tho effect of reckoning the era from 115 s.c. or 110 2.0. can be judged by 
shifting years marked E. 
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TABLE B.—DATE LIST 
(— before: + after: * approximate) 


Barah-b-il Yaküf king of Himyar: Lahay‘st Yanuf, Nawf and Ma'adi- 
karib Yan‘um oo-regent. 

Amor-kéeos appointed phylarch by Leo IT: Yotabd abandoned. 

Aswad succeeded Mundir I at Hirah: married d. of ‘Amr b. Huğr. 

The Samaritans revolted, set up Justasa as king, and attacked Cesarea. 
The revolt was suppressed. 

Acceasion of Kavadh. 

Himyarite saga: Hassan Tubba‘ sent his gister's son Marit b. Amr 
against Ma‘add, with Hirah as objective. 

Accession of Anastasius I. 

Mundir b. Mundir succeeded "Aswad at Hirah. 

Martad-"llan Yanif king of Himyar. 

Romanus attacked Gamalos (Gabalat): direct rule اه‎ ۵۰ 

Numan I b. "Aswad succeeded. at Hirah. 

Skenite Arabs of Numan defeated by Eugenios in Euphratesia. 

Agar Bon of Arethas ) b. ‘Amr b. Mu'awiya b. it) driven from 
border of Palestine by Romanus. 

Kavadh began war with Anastasius. 

Numan II of Hirah died of a wound fighting for the Persians; "Abu 
Ya'fur b. ?^Alqama ruled 2 years at Hirah. 

A Jewish plot to surrender Constantia to Kavadh failed. 

Seven year truce concluded between Persia and Byzantium. 

Mungir (III) b. Nu‘man, also called b. ?Imru "l-Qeis, king of Hirah ; 
married Hind, d. of Harit b. "Amr b. Nur. 

First coming of Kushites to Himyar. 

Anastasius sent a bishop to Himyar. 

Ma‘adi-karib Ya'fur fought for transit through Kat’a against alliance of 
bany Ta‘abat and Mundir IIT. 

Campaign of Yusuf "Af?'ar, king of Himyar, against Abyssinians in 

, Mükha and Nagran. 

Justin I Emperor. 

"Ella "Asbeha, already nagah, planned invasion of Himyar. 

Sumu-yafa‘ ^Alwa! fortified Kanë on instructions from Abyssinia, when 
the king and princes killed Himyarites. 

Yusuf advanced against Nagran: second persecution. Martyrdoms. 
Simeon of Beth Aršam informed by Taiyayó and Ma‘addays. 

Envoy of Yusuf arrived at court of Mundir. 

Simeon wrote to Syria. Daus Dhu Tadaban appealed to Justin. Daus sent 
to Aksum. Roman ships impounded. 

Qais (b. Khuzas) of Ma‘add, the refuges, fled from court of Sumu-yafa*. 

Yusuf, unsupported, killed by the Abyssinians in battle by the sea. 

"Ella "Asbeha appointed Sumu-yafa‘ king and Abyssinian deputies. 

Flight of Harit D Amr from Diomedos, dus of Palestine. 

Mundir attacked Ghassün; driven into desert by a Roman army. 

Kavadh began war with Justin. 

Aocession of Justinian. 

Harit b. Gabalat and "Abi-karib b. Gabalat appointed Roman phylarohs. 
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Julianus, a brigand, king of the Samaritans: Christians murdered. 
. Revolt suppressed. Mass flight of Samaritans. 

Harit b. ‘Amr at Hirah (Arab sources). 

Embassy of Julianus to "Ella ^Asbeha and Sumu-yafa*. 

Justinian opened negotiations for peace: refused by Kavadh. 

Aoceesion of Khusrau I. 

Truce between Justinian and Khusrau. 

Mungir returned to Hirah: responsible for Bahrain and Yamama. 

Abraha seized sole rule in Himyar: refused tribute to nagaši. 

?Ella ?Asbeha sent expeditions against ^Abraha. (Procopius). 

Death of "Ella "Asbeha : recognition of "Abraha by his successor. 

Silko ‘ basiliskos ' of the Noubadai and of all the Ethiopians. 

Roman attempt to arbitrate between Harit b. Gabala and Mundir. 


Yazid نی‎ for "Abraha in Hadramawt ; opposition by Kidar. 
Breach of the dam at Marib : the covenant in Himyar 


i from Aksum, Hüm and Fars: envoys of Roman phylarchs and 

Mun 

Khusrau began war with Justinian. 

One or more further embassies sent to "Abraha. (Procopius.) 

?"Abraha's expedition against Ma'add. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes published books I-V of the ‘ Topography ’. 

Trace between Justinian and Khusrau. 

Mundir defeated, after killing son of Harit b. Gabala. 

Procopius published the ‘ Wars’. 

Samaritans and Jews at Cmearea revolted and killed the pro-consul 
Stephanus. Revolt suppressed. 

Mundir killed in battle with Harit b. Gabala. ‘Amr sucoeeded. 

?"Abraha appointed Muhammad b. Khuza‘ to enforce Christianity. 

"Abu Murrah appealed to Khusrau against ’Abraha. 

Justin II Emperor ; repression of Monophysites. 

John Malalas of Antioch published his Obronography. 

Year of the Elephant. Death of?Abraha. Plague of small-pox. Death of 
"Abdallah b. ‘Abd al Muttalib. Birth of the Prophet. 

Interregnum at Hirah. 

Yaksum b. "Abraha king in Himyar. 

Maarüq b. "Abraha ki Himyar. 

Flight of Ma‘adi-karib b. Saif Abu Murrah from his half-brother Masrüq 
to Khusrau. 

War began between Khusrau and Justin II. 

The vatris sent by sea to the Hadramawt; Masrüq killed in battle. 
Ma‘adi-karib installed king. The vahriz departed. 

Qabtis appointed king of Hirah, 

Ma‘adi-karib murdered by ’adabts; return of the cadiz. 


- Hormizd IV succeeded Khusrau. 


Justin II abdicated ; Tiberius began attempt at restoration. 
Mundir IV b. Mundir succeeded at Hirah. 

Maurice Emperor. ۱ 

Numan IH b. Mundir at Hirah. 

Disorder m Persia. 

Death of Numan IIT; Persian governors appointed. 
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tradition’, supposed to derive entirely from Byzantine literature,’ is clearly 

inadequate. They are disparate and dificult to classify. The attempts at 

continnous historical accounts, compiled in much later periods, are generally 

negligible. Scattered in them there is material of the first order. The chronology 
of Hišam, much of the narrative in Hišam and Ibn Ishaq as quoted in Tabari, 

some entries in Mas‘fidi, are demonstrably reliable. Fragmenta of early verse 

quoted, so far from being the product of an age later than the Prophet, must be 

nearly contemporary with events to which they refer. Passages about tribal 
history * provide the means of understanding the events recorded in inscrip- 

tions. Some, for instance, the roll-call of honour after Nihawand, or the ribald 
rhymes of the girl of the sept ‘Amir b. Sa‘ga‘ah,? illustrate the tribal movement 
from the south, and define & historical factor often treated too broadly. The 
most difficult evidence of all is to be found in the ‘ saga’; as von Kremer said, 

quoting Franz Rückert, the seed must be sifted from the chaff,‘ and there is 
much more seed than some have thought. Hamdani is now generally accepted: 
as reliable. Some of the ‘ saga ’ must derive from earlier sources, unknown to, or 
not mentioned by, him. 

` Correct appraisal of eventa in the 6th century will add to or alter a paragraph 
or go in dealing with the 7th. In 630-1 the Prophet delivered instructions to the 

envoy of Himyarite princes, worded like a diplomatic ultimatum, showing 

fall knowledge of the Christian and Jewish parties, and of the survival of 
paganiam. Dr. R. B. Serjeant has collected Babaean graffiti near the reputed 
tomb of the prophet Hüd which are not likely to be later than the 6th century * ; 

with whom did the Prophet count these adherents of another prophet, whose 
existence can no longer be regarded as a convenient fiction?” Eventa of the 
time of Qais, the Kinda and Mundir were known; what was the reason for the 
appointment of a Persian governor, which provoked the resistance of Qais b. 

MakSuh and ‘Amr b. Ma‘adi-karib 1 

Details may require consideration. Social conditions in Arabia demand a 

1 The last restatement of this view known to me is in BH, xlv-xlvii. Detaled argumenta, 
e.g. that of Moberg about the reference m the Koran to tho Najran martyrdoms, frequently 
break down. >Ukhdud explains itself. 

* e.g. Mastüdi, in, 122: ‘ there are many accounts about Quraiš, Gurhum, Khusza‘a and the 
others of Ma‘add’: ui, 891-2, the wars of Ghassin and Ma‘add. 

? Masttidl, iv, 2880-241: vi, 187-55. Contrast the many cases cited in von Wissmann-Hofner 
which prove that tribes still oocupy territory they held in pre-Islamio canturtes. 

4 von Kremer, Ueber die sudarabische Saga, vi. von Kremer himself frequently anticipated 
points subsequently proved. So far as I oan judge the references in the tradrtionalists are, by 
comparison, worthless. 

* Ibn Hilam, 968, quoted in Mutr-Weir, 456, as ‘ ourlous’. The pagan sticks are figured in 
A. Grohmann, GOttereymbole und Symboliere. 

* Published by Professor G. Byckmans in Musdon, lxvii, 181-5. The monogram in nos, 2 
and 10, read BD, should I think be regarded as that of the tribe Habum, and compared with the 
monogram ys for Yazan. The interpretation as a statement, ' he loved’, oannot be considered 
natural in this oase ; the oocurrenoe of Ab in graffiti not in holy places is another matter. Habum 
was a section of Yazan. There were adherents of Hd among the Jews and Christians there. 


۲ This seems to be the view taken in Mulr- Weir, 51-2, and in D. B. Margoliouth, Mohamed, 
181. 
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new treatment. The land was not, before the appearance of the Prophet, a 
closed box, in which there were a few Jews and Christians, isolated from the 
great states. Lop-sided views have bean induced from quaint stories of the 
jahiliyah, and the abiding Arab predilection for nomad ways. Only the acci- 
dental literary emphasis seems to justify conclusions that would not apply to 
Syria or ‘Iraq. Paganiam, suppressed and illiterate, survived in Syria till the 
time of the Abbasids. Some inkling of the extent of pagan survivals in “Iraq can 
be formed from Lady Drower’s work on the Mandwans. There were thriving 
cities in Arabia, old foundations, as civilized as any in Syria or ‘Iraq, and 
perhaps as large, apart from Antioch and Madain. The Christian and Jewish 
communities were large, and not mainly foreigners. Arabs had faced the 
formidable Abyssinians. Military leaders had fought men trained in Persian 
armies on equal terms. Princes had dealt with international affairs. 

Mecca remained pagan, in a small region where each city remained indepen- 
dent. But the rise of the Qurais to wealth and importance was sudden. ?Abraha's 
attack on the Ka‘ba was the first known recognition of the fact. There must be 
many unknown causes to account for the phenomenon. A later event shows 
the importance attached to Jiddah. An expedition, sent by the Prophet against 
that town and the ’ahalt3, pursued the enemy to an unnamed island ! ; it should 
be Yotabé. The decline in the commercial importance of that place may have 
been due to the diversion of trading vessels to Jiddah, attracted by lower 
charges and through transit to the Damascus region offered by Qurais. The 
attraction of the annual fair at a pagan centre is sufficient explanation of the 
stubborn maintenance of the old religion. 

By the third quarter of the 6th century the economic system began to 
break down. Governments collapsed. In Persia this took the form of a disputed 
sucoesaion, a8 often before and sinoe. The last of the Arab kings died at Hirah 
in 604; the direct government by Persians produced the conditions of 634-5. 
At the end of the reign of Justinian the industrial and financial conditions were 
calamitous 1; the Empire never recovered fully. The peripheral regions were 
affected. The kingdom of Aksum passed away. In spite of the a priors doubta 
that have been expressed, the weakness in Abyssinia shown during the negotia- 
tions with the Prophet accords with the lack of information from Ethiopic 
sources. In southern Arabia, Persian rule, probably never extending far, 
petered out to an unknown end; the old kingdom split up. Colonel van der 
Meulen and Mr. Ingrams have shown that Hadramawt cannot be maintained 
by a closed economy ; in modern times it has exported men, in the 7th century 
the men went north. Saba’ disappeared, absorbed by Yamanat, not a part of 


1 [bn Sad, 117-8, quoted in Muir-Wair, 486. The attack implies that Jiddah belonged to 
Qurauk. The Abyssinians were not subjects of the nagah, but settlers there, who frequently 
served as profesmonal soldiers and the like; see Father H. Lammens, L' Arabis occidentale avani 
PHégire, 244-57. 

۱ G. Ostrogoraky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, 48: ° wirtschafilich und finanziell 
vollig zerruttet '. 


STUDIES IN THE OTTOMAN ARCHIVES—I 
By BERNARD Lewis 


یکی دفراست این جهان ای پسر 
ct‏ در آن pl‏ سر بسر 
به یی نویس اندر آن نام خویش 
که تا db ee‏ ز ایام خویش 
(AdIb-1 Pishă vari)‏ 
INTRODUCTORY NorE‏ 


HE following studies are all based on the registers of land, population, and 

revenue contained in the Ottoman archives in Istanbul. They will be limited 
to the Arabic-speaking provinces of the Ottoman Empire, and to the first 
century of Ottoman rule. It is not my purpose to attempt & general study of 
the history of these areas in this period, nor to correlate the information derived 
from the archives with that obtained from other sources in a comprehensive 
historical monograph. My aim is rather to offer a series of studies in detail in 
a certain class of documents and on & few special topics; that is, to make a 
number of soundings in depth at selected points, rather than a surface survey 
of this material. The topics have, as far as possible, been chosen so as to give 
& wide range of variety, dealing with town and country, inland and coastal - 
areas, mountain and plain. The first two studies deal with Palestine, which of 
all the countries under consideration has by far the richest documentation in 
outside sources, and therefore offered the most promising field for a first 
experimental study. This study presents in outline the picture of Palestine in 
the early Ottoman period that emerges from the registers, and is intended as an 
introduction to the material as a whole. It will be followed by a documentary 
study of the quarters, population, and taxation of the towns of Palestine, and 
then by further studies on selected rural and urban areas in Syria and Iraq.” 


L PALESTINE IN THR Frost HALF-CENTURY OP OTTOMAN RULE ® 


With the Ottoman conquest of the Mamluk Sultanate m 1516-7, Palestine 
passed into the possession of the last of the great universal Muslim Empires. 
The Ottoman Empire was by no means the first Middle Eastern state to 
maintain detailed administrative records. Such were certainly kept by previous 


1 In presenting these studies, it is my pleasant duty to record my thanks to the office of the 
Turkish Prime Minister for giving me access to the state archives in Istanbul; to the Director 
and staff of the archives, and especially B. Midhat Sertoğlu of the General Directorate, for their 
unfailing courtesy and oo-operation; to Professor M. Tayyib Okig of the Faculty of Divinity 
of the University of Ankara, who first initiated me into the mysteries of Sigágat and was always 
ready at hand with amustanoe and advice during my work in the archives; to my colleague 
Professor P. Wittek for many helpful criticiams and suggestions throughout the preperation of 
these studies; to my wife, who did much of the work involved in preparing the statastacal 
sections and also in preparing the manuscript for the press. 

1 The first part of this paper was read to the 28rd International Congress of Orientalists m 
Cambridge, in August, 1954. 
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Muslim states, and one may safely assume a far greater degree of administrative 

continuity than would appear from the dynastic annals. But the Ottoman 

Empire was the only one to survive into modern times—the only one, therefore, 

whose records, when no longer required for practical administrative purposes, 

were not scattered and destroyed like those of earlier, vanished Empires, but 

preserved, thanks to the enlightened care of a generation of scholars and 
` officials who realized their value. 

I have attempted elsewhere to give a preliminary description of this material, 
and to indicate some of the ways in which it can be exploited for the history of 
the Arabic-speaking provinces of the Empire." Here, therefore, I shall offer no 
more than the briefest introduction. For the early period the records are 
preserved chiefly in the form of bound registers, known as defters. These fall 
broadly into two classes, which have been aptly described as diplomatic and 
statistical." The first consists of outgoing communications of various kinds 
addressed to Ottoman governors, gadis, and other authorities, and dealing with 
the day-to-day business of government. These registers are of course a principal 
source of information on history in the traditional sense of the word—the history 
of events and of individuals. The other category of registers contains what in 
modern parlance is called statistical matter—statements and tabulations of 
data on the existing situation in various fields of administration, as recorded 
and reported by the appropriate authorities. These tell us little of events or 
individuals, for the movements they reflect are at a deeper level, and at a slower 
rhythm. Through them we can achieve some insight into the social and economic 
patterns of the time, the structure and movement of society and administration, 
the evolution of groups and institutions. 

Certainly the most valuable of the statistical series is that of the cadastral 
registers, known as Tapu defterleri, also as Defter-i Khagani. The earliest 
surviving Ottoman register of this type is a timar register of the Sanjaq of 
Arvanya of 1431. From the time of Mehmed II (1451-81) these registers 
increase in number and variety, and by the date of the Ottoman conquest of 
Palestine, the new rulers of the country were able to extend to it a system 
already well worked out and functioning effectively. 

For 16th-century Palestine 21 registers are to be found in the archives in 
Istanbul, a few of them damaged, the reat intact.‘ There is evidence that others 
existed and are lost, and it is possible that some may be found in the Cadastral 


The Ottoman Archives as a Source for the History of the Arab Lands’, JRAS, October, 

1951, 180—155 ; Notes and Documents from the Turkish Archives, Jerusalem, 1952. 

3 T. Halasi Kun, ' Avrupadaki Osmanlı Yer Adları Uxerinde Araştırmalar’, Turk Dili ve 
Tarihi hakkında Aragisrmalar, Ankara, 1952, 82 ۰ 

3 That us, the south-western pert of Albania. An edition of this important taxt by Profeseor 
Hall Inalak of Ankara is due to appear shortly. See Halil Inalok, ‘Timariotes chrétiens em 
, Albanie au XV. mole d’après un registre do timars ottoman’, Miielungen des Osterreichischen 
Staatearchivs, iv, 1952, 118 ff. 

* A descriptive list of these registers will be found in ‘ The Ottoman Archives...’, JRAS, 
154 ff. 
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Office in Ankara, which I was not able to.inveetigate on my last visit. These 
registers are of various kinds, the most valuable being the detailed registers 
known as mufassal. These contain a detailed description of the province at the 
date of compilation, with its towns, villages, population (with lista of names of 
adult males), revenues, and forms of tenure. In five of the maufassal registers 
a tabulated statistical statement of population and revenue is given for the 
Sanjaq as a whole. Otherwise figures are given only for the smallest unita—the 
village, the town quarter (makake), the fief. From these, however, with some 
effort, it is possible to arrive at general figures for the larger territorial units. 
The 10 mufaggals preserved in Istanbul fall into five groups, corresponding 

to five separate surveys conducted in the first half-century of Ottoman rule. 
The dates of these surveys, with the provinces covered in the surviving mufassal 
“registers, are : 

(1)  982/1525-6 —Jerusalem, Gaza, Safed 

(2) oa. 940—5/1533—9— Jerusalem, Gaza, Safed, Nabulus 

(8)  965/1048-9 — Gaza, Nabulus 

(4  961-4/1558-7—Jerusalem, Gaza, Safed 

(5) oa. 980/1572-8 —Safed 


Unfortunately some of these volumes are defective—in particular the Safed 
registers for the second and fifth surveys lack important sections, including the 
town of Safed itself. Apart from these mufasgale, there are also synoptic 
registers of various kinds from these five surveys, and also some of 970/1562-3 
— perhaps relics of another survey carried out in that year, of which all the 
mufagsals have disappeared. Several of the mwufassal registers begin with 
و‎ ganinndme—a codification of the fiscal law and custom of the province. 
These appear to be based on the pre-Ottoman usage, with such modifications 
as the Sultans thought fit to introduce.* 

The following pages are based entirely on the 21 Tapu registers for Palestine 
preserved in Istanbul, of which they constitute a preliminary and partial 
exploitation. 

Topography and Administration 

The basic unit of provincial administration is the Banjaq. This Turkish 
word is often replaced in official usage by its Arabic equivalent, L*wd. The 
governor of the Sanjaq is the Sanjaq-Bey, sometimes also called Mir-i Liwa 
(from Amir-i Liwa). Sometimes the same person might be governor of two 

1 An example is given in appendix I below. 

3 A number of giwdnndmes of Palestine and Syria have been published. Turkish texts will 
be found m Omer Lutü Barkan, XV we XVI inci Aswiarda Osmanlı Imporatoriujuads strat 
ckonominin kubukf ve malt esaslart, Vol. i, Kanunlar, Istanbul, 1948, and French translations in 


Staaisverfassung wad Staaisverwalitwng, Vienna, 1815, vol. i. See further ‘ The Ottoman Archives ', 
144-5. The gintinadmes for Syria and Palestine make frequent alumons to the gintaadmes of 
QK'it BKy, which in many respects they confirm. A statement of Mamluk fiscal practice in Syris 
will be found in the Qasds al-Bilad agk-Shamiya given. by Nuwairt, Nikdyat al-Arab, viti, 265 f. 
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adjoining Sanjaqs—thus, for example, in 932/1525-6 there are only two Sanjaq- 
Beys in Palestine—Uwais Bey in Gaza, ruling over both Gaza and Jerusalem, 
and Haji Bey in Safed, ruling over both Safed and Nabulus. Likewise in 
940-5 /1533-9 a certain Qasim Bey was Sanjaq-Bey of both Safed and Nabulus.! 

After the Sanjaq-Bey come the Alay-Bey (or Miralay) and the Subashi, the . 
senior officers among the sipahis in the district. A group of Banjaqs form a 
Vilayet, ruled by a Beylerbey (or Mirmirin). The Palestinian Sanjaqs were all 
part of the Vilayet of Damascus. 

Each Sanjaq has an administrative centre, usually the town (gagaba) after 
which it is named. The remainder of the Banjaq is divided up into a varying 
number of districts (nàhiye). Each nahiye again has an administrative centre, 
which is occasionally a town, usually a large village. Unlike the Sanjaq, the 
nahiye does not always take its name from ita administrative centre. Below 
the nahiye comes the village (gariye), which is the smallest unit of administra- 
tion and the normal unit of statistics. Tribes are listed separately, sometimes, 
though not always, with a list of names of the tribesmen. The town is divided 
into quarters (mahalle), and in the larger towns (e.g. in Damascus, but nowhere 
in Palestine) the quarters are sub-divided into streets (zuqüq). 

. Western Palestine after the Ottoman conquest was divided into the four 
Sanjags of Safed, Nabulus, Jerusalem, and Gaza. These are composed as 
follows : 

Bafed—The first survey shows aix n&biyea: Safed (Le. the district immediately 
around the town), Tibnin, Tyre, Shaqg!f, Acre, Tiberias, Shortly afterwards 
the nahiye of Tyre was merged into that of Tibnin, and the remaining surveys 
show only five n&hiyes. 

Nabulus—Four nàbiyes: Jabal Shami, Jabal Qibli, Qaqün and Bant Sab. 

The earlier of the two surviving mufasgals shows a fifth, Marj Bani ‘Amir, but 

this disappears from later records, being reincorporated with the nahiye of 

Tiberias in the Sanjag of Safed, to which it had belonged in the first survey. 
Gaza—The first survey shows three nahiyes: Gaza, Ramle, and Lydda. 

From the second onwards Lydda is incorporated into the nahiye of Ramle. 
Jerusalem—T'wo n&hiyes: Jerusalem and Hebron. 

Apart from the four Sanjaq capitals, only two places are officially classified 
as towns (qasaba or shelr), namely Ramle and Hebron. All other places in 
Palestine are-classed as villages, though some of them, as Majdal, Lydda, and 
Saffiiriya, reach a considerable size. Some of the famous towns of ancient and 
modern times, on the other hand, really are no more than villages—as Aore, 
Jaffa, Bethlehem, Tyre, Nazareth. In five registers, as mentioned above, the 
total number of villages in the Sanjaq is given. By counting, however, it is 


1 Thus in effect maintaining the two Niy&bes of Safed and Gaza, into which Palestine was 
divided under the Mamluks. 

* On those officers and their functions see H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic Society 
and the West, i, 1, Oxford, 1950, 51 and 145 ff. 

3 In several registers the n&hiye around Safed is called Jira. 
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possible to arrive at a more detailed statement of villages per nahiye, at the 
time of each survey. Here again, as in other respecta, the totals do not always 
tally. In the following table of the villages of Palestine, the figures in italics 
are the totals given in the registers—the others represent the resulta of my own 
counting. The figures in parentheses show the number of villages belonging 
to the Imperial khágs (see below). 
TABLE I 
VILLAGES or PALEeTUNE 


(10) — villages of Imperial khAes (Z0) = total given in registers x = pages missing 











ed : 
i 55 (18) x (85) 51 (29) x 
Bee ص‎ (go Pee 
` Acre 51 (11) 53 3 59 i) 68 i) 

Tiberias 80 40 (25) 64 (1 52 1 

ma [m | x | | || 
Gam 

Gaza 124 (M) 180 (18) 127 (28) 141 (20) 

Toads S 0| (san | {00 ao {69 (11) 

mu [i [oum | nag || mt 





J í 12 (12 
orusalem| 98 (5) 181 a 
Hebron 10 *u 





For each administrative unit—the village in the oountry, the quarter in the 
town—the registers give the number of inhabitanta, in the mufaggals with lista, 
of names. With the exception of the five registers mentioned above containmg 
statistical summaries for the Sanjaq as a whole, the registers do not normally 
give figures for the larger unite—nAbiye, town, or Sanjaq—but these can be 
obtained by adding the totals for the smaller unite. A word may be said about 
the accuracy of the figures given. There is sometimes a discrepancy between 
the figure given for the inhabitants of a village or mahalle, and the number of 
names appearing in the corresponding list of inhabitants. These discrepancies, 
due to carelessness or to other unexplained factors, are usually small, and do 
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not much affect the general statistical picture. The same is true of the very few 
instances where a total is given for a whole town, independently of the figures 
given for the individual quarters or communities. 

The basic classification of the population is into three classes : 

(1) Tax-paying households (khàáne). A married man with his family, 
constituting a fiscal unit. Only the name of the householder appears 
in the lista. 

(2) Tax-paying bachelors (mtijerred). In the liste the names of bachelors 
are usually marked with a small Mim. 

(8) Households or individuals exempt from tax (mu'àáf). These fall into two 
main groups :— 

(a) Muslim religious personages—Imam, Khatib, Mu'adhdhin, Sherif, 
as well as residents in záwiyas. Non-Muslim olerics were 
not exempted by the state, and are therefore not indicated.! 

(b) Disabled persons—the blind, mad, and crippled. In accordance 
with the Hanafi law, exemption on this ground is granted to 
Christians and Jews as well as to Muslims.* 

In addition, exemption from taxes was enjoyed by two other classes 

in Palestine : 

(a) Retired members of the Mamluk Jund al-Halga. 

(b) Peasants on lands that are waqfs of the Haramain Sharifain of 
Jerusalem and Hebron. 

From the mufassal registers available, the following totals for the four 

Sanjaqs at the dates of the different surveys oan be adduced. 


982/1525—6 940-56/1533—0 9855/1048-90 961-4/1558-7 
Safed 5403/300/80  - — — 14,884/1931/307 
Cara 5188/364/89 7826/707/258 12,251/538/1175  11,825/858/1050 
Jerusalem 2878/120/8 4822/484/208 7365/510/1254 — 
Nabulus — 6400/135/27 7599/933/438 — 
(Totals ın the defters are m italios—the others are my own totals from the figures for the 
three tn each column, from left to Tigh rie (1) tax-paying households, 
(2) tax-paying bach (3) exempt households and i ) 


Unfortunately, the gaps in this table do not allow us to reach a definite total 
for the whole country at any one date. Furthermore, even the figures available 
for the earlier surveys are not complete. In the first, and to a lesser extent the 
second survey, a number of villages are entered by name, with their revenue 
figures, but without population data, which were presumably not to hand. 
Thus there are over 20 such villages in the Sanjaq of Jerusalem (out of a total 
of 108), 14 in the district of Ramle (out of 25), 10 in the Sanjaq of Nabulus (out 

1 Christian monks in Jerusalem, however, appear to be exempted in some registers 


though 
not in others. On the exemption of monks in the Ottoman Empire see P. Lemerle and P. Wittek, 
‘ Recherches sur l'hustoire ot le statut des monastères athonites sous la domination turque ’, 


` Archives d'histoire du droit oriental, 11, 1048, 468-9. 


2 Tbraihim b. Muhammad al-Halab!i, Mxliagi al-Abhur, Cairo, n.d. (? 1910), 120 ; M, D’Ohsscn, 
Tableau Géneral de P Empire Ottoman, v, Paris, 1824, 38. (of. Marghin&nI, i, 187, al-Wegdys, 
240, Qudüri, Muikiasar, 181, quoted by E. Strauss, 7014004 ka- Y eküdim be- Misrayyim we-Süriya, 
1i, Jerusalem, 1951, 268, n. 8.) , 
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of 276), 8 in the Sanjaq of Safed (out of 231). The striking increase in population 
recorded in the first decades of Ottoman rule is thus in part due to an improve- 
ment in the system of registration. Kven allowing for this, however, and for 
the known morease due to immigration, among the Jews at least, it remains 
clear that the peace and opportunity resulting from incorporation in the 
Ottoman Empire did lead to a rapid natural increase in the population as a 
whole. This is shown by the figures for the individual towns and villages avail- 
able at different dates, and also by the increases recorded in cultivation as well 
as revenue. The population seems to have reached ita peak in the middle of 
the century, with a combined figure for the four Sanjaqs of some 45-50,000 
households, probably about 300,000 souls." Thereafter a decline seta in. 

The following table illustrates the distribution of population throughout the 
country as recorded in the first two surveys. 


TABLE IL 
PorvurATION ebbe PALESTINA 


Sanjaq of Safed ose E 
Town of Sefed 925/40/85 
biye of Tham 1201/84/15 miming 
2» Tyre 100/890/5 {2146/109772 
»  » ihag 2389/20/0 789/72/19 
» n Aare 852/15/5 1538/104/35 
ور‎ » Tiberias 1000/21/10 1232/127/45 
Total نا‎ 4۵ — 
Saxjaq of Gasa 
Town of Gass 883/41 /— 18688/220/389 
Nihiye of Gaze 2818/195/25 4000/820/180 
Tom » Ramle ars 415/28/27 
a” Seale 834/00/5 [1603/18/54 
Total 5188 7886/1071 
of J /384/89 /107 [256 
Town of Jerusalem sai 1528/120/786 
Nühtye of Jerusalem 1391/118/7 1916/1085 /72 
Town of Hebron 138/—/— 762/227 /80 
Nahiye of Hebron 215/—/— 6016/32/28 
2873 4822/484/206 
4» /120/8 /A84/ 
Town of Nabulus 1099/47/23 
N&hiye of Jabal Shämi 1229/19/— 
»  » Jabal Qb 2229/68/4 
» Q&qtin 559/1/— 
n  » Band Sab 982/—/— 
» m Bani ‘Amir 418/—/— 
Total 6468/135/27 


The villages vary in size from hamlets of one or two houses to large villages 
like Majdal (S&njaq of Gaza), which becomes the largest in the country ; its 


figures may be noted. 
O82/1525-6  940-5/1583-0  955/1548-0 ' 968-4/1505-7 
258/6/3 684/81/8 620/0/3 699/0/5 


z مر سوم سوت وی سر‎ pcm dC CLE CE MC CI e: 
conjectural. oa. 5-7 seems a fair average. 
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The average size of the village in each nahiye may be gauged by comparing 
the number of villages with the population figures. 

Another classification maintained throughout the defters is that of religion. 
There were three religions in Palestine—Muslims, Christians, and Jews, of 
which the last two paid certain additional taxes. Their separate registration 
was therefore necessary for fiscal purposes, and the registers enable us to 
determine the numbers and location of Jews and Christiana throughout the 
country. Both are primarily town dwellers. Of the six places classified as 
towns, Jews are to be found in all but Ramle, Ohristians in all but Safed. Small 
groups of Samaritans appear in Nabulus and Gaza. 

The following table illustrates the distribution and growth of the population 
of the six towns, from the figures available. 








TABLE III 
h — households b = bachelors T cx religious d = disabled 
052/1525—6 نویه‎ neq 965/1048-0 901/1563-4 906344/1555—1 
h bred} h . rd|h br àj h rd.| h br. d 
J 
Muslims 616 2 1-]|1108 75 34 - 1959 141 16 1 
Christans 119 — - —,| 186 26 40 2 808 135 - 3 
Jews 100 — | 994 19 -- 824 18 - 1 
Jundis DM poc caedes D era 
2 1-j, 1528 120 74 2 2614 289 16 5 
ed 
688 40 38 9 1087 218 54 9 
Jews - ساس‎ 716 56 -- 
Jundis 60 - -- 84 4 -- 
925 40 20 9 1887 278 54 0 
Qasa 
Muslims 528 41 -— —| 1881 302 88 1 | 1698 76 18 4 1582 78 01 27 
Christians - —-| 244 27 --]| 325° 9 -- — 4 
Jews 96 - -- 98 - -- 116 85 -- 81- - - 
Samaritans 25 - -- 18 - -- 18 8 -- 18 - - - 
Jundis ----| - ---| 101 88 -- 178 زیمت‎ ned 
883 41 - ~| 1688 329 $8 1 | 2258 175 18 4 2192 78 95 7 
Nabulus 
Musthns 884 48 19 4 677 100 10 6 
Christians 16 - -- 16 2 -- 
Jors Wa س د‎ 8 5 -- 
Samaritans 39 4 -- 84 1 -- 
1099 47 19 4 768 117 19 6 
Ramls 
Muslims 810 18 6 382 25 27 HO 63 4- 502 88 20 8 
Christians 26,- - $85 - - ot 7-1 46 - - - 
Jundis --- - = = - - سم‎ 5--- 
880 16 6 416 28 7 597 70 47 558 88 29 60 
Hebron 
Mnslims 188 - - | 785 227 20 — 960 - 1- 
Christians —  - - qe م2‎ EXT 
Jews - -~ 20 - -1 8 - -- 
133 762 227 29 1 9T] - 1- 





1 These figures will be discussed in greater detail in the next article. 
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Christians and Jews also appear in a number of villages, as follows : 


D 


of Jerusalem 
&blye of Jerusalem 
Taffüib 


Bethlehem 

Bait 8 

Bail Bàgpür 
Tsyyibet al-Ism 


Bait Rima 


Deir? Ayytüb 























TABLE IV 
OHEISTIANS In VILLAGES 
Christians above the line 
Muslims below the line 
932/ 940-5/ 955/ 901-4 ea. d 
1525-6 | 1583-0 | 1548-9 1558— 157 
55 4 14 
25/2 21 ۲ 115 
60 81/2 152/12 
39 46 152/10 
129 151/6 220/21 
0 0 0 
5 8 18 
7T 8 21 
98 101 
0 0 
0 6 11 
8 30/3/1 03 
0 0 
39/0/1 36 61/6 
8 
17 
20 
20 
0 7 
27 








~ 
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n - 
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The appearance of Christians in later surveys in a few villages from which 
they are absent in earlier surveys may be due to new settlement, or possibly to 
improved registration. A curious feature is the absence of any reference to 
Christians in a number of places known in later times as Christian centree—such 
as Jafna, Rafidiya, Zababida, Kafr Yasif, Mi‘iliya, ‘Ailabfin, Birim, Ma‘lAl, 
Bir Zait, Ramallah, etc. Various explanbtions could be adduced. 

Jews appear in ten villages—‘Ain Zaitün, Birya, Kafr ‘Anan, ‘Alma, 
Buqai'a, Jtilis, Kafr Yasif, Kabul, Shafa ‘Amr, Kafr Kanna. All of these are in 
the Banjaq of Safed. 

Generally speaking, Muslims as such form a single fiscal category, and there 
is therefore no separate indication of Arabs, Turks, and others, nor even of 
Shi'ites, Drazes, and other heretical groups. In N. Syria a special tax, inherited 
from Mamluk times, was paid by the Nugairis and Ismé‘ilis, but no corre- 
sponding levy was imposed on the Matawila and Druzes in Palestine, and there 
is consequently nothing in the registers to indicate their numbers or distribution. 
Only two categories receive separate mention : 

(a) Nomads and semi-nomads, still organized in tribes. Arab tribes are 
listed in various parts of the country, usually with the names of the tribal 
* householders’. The fullest lists are those of the Sanjaqs of Nabulus and Gaza, 
the latter including the Negev tribes. In addition Kurdish and Turcoman 
tribes are listed in the Sanjags of Safed and Nabulus. Several tribes are 
described as recently sedentarized. Two small groups of Dóger Turcomans are 
recorded in Jerusalem, as residing in the Bab al-‘Amftd and Banü Zaid quarters. 

(b) Jundis. These, already mentioned as exempt from taxes, are described 
as ‘ former members of the Jund al-Halga in the time of the Circassians (i.e. the 
Mamluk Sultanate), now retired’. They resided mainly in the towns. The 
largest group was in Gaza, the second in Safed—the capitals of the two Nsyabas 
into which Palestine was divided in Mamluk times. In addition smaller groupe 
resided in Jerusalem, Ramle, and a few villages. A curious feature is that the 
number of retired Jundis noreases in the later registers. One possible explana- 
tion is à movement into these towns from elaewhere—perhaps as a matter of 
government policy. Another is improved registration. 

In addition, the names of certain quarters in some of the towns have an 
ethnic significance. Thus, we find a Maghrabi quarter in Jerusalem, Kurdish 
quarters in Hebron, Gaza, and Safed, Turcoman quarters in Gaza and Ramle, 
Egyptian and Bashkir* quarters in Ramle. On the first-named, the earliest 
register for Jerusalem has a note saying that there was a group of Maghrabf 
Mujawirs of the Haram ash-Sharif, residing in Jerusalem. Their quarter had 

1 On the Jewish inhabitants see further Notes and Documents, 5 f. 

2 On the Doger Turoomans see Faruk Sumer, ‘ Dogerlere dair’, Turbiyat Moomuan, x, 1053, 
189 £. 

* Bo I interpret the باشتردی‎ quarter named ın the registers. The name already ooours m 
Mamluk times—seo Mafir ad-Din, ALUms al-Jali, Cairo, 1283, 419; French translation in 
H. Sauvaire, Histoire ds Jérusalem et d' Hébron, Paris, 1876, 200. On some Bashkirs in the Mamluk 
servioe see Zeki Velidi Togan, ' Bagkirt’, Islam Ansiklopedén, li, 820—880. 
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been constituted a waqf by Saladin, whose action was confirmed by subsequent 
rulers. The Kurdish, Turcoman, and Bashkir quarters are no doubt a relic of 
the early Mamluk policy of settling warlike Kurds and Turcomans on the 
Palestine coastlands as a safeguard against a renewed attack from the West. 
How far the inhabitants of these quarters were still recognizably Kurdish or. 
Tureoman by Ottoman times is a matter for conjecture. 


Tenure and Taxation 

All lands and all revenues in Palestine fell into one of five classes. In the 
mufassal registers the class is normally indicated, and there are in addition 
separate registers for each class. 

(1) Khags-i Shahi. Imperial khágs—Domain of the Sultan. A large number 
of villages in the country were in this category, and their revenues belonged to 
the Imperial purse. In addition to domain villages, certain taxes in villages 
belonging to other categories were reserved as Imperial kAdgs, as well as the 
proceeds of many taxes in the towns. Revenues and villages formerly belonging 
to fiefs or governor’s kAdss or waqf, and then becoming part of the Imperial 
khàáss, were known as khags-+ jadid, new khügs, and in some registers are 
distinguished from the old Imperial khagg—khagg-4 ‘atig. The revenues of the 
Imperial domains were sometimes collected directly, by salaried officials. More 
commonly, they were constituted as mugdta‘as—that is to say, the right of 
collection was farmed out to individuals in return for a purchase price and 
a fixed annual payment. Mugata‘a arrangements were not normally recorded 
in the registers, which simply give the totals received by the treasury under 
each head of Imperial kAdgs. 

(2) Khagg-i Miriliwa. Governor's khass—Appanage of the Miri Liwa or 
Sanjaq-Bey. The governor of the Sanjaq received his remuneration in the form 
of a grant of روبق‎ consisting normally of a number of villages and of the 
proceeds of certain taxes in the towns in his Sanjaq. There are one or two cases of 
& Banjaq-Bey holding khāşş outside his own Sanjaq—for example, two taxes in 
Ramle, in the Sanjaq of Gaza, are recorded in 963-4/1555-7 as part of the khdgs 
of the Sanjaq-Bey of Jerusalem ; some villages in the n&biye of Qaqun, Banjaq 
of Nabulus, belong to the khdss of the Sanjaq-Bey of ‘Ajlan; some villages in 
the Sanjaq of Safed belong to the kAass of the Sanjaq-Bey of Salkhad. 

(3) Fiefs. These are of three kinds—zi'àmet, timar with tedhkere (tedAkerels 
or bd-tedhkere), and timar without tedhkere (tedAkeresiz or bi-tedhkere). The first 
two are granted by the Sultan, usually at the request of the Beylerbey,! the 
third by the Beylerbey himself. The income limita of these three categories of 


3 of. D. Ayalon, ‘The Wafidrya in the Mamluk Kingdom’, Islamic Culture, 1961, 89 ff. 
A. N. Poliak, Feudalism in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon, 1260-1900, London, 1989, 0. . 

* That is to say, the Sultan granted a brevet (berdi) on production of a certifloate (taghbers) 
from the Beylerbey. (See J. Deny, ‘Timar’, N.I.) In the earlier timar registers transfers (tabotl) ` 
of flef-holders to new flefs were noted, with the date and details of the transfer. An example is 
given in appendix III. Separate registers of ماقم‎ are preserved m the archives m Istanbul, 
covering the period 1024-1292. The papers of the takei galemi go back to 895 a.n. 
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fief vary in the Ottoman Empire for different times and places. According to 
‘Ain-i ‘Ali,! the limita of the annual rates of income of the three in the Vilàyete 
of Asia at the beginning of the 17th century were :— 


(a) m‘amet—over 20,000 aspers 
(b) timar with tedhkere—over 6,000 aspera 
(o) timar without tedhkere—under 6,000 aspers. 


From the registers it would appear that durmg the period under review the 
bar at 6,000 aspers came to be an effective one. There are many timars recorded 
with an annual income of 5,999 aspera, obviously indicating the desire of the 
Beylerbey to confer the maximum possible income without a tedhkere, i.e. 
without reference to the Sultan. A fair number of timars exceed 10,000 aspers 
in income, and a few exceed 15,000. I have found no timar of 20,000 aspers 
held by a single individual, and it is clear that 20,000 was indeed the upper limit 
of timars. At the same time it should be noted that several zi'amete have 
incomes of leas than this amount.’ 

Zi‘amet. These are few in number, and are granted chiefly to officers on the 
staff of the Beylerbey of Damascus (Defter-emini, defter-kyåhyasi, timar- 
:defterdari), of the Sanjag-Bey (Alay-Bey and Subashi), or to relatives and 
followers (mardum) of prominent persons. In one case a xi'amet in Gaza is held 
by an officer of the Vilayet of Aleppo, whose interest in it, one may assume, 
was purely financial. 

Zi'àmeta range in income from oa. 10,000 to oa. 70,000 aspers per annum, the . 
majority being between 20,000 and 30,000 aspers per annum. The full list for 
our period is as follows :— 


Benjaq ` Holder Annual 
income 
982/1525-6—2 in Safed, 4 in Gaza 

Safed : Khuerer Bey, Defterd&r of timars of the Vildyet of Damascus 12,651 
*Is& Bey, Alay-Bey of the Sanjaq of Safed 21,883 
Gaza: Ahmed Qhelebi b. Veli Dógeri, former Alay-Bey of the Banjaq of Gaza 66,728 
Hasan, brother of Qêsim Bey, Alay-Bey of Gaza 21,842 
Buide Bey 10,265 
Khusrey Bey, Kyihya of Damascus 10,008 

940-5/1588-0-—1 in Safed, 2 in Nabulus 
Safed : Mahmäd, Alay-Bey of the Banjaq of Safed 31,176 
Nabulus : Hasan Bey, brother of Qisim Bey, Sanjaq-Bey of Safed and Nabulus 23,000 
Ahmed Bey, brother of Lutf! Pasha 17,811 


1 Qawinin-i Al-i متسین"‎ Constantinople, 1864. (cf. R. Belin in JA 6th series, xv, 1870, 

241—244 ff. and P. A. von Tischendorf, Das Lehnswesen in den Moslimischen Staaten, Lotpaig, 
1872, 88-00.) . 

2 The holding recorded in any ons place may be only a portion of the flef held by the individual 
concerned. Where this is so, the heading ‘ xi'kmet' or ' timar ’ is preceded by the Arabio pre- 
position ‘oa, which here has the meaning of ° a pert of’. In the same way, when the revenues of 
a village or mara'a Included in the enumeration of a flef are shared with some other beneficiary, 
the prepoaltion ‘an is prefixed to the entry, and the share (Aspe) of the flef-holder is indicated. 
Examples of this may be seen on Plate IU. 

* On these officers, who were concerned with the registration of fiefs in the Vil&yet, see Gibb 
and Bowen, 149 ff. 
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Banjaq Holder Annual 

955/1548-0—4 in Nabulus, 1 in Gaxa inoome 

Nabulus : Hasan 23,284 

Sinin Bey, Ky&hys of timars of the Vilkyet of Damascus 38,795 

Se‘Id the Subashi 85,055 

Ahmed Bey, brother of the late Lutf! Pasha 28,400 

Gaza : Ahmed Bey, Alay-Bey of the Sanjag of Gasa 1 22,6542 
961-4/1558-7—6 in Safed, 4 in Gaxa, 2 in Jerusalem 

Safed : ‘Abd ol-Kerim Bey, defterdar of timars of the vilayet of Damascus 29,575 

‘All Boana, follower of Rustem Pasha, Alay-Bey of the Sanjaq of Safed 27,000 

Scribe (kid) of Rustem 26,036 

Ska ban Ky&hys 25,000 

Mahmiid Bey 20,480 

Gaza : Ahmed Bey, defterd&r of timars of the Vilkyet of Aleppo (portion) 78,000 

‘Abd al-Q&dir 25,500 

Veli Barr&j 26,000 

Mustaf& the Bubashi (portion) 11,059 

Jerusalem : ‘Al CIhelebi, defter-emmi of the Vil&yet of Damascus ? 16,900 

Alay-Bey of Jerusalem ? 16,989 1 


Timars. The difference between timars with and without tedhkere is not 
indicated in the registers, but can easily be seen from the income figures. 
Timars without tedhkere range from a minimum of 1,800 to a maximum of 
5,999 agpers a year. Very few are below 2,000, and most are between 3,000 and 
5,999. Timars with tedhkere are mostly of oa. 6,000—7,000 aspers a year, but 
many, as has been noted, show higher figures. The largest timar I have found 
in the posseasion of a single individual is that of the Ky&hya of the Cha’ushes 
of Damascus, worth 19,225 aspers a year. It appears in the Sanjaq of Safed in 
oa. 940—5/1583-9. Other large timars, worth 17,000 and 12,500 aspers a year, 
are held by two brothers of Haji Bey, the Sanjaq-Bey of Safed and Nabulus in 
932/1525-6. It is interesting to note that in a register of oa. 940—5/1533-9, 
when Haji Bey has been replaced by Qasim Bey as governor, his two brothers 
still hold their timars, with slightly increased incomes. 

Most timars are held by single persons, but there are quite & few examples of 
timars held jointly by two or more persons, often, but not always, brothers. 
In one case (Safed 932/1525-6), a timar worth 61,247 aspers a year is held jointly 
by seven janissaries. Another timar, held by five men, yields 30,000 a year. 

Timars are held by various officers and officials of the Sanjaq-Bey or the 
Beylerbey, by janissaries, solags, and, in fairly large numbers, by cha’ushes. 
Many fief-holders are described simply by name, sometimes also as a relative or 
follower of some notable person. 

Timars usually fall within single nahiye, but there are a few that are made 
up of villages in different nahiyes. These become less frequent in the later 
registers. 


1 No total is given in the register. This figure represents the sums of the individual sources 
of inoome listed. 

2 No totals are given for these two xi‘imets. The figures given above were obtained by adding 
together the &mounta of the individual souroes of revenue of each. The register gives for the 
combmed revenue of both xi'ámets the somewhat higher figure of 87,106. 
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Timars could be either Serbest (free) or not Serbest. The difference between 
these two was that Serbest timars included certain revenues which in ordinary 
timars belonged to the Treasury, and as such could be either reserved as 
Imperial kAdgs or granted as Governor's khdgs. These consisted principally of 
(a) the bride-tax, fines, occasional impositions, and (b) the reversion of stray 
cattle, runaway slaves, and unclaimed, escheated, or forfeited property. 

A further category of fiefs, found in the Sanjaq of Gaza, was the fiefs held 
by the former Jundis. These were very much smaller, with an average annual 
income of 2,042 aspers. They are of course distinct from the numerous ordinary 
timars held by former Mamluka. 

(4) Mulk. Freehold real estate, normally of land with buildings or of 
orchards (baghche or bustan), vineyards (bàgh or karm), and vegetable gardens 
(hàküra). This is found almost exclusively in the precincts and immediate 
surroundings of towns, though one or two examples occur of a village being the 
mulk of some family. 

(5) Waqf. Pious or private foundations, for the benefit either of some 
religious institution or of the founder’s family. Many of the waqfs recorded in 
the registers date back to the Mamluk period, while some of the oldest were 
founded by Saladin and other Ayyubids. Waqfs could consist of villages, with 
their land and revenues, shops and houses in towns, or of certain taxes, the 
proceeds of which had been consecrated by a ruler to a particular purpose. 
While waqfs were theoretically irrevocable, the registers show many examples 
of waqf lands or revenues reverting to Imperial kAagg and later becoming part 
of the appanage of the governor or of a fief. A village or tax-revenue could be 
constituted wagf totally (tamáman), or in part (hisse). In the latter case the 
registers lay down the proportions and amounts assigned to the waqf and to 
the other beneficiary, which might be the Imperial purse, the governor, a fief- 
holder, or even another waqf. Even in villages wholly assigned to a wadf, 
certain revenues were reserved as Imperial kAdss, from which they -might 
sometimes be granted to the governor or to a fief-holder. An exception to this 
is villages belonging to waqfs of the Haramain (Jerusalem and Hebron), which 
were exempt from taxation. 


Tares 


The main taxes on agriculture in all Palestine and Syria were levied by one 
of two methods, gasm and dimus. These two methods, inherited from previous 
regimes, are probably of very early origin, and are variants of the classical 
mugdsama and ۵0۰ 

(1) Qasm. du css vilam Gite tale میم هه‎ (mp) o dis 
crop, at the rates of $, 1, F, or $, acoording to the fertility and situation of the 
land. The registers give both the quantity of each crop levied from each village, 
and its money equivalent, probably at a conventional rate fixed for acoounting 
Purposes. 

1 of. Hammer, Staatsverfaasung, i, 208-5. 
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(2) Dimüs. In dimus villages the tax is assessed at a fixed rate (maqtt^) 
according to the area cultivated, and in the registers is stated only in money.! 

In ali villages certain taxes are assessed in money. These include the taxes 
on livestock (sheep, goata, buffaloes, and bees are named), on fruit, nuts, vine- 
yards, summer-crops (satf*), and certain categories of olives (assessed by the 
number of trees and not, as with the gasm olives, by the crop),* and occasional 
revenues (bride-tax, fines, escheat, eto.).* 

In towns and larger villages there is an elaborate list of market taxes. These 
include taxes on sales of various commodities, toll-charges on goods entering 
and leaving the town or country, taxes on the use of the publio weighing or 
measuring .centres, brokerage dues, taxes on the slaughtering of animals for 
food, on mills, baths, and khans, taxes for the provision of town and country 
watchmen. Taxes on industry include levies on tanneries, dye-shops, oil-preeses. 
Each tax is marked as belonging to the Imperial or to the governor’s kAàgg, 
while a few here and there are reserved to a waqf. The information given on 
the rates of assessment and the amounts collected are a precious source of 
knowledge on the economic life of the country, and will be considered below. 

The chief tax levied on non-Muslims as'suoh was the Jizye, the poll-tax 
imposed. by Islamic law on dhimmis—protected non-Mualims. In the classical 
Islamio system the Jizye was due from all male dhimmis over the age of 14, and 
was aasessed at three rates, for the wealthy, those of medium status, and the 
poor. The rates were four, two, and one gold pieces respectively. Ottoman 
practice in 16th-century Palestine, as recorded by the registers, differs from 
this in two important respecte. The Jirye was levied, not from individuals— 
‘ala’r-rw’tis, in the official termmology—but from households; and the rate 
throughout the country is the lowest, of one gold piece. There is no reference at 
all to the intermediate and higher rates. 

The collection of Jizye by households is attested in other provinces of the 


1 The word dims does not, to my knowledge, oocur in any Islamic document of the pre- 
Ottoman period, and even in the Ottoman period it is limited to Syria. The word is obviously of 
Greek origin, and is probably a corruption of Anado, which oocurs in both Greek and Jewish 
Aramaio texts of the pre-Arab period in relation to money taxes in Palestine (examples in Du 
Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores medias ei infimae graccitates, Lyons, 1688, 1, 288, Anpdoia; 
M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, oto., Now York, 1028, i, 800; otn T. See further 
L. Goldschmidt, ‘Les impôts et droits de douane en Judée sous les Romains’, RJ, xxxiv, 
1897, 204—5 ; A. Gulak in Magnes Anniversary Book, Jerusalem, 1988, p. 98 of the Hebrew text ; 
M. Avi-Yonah, Biyyem4 Roma woisantion, Jerusalem, 1940, 57 and 60). It would thus appear 
that this Greek term remained m current use in Syria throughout the Islamico period, but was 
never accepted into the technical language of the jurists. Only after the Ottoman conquests, 
when for the first time we have administrative as distinct from juristio and literary documents 
relating to taxation, does the word actually appear in written texts. According to the gindanams 
of Damascus (Barkan 220, Mantran and Sauvageot 5, Hammer, Staatsverfassung, 1, 221), & synonym 
of dims, in the sense of fixed money assessment, was fasi wa mafsal. This term oocurs in Nuwairi 
(op. at, vi, 260-1) and other Mamluk sources, where it has the same meaning. On the term 
dimas in modern Arabic see Doxy s.v. and Barthélemy s.v. 

* On the distinction between Hifi olives, which pay a quam of $, and Islami olives, which 
pay a fixed money tax of 1 asper for 2 trees, soe Notes and Documents, 19 and 41. 

3 For further details on these taxes see Notes and Documents, 18 ff. 
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Ottoman Empire, in Cyprus, Hungary, and Bulgaris, and is not surprising in 
view of the fact that the whole Ottoman system of taxation and registration is 
based on the household as a fiscal unit—the ‘ovarizkhane. The single rate 
assessment appears to be a survival from Mamluk times. Mamluk rulers not 
infrequently departed from the classical fiscal system, and the evidence collected. 
by Strauss indicates that during the last century of Mamluk rule the three 
rates of assessment virtually disappeared, and were replaced by a single Jixye 
of one gold piece plus a fraction to cover collection costa. 

The Jizye belonged to the Bait al-Mal, and, unlike some other revenues, was 

` never granted to fief-holders or holders of kAdsg. Occasionally, however, a part 
of the Jizye revenues of an ares is included in a waqf. Thus, in Jerusalem, & 
proportion of the Jizye forms part of the revenues of the waqf of the Dome of 
the Rock; in Hebron the Jizye belongs entirely to the waqf of Hebron.* 

Another tax levied specifically on Christians and Jews is the toll or * proteo- 
tion’ duty collected at various bridges and other places on the roads. This was 
usually at the rate of 8 aspers per Christian and 6 per Jew. A toll collected at 
varying rates ? from Christian pilgrims visiting the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem brought in 120,000 aspers a year to the waqf of the Dome of the 
Rook. A similar levy of 4 aspers a head from Jewish pilgrims to Tiberias brought 
1,000 aspers a year to the Imperial .مج‎ 

From the registers it is possible to work out in detail the distribution of the 
various classes of tenure throughout the country, the revenues accruing to each 
olass, and the changes of distribution and revenue in the course of the century. 
For the present a few representative figures must suffice, as given in the 
following tables. 

(1) The number of fiefs in the country 















Banjaq 939/162966 | 040—5/1588—0 | 955/1548-9 | 061-4/1553—] | 970/1562-8 
Zi'&met Timar | Zi'met Timar | Zi'&met Timar | Zi'&met Tmar | Zi'&met Trmar 
Safed 6 110 
Gaza 4 47 
Jerusalem 0 91 
Nabulus 2 34 














' 1 op, cit, H, 266 ff. (above note 2, p. 474). 
2 On the Jizye see further Notes and Doowmenis, 2, 10 ff. 
* The rates are given in the gingnnioe of Jerusalem (Barkan 210, Mantran and Sauvageot 
40-42). 
YOL. XVI. PART 8, 84. 
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(3) Revenues of the Sanjaq-Bey of Bafed 

















932/1625-8 | 040-5/1588-8 | 008/1565—8 
Town of Safed 25,000 33,800 
N&hiye of Safed 23,898 37,684 
» » Tibnin and Tyre 40,371 88,061 
” ” Shaqif 12,450 7 
» » Aore 50,616 108,789 
» » Tiberias 65,950 86,291 
316,542 218,280 370,025 





(4) Revenue of the Imperial Domain 









Safed 757,211 
Gars 890,198 
Jerusalem 116,475 








The synoptic tables given in a few of the registers enable us to draw up the 
following general statements of revenue returns for the middle of the century. 
The dates of the figures given are: Safed 963/1555-6, Jerusalem 961/15534, 
Nabulus and Gaza 955/1548-9. 






































Jerusalem 160,384 201,325 
Safed 1,586,506 870,025 
Nabulus 844,306 
Gaza 595,402 500,764 
8,136,688 1,274,622 
Foss 
Timars with Timars without 
Zi‘imet | Tedhkere Tedhkere Fiefs of Jundis 
number revenue | number revenue | number revenue | number revenue 
Jerusalem 2 37,108 6 51,687 48 186,561 — — 
Safed ` 6 152,071 4l 356,162 236, مس‎ — 
Nabulus 8 120,534 8 38 187,478 — — 
Gaza 1 72,514 8 71,489 76 839, 27 55,180 
14 882,027 58 518,538 229 969,967 27 55,130 
ا ا ج‎ 2 qt وت‎ EEE fi 
TOTAIS 
Imperial Etsy Governor's bhäyy and Fiefs Totals 
Jerusalem 160,884 416,681 687,065 
Bafed 1,586,506 1,164,951 2,701,457 
Nabulus 508,715 1,953,111 
585,402 1,044,987 1,640,839 
3,186,688 3,195,284 8,881,072 1 


1 The totals actually given in the registers contain several arithmetical errors, which have 
been corrected in the above tables. Thus, the Imperial kiss of Nabulus appears as 844,304, 
the governor's häss and flefs of Safed as 1,165,951, and the total of Nabulus as 1,958,107. 
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These figures, as almost all other figures in the registers, are in aspers, the 
Ottoman silver coin used for all accounting purposes. Though the travellers 
show us that a large number of different coins were in circulation in Palestine 
at the time, the registers only mention two other ooins by name. These are: 

(1) the para—another Ottoman silver com, of varying value, fixed for this 
time and place at 2 aspers. 

(2) the gold piece—presumably the new Ottoman gold piece, minted in 
Damascus after the conquest. In the registers of 932/1625-6 the gold piece is 
equivalent to 60 aspera, but by 940—5/1533-9 it has risen to 80, at which rate 
it remains for the reat of our period. 

The total revenues for Palestine thus amount to 64 million aspers, or about 
800,000 gold pieces. This is of course considerably less than the amount actually 
collected as tax. All waqf revenues are excluded from the reckoning, as are also 
amounts deducted for one reason or another in the course of collection. In the 
case of the mugdja‘as, for example, it may be assumed that the amount collected 
by the tax-farmers was well in excess of the amount handed by them to the 
Treasury. The figure of 800,000 gold pieces may however serve as a basis of 
comparison with figures from other periods. 

Econom Lafe 

The Ottoman conquest opened a new era of prosperity in the history of 
Palestine. The removal of the wasteful and oppressive rule of the late Mamluks 
and the inclusion of the country in a great, stable, and well-governed Empire 
brought security and opportunity. The statistics given in the registers show 
that the first half century of Ottoman rule brought a sharp increase in popula- 
tion. The towns grew rapidly, villages became larger and more numerous, and 
there was an extensive development of agriculture, industry, and trade. The 
two last were certainly helped to no small extent by the influx of Spanish and 
other Western Jews. 

From the mase of detail in the registers, it is possible to extract something 
like a general picture of the economio life of the country in that period. Out of 
& total population of about 300,000 souls, between a fifth and a quarter lived 
in the six towns of Jerusalem, Gaza, Safed, Nabulus, Ramle, and Hebron. The 
remainder consisted mainly of peasants, living in villages of varying size, and 
engaged in agriculture. Their main food-crops were wheat and barley in that 
order, supplemented by leguminous pulses, olives, fruit, and vegetables. In 
and around most of the towns there was a considerable number of vineyards, 
orchards, and vegetable-gardens. The chief industrial crops were sesame, olives, 
and cotton. From the first two, oil was extracted in the villages. Taxes on wine 
are mentioned in the towns, but I have come across no direct evidence of wine- 


1 Budget figures of the ‘Abbasid period vary in the neighbourhood of 800,000 dinars a year 
for the jend of Filastin and 100,000 for the juad of Urdunn, sometimes plus certain payments in 
kind (Jahghiy&rt, Kitab al Wusar’, Cairo, 1938, 287; Ya'qib!, Kuab al-Buldin, B.G.A. vi, 
828-9, eto.). 
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making. Most villages kept honey-bees. The peasants’ livestock consisted 
chiefly of goats and sheep, with occasional buffaloes. All these animals were 
also kept in the towns. Apart from these, the raising of livestock was left chiefly 
to the nomads. The most important fisheries were the inland ones, in the lakes 
of Tiberias and Hule. Sea-fishing was practised at Tyre, and, on a smaller scale, 
at Acre and Jaffa. In the two last-named the fisherman used the dalyan. In 
present-day Turkey this denotes fishing-nets fastened to poles to form an 
enclosure. : 

The most important new industry in the country was textiles. This was 
centred in Safed and some of the neighbouring Galilean villages, and seams to 
have been established by Jewish immigrants from the west." Various kinds of 
cloth were manufactured, from local and also imported raw materials. An 
important subsidiary activity was dyeing, which flourished in the same places, 
and also in Gaza and Nabulus. Olive-oil was extracted in most areas, and was 
used in the Jerusalem district at least for the manufacture of soap. 

The main trade in the towns and in the larger market-villages was of course 
in food-stuffs. Meat, grain, vegetables, and fruit were brought into these centres 
for sale in the markets. Apart from foodstuffs, the most important commodities 
handled in the markets were pack and saddle beasts, brought in by the nomads, 
and cotton, sold in the cotton markets of Jerusalem, Gaza, and Ramle. Other 
commodities named include clothing, slaves, wine, and sweetmeats. 

For obvious reasons, data on overland trade with the neighbouring Ottoman 
Sanjags in Syria are limited. There is, however, evidence of a fair volume of 
traffic in and out of the country at the Egyptian frontier and at the porta of 
Jaffa, Acre, and Tyre. More probably passed via the Syrian porte of Beirut and 
Tripoli. Exports included cloth, soap, and cotton, importe included slaves, 
textiles, and foodstuffs such as dates and rice. 

The first decades of Ottoman rule show & general improvement in conditions. 
Output in both agriculture and industry increased, new industries and new 
industrial centres arose, the volume and range of trade, both local and foreign, 
was greatly expanded. While it would be premature to attempt a detailed 
description of the economic life of the country at this stage, the following data 
may be given as an interim statement on the most important aspecte. 


(1) Agriculture, stook-ratsing, fisheries 

From the returns of the gasm assessments we see that the main crops of the 
country were wheat, barley, seaame, olives, and cotton. The first two appear all 
over the country, sesame and olives chiefly in the Sanjaqs of Safed, Jerusalem, 
and Gara, cotton mainly in the Sanjaq of Safed. The other crops listed by name 
are durra (at that date probably meaning sorghum), beans, vetoh (kirsinna), 
lentils, chick-peas, grapes, and onions. As examples of the development of 
agriculture we may consider the following figures from a selection of fairly 
representative villages in different parts of the country. The figure given for 


1 Bee further Notas and Documents, 13 ff. 
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each orop is the share claimed as tar, at the specified rate; it is stated in 
ghiraras of cereals, in qintare of cotton. The ghtrara of Damascus, current in 
the Sanjaq of Safed, has been estimated at slightly over 200 kg. of wheat, or 
about 250 litres. The ghéréra of Gaza was one and a half times, and that of 
Jerusalem three times the ghtrdra of Damascus. The qinjár was approximately 
182 kg. By combining the figure given with the rate of qasm of a village, it is 
possible to arrive at a figure for the total crop, and thus to correlate the increases 
in output and population. To complete the picture, details of population and 
tenure are added. As in the other tables, the first figure of population is of 
households, the second of bachelors, the third of exempt households and 
persons. The abbreviations in the tenure column are :— 

KS = Khése-i Shahi (Imperial dites) 

KM — Khiges-i Mtzliwk (Governor's Edi) 


T = Timar 
W = Waaf 












































1 ibid, 16-17. 

* Qüqfin is onê of the very few villages where tho rate of gasm is changed during the period 
studied. 

3 Probably an error for 5. 
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932/1525—6 940-5/1583—0 908/166646 


60 
80 


2106/5 236/18 
T RÊ W 





Tell of 
Me (gasm of 1) 


Sesame 


Population 














1 sio—but there are 15 names in the list. 
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The impression of rapid development that one obtains from the above 
figures is confirmed for Palestine as a whole. The figures for most distriota 
indicate a general and steady rise in both population and output over most of 
the country, with, however, a tendency to decline in some areas towards the 
end of the period. 

Apart from qasm crops, certain other crops were taxed in money, at rates 
laid down in the qànünnámes.! The most important of these are olives, vines, 
dates, and other fruits, mulberries, nuts, and vegetables. Here too there is 
a rapid and general increase in revenue. As the rates of assessment underwent 
little or no change throughout the period, this increase may also be taken—after 
making due allowance for growing efficiency in tax-collection—as indicating 
an increase in output. 

Apart from agriculture, most villages and several towns paid taxes on 
livestock. The most commonly encountered taxes are those on sheep, goats, 
and bees, which appear almost everywhere. In Aore the yield of these taxes 
rises from 400 to 1,000 and then to 1,275 aspers, in Lydda from 1,800 to 2,133. 
The rate of taxation is 4 asper per goat and 1 asper per bee-hive. 

Taxes on buffaloes (jäme) also appear in a number of places, usually at the 
rate of 6 aspers per beast. Pack animals and saddle animals, as one would 
expeot, seem to have been reared by the tribes, and appear only in the lista of 
market dues and tolls. 

Fisheries appear in the Sanjaq of Safed. The earlier registers contain no 
reference to them, but in the register of 968/1555-6 we find the following tax 
returns :— 


Fisheries at Minya and Tiberias 3,300 aspers 
M in the Bahr Qadas (Iüleh) 1,700 
íi at Qäsimiya 1,000 
» in the Mediterranean at Tyre 1,000 بر‎ 
Pole-net (dalyan) fishing at Acre 500 و‎ 
Certain fisheries near Tiberias 800 ,, 


Pole-net fisheries are mentioned in Jaffa ; the taxes received from them are 
not listed separately but are included among the harbour dues. 

On one important aspect of agricultural economy, the prices of agricultural 
producta, the registers provide us with a great deal of data, which must however 
be used with caution. The share of gasm crops claimed as tax is always given 
with its money equivalent, at a fixed price. The prices fixed for the main gasm 
crops in the four Sanjaqs at various dates are as follows. The figures for cotton, 
olive-oil, and molasses (dibs) are in qinfárs, the rest in ghiriras. It will be 
remembered that 1 Jerusalem ghirara — 2 Gaza ghiráras — 3 Safed or Damascus 
ghiraras, while the qintar is standard. After the second survey of 940-5, the 
gasm statements are limited to a few main orops.* 


1 of. Notes and Dooumenis, 18-19. 
* In the later registers, former gasm crops are included in the cash returns, indicating a 
restriction of the gasm system and an extension of the method of fixed money assessments. 
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7۲ 
Wheat 833/1525 940-5/1533-0 955-63 / 1548-56 980 /1572-3 
Safed 100 180 180 140 
Gaza 150 240 240 — 
Jerusalem 800 480 480 س‎ 
Nabulus — 700 700 — 
Barley 
Safed 70 70 70 80 
Gams 106 180 180 — 
Jerusalem 210 200 290 — 
Nabulus — 240 240 سب‎ 
Sesame 
Bafed 300 360 240 300 
Gaxa 450 400 400 — 
Jerusalem. 900 — 800 — 
Durra 
Safed 70 70 
Gass 105 150 
Jerusalem 210 — 
Vetoh and Lentils 
Safed 70 70 
Gara 106 180 
Jerusalem 210 — 
Nabulus — 240 
Beans and Chick-peas 
Bafed 100 70 and 180 
Gaxa 150 180 
Jerusalem 800 — 
Nabulus — 240 &nd 700 
Oltve-oll 
Safed 800 — 600 600 
Gaxa 200 and 800 400 600 — 
Jerusalem 200 and 800 — — — 
Ootton 100 200 200 230 
Dibe 200 — 200 — 


It should be remembered, however, that these are probably conventional ratea, 
fixed for acoountancy purposes; though their fluctuations during the period 
no doubt reflect changes in market prioes.! 


(2) Industries 
Some idea of the development of industry in the period can be obtained from 
the taxes on industrial production and from the customs and toll duties on 


1 In the registers of the Banjaq of Tripoli, in the same period, wheat rises from 80 to 100 
aspers per mekkük. The ghirür& of Damascus was 2j mekküks of Tripoli, so that this is 
equivalent to a rise from 200 to 250 aspers per ghirüra of 250 Hires, as against 100 to 140 in tho 
Banjaq of Safed. On market prices for whea+ and barley in Turkey see Lüti Guoer, ‘ Le Commerce 
interiour des céréales dans 1 Ottoman pendant Ja seconde moitió du XVIème sides’, 
puce ue ILU Qui Adone WASA سس‎ FRE) 11, 1949-50, 177 ff., and 
F. Braudel, La Méditerranée ei le monde méditerranden à l'époque de Philipps II, Paris, 1040, 450. 
The Turkish and Venetian sources quoted by Gtiger and Braudel show prices of 12 aspers a kails 
and upwards for wheat in Constantinople. This is equivalent to about $00 aspors a ghirkra. 
(The ghtrére of Damascus was about 25 kalas of Constantinople—see Notes and Documents, 17 
and 40.) - 
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industrial producta. It will be remembered that many of the taxes on industry 
and trade were farmed out as mugüja'as and that the figures given represent 
the agreed annual payments made to the treasury by the tax-farmers. A careful 
watch was kept on the value of these tax-farms, and the rates amended when 
necessary. 

(a) Oltve-ol and soap.—Olive-oil receives separate mention in Jerusalem 
and Ramle. In the former a tax on the scales for olive-oil brought in 150 aspera 
(perhaps an error for 1,500 1) in 940-5/1533-9, 5,000 in 961/15534, 7,000 in 
970/1562-8. It was collected at the rate of 1 asper per jar, four jars constituting 
a camel-load. The proceeds of this tax belonged at first to the governor’s khass, 
but in the register of 970-1562-3 it appears as ‘ new Imperial kAdgg’. In Ramle 
the proceeds of the toll (baj) on olive-oil rose from 1,000 aspers in 940-5/1533-9 
to 2,070 in 955/1548-9. It was collected at the rate of 1 mann per load, and 
belonged to the governor’s khdgs. Taxes on olive-oil were no doubt levied in 
other towns too, but are not separately mentioned. Presumably they are 
included under more general headings. In many villages, especially in the 
Sanjaq of Jerusalem, olive-oil was collected as part of the qasm levy. 

Olive-oil was used extensively in Palestine and Syria for the manufacture of 
soap. In the register of Jerusalem of 961/1553-4 (but not earlier) we find a 
customs tax on loads of soap exported to Egypt. This brought in 11,056 aspers, 
which at the stated rate of 16 aspers per load means an export in the year of 
691 loads. The proceeds of this tax belonged to the waqfs of the Dome of the 
Rock and of Hebron—one-third to the former and two-thirds to the latter. 
These figures remain unchanged in 970/1562-8. Also part of the waqf of 
Hebron was a soap-factory in that town, described as derelict. 

(b) Cloth and dyesng.—The main centre of the textile industry was Safed. 
In 932/1525-6 the register shows two dye-houses, one contributing 300 aspers 
a year to the Imperial khags, the other contributing the same amount to the 
ni‘amet of the Alay-Bey.* By 940—5/1533-9 the revenues of both dye-houses 
belong to the Imperial kAágg, and amount to 1,000 aspers a year. The two dye- 
houses are described as being for cloth (gumash) and for ooga (a kind of broad- 
cloth). In 963/1555-6 there are four dye-houses for cloth and akoga, producing 
2,236 aspers, of which 1,000 are for hoga and 1,286 for cloth. In addition there 
is a stamp-duty on the manufacture of choga and of kersey (garztye), another 
kind of cloth. The rates were two aspera per pastav of kersey and four aspers 
per pastav of choga, giving a total yield of 12,000 aspers. (The pastav was about 
34-29 metres.) All these revenues belonged to the Imperial kAdss, and were 
granted as mugdta‘a.? 

In addition to the dye-houses of Safed itself, dye-houses and shops are 
recorded in ‘Ain Zaitün and Kafr Kanna, as follows : 

1 Interesting details on the processes of the manufacture of soap are grven in the gingandms 
of Tripoli (Barkan 214-5, Mantran and Sauvaget, 60-70, where further references are given). 
1 of. Notes and Doowmenis, 18, where reference to the second dye-house, included in the 


xi‘imet, was accidentally omitted. 
* On all these terms see Notes and Documents, 18-14 and 88-39. 
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‘Ain Zalim 982/16964 
Tax on the dye-house 800 
009/166646 
Revenue of the dye-house 600 
Revenus of the dye-house for choga 800 
Revenue of 17 cloth shops 680 
Kafr Kanna ca, 040-—5/1533—0 
Revenue of the dye-shops 400 
968/1555-6 and ca. 980/1579-8 
Tax on the dye-house 480 
Revenue from 8 cloth shops 240 
Dye-houses also appear in the registers for Nabulus and Gaza, as follows: 
Nabulus ca. 940-6 /1583-0 
Revenue of the dye-house 200 
ca. 955 /1548-0 
Revenue of the dye-house 240 


In the first this revenue is classed as mugdfa‘a, in the second as Imperial 
khags. A market-tax on cloth in Nabulus, imposed at the rate of 4 aspers per 
load, brought 12,000 aspers in 940-5/1533-9 and 16,400 in 955/1548-9 to the 
Imperial ۰ 

Gasa ca. 040-5/1533-0 and 965/1548-0 
Revenue of the dye-house 2,000 

In the first this revenue is part of the Imperial khdgs; in the second it 
belongs to the waqf of the Bimaristàn of the city. The registers of 932/1620940 
and of 964/1556-7 contain no mention of the dye-house. 

(c) Tanneries.—The only town with a tannery was Nabulus. It firat appears 
in 940-5/1533-9, with a revenue of 960 aspers, farmed out as mugafa‘a. By 
955/1548-9 the figure has risen to 1,100. Among villages, there ia bannery in 
‘Am Zaitün, with a tax-yield of 600 aspers a year. 

(d) Other Indusiries.—]n many villages all over the country a tax is listed 
on preases (ma‘sora), used for making dibs (molasses or syrup from fruit), and 
for olive oil. These had a set tax of 12 aspers per press. Fifteen presses appear 
in Jerusalem, possibly for olive-oil Silk is less important in Palestine than in 
Syria. In a number of villages a tax of 2 aspers per mulberry tree appears, as 
well as another on silk-winders.1 In Nabulus the makers of helva paid 1,000 
aspers a year to the Imperial ۰ 
(3) Trade 

Information on trade is to be derived chiefly from statements on the yield 
of market taxes and tolls. These are unfortunately not presented in a consistent 
form throughout the defters. The yields of several taxes are often given in one 
lump sum, while the olassification differs from one town to another and even 
in the same town at different dates. Many of the market taxes are included 
under such general headings as weighing and measuring dues (gabban and 
kayydliye), brokerage dues (simsdriye and delldliye), or are simply listed as 


1 of. Notes and Docwmenis, 19-20. 
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market taxes without further specification. The following remarks are neoee- 
sarily restricted to those commodities that are mentioned by name. Since the 
large amounts appearing under general headings are omitted, the picture is 
inevitably incomplete, and no inference can be drawn from its omissions. The 
round numbers are due to mugdja‘a arrangements.) 

There are markets in all the towns, and also in a number of market-villages. 
The main markets were :— 

(1) Animals—horses, mules, asses, camels, cattle. These are sometimes 
grouped together, sometimes, as in Ramle, listed separately. The following 
examples show the expansion of trade in animals in some of the main centres, 
with the rates where given and the authority receiving the revenues. 


Rate of tax 
paid by seller 933/1525-8 | 940-5 /1588-0 | 055/1548-9 | 061—4/1558—7 | 970/1563-8 


Jerusalem 
10 a. per 1000 0 3,000 
bsp e ERN New K8 
2 a. per am/ox 
+ a. per shoop/gost 


Gaza 2,000 10,000 ` 10,000 
Ed K8 KS 
Nabulus 400 1,000 
UR a KS 


Safed 3800 
KM 





(2) Vegetables, fruit, groceries. These again are sometimes separate, 
sometimes combined, and are often not mentioned at all by name but included 
under a general heading. Here are some examples :— 









932/1525-6 | 940-5/1538-0 | 961-4/1553-7 | 970/1562-8 
Jerusalem 







12,200 17,000 
(wagf of Dome of Book) 











1 Where the proceeds of a tax are given as a round figure, it is safe to assume a w«oiia'a, 
even if the register makes no mention of it. I have indicated the places where sugija‘'s is 
specifically recorded. 

® This figure includes certain oooasional revennes (bäd-i kasd) of the Sanjaq. 

* This figure includes the tax on the slave-market, This market is not separately mentioned, 
and the proceeds from it are presumably included under general headings. That the traffic in 
slaves was of some importance is shown by the customs and toll tariffs. 
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(3) Grain. Taxes on the measuring and brokerage of grain appear in 
various places :— 
















9$2/1525-6 | 940-5 /1533-9 | 055/1548-9 | 961—4/1558—7 970/1502-3 
Jerusalem 
of grain 


Measuring 
lasper per camel-load 
$ a. per mule/am-load 











There is no specific reference to bread, but taxes are levied on mills and 
millers, and appear all over the country. Thus, in Jerusalem, a mill in the Jewish 
quarter paid 480 aspers in 961/1553-4, 1,000 aspers in 970/1562-3, to the wagf 
of the Dome of the Rock. The tax on mills was asseased by the number of 
stones, at 60 aspers per stone. i 

(4) Meat. No meat is actually mentioned by name in any of the towns. 
Taxes on butchers, however, appear in several places, and share the general 
upward movement. The rates were generally 4 asper per sheep or goat 
slaughtered, 2 per ox, 4 per buffalo. The yields in Jerusalem and Gaza were : 








mca 


EJE SENE PC 


m zc 





In Safed a special tax on Jewish slaughtering appears (called Nahtrat 
al- Yahdd), which rises from 1,200 aspera in 932/1525—6 to 6,600 in 940—5/1533-9 
and to 15,500 in 963/1555—6. A similar item oocurs in ‘Ain Zaitün.! 

(5) Cotton. In Jerusalem, Gaza, and Ramle separate scales (gabban) for 
cotton are mentioned. For the one in Jerusalem, which was situated in the 
Stig al-Qattanin, only one figure is available—1,500 aspers in 961/15534. This 
was collected at the rate of 2 aspers per camel-load, and belonged to the Imperial 
khass. For Gaza we have two figures, showing a rise from 400 aspers in 
955/1548-9 to 500 in 964/1556-7. Here too the revenue belonged to the 
Imperial häss. In Ramle, a defter of 940-5/1533-9 records a revenue of 1,500, 
accruing to the governor. In 955/1548-9 and after, the figure in Ramle is com- 
bined with those of the grain, vegetable, and animal markets, and yielded و‎ 
total of 3,560 aspers to the governor’s kAdss. 


1 Beo Notes and Documents, 12-18 and 87-8. 
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Other commodities, and the above where not mentioned specifically, are 
covered by various general headings. The-most important of these is thissab. 





932/1525-6 | 040/5/1583-0 | 966/1548-9 | 961-4/1558-7 | 970/1562-8 . 











On the movement of persons and commodities between different perta of 
the country, and also in and out of the country, our main information comes 
from the toll and customs returns. The export tax on soap going from Jerusalem 
to Egypt has already been mentioned. Toll stations ocour in the Banjaqs of 
Safed and Gaza. For Safed two statements are available. The first, of 
932/1625—8, grves the figure of 30,000 aspers as the yield to the Imperial kAdge 
of all the toll posts (agh für) in the Benjaq. By 963/1555-6 we find a total of 
79,300 aspers, from six poste, the most productive being Jisr Ya'qüb (25,000), 
f Mtimiga (21,500), and Jubb Yûsuf (13,000). The rates vary slightly from post 
to post. 

Thus, at the three named, they are :— 




















All these tolls belonged to the Imperial kAdss, and were farmed out as 
muqgdja'as. 

In thé district of Gaza the defters record road-tolls (b&s rah) collected in 
Gasa itself, in Khan Yünus, and in Sdüd, on traffic to and from Egypt. The 
yield was : 


9033/1525-86 — 940 5/1583-0  055/1648-0 — 904/1558—1 
Pilgrims 50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Tolls 60,000. 50,000 80,000 100,000 


1 The figure 63,000 in both registers includes the proceeds of the Gabbin, the Dur al-Wikila, 
the vegetable market, and the market for threed and weaving. 
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The rates of collection were 4 a. per camel-load, 2 per mule-load, 1 per 
ass-load, 10 per slave brought for sale, 3 per ox. The proceeds belong throughout 
to the Imperial khags. A similar toll in Ramle rises from 8,000 in 932/16964 
to 46,740 in 955/1548-9 and 50,000 in 964/1558-7. 

On the porta of Palestine little information is available. Acre and Jaffa had 
not recovered from their devastation after the Crusades, and the latter actually 
declined still further in size, though not apparently as a port, in the period under 
review. That they were, however, still used as porta is shown by the following 
returns from harbour taxes :— 





982/1525-6 | 040—5/1538-0 | 955/1648-9 | 963-4/1555-7 














Some idea of the nature of the commodities taxed at the porta, frontiers, and 
market towns may be obtained from the published gantnndmes for Syria and 
Palestine, which give liste of commodities with the rates of taxation imposed 
on them, but without any indication of the quantities involved. Thus, the 
gantinndme of Gara speaks of cloth, linen, cotton in bales, black slaves, female 
slaves, spices, tin, ammoniac drugs, clothing, Egyptian and other rice, dates, 
soap, molasses, carobs, olive-oil, dried grapes, fresh grapes, sugar-cane, yoghourt, 
melons, cucumbers, onions, aubergines, fruit, helva, honey, animals, cereals, 
pulses. In the gantnndmes of the Syrian port of Tripoli there are longer and 
more detailed lists. 

APPENDIX 

The following plates and texts are given as examples of some of the different 
kinds of material contained in the registers. 

PLATE I. From register 258 of 955/1548-9, giving a statistical survey of the 

Banjaq of Nabulus.+ 


Summary of the . ۱ gud 
serpere imer R و وس وت ای‎ 
and and roven deles orc VM ed 
and za'Ims and aipahis of the wat ny 
Sanjaq of Nabulus 
Town villages  wesra'as pisces fof land] A tole قر‎ J 

1 227 158 ۳۰ yea روف‎ ۱ 

"iple‏ ردان ی ی 
ba ors ond he‏ تا ی 
arr 144‏ 838 7,500 


1 For the reproduction and transcription of a similar table for the Sanjaq of Safed, see 
Erets-Israel, Archasological, Historical, and Geographical Studies, ii, Jerusalem, 1953, 195. 
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Households of 

gherîfs, imme, Khatibs, siwiyadirs, 

and peasants af the of the haromain 
and men of the fund al- 


who are exempt from tax 


Revenues 
of the said Banjag 
1,858,107 


of which 
[a] revenues of the Imperial kids, 
844,894 


from the money from the money 


of magsama of dimds 
842,626 1,770 
[ revenues of the 
jaq-Bey and xama and tamar-holders 
508,715 
— بر‎ of the revenues of the 
jaq-Bey za'ims (3 persons) 
202,506 120,534 


revenues of the revenues of the 


sipahis sipah 
with tedhkere without tedhkere 


um 5 


157,478 
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Leal‏ اشراب ahs Very ay‏ دار 
uos‏ لیاف حربین و حدپان tlle‏ که 


موارمیدن معاطردر 
1۳۸ 
DY pat‏ 
"m‏ 
erty‏ 
مہا 
محصولات حاصباه پادشاه silo‏ 
ACETAL‏ 
A‏ مال deu‏ 
vot? Pr‏ 
Anra‏ ۱۷۷۰ 
DY pat‏ 
میرلوا Us‏ رار ہاب tet‏ 
e*AYYS‏ 
عمل d‏ 
Lr‏ زا مرا ۲ 
Mert ۱۲۰۲۵۰۸‏ 
سول dem‏ 
Aal dele‏ 
پا تدکره پلا تل کره 
vrbs‏ مرا yy‏ 


yevtvr 


Prarm IL. From register 300 of 932/1025-6, showing the latter part of the 
record of the village of Iksal, in the n&hiye'of Tiberias in the Sanjaq of Safed. 


[names] ۱ 
14 households 8 bachelors 1 sdwiyadir 
1 blind man 
community of [pensioners of] the jund 
in the said 
names] 
11 bonnes 
Revenue 
of the said village, qaam of 1, exempt from ‘Ushr 
Wheat Barley Tax on 
ghirdras eto. the olive-trees, eto. 
50 20 [ghir.] 1 650 
6,500 1,400 
ootton share of share of tex on 
tar wagf of Imperial Hû, goets and bees 
2 Muhammad b 12 $00 
400 Sultan Ghûrî 5, 
12 girat 


صیں اشحار رتود ومیره 


on 


Vas 


(eames) 
۱ دار‎ qual A رد‎ ۱ ok 
۱ امی‎ 


rale‏ املد طقه در قرپه مر موه 


Nr 


[memes] 
۱۱ ابه‎ 


Ja 
the ed مز موره قسم من‎ at 
wè d 


vs 
Ye m 
M 


te 
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bride-tax Total of یکره‎ 4 
and bad-i hae share of Imperial Etey فا‎ dM os 
800 with dues (rusum) E: 52 
6,000 n 
as fixed 
inthe time of Tp 
the donor of the waqf 
cau 
Sabbia Kods اکاد وی‎ 
dependent on the said village مر بور‎ gë 
[names] [muon] 
y ابه‎ 
monsy of du 
the diss mo 
in a year و سه‎ 
900 4 
They pay the gaem of the land they S زراعت ایضوکاری, مزرعه‎ 
cultivate to the landlord [Le. flef-holder] لرصه و زار‎ d 


Prats II. From register 131 of 932/1026 رف‎ showing part of the list of timars 
in the Sanjaq of Gaza. 


Timar of Muhammad (ha’ush pu 
+ o ot 
(pert) of pert of part of cs EN 
village of mesra‘a of meara‘a of d "f uj 
Tahrtr ۳۳ eae p vn 
d dent b eo vC E 
ependant on depen: on dependent on ioe ee i do 
fixed ‘Ug revenue revenue M yr 3 ti 
revenue 6500 100 960 ve 
6,500 پکرں‎ 
7,000 
of masra‘a of masra'a of J^ rd J^ 
mesra'a of ۰ ی‎ mj yp مر ره‎ 
t dependent on dependent on 
on village of Tahrir تا‎ 
share ۱ revenue عره قر عرور‎ ud ES 
20 gira; 15 150 revenue jæ d pall مه‎ 
TIO 1,500 رو نی‎ ۰ ۱۰ Lr 
Jere یقفا پکرد‎ 
Total 0 Total 8,120 
۸۱۲۰ یکره‎ ۷۹۰ 
of T 
mesra‘a of مر رہ‎ 
Fukhikdt ule 
dependent on MN 
estimated uu mr 
1440 lan ۱1۹4 
in all [gate numbers] 
11,020 1 


1 The anthmetio of this entry is unusually obscure. 
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Timar of HAJ ‘AN . 

The sald person, having previo been 

i of a timar worth 5, 

in the Senjag of Birefik, has been appointed 
[to this one, Noted] on 13 Muharram 985. 
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Mi‏ حاحی عل 

مد کو ر مقلما بره Ko‏ ساعد بش uS‏ 
طقرر پور طضاد طقوز Ui‏ تهپاردن db‏ 
آیلمیں تیه او لی ی ۱۳ حرم سه ٩۳۵‏ 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
FISCAL ADMINISTRATION OF EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES' 


By A. B. EgHRENEREUTE 


I. THE NATURE or THE Exonanar RATE BETWEEN THB SILVER AND GOLD 
Issoss rw Eavrr or THE Banei Mamitxs 

LTHOUGH the ratio between Egyptian gold coins (dinars) and those of 
silver (dirhams) is known to have fluctuated throughout the history of 
Islamic Egypt,’ no attempt has been made to explain the principles underlying 
the rate of exchange. Any such research is handicapped from the start by a de- 
plorable failure on the part of numismatists to provide their fellow-historians with 
details concerning the alloys of various Egyptian coins.* This drawback deprives 
us of any means of countercheoking the textual evidence. Nevertheless, it is the 
belief of the present writer that the material contained in written sources 
relating to the period of the Ayyübids (a.m. 569-648/a.p. 1174-1250), allows 
us to ascertain oertain facte concerning the contemporary exchange pattern. 
The analysis of the nature of that pattern shows clearly that the exchange rate 
of the gold and silver issues of the Babri Mamlüks (a.m. 648-784/a-p. 1250- 
1390), which remained fixed at 1: 20, 1: 25, and 1: 28},° had ita roota in the 


system of the Ayyübids. 

The administration of the Ayytibids, so important for the crystallization of 
the social and economic structure of the Mamlük state, marks a distinct phase 
in the monetary history of Islamic Egypt. For some unknown reasons, the 
fiscal administration of Saladin (a.m. 569-589/a.p. 1174-1193), the founder of 
the Ayyübid dynasty, abandoned the weight standard for ite issues.” From 


1 Acknowledgement is made to the members of the Department of Near Eastern Languages 
of Yale University, who by the award of the Kohut Fellowship enabled the author to undertake 
a study of the economic background of the Near East in the period of the Crusades. The present 
paper is a by-product of this research. 

3 of. K. W. Hofmeder, ' Beltrdge sur arabischen Papyruaforschung, 1; Des System arabischer 
Bieuerverrechnung im 9. Jahrhundert n.Chr. ’, Der Islam, 4, 1918, pp. 100 and 101; A. Grohmann, 
‘Texte xur Wirtechaftageschichte Ägyptens in arabischer Zeit’, Archie. Or., 7, 1985, p. 443. 

* The contribution of J. A. Decourdemanche, ‘ Du rapport légal de valeur entre Por, l'argent 
et le cuivre chex les peuples anciens ot les arabes’, Revue d’Ethnographie et de Sociologie, Paria, 
1011, deals merely with the metrological aspect of the reform of ‘Abd al-Malik. 

4 Some seventy years ago the famous French scholar H. Sauvaire emphasized this problem 
in the following words: ‘... il serait & souhaiter, pour le progrès de la numismatique orientale, 
que les grands oabinete de médailles de Londres, Paris, Saint-Pétersbourg, ota, sacrifiassent 
quelques-uns de leurs doubles pour les faire analyser et en déterminer le titre. Ce serait un grand 
service rendu à la science’. ('Matóri&ux pour servir à l'histoire de la numismatique et de la 
métrologie musulmanes’, JA, 19, 1882, p. 111.) Alas the appeal of H. Sanvaire has remained 
unanswered up to the present. 

* cf. E. Btreuse, ‘ Prix ob salaires à l'époque Mamlouke’, Rev. des Mt Islamiques, 1949, p. 52; 
D. Ayalon, L’esclavage du mameloub, Jerusalem, 1051, p. 42; Sauvaire, loc. cit, p. 120. 

* of. O. H. Becker, Islamstudien, Leipzig, 1024, 1, 157; W. Bydrkman, Beitrdge sur Geschichis 
der Staatskenalei im islamischen Agypten, Hamburg, 1028, p. 31. 

۲ cf. P. Balog, ' Quelques dinars du début de l'ère Mamelouke Bahrite', Dull. de Pins. 
@ ,سول‎ 82, 1051, p. 251. 
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then on the coins were no longer taken by number, but had to be weighed. 
Under the new arrangemente the problem of the alloys of the ooins, their 
bonitas intrinseca, acquired a particular significance, since it was this factor 
which decisively influenced the ratio between the various monetary types. 

While there was only one type of gold coins (dinars) in Egypt,? several types 
of silver coinage (dirhams) were in circulation in the period under discussion. 
Five of them: nugra, warag or misri, nágiri, kami or mustadwa, and finally 
zāhirī, have a direct bearing upon the present discussion. 

The sugra dirhams were the silver coins par ezoellenoe? They were the 
official currency which served as the base of all big scale calculations and 
financial operations where both gold and silver were involved. They were 
struck of pure silver,‘ and their exchange value was 184 per 1 unit of gold 
coinage.§ 

The warag or misri dirhams were struck for the use of the internal Egyptian 
market, to meet the needs of the local retail trade. Their alloy consisted of 
30 per cent silver and 70 per cent copper. Their exchange value was 40 to 1.” 

In the winter A.D. 1187/88 (Shawwàál a.m. 583) Saladin introduced a new 
type of dirhams called násiri.* Their alloy consisted of 50 per cent silver and 


1 Down to the reign of sultan al-Aghraf Bha'b&n (a.m. 764—778/A.p. 1868-76), when now 
attempts were made to restore the weight standard. of. al-Qalqaghand!, Gubb al-c'git, Cairo, 
1914, iti. p. 440. 

* The examination of about 100 dinars struck in Islamic Egypt shows that the standard of 
the gold immes was maintained well above 22 carats. Temporary debasements should be regarded 
as an exception to the rule, My thanks are due to Dr. J. Walker, Keeper of the Department of 
Coins and Medals in the British Museum, and to Dr. G. O. Miles, Curator in the Museum of the 
American Numismatic Society, for granting me permission to carry oub the examination in 


question. 

* For the etymology of this term see R. Doxy, Supplément aus dictiownaires arabes, Leyden, 
1881, fi, p. 710. For further references see H. Seuvaire, loo. cit., pp. 61-4. 

* of. A. B. Ebrenkreutz, ' The Teohnios] Manual on the Ayyübid Mint in Cairo’, BSOAS, xv, 
1953, pp. 488-9. Notice the misleading information given by al-Qalqaghand! (op. cit.). In one 
place he says that tho alloy of the »«gra dirhams consisted of 70 per cent silver and $0 per cent 
copper (iti, 448). In another place, he says that the mra silver (al-fiddat an-nugra) was struck of 
70 per oent copper and only 80 per coent silver (iti, 466). In the latter case a]l-Qelqaghand! refers 
to the authority of Ibn Mamm&u, who did not discuss at all the standard of finences of the negra 
dirhams but that of the sweri (or warag) dirhams. (af. Ibn Mamm&d, Kish qowtnin ad-dawétyi», 
Cairo, 1043, p. 838.) 

§ Similar exchange rate (1j) is met in the papyri dating from the 8rd century a.m./0th 
oentury àD., of. Grohmann, loo. cit, p. 448. In a, 469/a-p. 1077 the ratio also stood at 13 : 1, 
cf. C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord à l'époque des Oroisades . . ., Paris, 1940, p. 470. For the exchange 
under the Ayytibids, soe Sauvaire, loo. cit., p. 122. It is, however, uncertain what kind of weight 
unita was involved in the exchange figures. 

* For the etymology of that term see A. L B. de Bacy, Traits des monnoiss mesulmanes, 
iradwii de Porabe de Mabrixi, Paris, 1707, p. 44, note. For its spelling, see Ziyada’s editian of 
Maqrixr's Kish as-rulak li ma'rifat ducal al-mulak, Cairo, 1986, i, 506, note 6. The warag dirhams 
were already in ciroulation in Pitimid Egypt, cf. Ihn Muyassar, Annales d'Égypte (Les Khakifs 
Fatimidas), od. H. Mased, Cairo, 1919, p. 107. For the alloy of the warag dirhama, see Khrenkreuta, 
loc. oit., pp. 440-3. 

۲ of. Ibn Ba‘ra, Kapf al-asrir al-‘ümiya bi dir ad-darb al-misriya, MB., (Fihris Dar al-Kutub 
al-‘Arabiyah, i.u. 1808, V., 890), fo. 4 v. 

* From a&n-Nügr, the honorific name of Saladin. 
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60 per cent copper." Considering that the 100 per cent silver nugra dirhams 
stood at 134 to 1, and the 30 per cent silver soarag dirhams stood at 40 to 1, it is 
reasonable to assume that the exchange value of the nágiri dirhams was 264 to 1. 

In the autumn of a.p. 1225 (Dhü al-qa'da a.n. 622) sultan al-Kamil (4.H. 
615—635/A.D. 618-638) substituted a new type of dirhams, called kam4h or 
mustadira (rounded), for the warag and یمه‎ dirhams. The alloy of the new 
dirhams consisted of 70 per cent silver and 30 per oent copper. This is what 
was reported by al-Maqrizi,! the chief authority on Egyptian coinage. Yet, 
when oonfronted with the information contained in the Chromole of the 
Patriarchs of Alerandria,* the report of al-Maqrizi proves to be misleading. 

Firstly, contrary to the allegation of al-Maqrizi, the warag and the napi 
dirhams remained in the official circulation long after the reform of al-Kémil.4 
Secondly, the alloy of the kimsls or mustadira dirhams could not by any means 
consist of 70 per oent silver. This can be established on the basis of the exchange 
rates which are reported in the Chronicles of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, in 
connexion with the account of the reform of al-Kamil. We find that the 
exchange rate of the new dirhams was fixed by the authorities at 37:1, and 
later at 95 : 1, which would amount to only 32-4 per cent and 34-2 per cent 
silver respectively. Thus, although the alloy of the new dirhams was slightly 
improved, its percentage of silver still wavered at 30 per cent, and not at 
70 per cent silver. 

In the light of these data I am inclined to dismiss the information of al- 
Magqrizi as far as the alloy of the kámslt or mustadira dirhams is concerned. As 
for the nature of the reform in question, I think, that it consisted not مع‎ much 
in the improvement of the intrinsic value of the coms, but in the change in the 
shape of the inscriptions on the coins in question. The old square type of 
inscription on Egyptian coins was temporarily replaced in A.H. 622/a.p. 1225 
by a round legend carried out in naskhé script. And it was probably because of 
that conspicuous innovation that the new dirhams of al-Kamil acquired the 
name of al-mustadwa. Thus as far as the exchange value is concerned the new 
reformed coins appear to have been identical with the pre-reform warag dirhams. 
This inference is corroborated by the fact that the exchange rate of the waraq 
dirhams is listed in a.n. 637/a.D. 1240 as 851," which ratio corresponds exactly 
with that of the reformed kāmis dirhams.* 


1 of, al-Maqrisl, Rudhér al-‘ugitd, ed. L. A. Mayer, Alexandria, 1988, p. 12. In another work, 
however, the same author reports that the new dirhams of Saladin were to be struck of pure 
silver (of Kitab as-sul@k., od. olt., I, 1, 99). 

* of. al-Maqrizt, S&udkér, loo. cit. 

3 Published in E. Blochet (transl), Histoire d' Égypte de Makrisi, Parle, 1006. 

t ibid., p. 427, note. This is also reported by al-Maqrizi himself in Suds, T, i, 506. 

5 af. Blochet, op. cit., p. 862, note. 

* of. P. Balog, ‘ Études numiamatiques’, Bull. de In». d' Égypte, 33, 1061, p. 30. 

? of. Chronicle of the Pairiarcks of Alexandria, p. 427, note. 

* "This is also corroborated by a remark of H. Lavolx, who olassified the metal of a few spedi- 
mens of the reformed dirhams of al-EKmil, as being of ‘ argent du bas titre ', (cf. Catalogue des 
MORASS musulmanss de la Bibiothàque Nationale, Paris, 1887-1894, iH, 245.) 
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No further changes are reported down to the rule of the Mamlük sultan 
Baybars (a.m. 658-676/a.D. 1260-1277). Concerning his rule there is firstly 
the evidence of the ndgirt dirhams being still in circulation.! On the other hand 
the rate of exchange of dirhams during his rule is recorded at 284 : 1.* It seama 
beyond doubt that both, this exchange ratio as well as that of 25 : 1, refer to 
the ndgirt dirhams which were rated at 264 : 1 on the basis of their 50 per cent 
silver alloy.‘ 

The main contribution of Baybars in the field of monetary activities was 
the issue of rahsrt dirhams,* whose alloy consisted of 70 per cent silver and 
30 per cent copper. The source of information in question is again al-Maqrixi.* 
Thia time, however, his report is corroborated by additional textual’ and 
numismatic evidence. The latter consists of a detail concerning the alloy of 
a dirham struck by Baybars. The chemical analysis of this specimen showed. 
the percentage of purity of that dirham at 0-672 * which almost perfectly 
corresponds with the reported alloy of the gari dirhams. 

Considering that 100 per cent silver dirhams stood at 134: 1, that 50 per 
cent silver dirhams were rated at about 26%, and that 30 per cent silver dirhams 
at 40:1, the exchange value of the şahir dirhams had to be consequently 
20:1. And it is this very ratio which appears most frequently in the sources 
dealing with the exchange rates between the monetary types of the Bahri 
Mamltiks. 

It appears, therefore, that the fixed exchange system of the Bahri Mamlüks 
depended on the purity of the alloy of their silver issues. The whole pattern of 
various rates of exchange was evolved from the basio ratio of 184 silver unita 
to 1 gold unit, which had become crystallized under the preceding dynasty 
the Àyyübids. : 

Finally, here is a table of the exchange value of Ayyfibid and Bahri Mamlük 
dirhams, reconstructed on the basis of the above conolusions (the 8 
dirhams are not included because of the contradictory evidence concerning 
their nature).? ; 


Type of dirhams Alloy Jixckonge rate per 1 gold wii 
Nugra 100 per cent 134 
correct reported 
Lahiri 70 per oent 20 20% 
Napiri 50 pet oent 26} 25 and 284,7 
Warag or mieri 20 per cant 40 40 and 351 
1 See p. 504, note 4. 1 of. Sauvaire, loo. ait., p. 129. 
3 Bee p. 502, note 5. 4 Bee above, p. 503. 
* From adh-Dhehr, the honorific name of Baybars. 
* of, Al-Maqrist, Sudhir, pp. 12/18. T of. al-Qalqaghandt, op. ait, iti, 467. 
* of. Sauvaire, loo. alt, p. 106. * Bee p. 504. 


1* The dirhams of that exchange value are not called by any specific name in the sources. 
1 The dirhams of such exchange value are not specified by name in the souroes. 
18 See p. 504, note 8. 
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Il. Tus ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE CAIRO Mint AT THE Trae or 
THE CRUSADES 


The following discussion will survey the administrative features of the 
famous Islamio mint at Cairo during the period of the Crusades, which con- 
stituted the most flourishing phase in the life of that institution. Scarcity of 
textual sources relating to the subject of Islamic minte will perhaps never 
make it possible to achieve anything comparable with works dealing with 
medieval European mints.* It is, nevertheless, hoped that the material pre- 
sented in this paper will contribute to our knowledge of Islamic minting 
organization! and also enable those concerned with the subject of the institu- 
tional history of medieval Europe to follow parallel developments south of the 
Mediterranean. 

The establishment of the mint in Casro 

The establishment of the mint in Cairo took place at the time, and as a result, 

of the impact of the Crusaders. Hitherto Cairo, the capital of Egypt since 
_ A.D. 970, had no mint of its own. Occasional issues of coins with the name of 


1 Oriental texts bearing on the subject of Islamic mints come not only from various areas, 
ranging from North Africa to India, but also from different periods. Thus the treatise of Haj 
Lassen (!) gives an &ooount of the 14th-century Moroccan mint. A French translation of this 
treatise, by M. Visla, has been published in the work by J. D. Brethee, Contribution d I histoire 
du Maroc par les recherches sumismatiques, Casablanoa, 1939. As this translation is not &ooom- 
panied by any onitioal notes, or by the Arabio text itself, it must be treated with reserve. Tho 
treatise of ibn Ba'ra (Kas f al-asrar al-ilensya bi dar ad-darb al-migriya, MS., Fihris där al-kutüb 
al-‘orabiya, a.m. 1308, v, p. 390), which deals exhaustively with the Ayyübid mint of Cairo, 
was written in the first quarter of the 13th century A.D. For a detailed analysis of its contents, 
together with extracts desoribing minting operations, seo A. B. Khrenkreutm, ‘ Extracts from 
the Technical Manual on the Ayyttbid Mint in Cairo’, BSOAS, xv, 1958, pp. 428-447. There 
are also two published Oriental books on administration, containing chapters entirely devoted 
to the problems of mints, Those in Ain i Akbari by Abul Fasl Alam (tr. H. Blochmann, Caloutta, 
1873, vol. 1) deal with the 16th-century mint of Moghul India. Those in Taghbirat al-melük, 
€ manual of Safavid administration (o. 1187/1725), tr. V. Mmoraky, London, 1948, examine the 
18th-century mint of flaf&vid Persia. In addition to these major sources, scattered fragmentary 
information oan be found in the works of various Oriental chroniclers, moralista, or authors 
dealing with administrative problems, such as Ibn Sad, al-Ghaxz&H, Ibn MammAg, al-Qalqs- 
handi, an-N&bulusi, or al-Maqris{, to which frequent reference is made in the present paper. 
Al-Maqrixi's Treatise on Coins (hudhër al-wqüd, ei. L. A. Mayer, Alexandria, 1983; French 
transl. by A. I. B. de Sacy, Trai des monnoies masubmancs, tradwii ds l'arabe de Makrisi, Paris, 
1797), although essentially dedicated to Islamic ooins, provides a good deal of useful information 
on the subject of mints. The task of collecting and systematixing these various sosttered texta 
was attempted by H. Sauvaire ( Matériaux pour servir à l'histoire de la numismatique et la 
métrologie musulmane ', JA, 1897-1887) and by Père Anastase-Marie (A2-»«güd al-‘arabiyah wa 
‘thn ax-mcmnigat on Monnaies Arabes ot Numismatiqus Papras lss meilleurs auteurs de langue 
arabe, Cairo, 1939). 

* of, for instance F., Mazerolle, L’Adtel des monmaics, les baiymanis — ما‎ musde — les ateliers, 
Paris, 1907; U. Cabrol, Histoire de Patelier mondaire royal de Vileframche-de-Eowergue, 
Villefranche-de-Rouergue, 1913; or more recently, J. Craig, The Meni, a History of ths London 
Mini from 4.0. 287 to 1048, Cambridge, 1953; R. 8. Lopes, ‘ An Aristoaraoy of Money in the 
Early Middle Ages’, Speculum, 28, 1958, pp. 1-48. 

* For the importance of the studies on this subject, of. J. Bauvaget, Introduction d l'histoire de 
Portent musulman, Paria, 1046, p. 51. 
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Cairo as the mint of their origin! were probably struok in the old capital of 
Moslem Egypt, Fustaj. The output of that Egyptian mint was supplemented 
by & great number of mints in Syria, where even minor localities like Tiberias 
or Ramla possessed mints of their own.” As long as the Fatimid caliphs exercised 
an effective control over their provinces, there was no need for moreasing the 
minting production in Egypt. The 11th century a.D., however, witnessed a rapid 
shrinking of the Fatimid state. With the withdrawal of the Fatimids, Syria was 
plunged into a state of political chaos from which the Baljüqs and the Crusaders 
were to emerge as the chief rivals for the Fatimid heritage. In consequence, the 
flow of trade was diverted from Syria to Egypt. This circumstance and the 
successive logs of various Syrian mints must have created the problem of raising 
the minting production in Egypt itself. Already in the first half of the lith 
century A.D. another mint began to operate in Alexandria. Of the Syrian 
mints, Aleppo, Damascus, Ramla, and Tiberias fell into the hands of the 
Saljigs. And in consequence of the invasion of the Crusaders, the mint of 
Tripolis (the latest available Fatimid coin dates from a.D. 1101), of 'Akk& 
(A.D. 1101), Ayla (a.D. 1120), and Tyre (a.D. 1122),4 interrupted their operations 
for the Fatimids. The loss of these several important minting centres appears 
to have shaken the stability of the gold comage of the Fatimids. The Egyptian 
dinars struck in A.D. 1122 and 1193 reveal a considerable deterioration in the 
standard of fineness, as illustrated by the following graph.* 

1 of. G. C. Miles, Fäkmid coins in the Oollechons of the University Museum Philadelphia, and 
the American Numismatic Sooiety, New York, 1851, p. 50. 

3 ibid. ? ibid. 

* For all theee dates see Milos, loc. cit. Although Ascalon was captured by the Crusaders in 


A.D. 1158 only, the last available oom from that mint dates from a.p. 1116. 
* The composition of this graph 1s based on the examination of the specific gravity of the 


following dinars :— 


A JL / A.D. Mint 8.G. Percentage of purity Reference 

510 1116 Alexandria 19-4 100 PhO 418 
510 1116 Alexandria 18-627 96-01 Pho 417 
510 1116 Alexandria 18-081 92-94 BM 208 d 
610 1116 Migr 17-104 88-16 BM 208 
611 1117 Mig 18-885 97-34 BM 200 
611 1117 Alexandria 19-018 98-03 BM 210 
512 1118 Alexandria 19-23 99-07 BM 211 
514 1120 Alexandria 10-856 90-67 Pho 422 
514 1120 Me 18-978 97-70 BM 218 
514 1120 Migr 19-276 99-35 PhO 466 
615 1121 Migr 19-51 99-53 PhO 467 
515 1121 Alexandns 19-4 100 PhO 435 
515 1121 Alexandra 17-708 91:27 BM 215 
616 1132 Mur 16-508 85-07 BM 217 
517 1123 — Migr 17-271 89-02 Pho 469 
517 1123 Migr 16-78 86-49 BM 222 
517 1195 Misr 16-152 83-25 BM 221 
517 1123 Alexandria 16-048 82-72 BM 210 


(Reference Abbreviations: PhC—University of Philadelphia Collection, now deposited in 
the American Numismatic Soolety. BM—British Museum Collection.) I am indebted to Dr. J. 
Walker of the British Museum and to Dr. G. O. Miles of the American Numumatilo Society 
Museum for their kind permission to examine some specimens. 
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To cope with the situation the caliph al-Amir ordered an investigation of 
the problems of the minting production." Following this inquiry the vizir of 
the caliph, al-Ma’mfin ibn al-Baté’ihi, ordered the construction of a new mint in 
Cairo, in December, a.D. 1122.2 The new mint was to become the most impor- 
tant coining centre of medieval Egypt. Yet another mint was opened for a short 
period of time, in وه‎ (the available coins date from A.D. 1123, 1124, 1125).3 

Altogether the number of the Egyptian mints issuing gold currency 
amounted under the Fatimid caliph al-Amir to four, though within the very 
reign of that ruler the production of the mint of Qüs was brought to a standstill. 
With the subsequent destruction of Fustat in A.D. 1168, ita mint ceased to 
operate, so that the number of mints taken over by Saladin, the founder of the 
Ayyübid dynasty (A.D. 1171-1250), was reduced to only two, Cairo and Alexan- 


DIAGRAM 
showing the degree of fineness of Egyptian dinars in A.H./A.D. 





dria.’ These were destined to be the sole minting centres of the Ayyübids in 
Egypt, although m .مه‎ 1126 sultan al-Kamil (a.D. 1218-1238) was compelled 
to open temporarily two additional mints in the capital, in order to supplement 
the needs of coinage demand, connected with his monetary reform.* 


The Location of the Mint at Cairo 


Acoording to al-Maqrizi, the famous chronicler of 14th-century Egypt, the 
first mint of Cairo, erected during the reign of the caliph al-Amir, was situated 


1 of. Ibn Ba‘ra, op. cit., fo. 2 v. 

۱ of. al-Maqrisi, Kib al-maswi‘ts wa-d-i&bar, O&iro, A.D. 1858, i, 445; de Sacy (tranal.), 
Extrait de la description historique et topographiqus de l'Egypte par Makriss, in Traits des monacias 
musulmones, pp. 76-77. For further references see G. Wiet, ' Matériaux pour un Corpus Inserip- 
tionum Arebioarum’, MIFAO, 52, pp. 188-184. 

۶ of, Miles, op. oit., p. 50; also al-Qalqashand!, Subs al-a‘gif, Cairo, 1018, iil, 309. For the 
importance of Qs see W. J. Fischel, Über dis Gruppe dor Karimi-Kawflexts, Rome, 1987, p. 74. 

4 Last available coin dates from A.D. 1125, of. Miles, op. oit., p. 51. 

* of. Ibn Mammát, Küdb gawhein ad-dawidwin, Cairo, 1949, p. 881. 

* of. Histoire des pairiarckes d' Alexandris in E. Blochet (tranal.), Histoire d' Egypte de Marist, 
Pans, 1908, p. 862, note 1. While one temporary minting centre was established in the citadel 
of Cairo, another one was set up in the old suburb of Migr, a fact confirmed by the existence of 
coins from that mint and corresponding date, of. 8. Lane-Poole, op. cit., iv, 104. 
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in the vicinity of the ‘ Stig al-qashshashin ۰.۸ This new establishment was known 
by the name of ad-dàr al-amiriya (the house of al-Amir). The place indicated 
by al-Maqriri corresponds with modern Sanadiqiya Street, not far from the 
Azhar mosque. When Saladin seized power in Egypt (A.D. 1168), he transferred. 
the mint to a building in the neighbourhood of the [wan Kabir (the Great Hall), 
where it still remained in al-Maqrizi's time (A.D. 1364-1422). This new site is 
identical with the external hall of ablutions of the Hasanayn mosque.* 


The Function of the Cairo Mint 
The mint of Cairo performed a double function in the fiscal administration 
of Egypt at the time of the Crusades. Primarily concerned with the production 
of coinage, it served also as an ancillary treasury. There is an allusion to this 
aspect of the activities of the Cairo mint in the treatise of Ibn Ba'ra, for 
instance. He calls that mint ‘the most abundant of the treasuries’? Large 
quantities of precious metal, stored in the mint, contributed to the importance 
of this institution as a treasury depot. Moreover, it seems that the mint in 
question was also a place of exchange of money at the time of monetary reforms. 
I base my assumption on an analogy drawn from an incident from the reign of 
the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim (a.D. 996-1021). When this ruler undertook his 
monetary reform, the population was ordered to hand over the abrogated 
currency to the mint. When the inhabitanta of Cairo-were, on the occasion of 
a similar reform,* ordered by the Ayyfibid sultan al-Kamil to exchange the 
money in their possession, they probably did it in the same way. 


The Status of the Mini 

Whereas under Mamlfik rulers (a.D. 1250-1517) the Cairo mint was farmed 
out as a fief, this was not the case during most of the period of the Crusades. 
This assertion is borne out by the existing evidence concerning the nature of 
fmancial obligations imposed on the mint. According to the information given 
by Ibn Mammati, describing the mint of Saladin, the levy of the state from the 
mint was based on a fixed percentage. Ibn Ba'ra, describing the mint of al- 
Kamil, repeats that the tax imposed on the mint consisted of a percentage 
derived from the comed material.” He warns that any dishonesty in the course 
of production would cause inevitable loss to the state revenue. An-Nabulusi, 
who wrote in the last years of the Ayyübid dynasty (a.D. 1174-1250), also warns 
against similar danger resulting from inadequate supervision of the mint.” Thus 
the income yielded by the mint of Cairo varied in accordance with the quantities 


1 The ‘ Market of the produoe-gatherers ' ? 2 of. G. Wiet, loo. oit. ۱ 

3 of. Ibn Ba‘ra, op. oit., fo. 1 v. * of al-Maqrist, Gudiér, pp. 11 and 12. 

5 of. Histoire das patriarches in Blochet, op. cit., p. 862, note 1. 

* of. Ibn Mamm& d, op. oit., pp. 882 and 883. 

7 of. Ibn Ba'ra, op. cit., fo. á v. * ibid., fo. 8 v. 

* cf. An-N&bulusi, Luma’ al-gawintn al-magiya fi dawlwin ad-dsgür al-migriya, MS., Lands- 
berg 39 (Yale University Coll), fo. 88 v ; also, C. Cahen, ' Quelques aspects do l'administration 
égyptienne médiévale vus per un de ses fonctionnaires ', Bull. Fac, des Lettres de Strasbourg, 20, 
1948, p. 118. 
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of bullion passing through the mint. This fact seems to indicate clearly that 
the mint of Cairo, prior to the period of the Mamltika, could not have been 
farmed out, since farming involved payment of a fixed sum at agreed periods, 
apart from the real proceeds or the efficiency (read honesty) of the minters. 
Thirteen years after the fall of the dynasty of the Ayyübids, in the seoond 
year of the reign of the Mamlük sultan Baybars (A.D. 1263) the mint was already 
farmed out. Muhyi ad-Din, the chronicler of Baybars, not only mentions the 
term daman dàr ad-darb (guarantee of the mint), but even specifies the sum 
which the farming involved." This change in the status of the mint might have 
been brought about by the rapid decline in ita production and the consequent 
dwindling of profits obtained by the state." Farming out the institution in. 
question would secure a steady income to the treasury. 


The System of Control 

Control of the mint in Egypt, as elsewhere in Islamic lands, was the pre- 
rogative of the ruler himself? For the exercising of his prerogatives the ruler 
relied on a two-channelled system of control. On the one hand, legal authorities, 
charged with the task of protecting the integrity of the coinage, as well as the 
interests of general public. On the other hand, officials of the fiscal machinery 
of the state, who saw to it that the levy from the mint was duly delivered. 

The responsibility for the first type of supervision rested with the chief 
judge (güdi'l-qudàt),* who used to be charged with this task directly by the 


1 Sultan Baybars cut the rent from 250,000 dirhams (silver coins) to 200,000 dirhams, of. 
Ibn 'Abd-ag-Z&hir, Strat al-Malik ag-Zähir Baybars, MB., BM, Add. 28,881, fo. 20; also, al- 
Magqrisi, Kish as-sulak, od. Ziykda, Cairo, 1984-42, i. 508. 

* of. An-NKbulast, loo. cit. ; O. Cahen, loo. ait. 

3 Some Egyptian rulers took a personal interest in the working of their mints. Ahmad ibn 
Talan (ap. 868-883), the founder of the first semi-independent Muslim dynasty of Egypt, is 
sald to have improved the standard of fineness of his gold coinage (of. Ibn ad-D&ya, Sirat Ahmad 
ibn Talan in Fragments aus dem M ujrib des Ibn Sa'id, ed. K. Vollera, Berlin, 1894, pp. 33 and 34; 
al-Balawi, Sirat Ahmad ibn Tux, ed. Muhammad Kurd ‘AN, Demasous, a.n. 1358, p. 196; 
al-Maqrisl, ,مه ی‎ p. 10; de Bacy, Traité, pp. 8840). The founder of the Ikhghidid dynasty, 
Muhammad ibn Tughj (4p. 985-046), personally fixed the standard of fineness of his coinage 
(of. Ibn Sad, Kiäb al-mughrib, p. 31; lamá' n Küghif, Mier f ‘asr al-IjAghidsyin, Cairo, 1950, 
p. 191). The Fátmid oaliph al-Hikim (aD. 006-1021) undertook a large scale reform of tho 
monetary issues (of. al-Maqrix!, Sk«dA&r, pp. 11-12), Another Fatimid caliph al-Amtr (a.D. 1101— 
1130) ordered an investigation of the operations of his mint and set up a new standard of finenees 
for his dinars (of. Ibn Ba‘ra, op. oit., fo. 2 v). Among the Ayyübids, Saladin was responsible for 
the transfer of the Cairo mint to a new place (see, above, p. 509); he also undertook some 
measures aiming at the improvement of the standard of his ooinage (of al-Maqrhi, udhar, 
p. 12; idem, Kiiàb as-suldh, i, 00). The interest of al-Kimil (a.p. 1218-1258) in the operations 
of the Cairo mint, had the effect of producing dinars of a standard which was superior to the 
standard of the imsues of other contemporary states (cf. Ibn Ba‘ra, op. dit., fo. 2 v). The standard 
of 12 Cairo dinars of al-Kiimil, which I had the opportunity to examine in the British Museum, 
ranged from 22-77 carats (No. 408, vol. ty, p. 110 af B. Lane-Poole’s Catalogue) to 23-72 carats 
(No. 388, ibid., tv, 106). In the Memlük period, mints were farmed out, but decisions concerning 
monetary issues continued to be made by the sultan (of. al-Maqrizt, Skughér, p. 12). 

t of. idem, Kieth almawa‘ix, با‎ 404. Similar duties were fulfilled in the first half of the 11th 
oentury A.D. by & a gids in Baghdad, cf. A. Mex, Renosssance des slams, Heidelberg, 1022, p. 318 ; 
G. Bergstramer (review), ‘The governors and judges of Egypt. . .’, ZDMG, 68, 1914, p. 407; 

E. Levy, An Introduction to the Sooiology of Islam, London, 1981-88, H, 236. 
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supreme ruler! The chief judge performed this function by means of his 
representatives, whose duties originally consisted of the following functions : 3 

(a) being present at the opening of the mint, 

(b) being present at the process of the refining of precious metals, 

(c) checking the degree of fineness of the adjusted alloys, 

(d) being present at the closure of the mint, to be attested by the sealing of 

its premises. 

During the early phase of the Fatimid domination, the control over the 
mint rested chiefly with the juristical, religious bodies. Later on the emphasis 
was shifted on to the civil administration.‘ Already under the Fatimid caliph 
al-Ámir, a new official, called musharif dar ad-darb (controller of the mint), came 
into prominence.* He served as a link between the mint and the vixir, the head 
of the civil administration. The mugharif received instructions concerning 
monetary types directly from the visir who remitted to him the bullion required 
for coining.” Under the Ayyübids the administrative subordination of the mint 
was fully crystallized. As its revenues belonged to the category of special taxes 
(dara’sb),* the mint of Cairo came under the authority of the Porta (Bab) which 
constituted a subsection of the department of finances (diwan al-mal).* Most 
of the supervisory functions, previously discharged by legal authorities, were 
taken over by the mushàrsf, a member of the staff of the mint. He was respon- 
sible for the stocks of precious metal, for the coin-dies, for instrumenta of 
precision, and other implements. He also kept under his guard the samples of 
standard gold and ailver, and finally he had to examine the accounts which had 
to be signed by him.!° But the presence of judicial authorities was still required 
during the refining processes," as well as for the approval of the adjusted 
alloys.i* 

This limitation of the prerogatives of the outaide supervision exposed the 
proceedings of the mint to abuse by the staff of the mint. One of the important 
tasks of the inspectors of the diswan was to prevent losses resulting from the 
inefficiency and dishonesty of the minters. By the administrative reform of 


1 of Al-Kindt, Kitab al-wulth wa bitth al-gudah, od. R. Guest, London, 1912, pp. 562, 575, 
589, 507; al-Qalqaghand!, op. cit., x, 884, 385, 388, 466. 

1 of. Ibn Mamméu, op. cik, p. 382; M. Gaudefroy Demombynes, La Syrie, Paris, 1928, p. 
lxxvii; al-Maqrisi, Kitab al-mow3‘iz, i, 110. 

۶ of, Ibid., i, 450; de Bacy (transl.), Batrati de la description de l'Egypte, p. 80. 

* af, Al-Magrixl, K 1135 al-masoa'sg, i, 450. Ibn Khaldfin also mentions the curtailment of the 
initially exclusive authority of the judicial authorities, cf. M. de Slane (transl.), Les proligomènss 
d'Ibn Khaldown, Paris, 1868-1868, i, 480. 

* For a description of the office of mughirif under the F&iimids, see R. Levy, op. dit., li, 244. 

* ibid., ii, 285. 

* of. Al-Maqris!, Kitab al-mooMsg, i, 450. 

* of. Ibn Mamma, op. cit, p. 885. 

* cf. An-N&bulual, op. ott., fo. 19 r; Cahen, op. cit, pp. 102 and 108. 

10 of. Ibn Ba'ra, op. att, fo. 8 v. 

1 ibid., fo. 0 r. The officers in question were al-‘wdal, for their status and functions, see 
R. Dozy, Supplément ous dictionnaires arabes, Leyden, 1881, ii, 108. 

1 of, Ibn Mamm, op. cit, p. 582. 
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A.D. 1233 the mint of Cairo was placed under the authority of a special inspeotor 
(nàzir divin, al-wajh al-bahrt) entrusted with the supervision of all branches of 
state revenue in Cairo. But even that measure did not prevent a serious drop 
in the revenue from the mint towards the end of the Ayytbid dynasty.“ 


The Staff of the Mint 


The operations of the mint were directed by the master, referred to as 
mutawalls dar ad-darb (lit. man in charge of the mint),* but also as said där 
ad-darb (lit. master of the mint). Other employees of the mint can be divided 
into two categories, the clerks and the manual workers. Among the former are 
the mushanif and the ûhd (assessor). Among the latter the naqgüsh (die 
sinker), the sabbakun (malters), and darrábün (minters), with the mugaddam as 
their foreman. 

The duties of the mushGrif have been described above.’ As for the shahad, 
he supervised the carrying out of the transactions of the mint. He had to assess 
the value of the material delivered for coining, to take care of the registers, and 
to write out receipts which had to be signed by him.* 

A special position among the manual workers was occupied by the naqqüsh. 
To ensure his loyalty his arm had to be stamped (branded 1)." To improve his 
skill, his professional activities were restricted to engraving only. The engraving 
of the dies was done in seclusion.® 

The mugaddam was in charge of the actual technical operations. He tested 
the alloys of the raw material and adjusted them to the official standard. In 
order to prevent forgeries he had to test personally every quantity of raw 
material delivered to the mint, and to seal the furnaces used for the testa.” If 
a mistake occurred in the proportions of the components of the alloy, the 
mugaddam was held responsible for the loss. 

The remaining members of the staff (the sabbäkün and the darrábün) carried 
out various minting processes under the direction of the mugaddam.4 Whenever 
a mistake was made in the course of these operations it was e who were 
charged with loss incurred by the mint. 


1 of. An-Nübuluszi, op. cit., fo. 24 v ; Cahen, op. oit., p. 106. 

3 of. An-N&bulusl, op. cit., fo. 33 v; Cahen, op. at, p. 118. 

3 of. Ibn Ba‘ra, op. at., fo. 1 v. 

ict. AB Nébult op iode BB y has dp LRL For the use of terms meiawalit 
and sikh in medieval Egyptian administration, seo Gaudefroy Demombynes, op. cit, p. lxxii, 
note 1. 

* See p. S11, 

* of. Ibn Bsa, op. dt., fo. 8 v. 

۲ This custom was practised in early Islam, of. Balüdhuri, Putts al-buldtn, Cairo, 1032, p. 454. 

* of. Ibn Ba'ra, op. ait, fo. 8 ۰ 

° of. fhid., fo. 8 v/9 v. 

19 of. ibid, fo. 9 v. 

u ogfibid,fo.&v; 7v; 8r; 9r; 9v; also, an-N&bulusi, op. oit., fo. 24 r; Cahen, op. alt, 
p. 114. 

u of. Ibn Ba'ra, op. alt, fo. 0 ۰ 
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The Proceeds of the Mint at Casro 


Scattered details concerning the financial ürrdpgeraent of the mint can be 
tabulated as follows :— 




















It appears from this table that the charges for coinage of gold demanded from 
the customers, which in A.D. 1190 amounted to 3-425 per cent, were in a.D. 1191 
reduoed to 3 per cent. This measure, &ocompanied by a simultaneous reduction 
of the levy, might have been enacted to stimulate deliveries of gold to the mint, 
&inoe the circulation of gold in that period was hampered by Baladin's military 
preoccupations.? Some thirty years later the charges were raised again, since 
they then amounted to 5 per cent. The levies cashed from the customers were 
spent on the tax of the dwedn,® on the wages of the minters, and on costa 
connected with minting operations.’ Unfortunately, exoept for a.D. 1191, no 
information is available about the exact percentage allotted to the mintera. 
As for the coming of silver, the charges borne by the customers, according 


1 of. Ibn Mamm&t, op. ait., p. $82. The revenue from the mint of the very active commercial 
centre of Aleppo, amounted to 100,000 dirhams during the domination of Saladin over that orty 
(A.D. 1188-1198) ; of. E. Blochet, ‘ L'histore d'Alep de Kamal-ad-Din’, Revus de l'Orient Latin, 
6, 1898, p. 38. Applying the exchange rate of 1 Egyptian dinar against 9 Syrian dirhams, as 
reported by Abū Shima (of. O. Cahen, La Syrie du nord à l'époque des Oroisades, Paria, 1940, 
pP- 470, note 16), the revenue of the Aleppo mmt would equal 11.111 Egyptian dinars, 

3 of. Ibn Mamm, loo. att. 

2 of. Ibn Bafa, op. at., fo. 4 v. 

t of. Àn-Nübulusl, op. cit., fo. 38 v. 

* af. ibid., loo. ait. ۱ 

* This is implied in the financial settlement betweon sultan Baybars and the farmers of the 
mint (see above, p. 510). The conversion of the sum of dirhams into dinars is based on the 
exchange rate 1 dinar against 18} dirhams, which was valid during the period of the Ayyüblds 
(of. H. Bauvadre, loo. cit.). 

۲ of. E. Minost, ‘Au sujet du traité des monnaies musulmanes de Makrixi', Bull. de Ius. 
@ Egypte, 10, 1086/87, p. 58. 

* Ibn Mammit, op. cit., p. 382, refutes the criticism concerning the raising of this levy by 
the state, which was expressed by publio opinion. 

* of. Ibn Ba'ra, op. cit., fo. 4 v; Ibn Mammity, op. cit., p. 383. 
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to the information dating from A.D. 1191,! amounted to 1-45 per cent, the tax 
levied by the diwin being 0-255 per cent. 

The ooeta of production, entirely covered by the customers,* included the 
purchase of raw material, instruments and tools, chemicals, and other in- 
gredienta required for the coming processes.? 

The last decade of the Ayytibid dynasty was notable for a considerable drop 
in the revenue of the mint. This process continued throughout the period of 
the Mamlük rule (a.n. 1250-1517). Some Arab writers ascribed this decline in 
the output of the mint to the administrative mismanagement of its staff.“ 
It is obvious, however, that the gradual decadence of the mint was a conse- 
quence of great economic difficulties * which were brought about by the out- 
come of the Crusades. The ever-increasing privileges granted to the Italian 
mercantile republics, and the establishment of their agencies in Egyptian 
towns, resulted in the intensification of the circulation of European coins in 
the country of the Nile, and ended finally in the capture of the Egyptian market 
by the issues of Italian provenance.” 

Thus the mint of Cairo completely lost its importance because of the 
ultimate results of the activities of the Crusaders, the very Crusadera whose 
initial impact had led to the establishment of that most flourishing of medieval 
Islamic mints. 

1 fhid., loc. cit. 

1 cf. supra. 

» of. Ehrenkreutz, loo. cit, p. 443 ff. 

* of. Al-Maqrixt, Kab al-movt چا‎ i, 110; &n-N&bulusi, op. cit, fo. 33 v. 

* Even al-Maqrixi admits it, when he seys that the reduced revenue from the mint resulted 
from the scarcity of wealth (of. Kti2b al-mawd'tz, loo. cit.). 

* of. W. Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant, Leipxig, 1928, i, 898 ff. 


7 of. A. R. van Gennep, ‘ Le ducet vénitien en Egypte; son influence sur le monnayage de 
Yor dans oe pays au commencement du xv-e sidcle’, RN, 1897. 


A MONGOL DECREE OF 720/1320 TO THE FAMILY OF 
SHAYKH ZAHID 


By V. Mrxosskv 
$1. Introduction H. Dramatis personae in Abi-Sa‘id’s decree 
§2. The Zahid! and Safav! families $5. Geography 
$3. The split in the Zahid! family $6. The ispehbeds of Glin 


§ 1. [INTRODUCTION : BACKGROUND AND BOUBOES 


HROUGH the kindness of Professor F. W. Cleaves I am in posseasion of 

an offprmt of his important article ‘The Mongolian documenta in the 
Musée de Téhéran ’.t 

The first two documenta are only insignificant fragmenta, but Document IT, 
which consiste of eight pieces and two endorsements, is nearly complete and 
full of personal and geographical names. It is a decree issued in the name of 
the last ilkhan of Persia, Abü-Sa*id (716-36/1316-35), and bearing the date 
720/1320 (according to Pelliot : September 1320). 

Here is Professor Cleaves’s summary of ita contenta : 

‘It had been reported by the &y Badaradin Abul Maqmad Maqmud that, 
although, by virtue of an edict, he had, in the place of his father the dy Cama- 
ladin, sat on the sujada of the dy Sagid Ibrayim and had been appointed over 
the gayas-a-yin wayb-ud," his elder brother, Samsadin Maqmad, not letting him 
approach, took his edicts and writs and let the foundation go to wrack and ruin. 
Judging this to be an illegal act, Busayid Bayatur Qan decreed that Samsadin 
Maqmad should restore whatever edicts and write he had taken and whatever 
he had misappropriated from the terms of the foundation. He further decreed 
that the &y Badaradm Abul Maqmad Maqmud should, as formerly, sit on the 
sujada." 

We learn that Professor Cleaves's work on the document lasted six years 
(p. 3), and that he was able to examine the original on the spot.? His decipher- 
ment leaves far behind the very brief remarks which Pelliot added to the 
photographs of the Tehran documents which he published in 1936.4 Despite 
this progress, the decipherment still leaves certain points undecided. More 
precision is to be expected from a repeated examination of the original, and, 
still more, from & careful study of the Muslim background, which lay beyond 
Profeasor Cleaves’s immediate task. 

The contents of the document are twofold: in the first place it sets forth 


1 Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vol. 16 (June, 1958), Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 1-107. 

3 As suggested by Professor Henning: «ls .وقف‎ The Mongol -aya- indloates only the 
length of 4. The practical meaning of the term kAdssa in this case remains to be discussed, 
Were the estates assigned to the shaykhs from the flkhan's own treasury ? 

* Boe pp. 4-5, 66. 4 Athar-s Iran, 1/1, 1088, pp. 87-44. 
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the decision of Ábü-Ba"id khan in a contest of two descendants of a shaykh. 
concerning their rights of succession, and secondly it confirms the immunity 
from taxes and levies secured to the estates in question. The first part has some 
definite interest for the history of Persia and finds ita explanation in the avail- 
able sources. The second part has very numerous parallels in the documents 
already known and explored. 

A. For the historical background two hagiographical works are of special 
importance : 

(a) Safvat al-safa’, an account of the life and miracles of Shaykh Safi al-din 
Ishaq, founder of the Safavi order (d. 724/1834). This vita was written towards 
160/1849 by Tavakkuli b. Igna*il, known as Ibn-Bazzaz (cf. Minorsky in E.I.), 
and based on the recollections of Safi al-din's son and other contemporaries.! 
The book was printed in Bombay in 1829/1911. of. Rieu, Persian Catalogue, 
i 345. A summary of ite contents was submitted to the 28rd Congress of 
Orientalista, in August 1954, by Mr. B. Nikitine. 

(b) Stlstlat al-nasab4 Gafaviya written by Shaykh Husayn Zahid! for Shah 
Sulayman (1077-1103/1607-94); published in Berlin in 1843/1924; for 
contents see E. Q. Browne, JRAS, July 1921, pp. 395-418. Shaykh Husayn, 
& descendant of Shaykh Zahid, the murshid of Shaykh Safi, makes ample use 
of the Safvat but underlines the rôle of his own family and brings the account 
down to his own time. 

B. The second part of the document forms a parallel to the granta which, 
in somewhat later times, became known under the term (of Mongol origin) : 
soytrghal.* This term is absent from our document and this confirms Bele- 
nitaky’s conclusions that it first appeared only in the second half of the 14th 
century, though the practice certainly goes back to a much older period, at 
least to Seljuk times. The interdiction to the government officials to ‘ enter’ 
the estates of the beneficiary bears a striking resemblance to similar formulas 
used during the Middle Ages in Western Europe and in Russia. 

1 Padi! Jafahant, author of the Afdal aLtavarikk, written oiroa 1026/1617, see Eton College 
Library M179 (on the binding: 278, vol. 1), fol. 2a, declares that among his other sources he 
used the Mage va-magalat, otherwise called Siyar-i sëfiya and included (?) in the volume 
(safina) known as Qara-majrmdca—vwhich Rafi al-din himself completed up to the year of his 
death (735/1834). See Minorsky, TadAbirat al-mulük, 1948, p. 113. 

1 The questions concerning this important institution have been discussed several times: 
L P. Petrusheveky ‘On immunity in Azarbayjan in the 17th to 18th oenturies' (in Russian), 
Merop. 60 Axz.HRyk C.C.O.P., IV, 1985, p. 58; Mmorsky, ‘A BSoyürgh&l of Qasim Aq. 
qoyunlu ', BSOS, 1X/4, 1989, pp. 027-60; A. Belenitaky, ‘ On the formation of the institution 
called soy&rgAdi' (in Russian), Meropmg-Mapkamor, 1941, No. 4, pp. 43-58: the earliest 
mention of soyërgkäl found under 779/13778, see Nxxkm al-din Shkm!, ed. Taner, 77; Sharaf 
al-din Yazdi, I, 289 (I am thankful to the Library of the Univermty of Glasgow for the communi- 
cation of this article); Petrushovaky, ‘Sketches of the feudal relations in Azarbayjan and 
Armenie in the 16th—19th centuries’ (in Russian), Leningrad 1049, see ch. IV ‘ soyürgAal and 
mea ûf °, pp. 145-83) ; A. K. B. Lambton, Landlord and Peasani in Persia, 1058, passim, see Index. 

* The Latin formula absque sniroitu judicum. ‘ Toute l'immunité est comprise dans oes trois 
mota,’ remarks Fustel de Coulango, Les origines du systkme féodal, 1890, p. 808. Pavlov-Silvansky, 


* Feudalism in ancient Russia ’ (in Russian), 2nd ed. 1023, p. 32: '& 30۲007015 MOH B OKOINIDY 
ero ge BE baat’. 
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It is only by studying the lista of exemptions conferred on the holders of the 
8oyürghàáls and similar fiefs that one will be able to establish the exact meaning 
of the Mongol text. For example, it seems very likely that the words aban 
ohoban, which Prof. Cleaves (p. 32) takes for personal names, refer to some 
restraints on tlie activity of shepherds tending their flocks in the neighbourhood 
of the estates. Consequently, the translation ‘let them, subjugating Aban 
Cuban, not take anything whatever,’ will have to be revised accordingly. 

In his commentary the translator has profited by several good suggestions 
made to him by Prof. W. B. Henning. The latter has established the forms of 
several terms used in Mualim administration, made a good hit in defining the 
area to which the document refers (p. 98: ‘ the region of Talish-Müqàn ’) and 
remarked (p. 66) the importance of the term “sajjdda, ‘ prayer carpet’, as 
pointing to some religious order to which the beneficiary of Abü-fa*id's decree 
must have belonged. 


$2. THE Zànrp! AND SAPFAVI FAMILIES 
It is in this latter direction that my personal contribution will chiefly go. 
No sooner had I taken a look at the names than it occurred to me that the 
grantees must be members of the family of the well-known shaykh Taj al-din 
Ibrahim Zahid (615-700/1218-1801), the spiritual guide of the still more 


famous founder of the Safavi order, Shaykh Safi al-din Ishaq (650-735/1252- 
1384). 


Here 18 their genealogical tree : 
Bhaykh Z&hid 
Jam al-din ‘Alf BDI duo H&jj1 Shame al-din 
wife of al-din uhammad, married 
Jamalin (Badr al-din : to & daughter of 
Mahmûd ?) Şafî al-din 
xulua Mutin 
mah 
mim 
u 


Husayn (author of tho Silsila) 


The families of Shaykh Zahid and Shaykh Safi were separate. The pedigree 
of the former is fantastico. Aocording to the Safvat, p. 51, Shaykh Taj al-din 


1 It is diffloult to make further suggestions without knowing the possibilities which the 
Mongol palssography offers. Qarja/zarja (pp. 26, 30) is probably kAarj ‘ sustenance ’, of. c Alom- 
ard, 194 : the money previously received as pishkash was given to the commanders sent to Gilan 
by way of ‘subsidy to (their) sustenance’ .(مددغر ج)‎ Keyenuwes (p. 28), despite the 
expected plural, may be *kad-w«eds, some official in charge of the census (kad-bhuda suggested 
on p. 63 sounds different at the end). 
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Ibrühim was the son of Raushan-Amir, son of Babil, son ( 1) of Shaykh Bondar 
al-Kurdi al-Sanjàni (or al-Sinjaént). Elsewhere, p. 12, the same source affirms 
that the Sanjani Kurds, led by a king issued from Ibr&him Adham,! conquered 
Azarbayjan at the time when the population of Müqàn, Aran, Alivàn, and 
Dar-i Büm * consisted entirely of unbelievers, whom the conquerors converted 
to Islam. Nothing is known of the proselytizing activities of the Kurds at an 
early date.* To complete the fairy-tale character of the story, the Safvat adds 

that a king of the jinn gave a jinn girl to Shaykh Bundar and she bore him 
a son, Babil“ Shaykh Zahid was born at Siyav-rfid and his mother was from 
the village of Bahralala ( f) in the highlands of Gilan. His teacher was Shaykh 
Jamal al-din, specially sent to Gilan for this purpose by Shaykh Shihab al-din 
of Ahar.* 

Shaykh Safi claimed the origm of his ancestors from ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, but 
there is some uncertainty about it (cf. Safvat, 11, 21). His ancestor in the 
seventh generation, called Firiiz-shah, is said to have been a rich man. He first 
lived in Gilan, on the outakirta of the foresta, at a place called Rangin, and then 
the Kurdish kings (already mentioned) gave him Ardabil and ite dependencies. 
Safi al-din’s brothers were rich merchants trading in Fars and Hurmuz, see 
Safvat, 12, 18. 

Shaykh Zahid married twice: of his first marriage he had a son Jamal 
al-din * ‘Ali; then at the age of seventy he married the young daughter of an 
Akhi-Sulayman, who bore him first a daughter, Bibi-Fatima, and then a son, 
Shams al-din Muhammad. Shaykh Safi married Bibi-Fatima and thus became 
affiliated to the family of his murshid, whose successor he became. 


$3. TEB SPLIT IN THE ZAHIDI FAMILY 


Even the hagiographical sources cannot conceal the split which ensued in 
Zahid’s family. The Selstla, 100, says that in the days of his father Jamal al-din 


1 On the semi-legendary life of this ascetic, who was born in Balkh, lrved in Syria and died 
some time between 160 and 166/776-81, see R. A. Nicholson in F.I. 

1 From Safvat, 78, one may understand that Alfv&n was Barxand (half-way between Ardabil 
and the Araxes). Otherwise Alivin is only known in the ancent Armenian Geography as a 
canton of P‘aytakeran, see BSOAS, xv/3, 1958, p. 513. Där-i bam, which occurs in a gapida 
of Qatrün (see below p. 524), may be another name of Dar-i marsin, which is mentioned m the 
Nushat al-quldb, p. 82, as one of the dependencies of Ardabil. The confusion of dim and mars 
may be due to the oommon hendiadys marz-« bim. Generally spoaking Där-i mars is Gilan, and 
Där-i marsia must have lain ın its neighbourhood. 

3 The story of the Sanjin may be some remote echo of the Bawidî Kurds who ruled in Tabnsz 
(crea 373-463/956-1070), see Minorsky, ‘ Studies m Osucesian History’, 128, 167-0. On their 
expedition to Ardabil see below, p. 524. The Nushat al-qulab, 76 (tr. 79), mentions in Tabriz 
a gate and a quarter called Sanjin. 

* Might not the story be connected wrth the well-known saying al-airid iP ifatun min al-ajinas, 
‘the Kurds are a tribe of inns’ ? 

* Bhihkb al-din’s mausoleum in Ahar is an imposing building. In 1008 I was told in Ahar 
that ite (t) date was 731/1330. He himself must have died considerably earlier. The author 
of the T'ürikh-i Shaykh Uvays (owca A.D. 1800), od. J. B. van Loon, The Hague 1954, p. 2, called 
Abū Bakr (a Sunni!) al-Qutb! al-Abri, must have belonged to Bhib&b's family. 

* Who may have received his lagab m honour of his father’s murshid Jamil al-din, see above. 
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reached a mature age (shaykhükha) and had a white beard, so that ‘ some short- 
sighted people assumed that Shaykh Zahid should appoint him as his successor ; 
they were ignorant of the fact that in these matters blood relationship (ptdar- 
farzandi) has no importance.’ The division came to a head when Zahid felt the 
approach of death. At that time the shaykh was in the north, at Sür-m.rda 
situated at one day's distance beyond Old Mahmiid-abad! and at eight days 
from Ardabil, Safvat, 73. [Stir-mah3, a kind of fish in the Kur.] 

The people of Gushtaafi * wanted his resting-place to be in their territory ; 
Jamal al-din ‘Ali wanted him to be buried ‘in Chomaq-abad in Mūqān and 
Dashtavand, for the reason that (this place) had many possibilities for settle- 
menta (5màrat) and agriculture’. The Shaykh himself was supposed to prefer 
his native Siyav-rfid. To this end he sent a messenger to Kalkhoran (immedi- 
ately north of Ardabil) where Safi al-din was at that time, and the rider covered 
the distance of eight days in one day, and on the following day brought Safi 
al-din with him. Many people were watching the roads in arms, apparently 
unwilling to see Zahid leave them, but Safi al-din, ‘ without anybody’s know- 
ledge,’ seated the Shaykh in a boat and took him to Lankoran, and thence in 
a litter (méhaffa) carried him to Siyav-rfid. Apart from Safi al-din there was 
no one in the room in which Zahid died and he gathered his master’s last 
instructions (Safvat, 74). Thus, according to the Safavid sources, he became the 
successor of his murshid, whereas the eldest son of the Shaykh went to live 
near his father’s mausoleum, ‘ where his children remain to this day’ (Sela, 
101). 

Of Jamal al-din’s children none is mentioned in the hagiographical sources, 
except in a story of Shaykh Zahid’s grandson called Jamalan (‘ Jamilid’), 
whom Safi al-din once seated above Dimishq-khwaja when he came to see him 
in the latter’s house (tent) in Qarabagh, Sela, p. 96. This Jamálid is said to 
have been travelling to the royal camp in order to ‘ promote an affair’ (tam- 
shiyat+ muhimmi). He may have been the Badr al-din mentioned in Abu- 
Sa‘id’s decree. 


§ 4. Drastaris PERSONAS IN ABO-8aTD’s DECREE 
There is no doubt that our Mongol document, dated 720/1820, refers to the 
change of leadership on the sajjada of Shaykh Zahid, rightly referred to by his 
real name *Ibráhim.? ' Óamaldin' is Shaykh Zahid’s eldest son Jamil al-din. 
The Mongols, more respectful of the rights of bodily parentage,‘ than of the 


1 This Mahmüd-Ab&d was later submerged by water. Consequently it is different from the 
present-day Mahmtid-&bid (M.-4sàr) lying some 20 km. N.W. of Lenkoran. 

1 The Nuzhat al-quiQb, p. 02 (tr. 94), mentions Guahtüsfi as a district of Arrin, near the 
estuaries of the Araxes and the Kur, ibid., pp. 212, 218. This definitely pomts to the neighbourhood 
of the present-day Baliyin. See Khanykoff in JA, 1862, xx, 62, on the ruins called ' Gerahastp’ 
(*Guahtasip) 7 km. north of Biliyin. On s mound called 'Koürwengua' Khanykoff found 
a tomb-stone dated 732/1831; cf. also P. Semenov, Slosar Rossiyskoy Imperii, 1878, xv, 379. 

* It is strange that in the Mongol decree ZKhid is oalled dagid, Le. *shakid ‘ a martyr’. This 
term may stand here m the general meaning of ' the late’. 

* of. the story of an Armenian prmoess m Minorsky, ' Studies’, 150. 
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claims of mystical affinity, restored the rights of Jamal al-din's son *Badr al-din 
Mahmiid,! whose elderly father must have died in the interval. 

Who was then Shams al-din Maqmad (i.e. Muhammad, in popular pronunci- 
ation Mahmad)? In the document (p. 29) Badr al-din calls him aga menu ‘my 
elder brother'. This looks wrong for we know that Shams al-din Muhammad 
was the name of Shaykh Zéhid’s younger son borne to him by his young wife, 
after she had given birth to Bibi-Fatima, the future spouse of Safi al-din. Our 
document does not distinctly say that Shams al-din intended to occupy the 
sajüda, but only that he detained the documents of the vaqfs and that he 
usurped the fruits of the estates. It is highly improbable that in the same 
family the nephew could have borne the exact name and lagab of his uncle, 
especially as the latter was hardly on good terms with his eldest brother. All 
things considered, I believe that : (1) Shams al-din was the mele of Badr al-din 
and (2) that his action may have been concerted with his brother-in-law, 
Shaykh Safi al-din.* Perhaps the misunderstanding could be attributed tothe 
mistake of the scribe who wrote aga, instead of abaga, ' a paternal uncle ۰ 

Our document seems to underline and complete the picture of the struggles 
for Shaykh Zahid's sajjdda. It shows that the rise of Shaykh Safi al-din, the 
anoestor of the famous dynasty of Persia, was a complicated affair and provoked 
the opposition and mtervention of the Mongol rulers. 


$ b. GEOGRAPHY 

The geography of Abü-Sa*dd's decree presents considerable difficulties and 
it must be studied m conjunction with the hagiographical sources containing 
a prodigious mass of details but still very msufficiently explored. 

Hslya-karüán and Síydv-rüd. It is reported in the biographies of Shaykh 
Safi al-din Ishaq that, in search of a religious guide (murshid, Indian guru), he 
werlt to Fars, and there it was suggested to him that the most appropriate man 
of saintly life was Shaykh Zahid living in the ‘ Gilan of Bipahbad ’, in a house 
facing the sunrise and standing on the very shore of the Caspian sea, see Safvat, 
22, Stlstla, p. 20. For four years Safi al-din tried to locate this residence, until 
one of his friends found Shaykh Zahid in the village Hilya-Karan (Stella, 20 : 
*Hilya-garan ‘ makers of embellishments ’) in the district Khan-B.1i, in Gilan. 
In an article published in 1950 * B. V. Miller has suggested the identification 

1 His kunya ' Abul-Maqmad' is & pusxle. It cannot be ‘ Abul-Muhammad ' for the name 
Muhammad takes no article. The mistake may be of the ignorant Mongol soribe who disfigured 
many Arahio terms, but as on pp. 29 and 30 the same kunya is spelt Abul- Mod, it is likely that 
some different name was originally meant (Abul-Mucfn 1). 

2 Despite the respect he (previously 1) showed to the Jamflid (see above, p. 519). The story 
of the Silsila, 98, about the visit of Abfi-Sa Id to Ardabil (?) suggests that Shaykh Rafi was on 
rather cool terms with the haan. He did not hurry to meet the latter and only sent him some 
roasted meat by his servant. 

3 What precious material the Safvat contains is shown by the mention of & Georgian reid on 
Ardabil (after 600/1203), which is confirmed by the Georgian sources, see Khanykoff, ‘Le seo 
d’ Ardabil vers année 1200 ', in Mélanges Asiatiques, 1, 580-8. 

4 Yune sunma Haor. gApojros 0.0.C_P., 1, 199-228 (now reprinted in an abridged form in 
B. V. Miller, Taroom BK, 1958, 254-62). 
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of Hilya-karán with the village called on the Russian map Gilakeran 
(luxwikepag with the usual substitution of Russian r for the foreign A) and 
lying some 30 km. to the south of Lenkoran and some 5 km. to the north of 
Astürà. The Safvat, p. 23, and the Sslstia, p. 22, mention also another residence 
of Shaykh Zahid, Siyav-rüd, where he was born and buried. In fact his 
mausoleum is shown im the village Shikhakaon (*Shikh-karan) lying some 
8 km. to the south of Lankoran and some 5 km. from the Caspian. This 
location is also supported by the story (ibid., 89) of how Zahid was evacuated 
from Sfir-m.rda (see above, p. 519). But despite the assurances of the sources, 
Safvat, 23, Stlstla, 74, that this was the place hinted at by Safi al-din’s inter- 
locutor in Fars, the position of Hilya-kardn on the coast seems to be truer to 
the description. Some confusion in the sources is not excluded. 

Khán-B.h. The Safvat, p. 23 (followed by the Stletla, 93-9), affirms that 
this region (between Lankoran and Astara) belonged to the district called 
Khan-B.li. This ancient name ? is also attested in the Hudüd al-‘Alam (written 
in 372/982), as that of one of the parts of Gilan (in the broad sense of the term, 
Hudad, و‎ 32, 25). In my commentary, ibid., 391, I thought that it corresponded. 
to Mighakan mentioned in its place in Muqaddasi, pp. 372-3, and identified it 
with Bila-suvar,? on the Perso-Rusaian frontier in Müghün. In the light of the 
Safeat (though written four hundred years later), this location seems to be 
wrong. We might perhaps assume that Khan-B.li was the name of the whole 
territory between Astara (in the south) and Müqgàn (in the north), but the 
existence of the intermediary territory Dashtavand, mentioned both in Abi- 
Sa‘id’s decree and in the Safvat stands in the way of such a surmise (gee below, 
p. 523). 

Ürangüd. Furthermore, the later Silsila, pp. 98-9, after the name Khan-B.li 
adds twice: ‘which has now become known as Uranqad.’ It is not clear to 
which period this ‘now’ belongs. The name sounds Mongol and reminds one 
of the Üryanqat tribe which figures in Rashid al-din’s list, ed. Berezin, Trudi 
V.O., vui, 114, 186. The great general Sitbedey-bahadur, who together with 
Jebe-noyon raided Persia, wintered in the Müqàn steppe and marched round 
the Caspian sea (A.D. 1220-3), was an Uryanqat. It is unlikely that a Mongol 
tribe could have settled on the hot and humid coast of Lankoran * and, should 
we have m view this particular region, we can think only of some chiefs who 
may have been connected with it. 

1 Safvat, p. 74 (Silsila, 80) : the dying Zkhid was carried to Sly&v-rhd ' to tho place where now 
stands the blessed mausoleum of the shaykh ’. cf. B. V. Miller, loo. ait., 1980, p. 21 (with references 
to L N. Berexin and I. Aximbekov). 

* ‘ The house of B.F ’. بلی‎ Wasa Duylamite name; see, for example, the name of Marxubá&n's 
father-in-law, Miskawayh, r, 183. 

3 Bels-suvkr is now an important frontier settlement. Aooording to the Nuzhat, 00 (tr. 92), 
‘it was built by a Büyid amir whose name was Pila-sweür, Le. “a great horseman ''. In faot 
pilla it Gilak! moans ‘ great’. Several Daylamite amirs whose names are spelt in Arabio بلسوار‎ 
*Bila-suwăr (?) are mentioned in Miskwayh, 1, 402, r, 12. 


* A branoh of the Uryangat was called ‘the woodgmen Uryangat’ and lived to the east of 
Lake Baykal. Even for them the condrtions of the Lankoran jungle would have been unbearable, 
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On the other hand, Üranqg&d is definitely associated with a more northerly 
region on the outakirts of the steppe of Müqàn, superbly suited to the nomad 
life. In the testimonial signed by the Safavid Shaykh Haydar (dated 888/1483) 
it is declared that ‘Jūra and Majüra (of f and 1) the community (jama‘at) of 
Majiira, and Urangad and the community of Ürangàd, from the days of old 
until now, have belonged to (the family of) Qutb al-din Abū Sa‘id, son of 
Shaykh Raff al-din, son of Shaykh Hamid, son of Shaykh Shams al-din Zahidi 
(Le. Bhaykh Zàhid's son) and on the day of partition fell to his lot,’ see Stlstla, 
108. In the decree of Shah Tahmasp (dated 966/1559), ‘the arable lands 
(mazra‘a) of Jira, Mājūra and Üranqád in the territory (ulkã) of Mtiqanat’ are 
again recognised as the perpetual sogürghal of the Zahidi family, see Sslssla, 
105. In these documents the distinction is made between the areas and settlers, 
but Jira, Mājūra, and Ûranqãd are mentioned as one group of territories and 
communities. 

In a story relating to the time of Shaykh Safi (Stele, 94) it is further 
reported how the Shaykh once came ‘ to the neighbourhood (havals) of Müqàn', 
where he sensed ‘ the odour of Shaykh Zahid’ (bily-+ Shaykh Zahid miydyad) 1 
and said: ‘Perhaps it is Hajji Shams al-din’. His acolyte galloped to ‘ the 
village Jüraq and Majtirag [sto] belonging to Hajji Shams al-din’ and actually 
found him there. 

In a still earlier story already quoted (v.s., p. 519) Jamal al-din suggested for 
the burial place of his father ‘ Chomaq-abad in Müqàn and Dashtávand '. It is 
possible that even lag, which we have derived from *chomaq ‘a cudgel’, is 
only a mutilation of جورق‎ *Jüraq. In any case these two stories do not 


pretend to enumerate all the possessions of the Záhidi family but only refer to 
some definite places in the region of Müqàn. The references cannot be taken as 
a hint at Üranqüd being isolated from Jüra-Majtra.* 

Dashtävand. The combination in the last story of Müqün and Dashtavand 
is interesting, for this is the only parallel to the passage in Abi-Ba‘id’s docu- 
ment, in which (p. 27) orders to protect the rights of Badr al-din are addressed 
to the Mongol authorities in ‘ Gilan, Dashtavand, Gushtasbi, Aran and Mugan ’. 
In this enumeration Dashtavand stands between Gilan (in the broader sense) 
and Gushtásfi (Saliyan, see above, p. 519). As the name indicates (dasht ‘a 
plain’), Dashtavand most probably designated the lowlands of Northern Talish, 
between, say, the basin of the Vilaz and the river of Bila-suvar (Balhà-rüd, or 
Bajarvàn, see Nuzhat, 91). The enumeration of the authorities suggesta that the 
estates (vagfs ‘ religious endowments ’) of the Z&hidi family were scattered over 
a large area. On the other hand one is tempted to admit that the unexpected 
use of the Mongol language m our document had something to do with the 


1 Meaning by that, of course, the presence of his spirit or amanation. 
3 The village Jurali, immediately south of Bila-suvür, must owe its name to the tribe Jira, 
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region where there were purely Mongol elementa and representatives, most 
probably on the outskirts of the Müqà&n steppe.! 

Judging by the names, the group of Jūra, Majiira, and Urangad seems to be 
separate from the villages Kenlete (Ganlaja 1), Sidil (itil 1) and Aradi (Anadi, 
Nanadi ?) which were given to the Z&hidis by Malik Ahmad, whose identity 
we now propose to explain. 


$0. THE ISPAHBADS OF QILAN 

No detailed record seems to be extant of a principality which for a long 
time existed on the territory between Gilan and Müqan (Mugia) and whose 
rulers had the title of ispahbad, or stpahbad. 

According to Ibn Khurdadhbih (who wrote not later than in 272/885), p. 119, 
Müqàn belonged to a certain Bh.kla. Towards 326/936, the tsfakbadh of Müqàn, 
` Ibn-Dalüla, sided with a rebel chief of Gilan, Leahkart b. Mardi, and opposed 
the Kurdish ruler of Azarbayjan, Daysam. ibn-Ibr&him (or thn-Shadhlitya), see 
Miskawayh, Folipse, I, 399-401. His headquarters seem to have been on the 
northern bank of the Araxes and we cannot say whether he was of the same 
family as the later sipahbads ‘ of Gilan ', whose activities centred more to the 
south, in Taliah (the southernmost district of the Soviet republic of Azarbayjan). 

The late A. Kasravi discovered in the divan of the poet Qatran a curious ode 
on an expedition which the Rawadi ruler of Tabriz, Vahsüdàn (otroa 416/ 
1025-59) sent to Ardabil, under the leadership of his son Mamlan. As a result, 
a fortress was built in Ardabil and the sipahbad of Mfüiqàn had to submit to the 
conqueror.? The Rawadis, though originally of Arab descent, were at that time 
characterized as Kurds,’ and as already suggested (p. 518), the episode may 
have been the source of the later stories about the invasion of the Sanjäni Kurds 
led by descendants of Ibrahim Adham. 

In later Seljuk times we hear of a Nusrat al-din Abul-Mugaffar Ispahbad 
Kiya Livashir, to whom Khaqani dedicated several poems,‘ in which he praised 
his liberality and mourned his untimely demise. In a threnody written after his 
death (p. 181) he says farewell to Shand&n and Archavan, of which the former 
is an ancient fortress (north of the Astara river) 5 and the latter a village lying 


1 One can place on record a passage in Safeat, 17, according to which, when the young Safi 
went on pilgrimage to Mount Savalin, a Turk shouted to him ' in the Mongol [sic] language’. 
The Nuzhat, 83, mentions the winter-quarters of some Mongols in Darüvurd, on the lower course 
of the Ardabil river, near the Mfighin steppe. 

1 Kasravi, Pädshähän-i gum-adm, 11, 1808-1929, pp. 04-5. The poet says: '(Mamlkn) had 
not yet started on the campaign (ghas), when misfortune fell on the heads of the defeated, from 
S.mnikn?. Kasravi restored *sunigin ‘ people of Biunik: ' (in which case we have to understand 
that the north-western neighbours of Müq&n contributed to the defeat of the rebels to whom the 
‘ amir of Mfiqin ' had given protection). Bee Minoraky, ' Studies ', Index, under Biunik-. 

? Bee Minoraky, ' Studies in Caucasian history ', p. 115. 

* Beo Divan, ed. “AN ‘Abd al-Rasill, Tehran 1816/1987, pp. 140, 308 (marthsya), 574, 654, 781. 

* Mentioned in Hamdullih’s Nuskat al-quisb, 81 (tr. 84) as having been one of the strongholds 
of B&ábek. In the author’s time its district paid a considerable sum of revenues (85,000 dinars) 
to Ardabil. [I have heard it suggested in Persia (1954) that the author’s name should be read 
* HwnadallAA.] 
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some 7-8 km. to the N.W. of Astárá. This may have been only a splinter of 
the ancient territory of the sipahbads, but the fact is that in it they survived 
even in the days of the Mongol ilkhans. 

The History of Uljáyt (Bib. Nat., sup. persan 1419, fol. 39b), quoting the 
description of Gilan by one Asil al-din Muhammad Zauzani (at the time of the 
arrival of Hulagu, circa 654/1256), also names Bhandan as the capital of the 
sipahbads (mustagarr+ sarir-4 mamlakat+ sipahbad). 

According to the Safvat, 22, when Safi al-din was inquiring in Fars about 
the whereabouts of Shaykh Zahid, he was told that the latter lived m the part 
of Gilan belonging to the Ispahbad (Gilan-+ Ispahbad). It further tells (p. 38) 
how Shaykh Zahid mterceded in favour of Malik Ahmad Isbahbad of Gilan, 
when Ghasan fell foul of him and arrested him, and (p. 45) how Malik Ahmad 
entertamed the shaykh. 

According to Hafiz-i Abrü, ed. Khan-Baba Bayüni, Tehran 1317/1938, 
p. 12, at the time of Uljaytt’s campaign in Gilan (706/1307), the Sipahbad’s 
name was Rukn al-din Ahmad (probably the same Malik Ahmad) and he served 
as a guide to the troops of Amir Chopan. Consequently it becomes probable 
that the Malik Ahmad mentioned in Abu-Sa‘id’s decree (p. 32: Meltg Aqmad) 
as having given the three villages (Kenleve, Bidil, and Aradi) to Badr al-din 
Mahmüd was the same local ruler. 

W. B. Henning seeks the three villages granted to Badr al-din Mahmiid in 
the basin of the Vilaf£-rüd in the northern part of Talish, and in fact the name 
Aradi sounds very much like the present-day Arat (in Mongol ‘ people ’).* Such 
& hypothesis would lead us to admit that the sipahbad’s writ went so far north 
as the Vila£-rüd, which, at present, forms the northern frontier of the Talishi- 
speaking population with their prevailing neighbours, the Azarbayjan Turks. 
The local toponymy suggests that the Iranian Taliahî dialect originally spread 
considerably further north and, if the sipahbad was actually the ruler of the 
Talish people, nothing stands m the way of his making assignments of lands on 
the Vilà£-rüd and the outskirts of the Müiqàn steppe. But, generally speaking, 
the centre of the sipahbad’s purview is to be sought much more in the south 
near Shandan and Archavan, ie. exactly near the home of Shaykh Zahid. In 
view of this consideration I should, also quite tentatively, compare Arads with 
Orand (*Arand 1) on one of the headwaters of the river of Lankoran.? 


1 Qasim al-anvir, who lived in 757-887/1856-1438 and was closely connected with the Safavid 
family, tells in one of his poams (Bib. Nat., suppl. persan 707, f. 208b) a story about the sipah bad 
of Gilan Jalal al-din Husayn who was issued from a sayyid family and whose throne (takki) was 
in Ast&rd, 


بود در کیلان سید 215 نیک مردی مقبل آزادۂ 


علکت راکرده پاک از سیر (t)‏ ودين با لقب امش جلال الدين حسين 
The tentative identification of the two other names by Henning Kenlede > Xalijali and‏ * 
Sidil > Isai seems far-fetched, and tt is even possible that the three villages did not form one‏ 
territorial group. [I see thes the original Russian map gives ARTAJ.‏ 
Orand belongs to the mountainous district Zuvand which seams to have known better days.‏ 3 
In 1927 a treasure-trove consisting of 500 Byzantine coins was found at Veri in the seme region.‏ 
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We do not know whether the later governors of Astara still continued the 
line of the ispahbads. Talish is several times mentioned m Safavid times as 
a centre of dissidence. Under 946/1539 the Ahsan aliavartkh, ed. Seddon, 
p. 298, mentions the revolt of Amira Qubad, ruler of Astara. The government 
troops moved to Árjavàn, and, in a battle, 800 of Qubad’s men were killed. 
His successor, Bayundur-khan Talish, in 975/1587 took part in the government 
operations against the ruler of Gilan, Khan-Ahmad, ibid., 438. According to the 
‘Alam-ara, 196, during the final conquest of Gilan (in 988/1588) Bayundur-khan, 
with other rulers, waited on the government commander at Rasht, but ‘ in- 
ternally they were discontented with the intervention of the Qizil-bash amirs 
in Gilan '. From this one might infer that, despite his Turkish name, Bayundur- 
khan belonged to the (ancient 1) local family. 

Even after the conquest of Northern Tülish by the Rusaians (1813) the 
family of the Talish-khans? maintained some special rights but the degree of 
its connexion with the ancient sipahbads would require pamstaking investiga- 


tion. 


The identification of the beneficiaries of Abii-Sa‘id’s decree is important for 
seeing this document against a proper background, and in the meantimes it 
throws an additional light on the struggle which accompanied the rise of Shaykh 
Safi al-din. Geographically too, the comparative study of the local toponymy 
has elucidated some points previously obscure, or even unknown." 


ANNEX 
The form of the dooument 

The terminology of Document ITI which is called in Mongol jarligh (Turkish : 
yarliq) is saturated with Islamio elements, but ita style is direct and devoid of 
the usual Persian redundance. 

1. The initial formula tige manu ‘our word’, which follows the name of 
Abt Sa‘id, corresponds to the Turkish sórim4z which was used even in Persian 
documents and survived in Persia down to Shah Tahmasp.* It is possible 
(though Prof. Cleaves, p. 15, doubts it) that before this formula there stood 
the invocation to God, similar to that of Document I, in which—in a most 
unorthodox way——‘ the might of the Everlasting Heaven’ is combined with 
reliance in the Prophet Muhammad and ‘ the Great Fortune Flame’ (sto). 

2. The governors of certain marches, to whom the decree is addressed, are 
enumerated. 

3. A brief statement of the submission made by the plaintiff is quoted (in 

his own words). ' 
They were all struck at the time of Michael VII Ducas (1067-78) and Nicephore III (1078-81). 
As suggested by V. M. Eisoyev, Baku 1929, the ooins may have been obtained by some looal chief 
serving in Asia Minor. [Exmrller, in 1010, another very rich treasure-trove was found in Belabur, 
west of Lankoran. It contained Byzantine gold coins of Alexis Comnenus (1081-1118), eto.] 

1 Affiliated, I suppose, to the noble families in Persian Talish. 


۱ of. Minorsky, Lankoria, Magan, and the supplement on Magis in FI. 
* Beo Minorsky, Soytryhal, BIOS, IX /4, 048; Minorsky, T'ad&birat al-malak, p. 199. 
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4. Without reference to any investigation or any decision of a court, the 
sovereign asks thetorically : ‘ if it be true, how of his own volition (the usurper) 
has thus acted illegally 1 ', and orders the plaintiff to be restored in his rights as 
successor to the sagáda of Shaykh Ibrahim, in accordance with the conditions 
of the vaqf (sharf-+ waqf). 

5. There follows the enumeration of immunities and privileges of the vaqf. 

6. Then the names are enumerated of certain persons called to protect the 
interests of the grantee, and of a special envoy sent to that effect. Those who 
would oppose the decree are threatened with punishment. 

T. Finally comes the date (720/1820) and the place (Sultaniya) of the com- 
pletion of the document. 

8. The endorsement (verso) contains the names of four high dignitaries 
whose counter-signs or seals are, however, absent. At the bottom of the page 
there is a very short summary of the contents of the decree certified by the 
signature of the scribe called Birus (*Firiis 1). 

Of the four dignitaries the first *Ukečin could not be identified and the 
second, as suggested by Prof. Cleaves, may be the amir Daulat-shah who died 
in 1330. The third name is that of Dimishq-khwaja (son of Amir Choban whose 
position in the early part of Abi-Sa‘id’s reign was paramount). In 725-6 
Dimishq is said to have assumed the duties of the vazir but in 727/24 August 
1827 he was executed, and his death was followed by the extermination of the 
Choban family, see Tartkh-+ guzida, 708. Our document shows that even in 
720/1320 Dimishq’s name stood alongside that of the vazir ‘Ali-shah. If 
the 'Jamálid' mentioned in the story of the Silsila, 96 (see above, p. 519) is 
identical with the beneficiary of our jarligh, Dimishq must have known him 
personally. The fourth signatory is the well-known vazir Taj al-din (Abul- 
Hasan) ‘All-shah (Tabrizi), who was the cause of the execution of his famous 
colleague Rashid al-din in 718/1318, see Tartkh+ guzida, 603. He himself died 
و‎ natural death in 724/1324.1 


20 Odober, 1954. 
FT, BArxuAX ST., CAMBRIDGE 


1 In his article, ‘ A Chancellery Practice of the Mongols’, Harvard JAS, Deo. 1951, 403—520, 
Prof. Cleaves has discussed the methods of validating official documenta by the Mongols, but 
I have had same difficulty m following the intricacies of the system. Was our Document 
III unfinished, or was the saribe responmble for having acquainted the four dignitaries with the 
content ? The meaning of the term sjig discumed by Prof. Cleaves in another article, HJ AG, 
Deo. 1952, pp. 478-90, also seems to need some further elucidation. 

3 On his mosque in Tabriz see V. Tíesenhausen's interesting quotation from al-cAyni's 8 
al-jumin, sce Zapiski V.O., 1886, 1, 115-8. : 


GENDER IN KURDISH * 
By D. N. MacKzNziE 


T is not yet generally accepted in European works that a distinction of 
grammatical gender exists in Kurdish. In the Northern group of Kurdish 
dialects the Izafe appears in a number of forms, e.g. a, à, à, 3, and the nominal 
oblique case ending as -ë and -. An analysis of these forms into a clear system, 
with two deolensions according to grammatical gender, has been made by 
members of the princely family of Bedir Xan. A comparison of all the available 
texta in the light of their analysis serves to confirm the general validity of the 
paradigms and. therefore of a distinction of grammatical gender, disguised to 
و‎ varying extent by the generalization of certain forms. The history of a number 
of words of known gender suggests that the distinction is inherited. 

A hitherto unexplained phenomenon is the appearance in the Central 
Kurdish Mukri dialect of two forms of the nominal oblique case ending, -ë and 
+. The similarity of these forms to the corresponding Northern dialect forms 
is obvious. A comparison of related words m the two groups of dialects shows 
that in the Mukrî dialect also the difference of the forms marks a distinction of 
grammatical gender. 


+ * * 


Many writers on Kurdish, from the time of Garzoni's Grammatica of 1787 
down to Socin’s Sprache der Kurden,* have remarked on the variety of forms 
in which the Izafe appears, even within a particular dialect. Some have 
advanced theories concerning the phonetio context to account for this variety. 
It is simplest to quote Justi's review of these theories : * 

‘Der Genetiv wird auf dieselbe Weise wie im Persischen gebildet, nimlich 
mit Hülfe des zwischen das Nomen und das von ihm abhängige Wort tretende 
Relativpronomens altpers. hya, tya, np. 4; dieses Pronomen erscheint in 
dreifacher Gestalt als $, e und a, bei Rhea steta 2. Garzoni stellt das Gesetz auf, 
dass hinter b, f, m, r das e, hinter k das a, hinter | mit vorhergehendem Vocal 
das +, hinter 1 mit vorhergehendem Consonant das e stehe; nach Chodzko 
p. 305 wird das 4 hinter (* und È in a verwandelt. Wie die unten folgenden 


Beispiele lehren, sind diese Bestimmungen für das ganze Gebiet des Kurmand- 


1 The subject of this paper was first suggested in the course of one of many fruitful discussions 
with Prof. W. B. Henning and I must gratefully acknowledge here, albeit inadequately, the 
extent to which it has profited by his many and detailed criticisms and suggestions. 

2 Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, I.2., p. 249. Bibliography, p. 258. Of the works there 
quoted the followmg are referred to in this article: Lerch, Forachungen uber die Kurden, cited Lx 
page/line, Jabe, Recueil de noticss of récits bwrdes, Justi-Jabe, Dichonmasre kwrde-framcass, 
cited JJ page Prym and Socin, Kurdiske Sammiungen, cited PS page/line, Makas, 
Kurdische Texte im Kurmani-Dialecs, cited Mk seotion/line. In some cases, which will 
be obvious, it has been necessary to modify in quotation the various transcriptions of different 
scholars, 

3 F. Justi, Xurdische Grammatik, Bt.-Petersburg, 1890, p. 137. 
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schi nicht haltbar. Der erste jener Laute, 4, ist der ursprüngliche ; e ist aus 
diesem getrübt; das a hielt Lerch (Mélanges Asiatiques, v, 211) für den alten 
Vocal des altp. Aya, was nicht richtig ist; ee liegt vielmehr hier eine Vocal- 
verderbniss vor, . . .' Further Socin : ‘In welchen Füllen dieses a statt e 
eintritt, ist noch zu untersuchen ; bisweilen mag eine gewisse Vocalassimilation 
oder Einwirkung der umgebenden Consonanten maaegebend sein. Man beachte 
jedoch, dasa z.B. . . . zizmätā-vī . . . unmittelbar neben ziemate-vi hamî steht ; 
solite letzteres Plural sein f ' 

Jardine in his booklet on the Kurdish spoken in modern Iraq north of the 
Great Zab * states: ' Qualifying nouns and adjectives usually follow singular 
nouns they qualify and are connected to them by particles e or a. ¢ is usually 
used when the qualified noun is masculine and a when that noun is feminine’. 
This is the earliest traceable mention of grammatical gender in Kurdish. 
Likewise the remarkable Kurdish grammar of Abbé Beidar : * 

* $ 8.—A proprement parler, le nom kurde n'a pas de genres ۰ 
$ 18.—Pour rapporter un nom à un autre, ou pour marquer le génitif, l'article 
`: du: est rendu par : é: qui se met à la fin du nom rapporté masculin ; et par 
:a: à la fin du nom féminin. Le second nom, ou celui auquel on rapporte, se 
met au vrai génitif latin [sic] de la lre. et 2me. classe, selon les genres, ex. 
harakata ardé (ae): le mouvement de la terre; navé khoudans (+) le nom du 
maitre. Et si le premier nom est au pluriel, au lieu des dites particules, il prend 
: ène : pour les deux genres, ex. bahséne dawlata : les nouvelles des ".ماما‎ 

It is proposed here to set out in some detail the evidence for the presence 
of distinction of gender in Kurdish. Within the last three decades a wealth of 
new texts has come to hand. Chief among these are the many publications of 
MM. Bedir Xan in Syris * and the texts published by Lescot. This group of 
texts is supported by the grammar of Mtr Celadet Bedir Xan* and, more 
recently, by the similar work of Dr. Kamuran Alf Bedir Kan.’ In another 
dialect are the publications emanating from Erevan, Soviet Armenia.’ In so far 
as the Izafe following singular nouns is concerned these texte do not differ from 
the Bedir Xan—Lescot group. Throughout the publications of MM. Bedir Xan 
and Lescot’s texte the following paradigms are consistently observed. (The 


1 op. otn, p. 276, § 155. 

3 Capt. R. F. Jardme, Bahdinan Kurmanji, Baghdad, 1922. 

۶ Abbé Paul Betdar, Grammaires Kurds, Paris, 1936. 

* Particularly Emir Djeladet Aali, Hawar—Rerue Kurds, Damascus, 1881- . Each number 
has a full bibliography of the Kitõbrana Hawar on the back cover. These, and the grammar 
(cf. fn. "), aro cited generally BX. 

1 Roger Lescot, Textes Kurdes, I, II, Paris-Beirut, 1040-42. I, Contes, Proverbes ei Enigmes, 
cited Lt page/line. . 

* Mir Celadet Bedir Xan, Grammaire Kurde, Sam-Damas, 1983. Not available to me. 

7 Langue Kurds. Mlémenis ds Grammasre extroiis des cours donnde à F Eoole Nationals des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes par L Emir Kamuran Aah Bedir-Xan, Paris, 1063. 

۱ og. Nopra Mypmata Şewra Ermonistone. Komisariata Ronkaje Chmbitl, Rowan, 1980- . 
Cited generally Bwn. A number of these publications, school textbooks, are in the British 
Museum. 
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original spelling is given in brackets, cf. Kamuran Al's Langue Kurde, p. 1, or 
Lesoot's footnote, Textes I, p. vi.) 

(i) Nouns ending in consonante : 


Bing. Masc. Fem. — : Plur. 

N = = 

۰ zo iP Je Ren 
Voo. si 4 : n5 [4no] 
Izafe é 4 [d] : ln) 


Nouns ending in vowels usually insert an euphonio y before these endings. 
(ii) Nouns having the ‘terminaisons -ek et 4k du nom d'unité et du 
diminutif ' : 


Maso. Fem. 
ObL 4 € 
Irafe 1 a [e] 
The Langue Kurde gives (2me. leçon) a descriptive analysis of noun genders. 


Note particularly : 
* Sont du genre Féminin : ... 
12°. Tous les substantifs dérivés des adjectifs. 

Ex. mezin—grand mezinahî, ou mezini—tla grandeur 
13°. Tous lea infinitifs utilisés substantivement. 

Ex. mirtn—mourir mirina min—ma mort.’ 
Lescot, ' ne faisant pas œuvre de linguiste ’, confines his grammatical remarks 
to the main peculiarities of his own texts, which are in the dialect of Mardin.! 
Thus :! 
* Quelques substantifs, pour la plupart dérivés de l'arabe, n'ont pas de genre 
fixe et sont construits tantôt comme féminins, tantôt comme masculina ; 
* Le cas oblique, pour lea substantifs masculins comportant un a, se forme 12 
flexion de cette voyelle en ë plutôt que par adjonction de la désinence -. Ainsi : 
agir pour agirî, bajar pour bajar, given pour şivanî, eto.’ (cf. Langue Kurds, p. 18, 
§ 19). 
* Au cas oblique et à l'état construit, les terminaisons -ek et -ik du nom d’unité 
et du diminutif perdent fréquemment leur voyelle.’ 
‘Loraque le premier terme du rapport d'annexion est un nom d'unité, la 
désinence -7 ou -e est parfois omise : ... ° 
' La désmence du pluriel est généralement -a (au lieu de -an) et -é (au lieu de -3n 
à létat construit), ... ' 
* Le cas oblique se trouve parfois employé à la place du nominatif: her keski lé 
sor texté awe rünigt ; iê rabû ser zwe; hespekz derket.’ 
‘It should be noted further that this confusion between the nominative and the 
oblique cases affects nouns in the construct state. Nouns following the Izafe 
appear optionally in either of the two cases. Compare : 


1 op. cit, p. vi. 
۶ ibid., pp. 241-244. 
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Lx35" bibe law و‎ 0 ` Lx85* dà lau’s pase 
tell the Pasha’s son... gave the Pasha’s son... 
Lt463 heke lawë v یت‎ hebin Lt48 bi destê lawê it girt 
if there are sons of this monster he grasped the hand of the 
son of the monster 


As regards the antecedent, the vowel of the Izafe takes precedence of the oblique 
case ending, ie. the Irafe is always added to the noun stem, even when the 
noun would otherwise appear in the oblique case, say following a preposition or 
another Ixafe. Compare: 
Lx99 du ingi wi, Lxl4! be lings wi girt —seized his leg 
Lx27* ferane wi, Lxl0* 46 firane zoe —from his neighbours 
Lx4* boca wi, Lx48* be bõča zo —on his tail 
Lt2 giza hakim, Lt10* مر‎ qîza zwe re —for his daughter 
Lt60* giha nazika hinduré Çiyayë Séra—having come near to the Mountain 
of Lions 

A comparison with other texta of Northern Kurdish seams to confirm the 
validity of at least the first paradigm above, though all such texte represent 
a certain fall from grace. Thus Makas’ texts, from the same district of Mardin, 
have the oblique ending - for all nouns while the Izafe appears as é and d. 
Jaba's texts pertain, with the later Soviet publications already mentioned, to 
the extreme north-east of the Kurdish area where the Leafe after plural nouns 
appears as Jı/-ed. It is more convenient to refer to examples quoted in Justi’s 
publication of Jaba’s dictionary. Here, although the values 1, ë and û, 6 of ی‎ 
and و‎ are insufficiently differentiated, still the two forms of the singular Izafe 
can be clearly discerned, namely |, and |. The same can be said of the Kurmanji 
Gospels in Arabio charaoters.! ' 

It will be seen from the following comparative tables that, with rare excep- 


tions (cf. Leacot's remarks), nouns have the same gender in all these dialects. 
Masculine 


u/amr—life, age Ltl0™ emré wt [289  oumr-i dirty 
(104 da 'ómrd hwa Rwn omre وم‎ 

&r(d)—flour BX = ard m. JJ4 ar be kapek 

Rwn are m 
é§—mill Lt204 H čp ta JJ11 ach- bas 

Rwn ape mo 
29 LAY apd te MEI" eta 
éxor—stable Lt349 azoré hespa JJ4 akhour-+ hespan 
bira—brother LiA™ birë te JJ41 bera-A merin 


Mkia že brad wart 

1 Bt. Matthew's Gospel, ABS, Constantinople, 1922, Transliterated by the Rev. H. H. Riggs 
from the Armenian script of the 1891 translation ‘ by native pastors from the region of Kharput’. 
فی مسیح لسر نفیسینا می‎ unio LEl cited Mat. chapter/verse. 
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Mk8" avg wî 
Lt383 serê çıya 


Lt2™ 090 wit 


Lt8* 


مارآ 


dengé Mhemmed 


bs desti zwe 


dasg hwa‏ ها 


Lt2s4 


Lt205 


Lt421? 


Lt46* 
Lt38n 


Lun 


devê vi zalimi 
ls diwr de 
guha lava 7 


gurzé zwe 
gogte hiroa 


ji vt halî 


MkI'" عم‎ mamu 


Lt52* 


Lou 


MkI* 
Lt94n 
Lt54* 
Lt199 


Ltlo# 
Lte* 
Lt161* 


Lt200 


hespé Sláman 
owe van 
konge tomos 
kurë pirë 
kurr mirë aläni 
Lorsed توعد‎ 
kurk& zwe 
kirasê man 
keviré mermer 
laws min 
mala 1 de 


nanê z&da 


vy/2am-—Borrow 
hatf—pity 
hasp—horse 
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Ltl@ mavê wi 
Mk1™ تمتو ما‎ ma 
Ltl16™ mio şevê 
LITO pora wī 
Lt9021 riz birë moe 


LEI" seri min 


Lt50" = gwiré zwe 
Lt42! rimoné vi 
Lt64' ava heyata 
Lt30* 


JJ65 bira men tei 
BX  burof. 


Lt12* diya wan 


gihan ber behré 


بنای شا گرد Mat.108‏ 


JJ428 
Mkj* 
JJ211 
Mat.5° 
JJ237 
Mk110 
JJ263 
(1 
JJ224 
Mat. 


JJ14 
Mat. 104 
JJ88 
Mat.415 
Mat.5* 
JJ43 
Mat.45 
JJ169 
Mat. 1"8 


Lt1261° dikana yekî saz 7 


Lt124* li bin dard. 
LIBO® çîyayê dora wë 
BX diwanf. 

Lt29 garana zwe 
Rwn  zema mon 


Lt44* heyfa wt 
Lt28* hespeke te 


JJ170 
Mat." 


JJ193 
هل‎ 


:JJ200 


Rwn 

JJ355 
JJ287 
JJ147 


niwi chert 


dar-a servi 


dor-a hiwi 


(Note, ‘ hesp employé au féminin est absolument Incorrect dans tous les 


dialectes.) 
hëlmm—nest 
Adwár—cry 
fivat—Ar. جماعة‎ 


Lt20* ser Adlina mwe 


Lts” — 1۶ hewga min 
Lt189 Aawara te 
BX = owaif. 


Mk2* 
JJ146 
JJ404 


.JJ116 


Mat. 


helina hafhafake 
haotioh-a tohilekan 


howar-a khouds 
dyiwat-a djenases 
کتبا مقدمسی‎ Glee 


ri —beard 
ró(f)—day 


sé—shade 


sül—year 


مار 


ارآ 


Lt206 


Hi /win—place, trace Lt6215 


táv—8sun, light 


tóz—dust 
vi /watk—aister 


vu /win—blood 


ihn—wife 


BX 


Lt48: 
Lt60* 


Li42” 


Lt4u 
Mk1t 


ls pigta zwe 

bı ser kija réyé 
rja sosjalizmeje 
riha hat 

roja oara 

rofá mE 

li ber 8 

büken salé 
guina ningé wan 


ta f. 


ds nav torë 
vüska min 


d$ nav axotne de 


jina wi 
ženā tā 


dole ژخونا وی‎ 
pin-a aisé 


ena ws 


The limited extent of Lerch's texts allows a comprehensive analysis to be 
made. Here the Izafe appears as a, e, and ¢, the oblique ending ase ands. With 
61 certain masculine nouns the Izafe appears 41 times as +, 37 times as e— 
everywhere, that is, as a high front vowel. With feminine nouns the Izafe 
appears, in sure cases, 42 times as a, 11 times as + or e—a 4 : 1 ratio in favour of 
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the a-Izafe. The evidence for the oblique case endings is not so clear. With 
masculine nouns -$ appears 8 times, -e twice. There are 4 cases of the mutation 
of internal -@- to -&. With feminine nouns -e appears 17 times, + b times. The 
4 : 1 ratio again, 4: e for masculine, e : $ for feminine nouns, may be a gauge of 
the phonetic accuracy of Lerch’s transcription or, alternatively, of the degree 
of generalization of the forms. It must be remembered that the texta represent 
a number of dialects, the widest divergence from the paradigm appearing in the 
texta of the Zaza speaker, Hagan.” 


Representative examples : 

1Á— work LxllU 3 wi heiye Lx12* ó ide we hetiye 
bév—father Lx3* bve wan Lx40* bàei käčik dt 
z3k—stomach ور[‎ zike marun Lx40U ziki me 
padišāī—king Lx20* padišāhi jena'urán Lx — maru's padišē go 
ten—permission Lx30* be tena Xode Lx39* iene wan da 
kul—hole Lx48! £e kula zoe Lx48 leber kuli rüvida. 
ttaret—visit Lx23! sär stareta wd Lx29* sär ziarets wi 


The collections of Prym and Socin from Ttr 'Abdin and Bohtan present an 
even greater divergence from the paradigm. The oblique ending is generally 
-&, rarely 3. Both forms of the Isafe occur, nouns appearing elsewhere as 
masculine having always e, feminine nouns having sometimes d, often ë, as 
Bocin has partly noticed. However, there can be no doubt that Oskar Mann's 
strictures on these texts? are just. Particularly in the Tür ‘Abdin texta, but 
also in those from Bohtan, both the influence of the speaker’s mother tongue 
and his imperfect knowledge of Kurdish are evident—consider the recurrent 
Semitic word order with the subject placed after the verb, the persistent 
pronunciation of w as v, the uncertainty in the use of grammatical inflections 
generally. Most telling is the appearance of the Izafe in the masculine form ë 
with such nouns as kač, g@iz—daughter, An—woman. Also the very difference 
of the versions recorded at times by Prym and Socin respectively obliges us to 
doubt the hyper-accurate transcription adopted. 

The following nouns appear with masculine forms in Lesoot’s texta, otherwise 
our criterion of ‘ accuracy ', but elsewhere as feminine : 


baxt-—grace Lt405 berti te but 1399  bekhi-a enr 
batar—town Lt72" bajara Stambilé 
Mk31 bak 2۱۳9۶۰ 4 bazara merding 
JJ35 bajir 
PS4' منت‎ PS4" le basára-Moà 
Rwn  basare moda Rwn basara me 
éav—night Lt217 şevê reg Lt505 nio pevé 
Mkl* deg wins JJ258 ochew-a tars 


۶ op. dt, Pt. I, p. xx. 
3 Oskar Mann, Dis Mundari der Mukri-Kurden I, IT, Berlin 1000-0 (cited hereafter as MM 
pege/line) IL, p. xxvi, footnote ۰ 
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The following feminine nouns appear occasionally with masculine forms outaide 
Lesoot’s texta. 
bën, bihn— موه ارآ‎ 6 
breath, smell Mk3 bihna Junneig but Mk9? biang gabrjà 
[62  bikn-a khooh 


۳099۶ namin 
dé—mother Lt2" diya wt 
۳۵14 da-hwa P834 diči [sic] 
dar—tree 11244 li bin daré P894 dare hépris 
JJ170 31 x dara... 2 x dara... 


kaNik)—daughter Lt32" keoika haz 
Mkl*  keNka mini 


۳8767 kaca bakrok ۳821۲ تما‎ mir [mic] 
kéf—pleasure Lt6"  kzfa gavan MkI haf? wit 

JJ353 kefa vé 

P895 kefa-ta-ya PS79  kafe-min 
qiz—daughter Lt2* giza hakim 

Mkl" تم‎ mine P869 gazë dali mirhán [sic] 
tin—wife Lt404 jina wr PSI  žinē-vi [sic] 

MkIT Xena ta PAS žo bns 


We can assume that Lescot’s and the Bedir Kans’ texts, closely following 
the paradigm, represent the most archaio, or perhaps archaistio, dialects and 
that in the other dialecta considered a progressive generalization of the oblique 
form -4 and of the masculine Irafe ë has taken place. The forms given in the 
second paradigm above, of nouns having either -k suffix, do not appear con- 
&istently in the other texta. AI the dialects seem to have introduced innovations ` 
in these positions, with the posaible exception of the oblique case endings in the 
Lescot—Bedir Xan texte. It must be borne in mind that there is also an ad- 
verbial ending -#, rarely 4, cf. M. Pers. Aa, N. Pera. -Ad, eg. : 


Ltl2? dawtys—finally Lt15" عم‎ rojé—that day 

Lt pass. wë gavé—then Lt4*  mbehe—in the morning 
Lt76* ۰. pagé—afterwards Lt68™" wë seve—that night 

Lt21 rojeké—one day BX tind /a—only, N. Pers. tankā 


shat this is not the ending of an oblique case used adverbially is suggested, 
though owing to the possibility of the generalization of the--4 oblique form not 
proven, by ita appearing with masculine nouns also, e.g. : 


far—time BX carek di : L485 tu caré—never 
JJ112 djar-i bers : Lit pass. carké—then 
fi/sh—place Ltl4' otyé wan : BX — othé—separately 


BX  oihë otvandin 
۲ [3121 djih- tenghi 
If we assume this ending to have had a separate origin from the oblique oase 
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ending it may well have been instrumental in bringing about the generalization 
of -ë as the oblique ending in some dialeota. 

The origin of this differentiation of grammatical genders m Kurdish is 
obscured by the paucity of nouns of known etymology. Considering the generali- 
sation of the masouline form of the Izafe, which mainly betrays the gender of 
a noun, only nouns showing the specifically feminine form can be used as 
evidence. The following examplea suggest that the distinotion is inherited but 
their variety does not permit us to reconstruct with any certamty an hypo- 
thetical state of the old language which had likewise two declensions accotding 
to gender. The appearance of the same word in another Iranian dialeot pre- 
serving the distinction of gender provides, in some cases, corroboration of the 
. inheritance of both word and gender. Otherwise it can only bear witness to the 
arbitrary nature of the allocation of gender to loanwords. In this connexion 
one can compare, among Western Iranian dialects, Girani,! Zaza, and Sem- 
nani * and the main living Eastern Iranian language, Pashto.‘ 


Go—water Av. apf. cf. G, BZàu f, Bem. ow f, 
PXt. obo f.pL 
héoi—hope Av.- upamaği- f f. 
mérg— pasture Av.  mareyá- f 8Z marg f 
mf Av.  mazh-f. but BZ maša m.—gnat 
maik—waterakin OP.  maikàá- f. 
qiét—back Av. pardts- f. BZ  paéisf., PXt. putt f. 
Skt. preti- f. 
ré—road of. Sogdian r’8h f. BZ rif, Sem. rag f. 
PXt. lar f. 
sth—ahade cf. | Bkt.oháya- f j 
&ül—year Av. sarad- f. Bem. sala f 
bt G sal m. 
éav—night Av.  zéap(an)- f. 82 šau f., KZ sou f. 
Bem. 3öw f, Pkt. špa f 
bul Q šau m. 
ian—person Av. tanü-f. 
xün—blood Av. vohuni- f. BZ  günif., Pkt. ina f.pl. 
ziydn—losa Av. zyana- f. 
cyani- f 
é§—pain Av.  aoíah- n. 
buhàr—Spring Av.  waphar- n. 0 vahar (f). 


but Sem. bahar m. 


! Mann/Hadank, Muadorien der Girin, Berlin, 1980. ۸818] dialect, cited G. 

1 Mann/Hadank, Mundarten der عم‎ Berlin, 1933. Dialect of Siverek cited SZ, of Bifaq 
olted BZ, and of Kor cited KZ. 

* Christensen, Le dialects de Sdmedn, Copenhagen, 1915. Cited Sem. 

* Morgenstierne, Biymological Vocabulary of Pashto, Oslo, 1927, and NTS, vol xii, pp. 88 
sq., cited Pkt. I am indebted to Mr. G. Morrison for his advice in this connexion. 
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dar—tree Av.  dáru- n. Sem. däraf. 
bu G dar m. 
gav—time cf Av. gdman- n. 
Awa]rón moon]ight Av.  raozinu- n. 
raorkinà- f. 
Aavin—summer Av. hamina- n. 
rot—day Av. raobah- n. Pkt. rwaj f. 
but Q rü m., Sem. rü(Z) m. 
tantir—oven. Av.  tonura- n. 
£ür—fÍorce Av.  züvar-n. 
ans—forehead Av. atntka- m. but Skt. anika- n. 


Chodzko, as we have seen,! in his description of the Sulaimaniya dialect of 
Central Kurdish mentions only the occasional deviation of the Izafe from the 
form $. In this he has perhaps confused the proper Izafe + with the compound 
vowel a commonly occurring in this dialect. To quote briefly from a recent 
description ® : 

* Compound nouns may be formed in several ways : 
(c) The Izafe -y is changed to -e: 
béchuw y ga makes béohuw-e-9a— calf 
kilk y bell makes Ailk-e-bélh—spade-handle.’ 
‘If the adjective is a constant epithet the -y of the Izafe is changed to -e and 
the whole is considered to be a compound noun : 
Hemed y rhesh makes Hemed-e-rhesh—Swarthy Hamad 
Mêrg y pan makes Mérg-e-pan— Broad Meadow.’ 
‘When used with the definite article (the suffix -eke) or the demonstrative 
adjectives (em, ew invariably followed by the suffix -e) the noun and epithet 
adjective must first be put in the form of a compound noun : 
minalh y ziyrek —olever children 
minalh-e-ziyrekeke —the clever child 
minalh-e-ztyrek-ek-an —the clever children 
em minalh-e-rvyrek-6 —this clever child 
om mnalh-e-ziyrek-an-e —these clever children.’ 
(C£. also Mann, op. cit. I, p. uiv, § 21.) 
This compound vowel a is probably the relic of an -aka suffix, akin to the fina] 
-a of a noun qualified by the demonstrative adjective. Elsewhere throughout 
the Central and Southern Kurdish dialects the Izafe appears as f. 
Chodzko also mentions? an accusative ending +. Modern Sulaimaniya Kurdish, 


1 Quoted by Just! (above) from M. A. Chodxko, ‘ Etudes philologiques sur la langue kurde 
(dialecte de Soléamani6) ", JA, Avril-Mai 1857, p. 804 bottom. 

* I am indebted to Mr. O. J. Edmonds, with whom I have been fortunate enough to study 
this dialect, for permission to reproduce these and later extracts from his manusoript grammatical 
notes. 

۶ op. at., p. 808. 
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however, has no oblique case endmg, Mukri alone among the Central Kurdish 
dialects recorded having this distinction. Mann states ! : 
‘Die... Darstellung Justis gibt an, dass ausser dem Nominativ, . . . noch ein 
echter . . . Casus erhalten sei, der die Bedeutung dea Akkusativa und des Dativa 
zugleich habe. . . . Im Mukrî erscheint nun diese durch Anfügung von 2, 3 
gebildete Kasusform auch als Vertreter des Genetivs. . . . Es ist leider nicht zu 
entscheiden, weshalb im Mukrî dieser Casus obliquus promiscue teils auf -é, 
teils auf -+ auslautet, oder vielmehr unter welchen Bedingungen der eine oder ` 
der andere Vokal einzutreten hat. Mirea Jawad vermutete, dass der den 
Nominalstamm schliessende Laut dabei von Einfluss sei, . . . doch zeigen die 
aus den Texten gesammelten Beispiele völlige Regellosigkeit in der Verwendung 
von é und 1 nach dieser Richtung hin. Ea scheint allerdings bei jedem Nomen 
nur die eine Form gebraucht zu sein, entweder ë oder 3. Ich glaube, es bleibt 
nichts anderes übrig, als auf die durch sonstige Vertauschungen von & und + 
bewieaene nahe Verwandschaft der beiden Vokale hinsuweisen ; ich muss aber 
zugeben, dass mir stets ein deutlicher Unterschied hörbar war.’ 

An adverbial ending -ë also appears frequently, as in the Northern dialects 
(cf. Mann, ibid. I p. zu). After -Zk this shares with the oblique ending -ë the 
mutation to -+ mentioned below, e.g. 


MM pass. éwàre—ast evening MM24*  rüzhzki—one day 

MM39 gadiréki—a while MM pass. sibhainé—in the morning 
MM3¢ nivdshaws—at midnight MM pass. ated shdwé—that night 
MMI rozha—daily MM3* shaweki—one night 


Fossum * stands by the theory of phonetic context. The oblique cases, he 
says, ' generally take the case-ending ی‎ (3) or (e) ; ... It is very difficult to give 
a perfect rule as to which nouns take (3) and which take (e) as case-endings ; 
but most nouns ending in the vowel | or e, or the consonants, usually take the 
case-ending (t); and most nouns ending in the vowels و‎ or ری‎ or in the con- 
sonants Û tor (preceded by |, “ zabar” or 5), or in the consonants J or È 
(preceded by Í or “ zabar ”), usually take the case-ending (6). 

Examples: brá-, qissa, bab-4, datk4 
8haw-e, chóm-e, mal-e.’ 

Although unambiguous examples of the oblique case ending are not abundant 
in Mann’s texta it is possible to find a number of examples with cognates in the 
Kurmanji dialects. Alongside these there are words having a natural gender. 
These examples together show that the apparently arbitrary nature of the 
Mukri oblique case formation is actually a reflexion of the inherited grammatical 
gender of the noun. Thus: 

i op. ott., I, pp. 1 et seq. 


* Rev. L O. Fossum, Practical Kurdish Grammar, IntarSynodical Ev. Lutheran Orient- 
Mission Society, 1019, p. 37. 


ber aveka 
ds nav bays &aré de 


mépka dimsë v 
di wë navê 
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la str awirî 
har oûndî bards 
la sar dim 
har odnds ga 
agar hukma beka 


shart dakdin 

kurt waziri 

wd bar khujas 

dili khán 

la shat hatta khundkari 


Gwe nd furdshd 

ta 208 

la nad bahré-da 
bahashté ba shir bek'ra 
Gurishni duking 

la dinyê 

la wats daristané 


labar awd ghamé 


MMI1T™ jaz kabanê 


MM20%3 
MM16* 
MM9“ 
دوع(‎ 
۷ 
MM141° 
MM ru 
MMD* 
MM28" 


pádishas qudrHa 
bardi maidané 

la majé-da 

sûr 227۲ shir ۷۵ 
otind nwe 

dà pishté 

réyé 

kharj1 au shaué 

re$ khawéa . . . girt 


MM238" ba kAdéné-da 


MMB81* 
MM41?? 
MMII 


dast dā khanjaré 
bà ghar dz . . . zhûnê 
la thind 
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The infinitives of verbs are always feminine, Compare: 
BX d$ xwendinê de MM24^ dabür k/woEnden&-ión reading 


Lt50*  zwariné çêbikî MM6™ bö mirishik khwärdinë food, eating 
Rwn نویه‎ krona dower MMI" ba gal'at durus kirdinë making 
Hwn onna zovija kolzoze . harvesting 
Lt34™ — giredana zwe tying, belt 
Lt509 wertê razané sleeping 
MM6' bó mar diziné stealing 
MMB" ۵ gärānē wandering 
MMI4AM hata härmānë motion 
Likewise abstract nouns ending in 7 are feminine. Compare: 
BX ` bilindiya 07 l eminence 
Lt204%  genowé li min bis goodness 
BX mizginiya 5 good news 
BX riya rastiyê truth 
MMI bärgi darwéshia derwish state 
MMS"  kbinbi bö tu daka business 
MMI" sor la stadia dûaya ^ increase 


The forms appearing after the ' definite and indefinite articles ° ! -4 and -ëk 
are innovations parallel to those in the Northern dialects. If the normal Mukri 
oblique endings ره‎ -Æ are then inherited, the Izafe, which constantly appears 
as 3, must be a new formation, in all probability a borrowing from a Persian 

One final manifestation of gender remains to be mentioned, the vocative 
forms of Central Kurdish. In these Mann * sees an abnormal use of the oblique 
case ending. Edmonds, however, recognizes simply the ‘definite article’ 
suffixes, used normally for the vocative in Sulaimaniya algo. 

* Alternative and lesa common forms of the definite article (Le. than the suffix 
-eke) are the suffixes -e (masculine and feminine) and, more rarely, -¢ (feminine). ` 
jine chu, derk-eke-4j kirdewe —the woman went and opened the door 
puwré hatewe —the aunt returned 
+ ohaw-be-cumaré —the girl with sparkling eyes.’ 
The forms quoted by Mann from his own texts are in fact both feminine with 
the ending -é. This, unlike the Northern dialect form, has no masculine counter- 
part. 


1 Mann, ibid. I, pp. XLVI et seq. 
3 ibid. I, p. rv, $ 24. 
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THE POPULAR VERSE OF. THE BAKHTIARI OF 
S.W. PERSIA—I? 


. By D. L. R. LORIMER 


INTRODUOTION 
EFORE proceeding to examine the poetry of the Bakhtiari people, it is 
desirable to say something about their manner of life and the physical 
environment which to a large extent has determined it, and which presenta 
those aspects and objects of nature which are familiar to all of them. 

The system of mountains which extends from N.W. to B.E. across the south- 
western part of Persia is occupied by a series of tribes, all of whom pursue a more 
or lesa nomadic form of life. On the west, south of Karmanshah, are the Feili 
Lurs of what may be called the Kingdom of Pusht i Küh, with its practically 
independent ruler, the Wali. Next, to the east come the large autonomous 


1 The material on which the following remarks on Bakhtiari verse are based was collected by 
me in Kerman just at the beginning of the First World War, between the middle of July and the 
muddle of September, 1914. 

At that time Kerman had s Bakhti&ri Governor, Ghul&m Husain Khan, Sardir Muhtasham, 
whose authority was supported by a body of two or three hundred Bakhtiirl sowars, After 
several disappointments I found among his followers a very able and keen informant, Mulk 
Ilkhi, who was able from his own resources and those of his companions to supply nearly 2,800 
lines of Bakhtzkri verse. I had no time to work through and revise this material with him as I 
then laft Persia for good and, consequently, I have only the insufficient notes that I was able to 
make as I recorded it. 

I also obtained from Mullä [hi a large number of prose texta, on many subjects, to add to 
a few collected from other people in 1906 and 1018. The whole amounts to 75,000 words. It will 
be realixed that all thus provides a very considerable vocabulary of the language. 

When I started to collect Bakhti&ri verse I thought that I was doing more or lees pioneer . 
work, Earlier in 1014 I had, indeed, obtained a copy of Oskar Mann's Die Mundarten dor Lær- 
Simms im sudwosilichen Persien, published in Berlin in 1910, but the Bakhti&rl material whioh 
Mann presented was hmited to about 60 lines of prose and 280 of verse. 

In fact, however, the Bumian V. A. Zhukovaky had in 1884-5 oollected nearly 2,000 lines of 
Bekhtikri verse, but this was not published till 1922, four years after his death. The title page 
bears the following: V. A. Zhukovaky. Materiali diya Ixuchentys Persidakikh Narechil. Chast 
Tretya. Nerechie Bakhtiarov Ohekharleng i Kheftleng, Vipusk Pervid. I. Teksti i Perevodi. 
IL. Blovar. Petrograd. 1922. 

It was published by order of the Russian Academy Nauk. 

This work 1s probebly now unobtainable. I owe my copy of ıt, as also that of Mann’s book, 
to Professor V. Minorsky, a debt which I am very happy to have this opportunity of publioly 
&goknowledgmg. í 

Zhukoveky’s texta are given transliterated in Russian saript and are accompanied by Russian 
translations. There is also a very thorough BakhtiAri-Rusman Vocabulary, in which references 
appear to be given to every oocurrenoe of each word in the texta. There is, however, no introduc- 
tion, and there are no explanatory notes. A brief note in Bekhükr states thet the songs were 
collected and recorded by Zhukovaky and Mulla Nasrulla Bakhtiari at Ispahan in 1302 a.m., and 
printed with Rusman translations in Petersburg. 

Mann, on the other hand, has an interesting introduction and some welcome notes. He also 
gives a very brief combined vocabulary of all the dialects illustrated, of which only about 120 
words aro marked as Bakhu&ri Of these some are known nether to Zhukovaky nor to me, 
which shows that there is still much work to be done on the dialect. 

* Here and elsewhere I speak of S.W. Persis asit was in my time. I do not know what changes 
the last forty-odd years may have brought about in it, 
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tribes of Luristan, the Sagwand, Beranwand, eto. Then come the Bakhtiari, and 
to the east of them the Kūhgilū and Mamasenni. 

The portion of this mountain tract ocoupied by the Bakhtiari is that lying 
within the irregular quadrilateral of which the corners are marked by the towns 
of Burujird and Dizful on the west, and Ispahàn and Béhbahan on the east. 

The mountains here consist of a series of roughly parallel ranges running 
N.W. and &.E., separated from each other by narrow river valleys. 

For our present purposes we need only consider the eastern portion of this 

region, which comprises the drainage area of the Karün River. Approaching 
this from the south we find first low ranges of sandstone (1) hills rising direct 
from the Arabistan plain. Crossing these we come to broken gypsum country, 
with low hills and at some places open spaces, or even plains as notably at 
Malamir. There is & good water supply, with numerous streams, but owing to 
the gypsum the water is mostly bitter. 
. Proceeding further inwards we come to the real mountains consisting of 
several parallel limestone ranges, which stretch for considerable distances m 
unbroken lines. Here water is abundant and sweet, and the evergreen oak 
flourishes, the famous balut, whose large acorns provide a bread substitute i in 
times of scarcity. 

The last of these ranges on the great Báruft migration route, the celebrated 
Zarda Küh, is also the highest, rising to a maximum elevation of 13,000 or 
14,000 feet. It offers no crossing place, I believe, at a height of less than 9,000 
feet. 

Beyond this, however, and the first straight run of the Kührang, or Karun, 
River, which hugs its northern flank, the country changes. The mountains are 
lower and less regular. There are open valleys, and even great wide stretches 
of rich pasture land at an elevation of 7,000 or 8,000 feet at Stirau, and further 
east at Chighakhor. 

All this country that we have crossed from South to North supplies pasture 
for flocks and herds, but not all parta of it at the same time of year or in the 
same quantity. In the low country bordering the Arabistan plain there is an 
ample supply of grass and herbage in the winter and spring. This is the garmstr, 
the warm country, where the tribes spend the cold season. With the onset of 
summer this region dries up and the vegetation withers. 

On the other hand, on the northern side of the main ranges, the pastures 
are buried under snow in the winter, but by early summer they are clear again 
and rich with grass and herbage. This is the yéldq, or sardssr, the cold country 
of the tribes, their summer-quarters. 

Any pastoral people to whose lot this land may fall have to divide their year 
between these two major areas, and when the time comes must move as quickly 
as possible from the one to the other, for the intervening precipitous mountains 
and narrow gorges yield enough grazing for large flocks and herds only when 
they are on the move. 

The Bakhtiari, however, do not depend wholly on their flocks for their 
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subsistence. An important item in their diet is bread and cereal foods, for 
which they have to grow all the wheat and barley they can, to be supplemented 
by such grain as they can obtain by selling their other produce in the neigh- 
bouring towns. 

The arable land at their disposal lies chiefly in the low country, where they 
sow when they come down in autumn. In spring when the tribes start again on 
their upward trek to the yélaq, some men are left to harvest and store these 
crops when they are ripe. By that time the fierce heat, and drought and dust 
of the hot weather have descended on the land, and the lot of these men is 
considered unhappy. The separation of lovers, when the young man remains 
in the heat, a prey to sickness and fever, while the girl has reached the joys of 
the high mountains with their melting snow and fresh sprouting alpine planta 
and mating partridge, is a theme that has been turned to account in one of the 
best-known Bakhtiari poems. 

Later again, in autumn, a few crops are sown in the yéláq before the tribes 
set out on their downward journey to the garmstr. These are harvested on their 
return in the following year. So important is this grain supply that ita failure 
is dreaded as spelling famine. If in addition the acorn crop fails, starvation is 
in sight. ۱ 

These journeys up and down in pursuit of grass for their flooks save the 
people from the worst severities of heat and cold, but they are by no meens 
pleasure-trips ; they are beset by hardships and even danger. They entail the 
arduous surmounting of precipitous mountains, at their highest point deep in 
snow, Without the help of built and graded roads, and the crossing of rivers and 
torrents without the ease and security of bridges. 

For a very vivid and enthusiastic account of an up-country trek by a 
Bakhtiari tribe see the book Grass by the American author, Merian Cooper, 
and, if possible, the cinematograph film of the same name, which documenta 
it. Unfortunately Cooper practically eschews the use of place-names, but from 
the two he does give-—Shimbar and Zerdah Kuh—he appears to have travelled 
by the Bazuft-Cheri route. Sixteen years earlier, in 1908, I had myself followed 
that route, but at a later time in the year, when the snow had disappeared. 
I recall no serious difficulties such as he records. 

There are thus four major episodes every year m the life of the Bakhtiari 
tribesman: the winter sojourn in the low country, the journey up to the 
summer grazing grounds, the summer sojourn there in the totally different 
environment of the high country, and again the journey down to escape the 
frost and snow which take possession. of the yélàg in winter. ۱ 

One thing in all these varying circumstances is constant: the tribes are 
all the time exposed to all the vicissitudes of the climate and the weather. The 
most shelter that they ever have is that of their black goat’s-hair tents. These 
are open to every wind of heaven; they have no proper walls, and the most 


1 Putnam and Co., 1926. 
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they can do is to provide a thin shade from the sun, and an indifferent protection 
against rain. When on the march, they frequently do not even pitch their tenta. 
The ordinary tribes-folk have only a scanty supply of clothes and bedding. 
Against bad weather—wet, snow, and wind, and perhaps the savage heat of 
the sun—their best protection is the kurdé or felt cloak, and it is no close-fitting 
garment that keeps in the heat of the body. I do not remember that the women 
are provided with even this protection. The only footwear is the cotton géva 
with soles of compressed rags which will not stand up to wet, so that they go 
barefoot when crossing streams, in mud, and in snow. 

Generally speaking there is very little between the nomad Bakhtiari and the 
impact of nature, but they are a tough people and seem to thrive on hardship. 

Having seen something of the physical environment of the Bakhtiari we 
must now consider their social organization, for that affecta their relations 
among themselves and forms the background to some types of their poetry. 

The Bakhtiari consist of a number of major tribes. These are under the 
immediate control of tribal chiefs, and originaJly acted, and probably still 
largely act, as independent self-governing units. They are now, however, 
subject to the supreme control of the official chiefs of the whole Bakhtiari, the 
Tkhani and Ibegi, who are appointed by the Persian Government and pay an 
allegiance to it which varies with the circumstances of the day. 

These main tribes are divided into a large number of sectiona and sub- 
sections. On the other hand they are also integrated into two large groups—the 
Haftlang and Charlang—each of which has ita own hereditary ruling family. 
Bakhtiari history largely consists of the record of struggles between these tribes, 
and between these two groups, for dominance, and these conflicts are referred 
to in a number of ballads. Unfortunately the ballads give no clear account of 
events or of the persons concerned in them, and in general we lack that detailed 
knowledge of the historical background which is necessary to make them 
intelligible. 

Inter-tribal fighting of a serious and prolonged nature was brought to an 
end, it is aaid, when Husén Quli Khan, Haftlang, triumphed over his enemies 
and became Ikhani of the Bakhtiari in the middle of the 19th century. He was 
treacherously put to death by the Persian authorities in 1882, but the [khani- 
ship and Tibegiship remained confirmed in his family for at least the next two 
generations. What the situation is now I do not know. 

Another form of activity pursued by the Bakhtiari tribes in former days was 
the raiding of their neighbours both in the hills and the plains, and the plun- 
dering of caravans passing within striking distance. In my time, under the 
strong central rule of the competent descendanta of Husn Quli Khan, raiding 
and plundering outaide the tribal territory had practically ceased. 

Domestic thieving was too easy and too tempting to be readily abandoned 
and individual thieves still practised their art at the expense of their neighbours, 
chiefly by stealing their livestock at night. Even accredited travellers like 
myself, travelling under the ægis of the Big Khans, were liable to have property 
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carried off from their camps in the dark of night, despite guards and watchmen, 
but usually in such cases restitution was enforced, or compensation exacted, 
by the TIkhüni. 

Caravan plundering and cattle thieving are better illustrated in my prose 
than in my verse material, but there is the ballad of ‘Slim Wali’, the unrepen- 
tant housebreaker in jail, and there is the ‘ Wasiyat ’, the last advice, of the 
highway robber to his sons on how to operate, and the story of the blacksmith 
who was robbed of the tools of his trade and his donkey, and recovered them by 
his own valour. 

After these preliminary remarks I now turn to the Bakhtiari verse material 
at my disposal. This can be roughly divided into the following categories :— 

1. Historical pieces referring to battles, fighting and other historical episodes. 
In these are included what Mann dignifies by the title ‘ Epic ’. 

There are a large number of these, but they are unsatisfactory because, as 
T have already said, they do not give a clear account of the events referred to, 
nor:&dequately establish the identity of the dramatis persons, or describe the 
parte played by them. I return to this again later. i 

2. Lamenis. These express grief for the death of a relative, or of a chief, in 
battle, or by murder or any other form of sudden death. Naturally laments 
often form a part of poems of the preceding category. Sometimes they celebrate 
less heroic victims, the man who has fallen down from a cliff and been killed 
when hunting ibex, or the man who has been killed by a leopard, or drowned in 
crossing a river. It may be noted that the mourner is often a sister, and that 
the victim himself has usually something to say about the calamity. As 
demonstrations of mourning are mentioned the cutting off of her plaita and the 
dyeing of her clothes black by a woman, tearing the face and beating the head 
with the hands, and the shearing of a horse’s tail. 

Laments of one kind or another are common and one is led to conclude that 
grief for the slain or the departed, and admiration for valour in battle are the 
most potent stimuli to poetic expression among the Bakhtiari. 

3. Love poems. These are not very numerous. Perhaps because love is a more 
individual affair than bereavement, which hits a whole family or tribe. However 
the first poems given to me were love poems, and I am inolined to think that 
they are among the most widely known among the Bakhtiari. 

A good many pieces in which there is an erotic motive are marred from our 
point of view by lapses into jejune indecency. Sexual obscenity seems to have 
a fatal attraction for the Bakhtiari. Why? 

4. Saterical pieces. There are a few somewhat humorous satirical pieces 
directed against authority—the Shah, the chiefs, the chief’s agent. 

5. Domestio songs, etc. These comprise a-couple of bridegroom’s songs and 
twice as many funeral chants, one for a dead wife. Here again the ‘ grief’ motif 
seems to take precedence. These generalized songs for special occasions of 
rejoicing and mourning may perhaps be regarded as a very humble form of 
ritual poetry. 
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In this class I include lullabies, of which the Bakhtiari specimens are as 
pleasantly nonsensical and inconsequent as the lullabies of other peoples. 

6. Miscellaneous. Under this heading I have to group a few odd pieces 
which do not belong to any of the above categories, e.g. ‘Slim Wali, the 
Housebreaker ', ‘The Highway Robber’s Advice to his Sons’, ‘ The Poor Man 
addreases his Luck’, and a few others. 

I should here perhaps mention a dozen rhymed riddles, though they certainly 
cannot rank as poetry. 

The language of all the poems of which.I have spoken above is pure Bakhtiar. 
In addition to them I was given a few pieces in pure or imperfect Persian, 
which are probably current among the upper sections of the Bakhtiàr as 
passages from some of them were quoted to me by more than one person. 
I omit them from consideration, as we are here only concerned with what is at 
least Bakhtiari in language. 

The Bakhtiari dialect is not inherently difficult. There is no doubt that it 
belongs to the same group as Literary Persian. On this Oskar Mann and 
W. Ivanow are happily in agreement. 

It is chiefly differentiated from Literary Persian by certain phonetio 
reductions which materially affect the forms of many words, e.g. L.P. raftan, 
guftan, guriztan, ämadan become rüadan, gudan, guróSan, and avétdan respect- 
ively; madîan becomes món, min; surz becomes suhr, sur; and so ۶ 
Morphologically there is some difference in the Pronouns, and in the personal 
endings of Verbs. The Acous. suffix -rā is replaced by -a, or -na after vowels. 

Bakhtiari has also some special vocabulary, including the words for ‘ father ’, 
‘mother’, ‘ brother’, and ‘sister’, viz. bau, dd, gyau, and didu. It may here be 
remarked that the verse contains some words which have not been recorded 
in the prose texts. Some of these are probably archaio words that have dropped 
out of use in everyday speech. 

Given the opportunity, a knowledge of these phonetic differences and 
special vocabulary can easily enough be acquired. 

There are more serious difficulties in the way of understanding Bakhtiari as 
it is spoken—and in ordinary circumstances it is never written—and especially 
in understanding and recording the verse. For one thing there is great fluidity 
in the quality of unstressed. vowels, or so it appeared to me. a, e, à, ands in my 
recording may represent either the Accus. suffix, or the izdfa ‘of’. Again, 
a, e, u, and (wrongly I think) ¢ may represent the conjunction o, ‘and’. 

On the other hand, both the tzafa and the conjunction are frequently sup- 
pressed. Two personal names X and Y juxtaposed usually mean ‘ X son of Y’, 
but may equally stand for ‘X and Y’. 

é, è, and 4 often appear pretty promiscuously in my records for the suffix 

1 Mann, op. cit., p. xii; Ivanow, ‘The Gabri Dialect Spoken by the Zoroestrians of 
Persia ', Bivista degli Studi Orieniak, XVI, 1035, pp. 42-43. 
3 For a full statement of the correspondence of sounds m L.P. and Bakbtiri see my ' The 


Phonology of the BakbidArl, Badakheh&ni, and Madagiashti Díalecta of Modern Persian ', ۰ 
London, 1622. 
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of singlenesa, the suffix of definition, and the ending of the 2nd and 8rd persons 
sing. of verbs. There is also an enclitic particle -4 which denotes the perfect. 
The 2nd sg. ending of verbs is normally -i, and the 3rd ag. ending 6 (è, e, a), but 
these seem sometimes to interchange to meet the exigencies of rhyme. 

That my reoording was made hastily, often without understanding, and 
was not revised and lays no claim to accuracy does nothing to clarify the 
situation in any particular case. 

Bakhtiari verse presents, however, even more serious difficulties than these 
linguistic ambiguities. The whole method of presentation is obscure and 
allustve. This is no doubt due in part to corruption of the texta, but the 
Bakhtiari poet makes no attempt to set out the events of a story in a continuous 
intelligible narrative. In the historical pieces, and even in those relating to 
the fortunes of an obscure individual, a knowledge of the events in the hearer 4 
taken for granted. Names of persons are mentioned without any mdication“of 
their relationship, and without even making it clear to what side or party they 
belong. The listener must bring with him an intimate knowledge of tribal 
history and genealogy. 

In all the types of verse much use is made of speeches by the dramatis 
personae, but it is often impossible to divine who is speaking, or when the 
speaker changes. Only occasionally can the identity of the speaker be inferred 
with any certainty from the context. Even my Bakhtiari informant’s dicta or 
guesses on the subject often seemed to me to be amiss. 

Instead of continuous, logical narrative, there are flash-light references to 
episodes, which may recall the course of events to the listener who is already 
familiar with them, but are quite obscure to the uninitiated. 

Further, the language is frequently reduced to a sort of telegraphese, in 
which words or phrases are merely juxtaposed without any nexus, or often any 
predicate. e.g. :— 

1. A housebreaker says :— TN f 
šau a mah, tat i kihti, tulfl i burjt : ۱ 
Serilit i til i ranó, ' Ser burd a xurji’. 

Moonlight night, blue-grey shale, long-haired dogs : 
The cry of a young woman, ‘ lion has carried away saddlebag ’. 
(č. ik. may be a place name) 
He goes on to say that a moonlight night is better for him than a dark night. 

2. Kadkhuda Karim has died: the poet says :— 
do kallá ba &samfl, xud&’s 008 8 8 : 

Kani Gul, M&h ba Gul, dasmál bi nÀ's ۰. 

do kallÀ ba Ásamfi, bAIA tanida : 

daduyàl Kexá Karim palå burida. 

Two crows in the aky, there is ita (cry) God, God (i.e. caw caw f). 
Kani Gul, Mah ba Gul, there is a kerchief on her neck. 

Two crows in the aky, wings touching : 
Sisters of Kadkhuda Karim plaita cut off. 
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In the first couplet note the use of the sg. possess. pron. -s for the pl. -sfl. 
This and the use of a ag. for a pl. verb is common. K.G. and M.G. were said to 
be the names of K.K.’s sisters. This seems probable from the following couplet. 
The presence of the crows indicates that there is carrion, ie. a dead body, 
somewhere about. 


3. 


àšnidum mÅl i gyapé bår bist ba Lušter : 
lerahé mēš o barra, šeništ i aster. 
تتسد‎ mAl i gyapé bår wand ba Dingün : 
lerahé més o barra, šeništ i SArbfin. 
Zerda Koh barfas na rahd, giy&hi’s wurawed : 
àAnidum mal i Lurë wur p&’s daravaid. 
Zerda Koh barfas na rahd, giy&hi’s hamin à: 
aSnidum mál i Lurë wur på’s niin 6. 
I heard that a big camp put down (their) loads at Lushter : 
Bleating of sheep and lamb, neighing of mule. 
I heard that a big camp threw down (their) loads at Dingun : 
Bleating of sheep and lamb, neighing of riding animals. 
Zarda Koh, its snow has not gone, its grass has come up: 
T heard (that) a Lur camp has come up to the foot of it. 
Zarda Koh, ita snow has not gone, this is ita grass : 
I heard (that) a Lur camp is settled at ite foot. 


4. Hafiz Khan was taken to Ispahan and there put to death. By whom, 
why, and how is not stated. 


Safahfi vēra xarb au.as ba čåh 8 : 
Har kas bi’s irivé wå pušt né.oihé. 
sar a bfl, wur pûk i bfl, t&lár, tawila : 
Aiyås Xon Safahönî bida wasila. 
Ispahan, waste and ruined, its water is in well(s) : 
None who goes to it returns again : 
On the roof, at the foot of the roof, entrance-hall, stable : 
Aiyas Khan Ispahani was the means. 


Opposed to this condensation there is a love of repetition and of playmg 
with rhymes. The same couplet is repeated with a different rhyme and some- 
times even a contradictory meaning. There is obviously more interest in the 
sound than in the sense. 

Where A, B, and C are the first and principal part of linee, and x, y, z, W 
different aS the are E is: 


A. 
B. 


* followed ie B. = 


This is "ilucizated i in axautplo 3 in the preceding paragraph. Occasionally, 


WR we have: 


A. 
B. 


` > followed by o ` i Ta 2 ۵ a 
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Again, the part of the line repeated may be reduced till it is no more than 
the firs& word, and repetition of content has disappeared, or again only the 
first part of one line of the couplet may be repeated, as in example 2 above. 

Repetitions may be carried on through several couplets. 

avéd 8 bahár, v&ad i mēš-burðn 6: 
čil i mo duráz, čåra bé-amiin ۰. 
avéd è bahár, vàad ۵ kau'i titer : 
čil i mo dur&z, čahra kår i Buster. 
avédan, riven, kaugün wá til : 
čil i mu duráz, čahra kår i Dizfil. 
Spring has come, the time of aheep-ahearing : 
My outstretched arm (is) long, the shears are merciless. 
Spring has come, the time of lambs and kids : 
My outstretched arm is long, the shears (were) made in Shushter. 
They have come, they have gone, the hill-partridges with (their) 
young : 
My outstretched arm is long, the shears made in Dizful. 

Some lines and phrases seem to have become clichés, or common stock-in- 
trade, and appear in different poems in different contexts. Correspondences 
of this sort occur in Zhukovsky’s material and mine, which otherwise do not 
duplicate each other. 

From the point of view of the difficulty of understanding Bakhtiari poetry, 
this study of repetition may seem to have been a digression, but in so far as it 
has been shown that the Bakhtiari poet is often more concerned with mnging 
changes on sound, than in recording a series of events or pursuing a definite 
line of thought, it explains one difficulty in understanding what he is referring to 
and what exactly he aims at conveying. 

I may say that I got the impression that even a highly intelligent and well- 
informed Bakhtiari like Mullà [ahi would not be able to give a satisfactory 
explanation of much of the verse he recited. Oskar Mann arrived at & similar 
conclusion.! 

Much could still probably be done by a competent Bakhtiari editor who 
would work through and co-ordinate the large body of material current in the 
country and provide it with a commentary, as has been done for the Scottish 
and English Ballads by Peroy, Scott, Ritson, and a number of later collectors 
and editors. 

The standard form of versification in Bakhtiari seems to be a line of 12 
syllables in rhymed couplets, with normally perhaps 4 stresses to the line. e.g. : 

w'urkisid h'af-á& bahūn ba m'ulk i Jüd'ast : 

d'iÉmanün š'ådī kunan, b'éraq i él w'ast. 

He set up the 7-poled tent in the country of Judast : 
The enemy are rejoicing, the flag of the tribe has fallen. 


1 op. aft. p. xxxi. 
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x'um Karim, Xud'&’m karim, 'aspum kur'ang 8 : 

h'er joi kë r'i ikunum n'ala tuf'ang 8. 

I am Karim, my God is karim ( — generous), my horse is sorrel : 
Everywhere I turn my face there is the sound of rifle(s). 

In practice the number of syllables varies from as little as 9 to as much as 
14 or even more. This may be due to corruption of the text, but perhaps also 
the number of major stresses may have considerable influence. I did not 
attempt to mark the stresses when recording, and am quite unsure about them 
now. With both Zhukovsky and Mann there is also variation in the number of 
syllables and stresses. 

All the historical piecea are, I think, in this metre. 

In other types of poem couplets of 7- or 8-syllable lines are found, while 
a 10-syllable line seams to be aimed at in at least one piece. In some poems 
there are apparently haphazard changes from one metre to another. 

I was given four poems in ruba‘ywit by Mulla ahi. Two of these are in fairly 
pure Bakhtiari, though the style and content suggest that they may be trans- 
lations or imitations of Persian originals. It is clear that the ruba‘s has not 
been acclimatized in Bakhtiari. 

Rhyme is commonly of the last two syllables, or rather of the two last vowels 
and intervening consonant, and final consonant if any. Bo: 

ddrum: derdrum. anjir: zanjir. 
bedrs ۰ ۰ kurang ë: tufang č. ۱ 

Sometimes, however, the rhyme is only of a vowel and final consonant, or 
of a consonant and final vowel. : 

wuddgir: zanjw. dst: adst. berd: zerd. 
gindi: urdi. Nazar Bà : tamdša. 

Even final vowels alone are accepted as a sufficient rhyme. 

5: m. nü: ču. knd: BArbahd. zerî: jangi. 

It often happens that there is agreement of both final and penultimate 
vowels with a different intervening consonant. 

8d sd: zard bd. kud: tupd. 

6 and @ are often rhymed, and also 7 and e, è, but of the latter, one is some- 
times altered to match the other. 6 and à are variants. 

r and | are treated as identical. 

bdr: mdi. — idi: ldr. r: pil. ydias : suwdras. 

Final -d is sometimes changed to -r to rhyme with a preceding -r. 

tauddr: ddr (= ddd). ^ qalamkdr : Bayddr (= Bayddd). 

Final -d and -r are sometimes dropped and -ddd and -ddr may be found 
rhymed with -dd. 
berdd : werdd(d). Sar i 8d(h) : wdddr. derdd : jaede ddd. zerd : Sutter. 

bar(d) : zar(d). 
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So occasionally with final -n. 
idza: pdza(m). ^ vois: afan. 
t following s is sometimes ignored. 
rdst: Zards: damrds(t). pasa: basta. 

The same rhyme is sometimes maintained in two or more successive couplets. 

In one piece of 40 12-syllable lines every second line rhymes with -au. There 
is no relation between the endings of the other lines. 

I have said earlier that it was desirable to have some knowledge of the 
environment in which the Bakhtiari live. This is so, because many of the 
physical conditions and the common objects with which they come in contact 
in their daily life have acquired for them special sentimental associations and 
values, and this fact is made use of by their poeta to awaken emotional 
memories. 

There are the climatic conditions: the heat and dust and bare grazing 
grounds, and the sickness and fever of the low country in the hot weather; the 
cooling rain, and then the hailstorms and the snow lying on the high passes on 
the way up to the pleasing coolness and greenness of the high pastures. 

There are the precipitous mountains and swift rivers which have to be 
crossed by the tribes twice a year in their migrations; the bare smooth cliffs, 
and the precipices which can only be climbed by stepped tracks ; the broken 
soree, and the springs and waterfalls. 

Then there are the trees and planta, those of the low country and those of the 
high country, all with their different names and uses. The most important 
perhaps is the bali, with ite acorns which can be made to provide a kind of 
bread in times of hunger, and the most romantic the موه‎ which is pushing up 
through the snow when the tribes reach the high mountains in spring and is 
poetically associated with the idea of grateful coolness after torrid heat, and 
which in beauty, or perfume, can challenge the looks of the beloved, until the 
judge decides against it. 

Next comes the whole world of animals, of whom the mammals are well 
represented. There is the lion, now extinct in this region, whose name lives on 
as a title for heroes, and whose figure in stone marks the hero's grave. The 
leopard menaces man and beast. Its victims are the mare and foal benighted in 
the gorge and the hunter overtaken by dark in the hills, but the more alert man 
challenges it to a duel with claws and knife. The outcome remains uncertain. 
The dappled, shaggy leopard took refuge in a hole, but a sister mourns the 
death of her brother. The wolf is the bugbear of the lullabies, but do not 
reckon the ‘old wolf’ Qã Abdillah an easy customer. There is the ' yellow ' 
ibex ‘ with curved horns’ who leads ite hunter on to dangerous ground to his 
death. So too the wild sheep, the antelope, the wild pig, the marten, the hare, 
the rat, and the mouse have all secured mention by the Bakhtiari poet. The 
bear hes been unlucky, it only appears in the uncomplimentary epithet of a 
man, ‘ the Rawüti Bear,’ who did not fight and made no response to an appeal. 

The domestic animals, as the constant concern and chief support of the 
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nomad, are naturally not forgotten: the buffalo that is to carry the lion- 
tombstone to the hero’s grave (a scarcely credible feat), the cow on which the 
fair beloved (when lucky) rides up the mountain tracks to the yelaq, the flower- 
fair, white ewes that perish by the thousand in a murrain, and the lambs, and 
the goats and kids, and the long-haired watch dog and the hunting hound, 
all figure in the scene. 

Birds too play their part in the poet's pictures. The birds of ill-omen : the 
carrion-eagle sitting on the hill top, or circling in the sky over the dead man’s 
corpse, or carrying off his top-lock in its talons; and the crow whose beak is 
dipped in blood, but also to meet the demands of rhyme, in the less sinister 
water ; or the desolation of the dried-up and abandoned camping-ground in the 
hot country, where not even & crow or a blade of grass remains. On the other 
hand, think of the cheerful hill-partridge seeking its mate, or tending ite 
young, or running over the snow, with its laughing cry of ‘ qàh qāh '. Or think 
of the bigger, handsomer ‘ partridge of the valley’, whose ory will not let you 
sleep, and inquire of it how things are in Bazuft. Then there is the pigeon, 
symbol of swiftness, so that a favoured steed may bear its name without 
reproach. But there is the pathetic picture of it wandering about the gypsum 
country vainly looking for sweet water, still cooing or (is it ?) murmuring. 

As we descend the scale of life, references become rarer, but the snake is 
adjured to bite the hand of your enemy, and the adventurous lover crawls at 
night like a snake into the camp of his beloved. The fish that knows no rest by 
day or night is a fit symbol of haunting grief. 

Greedy chiefs descending on & camp are likened to a swarm of locusts, and 
fierce warriors advancing in the face of fire, to hornets. The tenacious grip 
of the ant is not forgotten, and the ant also takes the place of the worm as the 
scavenger of the grave. 

In the battle pieces we find few references to nature. There is the simile of the 
homets just mentioned, and the lion typifying bravery. Instead attention is 
directed to the horse, the arms and the equipment of the warrior. His famous 
and beloved steed, loved more than a brother, may have its own name by which 
it is known, such as Wazan, Sharrak, Obaiya, Chahvi (these perhaps names of 
breeds), Shutur, and Kamtiter. The warrior himself may be referred to as the 
rider of one of these, or ' the rider of the chestnut’, eto. His sword is often 
mentioned and may have its own name, e.g. ‘Kaj i ‘Ali’. So too his rifle 
which may be ‘ Quli’, ‘ Haji’, or bear an honourable trade name, ‘ Jaksan i 
Tajdar ’, the ‘ Jackson with the Crown’. His equipment may further include 
the pistol, revolver, dagger, and ‘ enamel’ knife, and the now obsolete shield 
with its personal emblem, the lance with its pennon, and the mace. The seven- 
poled tent is an attribute of a chief. The points of the man himself which may 
be singled out for remark are his top-lock, which after his death may be rubbed 
with honey and given to his wife to keep as & memorial, and to weep over, his 
black or chestnut beard, his twisted moustache, his velvet locks, and crystal 
throat. 
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The woman of any man’s desire may be ' slender-waisted, tall of stature, 
bearing no child’, she may have ‘ velvet tresses’, but it is her ankles with the 
tattoo marks on them that chiefly excite the ardent lover. With greater 
intimacy, or more active imagination, he expatiates on her navel like the lake 
of Kauser, and her pomegranate nipples. Of external attributes it is her head- 
cloth, usually violet-coloured, that attracts attention. A silken headcloth, or 
silken trousers attest her superior birth. Her principal functions in life, rearing 
children and preparing food for the family, are recalled by the phrases ‘ cradle- 
on-the-back ’ and ‘ knuckles in the dough ’. 

One more feature of Bakhtiari poetry may be noted. Whether by necessity 
or design, the Bakhtiari poet makes much use of proper names both of persons 
and places. The effect is often impreasive and sonorous, but the mtention and 
the effect are quite different from those of Milton’s allusive use of foreign names 
ee eee کی وا ی‎ pee ی‎ 
of the unfamiliar and remote in place and time. For instance : 

And all who since baptized or infidel 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco or Marrocoo or Trebisond, 
Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia . 
Paradise Lost I, 582-7. 

The Bakhtiari’s proper names are all familiar to his listeners, and many, 
especially place names, are charged with associations for them. Almost every 
poem is packed with proper names, to the undoing of the uninformed. I quote 
& few lines at random. 

Place names : 

Bard a Sah, NanAdagiin, bid ba neeivum. 


Andak& mudum bahar: (asma Kavávi.. 


Tater o LAli, MÁza Gad o Kérsa : 

Kai bûî &Àdi ki irum Sar i Sah? ۰ 

Ba Xud&! tå na zanum amsål 23 jAna: 

Bi Gitin, Rit e KSh, Bunna Fathána . 
Persons' names : 

Be suwár aqina dard, rahdan min a qûl : 

A Mahmûd, A Jūn Mur&d, Ày& Mîrzê Ismål . . 
Certain effects are obtained by repetition : 

Miri, ai Miri, Miri Armandi, 

qum kerdî, jangé derwendi ... 


À'a Cirky, Haji Cirky, Čiråy Ali Xon, 
Bag i zerd kerdî 6 Ala Karam Xin... 
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Ai palang pēs, palang, palang i jîl, 

Zà wer i Wali-ba-dast jisti ba شاه‎ ... 
Ai šin, til i šin ai, šin 6 dam i lå 

Haft didû ba si gyagü šau nēigiran jê... 

On the quality of the Bakhtiari verse I feel I am not the person to give ` 
a useful opinion. Is it, or any part of it, poetry? In my title by calling it verse 
I have sought not to prejudice the question prematurely. The apparent corrupt- 
ness of the text and the uncertamness of the meaning will handicap anyone in 
forming a judgment. 

The language and rhythm are capable of expressing different types of action 
and emotion. The matter and thought are aimple, but there seems to me to be 
a good deal of genuine feeling and at least sparks of imagination. There is, 
however, nothing equal in sustained eermess and horror to the Scottish ‘ Twa 
Corbies ’, or in resigned sadness to ‘ Helen of Kirconnell', nor, in spite of all 
the speech-making, in the straightforward, dramatic telling of a story, to ‘ Sir 
Patrick Spens ' or ‘ The Battle of Otterburn ’. 

Bakhtiari poetry has one certain merit, in that in the main it is the genuine 
product of the Bakhtiari mind, owing nothing to the poetic conventions of more 
sophisticated peoples. It therefore reveals the real interests and outlook, and 
something of the experiences, of the Bakhtiari people. In that respect it is on 
و‎ par with much of the popular poetry of the Baloch, of which specimens were 
collected and translated by Longworth Dames and published by the Royal 
Asistio Society. ۱ 

But I will not here enter on & search for parallels or contraste in other fields. 


In a future issue it is hoped to follow this Introduction with a selection of 
texts and translations of Bakhtiari verse. 


RETROFLEXION IN SANSKRIT: PROSODIC TECHNIQUE 
AND IIS RELEVANCE TO COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


By W. 8. ALLEN 


an earlier article! it was suggested that the allotment of certain phonic 

data of Sanskrit to prosodic categories would make it possible to eliminate 
the antiquated and improper process-metaphor of ‘ assimilation’ by stating 
such data as exponents of properties of appropriate structures." It was not 
then intended to go beyond a purely descriptive statement ; but it has since 
appeared that a fuller exploitation of prosodic techniques may result in descrip- 
tions which enjoy a more or less extensive relevance to comparative statement.? 
Certain pointa have therefore been re-examined in the light of such a possibility ; 
and the expectation seems to be justified by the results of the final statement 
below (item 5); the other statements (items 1—4) are presented as illustrating 
various phonological principles involved m the re-examination. 


1. It is not to be assumed that phonamic statements can be translated into 
prosodic statements *: for the selection and allotment of data are governed by 
different theories in the two cases. The prosodic statement must be based upon 
living utterances, and not upon phonemio or orthographic representations of 
them 5; when prosodic techniques are extended to a ‘dead’ language, the 
statement must be based upon reconstructed utterancee—even though such 


1 ' Some Prosodic Aspects of Retroflexion and Aspiration in Sanakrit', BSOAS., xiti, 1051, 
pp. 989 ff. 

2 ‘Structure’ and ‘system’ are here distinguished, on the lines suggested by Prof. J. R. 
Firth, as referring to two complementary dimensions of a framework of lmguistio description. 
At the phonological level of statement siructure may be stated in general terms of the elements 
O/V and w; and talwes are provided for these elements by the establishment of systems of 
phonematic and prosodic «nits (also called prosodies) respectively. Such systems are justified by 
their applicability to the elements of structure and are exhaustive of the data selected for notioe. 
The terms of a system, Le. (at the phonological level) the phonematio or prosodic units, are said 
to comets with one another within that system. 

Prosodio units may further be described as properties of the structures or sub-structures to 
which the systems within which they commute are relevant. 

of. R. H. Robins, TPS., 1858, p. 109, n. 2 and further refs. 

* of. Arch, Lang., iti, 1951, pp. 185 £.; TPS., 1058, pp. 84 f., 07 ff. 

* From the foregoing note 1$ will be understood that prosodic systems form only part of a 
desortptrve framework in which phonematio systems are also established ; ' prosodic statement " 
is here used as an abbreviation denoting a phonological statement which, unhke a phonemio 
statement, is characterized by the distmotion of prosodic and phonematio systems. On this dis- 
tinction see further Firth, ‘Sounds and Prosodies’, T'PS., 1948, pp. 127 ff. (esp. p. 150), and 
Lingua, i, 1948, p. 408 (' The Semantios of Linguistic Science "). 

* of. O E. Bazell ‘The Correspondence Fallacy in Structural Linguistios' (Studies by 
Members of the Enghsh Dept., Istanbul Univ., vol. iii, 1952), pp. 1f. 

* Whilst the group to which the writer belongs is ch&racterixed by a theoretical as opposed 
to a procedural approach, it adopts the prmaiple that all theory must be based upon experience, 
and that connexion must be renewable in experienoe. of. the remarks of Hjelmslev, Prolegomena 
to a Theory of Language, pp. 8 را‎ and AL., 4, p. 145; Benveniste, Conf. de l'Insi. de Ling. de 
T Uniw. de Paris, xi, 1852 8, p. 47. 
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reconstructions may be based in part at least upon orthographic evidence? 
One particular danger of ‘ prosodicizing ' a phonemic statement lies in the fact 
that certain of one’s phonematic unita may, through typographical limitations, 
be symbolized by the same letters as certain of the phonemes ; it is then only 
too easy to forget that the data allottable to a particular phonematio unit may 
be quite other than the gross bundle allotted to à homographic phoneme. 

In fact this danger was not entirely avoided in the previous statement, where 
it was mentioned (p. 940) that, ' r, f, r invariably correlate with the R-prosody.’ 
Such a statement is inappropriate, &inoe it involves the allotment to the 
phonematio unita in question of certain syntagmatic relations which, as such, 
are more appropriately statable as exponents of prosodie ; if the phonematio 
units are to be symbolized by r-type letters, it must be realized that the data 
allottable to them do not include the process of retroflexion which forms part 
of the bundle allotted to the similarly symbolized unita of the traditional quasi- 
phonemic transcription. Just as the phonematic unit و‎ * has allotted to it only 

apicality, friction, and voicelessnesa, with no specification of apicality as 
` ‘dental’ or ‘retroflex’, so also to the phonematic unit f only apicality, 
liquidity, and voice are allottable * ; if the symbol proves misleading, it may 
be replaced by 1 (as below). 

Confusion is particularly liable to arise from the circumstance that in the 
case of voiceless constriction * (which in Sanskrit invariably correlates with 


1 of. ‘ Prosodic Aspects ...', p. 048, n. 1. 
* The following typographical conventions are employed :— 
(a) Phonological statements: i Prosodic units: Italic. 
iL Phonemstio units: Clarendon. 
(b) Phonemio and orthographio transcriptions : Italic. 
(c) Phonetic transoriptions (in LP.A. terms): Clarendon, in brackets. 

* Traditional phonetic classification does not always provide categories appropriate to the 
requirements of phonological statement (af. Firth, Lingua, 1, p. 401, and BSOAS., xii, 1048, 
p. 864). Until a more flexible system is established, some degree of arbitrary labelling is inevitable, 
and the terms here employed are not to be considered as necessarily related to or as prejudiaing 
any such system. The interrelationships of certain categories of the present statement may be 
shown as follows :— 


(oral) 
non-nasalixed 
occlusion [ موز‎ — 
frloatiy i [continuance] 
۲۰ ||, Sastelon are : 


The scale of ' obstruenoe ' provides a measure of the distinction between * ooclusion ' and ' oon- 
striction ' (vix. maximal: non-maximal oral obstruence) and between the sub-categories within 
each of these. 

In case it should subsequently prove desirable to discuss as a class all articulations other than 
non-nasal ooclusion, the term ‘ continuance ’ is available. 

The traditional category of ‘ liquid ' is here provisionally acospted without phonetic criticism 
or rejustifloation, and simply on the basis of ita phonological usefulness in the present statement 
(af. Jakobson, Preliminaries to Speech Analysis, p. 19; de Saussure, Cours, p. 74). 

‘ Apioality ’ refers to tongue-tip (‘ apex ’) articulation ; for the system within which this term 
commutes in the statement see table on p. 561 below (cf. also Firth, BSOAS., xii, pp. 861, 883). 

* Bee preceding note. 
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friction) the romanization, unlike the Devanagari, employs the same basic 
gymbol و‎ for both retroflex and dental articulations, with & diacritio for the 
former: whereas for voiced constriction (invariably correlating with liquidity) 
it employs the quite distinct symbols r and 1. 

It may here be appropriate to mention that it is misleading to speak of the 
phonematio units as a ‘residue’, since this suggests that they form part of 
some pre-existing statement (tacitly if not expreesly phonemic) from which the 
prosodies have been ‘ extracted’ by a procedure of ‘ oomponential analysis '.! 
Both prosodic and phonematio units are equally to be considered as abstractions 
from the phonic data * ' selected and grouped in attention ’.? 


2. Such pairs of prosodic categories as Retrofler : non-Retroflex are not to 
be considered as logical oppositions of ‘marked’ and ‘ unmarked ’ members.‘ 
The use of a negative label for one or the other is often an accident of inherited 
phonetic terminology and is not to be invested with a phonological relevance. 
The negatively labelled categories are as positively functional as any others : 
F is as much to be established as a property of structure in the phonological 
statement of dsannam or palanam as R is of nisannam or póranam.! 

If it happens that the statistical frequency of a negatively labelled category 
considerably exceeds that of ita positively labelled counterpart, then it is 
evidently a typographic economy to represent the former by zero symbol— 
rather as the Devanagari script employs a zero symbolization for the most 
frequent vowel a—but zero symbolization is not to be interpreted as the 


negation of any category. 


3. It is well known as a feature of Sanskrit ‘internal sandhi’ that the 
coarticulation of retroflexion with constriction has more extensive syntagmatic 
implications than its coarticulation with occlusion, the crucial evidence for this 
being provided by the orthographic employment of the retroflex symbol for 
& following apical nasal in those cases where no interfering articulation inter- 
venea.* It may therefore be doubted whether it is appropriate to allot to a single 


1 Bee e.g. Z. Harris, Methods in Structural Linguistics, pp. 183, 143 ff. ; Jakobson, op. alt, 

* The phonic data are not to be considered as ‘ brute facta’ of utterance. In that they oan 
enter into a linguistic desarrptzon only by being named, they are abstractions in terms of a theory 
of naming; and the theory appropriate to the naming of such data is a theory of phonatic 
description. of. Firth, I4ngua, i, p. 403 ; and on ihe general ‘principle, K. Popper, Economica, 
xii, 1945 ) The Poverty of Historicism '), pp. 75, 79: ' Science . . . cannot start with observa- 
tions, or with the “ collection of dats”... at no stage of solentiflo development do we begm 
without somethmg in the nature of a theory ... which in some way guides our observations.’ 

The relevant phonic data may be said to be allotted to the abstracted phonologios] categories, 
Le. to the terms of prosodic or phonematio systems; and the categories may be said to have 
such data as their 

* of. W. A. Binclair, Ths Conditions of Knowing, p. 35. 

4 Bee e.g. Trubetakoy, Grandmige der Phonologis, p. 67. 

* The tradrtional Roman orthographic forms are to be considered simply as typographioally 
convenient tranaliterations of the Devanagari spelling, and so as substituting for the latter in 
its function of labelling and identifying utterances. i 

* See ‘ Prosodic Aspecta . . . ', p. 040, with n. 7. 
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R-prosody all retroflex articulations, irrespective of their coarticulations and 
so of their various syntagmatic implications: for the single prosodic unit will 
then be a property of variously extended structures, and the statement of ita 
exponents will depend upon the identity of the ‘focal’ phonematio unit,’ 
viz. whether it is on the one hand 1 or s, or on the other hand t, d, or n.* 

If prosodic technique were more fully exploited, any such syntagmatic 
implications would be abstracted as properties of structure and not of individual 
phonematio units. This would involve a further distinction of prosodic unite. 
In fact, however, it would seem most appropriate to exclude from the present 
statement all cages of focal t, d, n—such an exclusion would be justified by the 
marked infrequency of these units as R-foci compared with their frequency as 
R-foci. This is clearly illustrated by a table of proportional frequencies of the 
unite in question, classified phonetically by their exponents * : 








R-foci : B-foci 

; ` ] Non-nasalized 1: 35 

(a) Occlusion { Nasalized 171 
Fricative | 2: p 

(b) Constriction 1 Liquid (non-syllabic) jos od 
» (syllabic) 74: 1 





It is apparent that 

(i) the proportion of R-foci to R-foci bears a certain inverse relationship to the 
degree of obstruence of their exponents ; 

(ii) the division between (a) and (b) corresponds to a major change in the 
proportional frequencies. 

This division becomes all the more significant when it is considered that the 
above figures are averaged over a corpus of material covering a wide time- 
range,‘ and that in the earlier periods the proportion of R-foci in (a) is appresi- 
ably lower.than this average and shows a progressive increase towards the 
later periods.’ This is not the case in (b), where the only morease is in the 
frequency of the liquid E-foci (with a consequent decrease in the proportion of 
R-foci). In Middle Indian these diverging tendencies of (a) and (b) are acceler- 
ated—there is a great increase of the R-foci in (a), and a complete elimination 
of the R-foci in (b), the liquid even i the Old Indian period being widely 
attested with non-retroflex alveolar articulation. 

3 {bid., p. 043. 

2 In the latter case a ' renewal af confiexion ' would probably require to notice retroflexion 
as a coarticulation only with the exponents of oartain pre-fooal units in addition to the focal unit. 

? Based on the figures in Whitney, ‘On the Comparative Frequency of Occurrence of the 
Alphabetic Elementa in Sanskrit’, 7408. 10, pp. OLI f; of. Sk. Gr., $ 75. 

On the phonetic terminology see p. 557, n. 8 above. 


* For details see Whitney, loo. at. ë of. J. Bloch, L'Indo-Aryen, pp. 58 ff. 
* See Allen, Phonetics in Anceent India, pp. 58 ff. 
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The infrequent R-foci in (a) were described by Whitney as ' products of 
abnormal corruption or signs of the non-Indo-European character of the words 
in which they appear '.* 


4. In the previous article it was suggested that the non-retroflex articulation 
of an apical nasal in a form such as parimrvinna- or pranasfa- (beside e.g. the 
similarly prefixed pranagais) was to be stated as a junction feature between 
two prosodio R-elements.? This view is tenable so long as one considers every 
occurrence of an orthographic r as automatically translatable into an R-focal 
phonematic liquid. There are, however, alternatives to this assumption. 

In a word such as stsartt (beside e.g. the similarly reduplicated sigeoa) the 
orthography provides evidence for a non-retroflex articulation of apical friction 
in the vicinity of retroflexively articulated apical constriction (whether fricative 
or liquid). In such cases there is no diffioulty in deciding that only the latter 
apical articulation justifies the establishment of an R-focal phonematic unit. 
In view of the paralleliam of the two classes of apical constriction, fricative and 
liquid, in their syntagmatic implications, it is not improbable that the same 
restriction (viz. non-retroflexion) would apply to apical liquidity under similar 
circumstances ; but unless the restriction involved not only non-retroflexion 
bu also laterality, the orthography would be incapable of indicating this ; one 
is therefore free to surmise that the orthographic r in these oases represents 
& non-retroflex articulation, and that consequently there is no occasion to 
establish two R-prosodies, 

It may be objected that the above argument is applicable to a case such as 
poriseka-, but not to e.g. pranasta-, where the assumed non-retroflex constriction 
is separated from the retroflex exponent of the focal unit by a relatively greater 
interval than in e.g. stsarit; and that in these cases the assumption of non- 
retroflexion is unjustified. This, however, is not entirely relevant. The co- 
articulation of retroflexion with the exponent of a focal phonematio unit is only 
a partial exponent of the R-prosody—if it were the total exponent, the statement 
would not in fact be prosodic but rather ‘ oomponential', in the manner of 
Jakobson’s ‘ distinctive features ’ * or Harris’ ‘ unit-length components ’. The 
establishment of E is justified only by its relevance to a more or less extended 
structure which includes a following n: and it is part of the definition of the 
R-prosody that ite exponente include the coarticulation of retroflexion with 
the exponent of such n. Where this coarticulation is not attested, there is no 
justification for establishing an R-prosody as thus defined, even though the 
preceding constriction may have a retroflex articulation. 

From the cases where the structure includes apical nasality, and where the 
orthography is thus capable of indicating the restricted extent of retroflex 


5 SH. Gr., $ 46. For the principles involved cf. Aasta Stene, Baglisk Loanwords in Modern 
Norwegion; E. J. A. Henderson, ‘The Phonology of Loanwords in some South-east Asian 
Languages’, TPS., 1961, pp. 181 ff. 

* pp. 045 £ * op. cit. t op. cdt, pp. 145 ff. 
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articulation, we might go on to assume some restriction even in those cases 
where there is no such orthographic catalyst. 


5. It was previously stated ! that i and u were not to be treated as markers 
of an R-prosody. But the present study seeks further to give phonological 
expression to the orthographically recognized circumstance than an apical 
fricative has a retroflex articulation when immediately preceded by f, e, at: 
Ü, o, au : f, r, as opposed to a non-retroflex articulation when preceded by d.* 
And it is the descriptive statement proposed in this connexion that renders 
inevitable a previously unstatable comparative formula. 

These correlates of retroflexion might be stated phonologically as y, w, r 
vowel-unite and y, v, r vowel-closures 5 (considerations of grammatical oon- 
gruence would make it desirable, as the native phonology recognizes, to 
establish a”, a”, corresponding to orthographic e, o—parallel to a" = ortho- 
graphio ar).* 

We shall here consider the question of the vowel-units in detail. 

It could be established that in the sub-structure Vs (hereafter called the 
* minor structure ’) the V-unite y, w, r correlate with a rebroflex articulation of 
8, and that, since s is the focus of an R-prosody of the ‘ major structure ’,’ they 
therefore correlate with R. Similarly it could be established that a correlates 
with E. The data selected for allotment to the various V-unite would be 
phonetically classifiable as follows :— 


Oral Tongue Isp 
iculai mode oct 
y close front spread 
Ww close back rounded 
r close &pex 1 
a open centre neutral 
1 of. n. 7 below. 


1 p. 941, n. 8. 

* The question of retroflex articulation after b is excluded from the present discussion: of. 
Phonetics tn Ancient India, p. ۰ 

* The most notable exception is provided by the sequence -apf-, which, however, is almost 
entirely restricted to the exponents of certain verbal categories, where it is in peradigmatio 
relationship with -asV- or -ajV-. In all such cases a grammatioal structure Root + Suffix is 
involved, snd the retroflexion is to be stated not as an exponent of a property of structure of the 
exponents of one or the other grammatical categary, but as an exponent of their junction. There 
aro also cases of -ipf-, -ugi-, -rpi- in paradigmatic relationship with -i4V-, -«4V-, -ráV- as well as 
with -ipV-, -ug¥-, -rsV-; R would be establishable in the latter cases but not in the former. 

Apart from verbals, an exception is provided by the numeral astaw ; the category of numerals 
also provides a rare example of initial s in pat. 

Other exceptions are sufficiently infrequent to require exclusion on the grounds stated above 
(item 8). 

۶ of. Firth, TPS., 1048, p. 145. 

© af. Phonetics in Ancient India, pp. 12 f., 62 ff. 

' Corresponding to the ‘ extension ' of R in the previous artiole (pp. 941 f.). It is posible 
that, given more precise phonic data, rt might prove possible to equate this extension with the 
‘ word.’ (cf. remarks at end of item 4 above), Le. to establish 2 as a word-prosody. 
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But further prosodic exploitation would require that all data which are here 
allotted for the characterization of y, w, r as against a, and which accordingly 
imply retroflex as against non-retroflex articulation of the exponents of s, 
should have been allotted to the R-prosody and not to the y, w, r phonematic 
units. On these grounds ‘ closeness’ would clearly be allottable to R and 
‘ openness’ to R. 

But in addition any of the data allotted for the distinction of y from w and 
T, or w from y and r, or r from y and w will be seen also to distinguish these 
several unita from a, and so to imply retroflexion as against non-retroflexion, 
and مه‎ to be allottable to the R-prosody. S : 

In that case no exponents are statable such as would distinguish the several 
phonematic V-unite, and the distinctions must therefore be carried by a prosodic 
sub-system as diacritics of R; and since no system is establishable for V, we 
may only state a (prosodic) feature of ‘ syllabicity ' (ə). 

The various cases, with orthographic examples, may now be summarized 
as follows (prosodies of the major structure are set outside brackets enclosing 
the relevant minor structures in parentheses) :— 

Ryle] Rul] Erw) Ew]: 
e.g. visam enusá 1۳۶۶92 hastam 

agmeu fairusu ^ — ptirgu náümasu 

bhavigyats — pusyate babi goa bhavasi 

It may seem that this more complete carrying through of prosodic principles 
results in & rather oomplex descriptive statement. However, such complexity is 
probably unavoidable if one’s statements are to be appropriate to the material, 
in fact if they are to be linguistic.* They are certainly not to be judged by the 
standards of such practical devices as phonemio transoription, whose main 
function is that of ‘ reducing languages to writing ’.* 

We are now in a position to approach the comparative material. 


One of the outstanding problems of IE comparatiam is provided by a general 
peculiarity common to Indo-Aryan, Iranian, and Slavonic, which yet shows 
و‎ perplexing diversity in its detailed manifestations. The traditional statement 
as expressed by Meillet is that ‘ Après . . . r, $, u, en indo-iranien, l'articulation 
de *s se transforme en celle des chuintantes: skr. g, av. š . . . en slave, z & pris 
la place de l'ancienne chuintante'.* This peculiarity may be summarized 
phonologically as follows : 

1 For E only a single digoritio (a) would be establishable, and as forming no system is not 
to be stated. 

* Boe Birth, TPS., 1048, p. 161: ' The suggested approach will not make phonological prob- 
lems appear easier or oversimplify them. It may make the highly complex patterns of language 
clearer both in descrrptrve and historical linguistos’. af. Basel, op. ctt., pp. 88, 41 and n.: 
‘,.. the syntax of a language is far more complex than the syntax of algebra... . There are two 
principles of description, mmplicity and adequacy ... one cannot have the most of both at the 
same tone.’ 

? My italics (e.g. Pike, Phonemics: a Tochmaus for Reducing Languages to Fring): 

i Iniroduotion *, p. 06. 
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(a) In all three branches IE *s in a structure *Vs shows a reflex-1 where 
*V = *y, w, or r (or has a *y, w, or r closure), and a (different) reflex-2 where 
*V is other than *y, w, or r (= IE *e, o, a > Indo-Iranian a). 

(b) Reflex-1 is in Avestan of ‘ y '-type ( palatal’ 3), 

in Sanskrit of ' r '-type (retroflex 3), 
and in O.C.8. of a prosodically alternating ' w '/' y ’-type (velar 
z/' palatal ’ 3). 

Thus each branch shows a single reflex-1, but a different one, for all three 
values of *V. This diversity in unity is troublesome as soon as one ceases to 
treat IE as an historical progenitor and attempts to make a comparative 
statement * of Iranian, Indo-Aryan, and Slavonic. 

Even from the standpoint of historical statement some writers have realized 
the existence of a problem.! And in recent years suggestive material has 
appeared for the construction of a more or less satisfying hypothetical explana- 
tion; this has resulted from Morgenstierne’s studies of the modern Kafiri 
BG of the Indo-Iranian border area.* An hypothesis thus inspired was 
all the more acceptable in that these languages seem to preserve a number of 
peculiarities such as would be assumed for a prehistoric ‘ Indo-Iranian ’ period, 
or at least for a very early Indian period. In Ashkun Kafti Morgenstierne 
stated the reflexes of IE *s in the structures “ys, ws, and rs to be ‘4’, ‘a’, and 
° $ ° respectively, i.e. a different reflex-1 correlating with the different values of 
*V.* It may be noted that such a variation is also not unknown elsewhere." 

From the Kafiri material Morgenstierne was led to make the following 
suggestion : 

‘ It is possible that in Indian (and Iranian), too, s was changed in 
different ways and at different times after r,s, and u. If we assume that و‎ 
was first ' cerebralized ' after r, it may be argued that it was, at a somewhat 
later date, velarized after u and palatalized—as in Kafiri—after . 8 

It might have been added that ء‎ was ‘ unchanged ' after a. 

This hypothesis had the merit of envisaging a prosodically determined 
variation, a factor generally ignored in traditional comparative philology— 
some of our comparative problems may in fact arise from the circumstance 


1 In Indo-Iranian reflex-] also appears after $ < IE ۰ 

1 Boe T'PS., 1953, pp. 87 ff. 

3 See Entwistle, TPS., 1044, pp. 88 £. : Martinet, Word, 7, 1951, pp. 91 ff. 

* * The Language of the Ashkon Kafirs’, NTS., ii, 1929, pp. 192 ff. 

5 og. an affrioate reflex of the IE voiceless ‘ palatal’ series (see Morgenstierne, ‘TE E in 
Kafti’, NTS., xiii, 1045, pp. 225 ff. ; Bloch, op. ott., p. 51). 

* * Ashkun Kafire ’, pp. 199 f. 

' Boe e.g. B. Malmberg, Midas sur la phonétuwe de espagnol parlé en Argentine, p. 160: 
*. . . l'impresgon &ooustique est très différent entre les « de visto, de hasta et de busco . . une 
palatale aprés i, e, une postpelatale aprés a, et uno vélaire aprés w, o.’ of. O. van Essen, ' Zur 
Phonetik des ostwallonisohen h’, Arch. f. «gl. Phon., vil, pp. 58 f£; Broch, Slaeischs Phonetib, 
pp. 223 f. 

* < Ashkun Kafirs ', p. 200. 
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that our records, being largely phonemio in character, give no indication of 
'irrelevant' data which may nevertheless be prosodically significant. 
Morgenstierne went on to imply that in both Iranian and Indo-Aryan there 
was a subsequent independent convergence of these variants > Av. 8, Skt. g. 
Entwistle, however, working on the same general hypothesis, placed their 
convergence in a period of Indo-Irano-Slavonic unity, and postulated a common 
convergence to '$', which he rather strangely described as their ‘ highest 
common factor ’.? Entwistle further criticized the hypothesis of an independent 
convergence on the grounds that ‘ such a convergence can hardly be found in 


both Slavonic and Sanskrit fortuitously’: but the gratuitous assumption of 


fortuity begs an important question. 

In the previous article it was suggested that a systematic historical statement 
would have to take into account, as a related problem, the peculiarity of IE 
* K- > Av. -dt-, Skt. -gf- (beside *EV > Av. «V, Skt. 4V).* Simultaneously an 
attempted explanation along these lines was made by Martinet in terms of 
a diachronic ‘ structural phonemics ’ ; * this attempt, however, took no account 
of the Kafiri material and simply assumed a common (apical) ‘ high variant’ 
of *s, viz. ‘ [6] ’, for all three environments. It was claimed that such a common 
variant was phonetically ‘ understandable’: this seams open to doubt, and the 
assumption involves unsatisfying explanations of the subsequent developments 
in Sanskrit and O.C.8.—thus the Sanskrit change to ¢ is simply said to have 
ocourred ‘ when it [sc. Indo-Aryan] developed cacuminal articulation ۰ 

A phonemic historical explanation based on the Kafiri material would 
rather postulate an original alternation of the type *[as] : [19]: [ux"] : [rt] 
(= *as:t8:us:rs); then a cessation of the process of ‘ homorganic’ friction 
associated with the close vowel articulations,’ and a convergence of the com- 
plementarily distributed *[0], [x"], [s] in which *[s] would not share because of 
its phonemic ‘ divorce’ under the conditions stated by Martinet.* Such con- 
vergence would take place in the individual languages, and the variant which 
emerged as dominant in each would be the one which shared an already exten- 
sive process of that language. In Sanskrit retroflexion was so established in 
connexion with voiced constriction (liquid)," and thus favoured [p]; in Avestan 
there is no evidence for any such extensively characteristic proceas—retro- 
flexion, however, was not established, and the limited extension of the processes 
of palatalization and labiovelarization would favour either [¢] or [x"], the former 
being rather the less restricted ; * in Slavonic the characteristic opposition of 


1 af. Arch. Ling., ii, pp. 182 ff. ۶ TPS., 1944, p. 38. * p. 041, n. 5. 

4 ۰ Conoerning some Slavic and Aryan Reflexes of TE a’, Word, 7, pp. 91 ff. 

5 cf, Av./Blav. ts, ws, rs > “8, «E, ۲۸ ; and the Skt. junction -is t replsamg Ved. 4g p. 
* As a result of -ast- > *-as- beside -a4- > *-cH., whereby s and 4 are established in identical 


environments, and # is identifled with a‘ high variant of s’. Ina phonemio statement, as Martinet . 


says (p. 93), ‘ this lonited merger was sufficient to seoure the phonemicmation of the high variant’, 
Bee, however, p. 561, n. á, above on the Skt. reflexes of *-aK.. 

۲ of. for a Norwegian parallel H. Vogt, NTS., xii, 1042, pp. 23 ff. 

* of. Morgenstierne, NTS., xu, pp. 44, 57 ) Orthography and Bound-system of the Avesta ’). 


- 
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palatalized and (labio-)velarized articulations ! was decisive for the emergence 
of [g]/Tx] — Dr". 

Such an explanation has the attraction of requiring no arbitrary sound- 
changes, but a generalization of pre-existent variants * in congruence with the 
prosodic peculiarities of the several languages. 

A prosodic statement of the hypothetical 'Indo-Irano-Slavonio' would 
establish *y, w, r, and a as properties of the minor structure ۷۲۵ ; and a (partial) 
prosodic statement would establish P in Sanskrit, y and w in Avestan, and 
y/* in Slavonic as prosodic features of more or less extended major structures 
within which the reflexes of the minor structure *Vs are included. The y, 40, r 
prosodies of the minor structure being no longer viable, they are merged in the 
new R, y, and y/w characteristic of the several attested languages. 

But an historical hypothesis, even in prosodic terms, remains an historical 
hypothesis and not a linguistic statement; and still the reconstructions cannot 
be converted into systematic formulae subsuming, by a purely comparative 
technique, the several statements of the attested 

This disability, however, resulta only from the failure io carry the proeodic 
statement in these languages far enough. 

The results of the fuller statement in Sanskrit have already been presented 
(see p. 562 above). In an E-characterized major structure which included the 
minor structure os, y, w, and r were established as prosodic diacritica. Hence, 
whether or not the Iranian and Slavonic data require the establishment of 
parallel prosodic distinctions (which, from a preliminary inspection, seems 
doubtful) a comparative statement which includes this prosodic statement of 
Sanskrit will have to establish a 4-term prosodic system for structures con- 
taining *æ, such terms corresponding to Skt. Ry, Rw, Rr, and È. 

The historical hypothesis suggested by Kafiri is thus seen to have a purely 
comparative counterpart, which could not be established on the basis of a 
phonemic statement. The present case provides yet another indication of the 
extended diachronic and diatopic relevance of prosodic descriptions. 

1 of. Jakobson, Remarques eur l'évolution phonologique dw Russe (TOLP., ii), pp. 19 fE., 60 ff. 

t of. Jakobson, op. ait., p. 62. 

3 Boo TPS., 1958, pp. 90 ff. of. Gardiner, The Nature of Historical Explanation, p. 8 ۰۰۰ the 
notions of pest and future... do not enter into funotional explanation, as it oocurs in the 
&dvanoed sciences, at all; for there considerations of time-order are superseded by conmderations 
relating solely to structural order ’). 1 
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VERBAL PHRASES IN LHASA TIBETAN —III 
By R. K. Spriee 


oW: EXPONENTS OF ‘9’; PROSODIC AND PHONEMATIC SYSTEMS 


There is one important respect in which oW differs from yW and wW. For 
these last it was sufficient to state exponents of ° y ' and ‘w’; the exponents of 
* e? however can be stated only by introducing a further proeodio system, of the 
initial syllable, y/w, ie. ‘y neutral words’ (yeW) and ‘w neutral words’ 
(weW). The prosodic and phonematic systems of yoW resemble those stated 
above for the initial syllable of yW, and those of woW resemble the systems 
stated for the initial syllable of wW, i.e. 


€ 2 


9 


un 
(ye?) (we?) 
ty? Sw? 


The two-term y/w system (ye/we) is stated for the initial syllable of the 
(e) word, and is not to be confused with the two-term prosodic system of the 
syllable initial (y/wI). The exponents of y and w in the initial syllable (CVO) 
of oW comprise :— 


y w 
A. -V-: frontness + spreading frontness — spreading, 
backness ; 
B. ©: velarity, 
absence of consonant articulation 
e.g. 
A. -V-: y: ۱ 
tago ی‎ onam (RXRA) 


wW: 
camer (NKN'TAS') toaubol! (Nx) mzde ری‎ 
agde (4'5) ردو سا‎ 
B. C: 
kamgoæ: (QHAN'YAS |) nabem GARIN AR) روصم توا‎ 
C. -C: 
The phonetic exponents need to be stated with reference to the o/o system :— 


0 0 
w: labiality velarity, e.g. 
oW: Msbgidu: (nx an trbgidu: وود 3 دق‎ 
Mamgdu: CAG Gp) smell (aI) 


oW: teagbeji (a8) لبود‎ toga (f8) TAT") 
papae — (,) (NOKNTTAX']) Mapam (p) (ARNG) 
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Where the -C term is -T, there are as exponents of y/w :— 
y: long duration of vowel; w: short duration of vowel (cf. also yW, 
wW), e.g. 
w: psiu (EFA) nabore (AAG) Ca*bem (ARTS) 


y: pmo (N'À) sgm CNET AR) tego (FARN 


L Ex»owENTS oF ‘0’ 
Exponents! of ‘o’ may be stated for the initial and medial syllables ; 
exponents of non-‘ w’ may be stated for the final syllable also. 
The exponente of o are as follows :— 
A. Initial Syllable (CVO) 
(1) -V- is characterized by - 
(a) backness — rounding (cf. wW; backness + a 
(b) frontness — spreading ( „ yW; frontness + spreading), 
e.g. :— 
(a) sabe (SATAN) tagen (mme) maxim (nex SW) 
beitu 9و 3ص‎ 
(b) ‘mabe gàg ta یت‎ 
(2) C- (weW) 
(a) absence of lip-spreading or lip-rounding (cf. y W/wW), 
(b) absence of consonant articulation, e.g. :— 
(a) همهم‎ (NAX) layaw تخت‎ 
(b) ‘whem — (RATERS) 


B. Medial Syllable (C,V;) 
In oW -V, may be characterized by centralization, e.g. :— 
Megat (HEX TU pago روم‎ leben (TNA) 


C. Final Syllable (و0:۲)‎ 
Exponents may be stated for ' non-w ’, but not for ۰ 
The stating of the exponents of ‘o° completes that of the three terms w/y ۰ 
It is, however, also posse to atate exponents for two of these terms as against 
the third, eg. of (A) ‘ mar (B) ‘non-w’, and of (C) ‘w’ and ‘we’ as 
against ‘y’ and ‘ye’, e.g. ‘non-y/ye’ :— 


1 Following the precedent set by Parts I and II only those exponents of terms in prosodio 
systems which are phonetioally different from each other have been stated. Thus where it appears 
in the text that no exponents may be stated for a particular prosodic term in & particular prosodic 
context, it must be understood that the exponents of the prosodic term are in this context 
phonetically identical with those of the other term(s) in the system. 
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A. non-y: (C-) dental nasality, e.g. :— 
w w yo 
number  (SatrAW[ mayida (qam WAS) nembe خی‎ 
B. non-w: (€) palatal semi vowel, 
&bsenoe of rounding, 
(-V,) absence of rounding, e.g. :— 
y ye wo 
most (Ax DUS) Wege (aD) tami | (my TR) 
agia رم‎  Meziu (YDA) taygas (SEN AWD 
C. non-y/ye: (C-) velarity 
w We 
gus (ED liu (F9) 
'eybem (NAX) kambom اجب وی‎ 
kusylu: — (gri'& wp — Khage (KAX) 


Ii. Prosopio AND PHoNEMATIO SYSTEMS 


For oW prosodic and phonematic systems are stated as follows :— 
A. Prosodic Systems :— 

(1) Word : ۵ 

(2) Syllable Initial (I): (a) r/2r; (b) y/w (Initial Syllable) 
B. Phonematic Terms and Systems :— 


(1) -V- (Initial Syllable) 
(2) © (a) yo: Ca-/OB-/Oy- ) » s» ) 

(b) we: Ca-/CB-/Cy- ( » ” ) 
(3) Ca/Op 


A. Prosodic Systems 
(1) Worp: o/o 
Exponents of c/o may be stated for the initial and medial syllables (CVC, 
C,V,). They comprise :— 
(a) Medial Syllable 
(i) -V: 
o: a close degree of aperture 
o: anopn ,, 4, n مس و و‎ 
o: tebeide BOAT) Newlin رک وتو‎ fees (Nux Fag 
o: (emis (SKU) Mbando مودصم‎ temis رصح‎ 
The examples given for ‘o’ above are of 110,V; (see below, Medial and Final 
Syllables ; Prosodic System of Medial Syllable, 1/21); none may be given for 
16V, 


(i) €: 
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c: velarity ; 
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o: labiality, e.g. :— 


o: Mego (ayy p bel (nga Haw) Meis (SN T) 


o: Meboji وی‎ eR) bej! 


(b) Inisial Syllable (CVC) 
(i) -V-: 
The exponents of c/o are stated here in relation to the prosodic system 8 

(fS/88, Part I) and to the -C systems ; 


(a) 7 : 


T: 


0 


half-open degree of aperture 


11 » 3» 


| (88) 
-L : 33) » 
8) ee duration 


(B) wW : 


2: { 


(88) 


-L: 


(f8) 


"d 
| 
| 


open degree of aperture 
frontness 
open degree of aperture 
frontness 
short duration 
open degree of aperture 
frontness 
short duration 
open degree of aperture 
m 
0 
thezboze (anre 
seboj! arD) 
tbell (TAD) 
e Supe 
taaz (9 p 
E CHR AN |) 
vo 


taerae 


tsezboze 5 < 
am | (n nr ap 


(BHINNE) embe (ZEAR) 


e 


half-close degree of aperture 


3 2 221 


3) » » 


long duration 


half-open degree of aperture 
backness 

half-open degree of aperture 
backness 

long duration 


half-open degree of aperture 
backness 

long duration 

half-open degree of aperture 


1 35 33 


backness, e.g. 

0 

(nee رخ‎ 
(ues Sr 
(m yaa 
NN 
(zs) 
GRAN HARD 


(nni S: Ep 
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(B) we: 
‘nabs ——— ود‎ ‘naga: (KẸRIN) 
T Mab» GANAS) wasiu garing) 
Wabe (ARTA) agiia — (sq nuu) 
(s8) ‘sarbeze ` S 
وم‎ yaam | (BARRAR) page: (a05 FAR) 
(eB)  tøaboli ^ et 
-L (f8) | (ASAT) aal (RSK PNS’) 
(88) saibas A ~ 
(£8) | تفه ...لمع‎ (ASRS) 
(e5) — "wagbero ۱ 
gap] ee Raa: Gers ep 
‘pagam 
(a8) — $pagboxe 
* 4g ee (qs quA py amel! qq Fug) 
qoum 
(s8) تیه‎ 
کت | وم‎ aS MET (eere 
targa 
kambo (AŞKA) تمس‎ (IRV ÄRI 
M Wamba (AYNA) ی‎ AN") 
sambor (NHS) mgit (NK Ẹ RAA) 
(88) tabe)! rN ده‎ 
وم‎ tage (CRRA) uyot (aKa) 
(s8) ^ nagbejt ۳ کا‎ 
-D (£8) (JARTA) nangkdu: ARTA) 


nai 

sanboze X ` N ^N 
(f) ‘pagam (RQEN'HUNSD — "agere: (RARETAT) 
In a8 examples were recorded in which yoW with -L as final consonant 


were distinguished phonetically in accordance with an orthographic distinction, 
ie. whether the vowel symbol was nar. OF Zero, e.g.:— 
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aru: 


zoro : 


جح صمل 

(ARO Ax D.‏ م۱ 

This distinction is thought to be due to the influence of the spelling ; there was 
no s distinction in ۰ 


(ii) -© 
For -0 the following exponents of c/o may be stated :— 


0 


0 


-L(f8): friction (1) 
-K: velarity 
P labiality 
-N: labiality velarity, e.g. :— 
teza (BAAS) وتو تاه‎ 
(yo) {pezan . (RRA) gegen: روج‎ 
euam (fA) ogu (r'9) 
iid (eji (Soa) pamo (RSX FÄR) 
(wo)|tshazu (RTA) übers — (&4'9'55']) 
jamm (MATAR) o dag W'S") 
(s8) "eagboze 5 ده‎ 
fS) aga FTI) "auam: (RATTAR) 
(s8) gagboxe 5 ^ 
K dem موم‎ CHETAN uid (TT) 
(e5) "zagboge ES TS 
روم‎ ‘sagen OSTEA ade TASTY) 
Ixbej (RII دنب‎ Iybeojt (ayan 1) 
P trba (QnueA«p tru — (Qu Amp 
tphrber وا رزخ هم‎ (aN RD") 
tembam وهی‎ tegel: (RK 3'59} 
N embar (ZERAT engin: — (S8 aq 
Member GAAS") Veneku 03610 


(o) Final Syllable (C,V,) 


In fB C,- is characterized by the following exponents of o/o :— 
togii CEA rue) uye (que ann 


o: plosion, e.g. 


o: nasality + plosion, e.g. éaerbanáu (GZFT) nagendu (JARRET) 
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It is of intereat that the vowel of yoW in a ‘close’ prosodic context (cW) 
may be identical phonetically with the vowel -E- of a yW in an open prosodic 
context, (oW) e.g. :— . : s - 8 

(a)-E- (oW): pherbez  (HRW'TI'XZ']) lebex — SE N'ES) 

(b) -yeV- (oW): thege: (RENTS) sergex: (NX ARD 
but in comparable prosodic contexta there is no such phonetic identity, e.g. :— 

(a)-E- (oW): pheibeze (Uus lezboze رهب موی‎ 

(b) -yeV- (oW) thatboze (REN'HAR'|) stiboze (RS EDR‘) 
where the -C term is -N there is, however, a phonetic identity of vowel-quality 
as between the vowel of yW and yoW in the ‘open’ prosodic context, e.g. :— 

(a) yW ember — (QrrAA — themberm وهی‎ 

(b) yoW trmboze (RS ART) sembeze (ANA) | i 
but not in the ‘close’, e.g. :— 

(a) yW رنه‎ CANS UR) — thigedu — (85°95 wp 

(b) yoW tenes: capa’ gta") sgidia - (ass ns | 


(2) Prosopio SYSTEMS or SYLLABLE INITIAL (I) 
Two prosodic systems are recognized for I in oW just as in wW and yW :— 
(a) r/non- (r/?r); 
(b y/w 
The exponents of these two systems may characterize both C- and -V-, 
i.e. CV(C). ` 
(a) ۲ 
The exponents of r comprise :— 
C : fricative release (1) ; 
the exponents of Ar comprise :— 
(i) C-: A release other than alveolar fricative (1), e.g. alveolar fricative (s), 
alveolar lateral, plosive, etc. 
In yI syllables, lip-spreading. 
(FH) -V-: In yI syllables, و‎ greater degree of frontneas in weW, and of close- 
ness in yeW, than is appropriate to ‘r’, e.g. :— 
r:  ügmuejt qs Sp tgbejt (geris trazbezo (ATLAR) 
Gb r رقم‎ pebel ری‎ pambo (1AF ÀK 


(b) For the stating of "rI a two-term system (y/w) is also required for oW. 
The phonetic exponents of y/w comprise :— 
(i) -V-: 
y: a greater degree of closeness (ye W) and frontness (we W) than is appropriate 
to ‘w°’ in otherwise the same prosodic context, e.g. :— 


4 "4 4 '4 


(n) C-: 
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y:  lip-spreading, 
articulations as below, in relation to the C- systems (§ B 2a) 
w: articulations as below, in relation to the C- systems ($ B 3a) :— ۱ 


P-: Alveolar 
release 


y 
(occlusion) -+ fricative 


tive release 


| (1W) Alveolar (occlusion) + frica- 
T-: 


(2W) Alveolar friction (x) 
K-: Palatal (plosion) 
Q-: Palatal sami-vowel 
I-: (Alveolar) lateral 
S-:  Alveolo-palatal (friction) 


N-: Palatal (nasality) 


taha:boze 
P5: x genii 
tahagidu: 
T-: tseilu: 
Mrbere 
K-: Qui 
Jemboze 
VU Yegin 
Ivbeijs: 
L-: lexboxe 
B-: Lu 
~ gexidu 


y 
۹ه)‎ 55 
CRANE) 
(SPAS 
(nÉnr gna) 
مسق‎ 
مهو‎ ARD 
رنه دش‎ 
(uin SH spp 
(ayan TR) 
CARIN LAR} 
(VARNA R p 
Say TRAST) 
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: m (mex D wp ombo (RSX) wabo روتوم‎ 
: sport (SPAN agho (RNS) kabe رتور‎ 
^N ` ` 
Yangom: (ŞT JA")  eagaze (HARRER) 
^ ` 
: kag (see en Kha-gaw (RRA) 


۷0 


Labial (occlusion) + plosive re- 


lease 


Dental (occlusion) + ploatve re- 


lease 
Velar (plosion) 
Absenoe of consonant articulation 
(Alveolar) friction (1) 
Alveolar (friction) (s) 
Dental 
Labial (nasality), e.g. 
Velar 
w 
*phsbgidu: (RON T) 
phezgidu: (nini Sin sn 
trbgidu: Aaina) 
temji AÜ 
ksbgidu: دوم‎ REA") 
kambeze (agmen 
‘wheldu: (na nsa 
Madem (XAS) 
zio (unes vp 
"agiu ` (59|) 
جوع‎ Axa 35") 
"aem (A'S) 
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y w 
‘paze GATS) nemba (JAKAR) 
Ne: ‘pamela (IKA) meiu arẹ) 
ethers (ENLÀ pAgitu: رسمه‎ 
منهج‎ ETÀ) 


B. Phonematio Systems (Initial Syllable — CVC) 
(1) -V-: 
For the exponents of -V- in oW one must take into account the following 
prosodic systems :— 


(a) f/s (Bentenoe—83) Part I 
(b) c/o (Word—W) SHAI 
(o) y/w (Syllable—8) $I 
1 ios } (Syllable Initial—I) § II A 2, 

and the phonematic systems stated below (-O, $ B 2b). 

-V-: 
y8/oW /s1/UT/21) : نو‎ ipei op Br 
EE n ع‎ ‘gidu 53590 
» » "I/yI/CT/-L): e: corel! عم‎ ois 
»o» o» o» CN: © ‘pugita: 0۳3590 
:و‎ AOD Ee Ca: SD 
"o» ono» CN: e tagojn (paR) 
» 0W/11/-T : & tzgbeji I'D 
e EE: e "uum موی‎ 
"on on o Bi: p و‎ C » ) 
EE REN و‎ "amber (sse Ap 
» » PMI/yl/-T: E: gubel GE ENSE E) 
» » » » -L/tfB: E یو‎ RRT AR) 
وو و و‎ E وو‎ E & ‘garbes C 2 ) 
و‎ cs a ‘pombos GRÄT) 
n pac o € spw (Riz) 
» » » » “LAB: e tems (BTR) 
aara See ag BR g  tebeze ( $3 
mom o» o» CN: z  tembel! (Rise 
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wS/cW/Al/(-T/-M/-D): ^ A tangin Qe AD 
koc ۲ d Gi nsn 
EEE * nens ی‎ 09 
» » PH/yl/CT/M/-D): a  tshagitu (Eran 

5o» » » Ch/K): am هن 3 ده رمتسم‎ 
5o» o» o» P: x  Irbeojt میور‎ POA) 
» » » WI/CI/M/-D): a  tagidu: (Ss RID 
» » » » (K): a mugidu GAR FRITI) 
۰وو ووو‎ Es ¥ ‘phrbgidu: (ANN A'R) 
» 0W/rl/CT/-M/-D) : a- فرعتا‎ Qe «wp 

lr. ] nora 

bonae EURO Gi مخ و مس‎ 

a) ar > a — tragbo C. Wo. 

Bs up cub = tyxbaze ردو‎ 
» » PI/yI/CI/-M/-D): a ‘sanaw (RAEN AT) 
در‎ T/B: a pani (5x) 
de oh ah. oi و‎ BES a fea:+beji ( " ) 
won » » “BAB: a+ pembe (STAI) 
Hob to ی‎ oe SEE a faagbej1 C m ) 
و و‎ oe gee, 5 ۲  hbejt (EIN TR") 
» s » wICI/M/D): a- ‘ga-boze (RAR TAS") 

nox » » Aff: a- “pam HATA) 

TETTE D ar parbeze ( ñ ) 

ti ag cor uio RAS: a kebe CATA) 

oy CONG a-  ka-gbor ( " )‏ رو وو وو و 

dr c P: Y krbom (ANDAR) 


(2) C Sysrams 


(a) C- Systems 
Separate C- systems need to be stated for ۳۵۲۲ and woW. 
(i) ۷ 
(a) Osr: 
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The Ca- system is that which is appropriate to words for which the following 
prosodic systems have to be taken into account :— 
iffe ۱ ۲/۳۲) 
1Os- : 
In examples in rI (§ A 2a) no system may be stated for Oa-. Ca- is charac- 
terized by alveolar-affricate (tk) articulation :— 
IW:hrC,: با‎ tyrbeze (ARTAR) 
Thre: tı tabe (REAR) tapsi T'S} 
2W:vrÓ: di Maga (ARTA) 
nyrOa-: dq ی تسیا‎ 
Where, however, the syllable-initial prosody is ?r, and the y/w prosodic 
system may be set up for the syllable initial, i.e. 
> 
a three-term system P-/T-/K- is recognized :— 
P/IW(h)/yl: teh jaharboxe (34A 3 
» » wi: Bh phamboz خی‎ pham رصح‎ 
» »(h)/yl: fo pomit هصق‎ — tooibelt (FST) 
mom wip peu (YASS 
,2W(v)/yl: de ‘pame رححجعوی‎ 
» 5 WE: b agiu (Raa Fagg) baea rẹ 
» »Qv)/yl: none recorded 
» » — Wl: ph "phrbgklu(uuN 7] RER) 
T/IW(h)/yI: tah hame (Zx;5A4[ — thagldu (3'A) 
» » wl: th thazaze (85251) 
» 9 (Gh)/yl: ts tzrbeitu: S GENES SE 
» » wiit fegüw Barras) tedu (QUSASYD 
,2W/yl: x تا وی توا‎ (RETIREI 
» »(v)/wI: d  Mambez (siena 
» »(v)/wl: th hasil (53 FRIT) 
K/IW(h)/yl: ch dhxbem (BR'z'Axjp 
» » wi: kh khagbem (RRNA) 
» »(Gh)/yl: e capa (AYRNY AG) orbed (nN ne) 
» » Wi: k  kumbem (YAN TAS) krboze (AAR) 
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K/2W(v)yI: 3 Maxgojt: ($a aep Yaneidaz (AGEN ۵ ( 
» » Wl: g هی تقو‎ Sn np 
وه‎ »(v)/yl: none recorded 
„ „WÎ: kh "khrbgldu(34'7'n547) 
(8) Ce : 
In syllables where the y/w prosodic system (§ A 2a) may be stated, ie. 
y/wC-, a four-term system is recognized :— 


Q-/L-/8-/D-, e.g. :— 
Q/IW/yI : j dawei QUSA) — jaeidu: دش‎ 
» » Wl: none 0 
» 2W /y1 : j agos: (PAAR) 
» s» WI: Mrbgldu (RT ARERI) 
L/IW/yl: 1 lb (ayasa lad aega 
» » Wl: none recorded 
,2W/yl: 1 “angidu ی‎ 59 D) "Irbozo دهد صیی‎ 
» » Wl: — a "mbem وتو‎ 


S/AW/yI: 0 gamme عم‎ Àj 
» » Wl: s samgilu: (RES 
»2W/yl: o agaw (ARNE) "eame (uex/a Agr 
ور‎ WS: ...و‎ ‘sagidu: (qaas 
D/IW/yW: none recorded 
» » WW: g gai (ẸRI) paber GLO EC 
,92W/yW: p amm (RAK) magii (gwna) 
» » WW: none recorded 
In addition to the two examples given for L/1W /yI there were two recorded 
for which voice alternated with voioelessness, e.g. (tm) ]agidu/lagidu:, 
Jetboue /letbeze and (ny) Jazid: agiu (y (g TAIT NAT"), (sna) 
(gp. If the voiceless-lateral examples were to be admitted, L- would 
have to be removed from the Cg- system ; they have here been disregarded 
in favour of the more often recorded voiced-lateral examples. 
9) Oy: 
The nasal-initial system comprises the two terms M-/N-, for wI syllables, 
e.g. :— 
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M/IW: m magi (34x FR) 
» 2W: none recorded 

N/IW: n nagellu: (K'5) 
»2W: n aber (VAR) 
(i) yew 


For yoW the C- systems stated for woW are not valid. The C- systems in 
yow are not identical with those of yW, but resemble them. They comprise :— 
(a) Ca- 
The a is that whioh is appropriate to words for which the following 
prosodic systems have to be taken into account :— 
h/h 


v/?v j Ue 
wee 


In examples in rI (§ A 2a) Ca- is characterized by alveolarity with fricative 
(2) release, e.g. :— 
IW: hrC-: tp hebe  (AMRNAS (1) 
Bhr(-: tz tzengalt: Qi yaa) 
2W: vrC-: none recorded 
arC: dq epu (I'5) Caebem (nÀ) 
In syllables in "rI, where the y/w prosodic system may be stated for the 
Byllable initial, i.e. :— 
= ee 


ya y/ rO, 

A two-term system, P/T, may be stated, as opposed to the three-term system 
(P/T/K) of ۰ 

P/1W(h)/yI: tah Qahzbex (BX''AX']) 

WI: om perio: ng)‏ رن 

» » (h)/yl: $e jembe نوی‎ 

»» wip waiu rg AGT) 

» 2/(v)/yl: — de ‘jme ERTAK) 


» » wl: none recorded 
» »Uv)/yl: teh Maheibelt cgn DaN 
» p» wl: none recorded 


T/IW(h)/yl: tah tahem (Rx TWAS) 
رو‎ o» wl: th the:bere رتهب وی‎ 


(2h)/y1 : ts teexgors: (ndn ES‏ وو وو 
لح n wl: t texbeze (geri AR te1a]s‏ » 
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T/2W /y1 : none recorded 
ور وو‎ wl: d Megelt: (aye rs 
» در‎ wl: th ‘thera (art RE") 
Where the C term is K-, i.e. :— 
h/h 
یمرج‎ 0 
the following are the exponents of K- :— 
K/W): ch chemm (BAAN) chems (RAN 51) 
» :)ر‎ o œm (DXVA æm (amer 
» 2W(v): } Yeme (gara وم‎ Yeraze (neri 


» » (Cv): eh egiin: (q* A59) 


(B) Ce: l 

In words for which the prosodic systems h/*h and v/*v are inapplicable, 
but for which y/w may be stated for the syllable initial, ie. y/wC-, a two-term 
system, L-/8-, may be stated. The exponents of L- and B- are :— 
L/IW/yI: 1 lebre (gr را‎ 
po» Wl: i موی مه‎ 
» 2W/yl: none recorded 
pc WEE 3F Me:beze Quare Xp 


S/AW/yl: e ogi وه‎ gidu (RAMEE) 
» » Wl: a sebem (NTA) sembe (NA+) 
» eW/yI: none recorded 

» » Wl: ‘gerne Awan) ‘sexbaze (AANA S|) 


The example of L/1W/yl, le:beze, was also recorded as jetbom, the 


' former being the more frequently recorded of the two. The form with the 
voiceless-lateral initial has been excluded from the present study. It could not 
be stated in the same terms as the form with voiced lateral initial. 

The Q- term is not, as in weW, included in the same system as L-/8-, but in 
a system for which the y/wl system is not appropriate, ie. Cy-, together 
with D-. The exponents of Q- are :— 
Q/IW: j jemboz مش‎ 


» ۷ : ] “jeraz (uiii 
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D- in this prosodic context resembles K- ; together with Q- it is confined to 
yl syllables, e.g. :— 
DAW: p peme quens Ae pe:bere (EN''AK']) 


» AW: p embar (aA) exer: رگن‎ 
N- is confined to wI syllables :— 
NAW: n nembere (SEX EZ) 


» 2W: none recorded 


It is surprising that labiality is not & co-articulation of nasality in this 
prosodic context, for it is in yW, but no examples of initial-labial nasality were 
recorded. The way in which nasality is stated in oW differs considerably from 
the statements made for it in wW and yW. The oW type of statement has been 
adopted in order to avoid having to treat the alternation of velar with palatal 
nasal for C- in the example pagidu:/neibeze Easg رهب سح‎ a8 & change 
of consonant. In the above statement the C- term I- is preserved in both 
yeW and weW, but with a change of prosody, from the y/wO- system (C¢-) 
to a system for which y/wl are not steteble (Cy-). In ©- D- is limited 
to yI syllables, its phonetio exponent being therefore palatal nasality. The 
two forms may be symbolized as follows :— 

wowDVT magidu: (ERETT) yoDVT peba اي‎ 
(b) -C Systems 

As in the case of the C- systems the -C systems must be stated with reference 
to the prosodic system of the initial syllable of oW, i.e. y/w, hence ۰ 
Certain consonants may be stated for both, while others are restricted to one 
or the other, e.g. :— 


(i) weW/yoeW : T, L. (2) (Ca) 
(a) ۷ : N. (1) 
(i) ۷ : P, K, M, D. (4) (©) 
The exponents of the -C systems require a statement in terms of oW and oW. 
The exponents of the -Ca system are :— 
0 0 
-T: Absence of consonant articulation Absence of consonant articulation 
-L ۳ 22 121 3121 (88) 
i à K ki Alveolar friction 1 (fS) 


1 An interesting contrast with LT was observed for the Tsang dialect of Tibetan. Where in LT 
alveolar friction (1) was the sole recorded exponent of -L in both yF and wF alke, m Tsang 
"Tibetan alveolar friction (1) was recorded for wF and an alveolar lateral articulation for yF, e.g. 


S ien (RA AR) pane (ATAK) 
yF: kylalt (aperia) ‘Glaze CARA ZR) 
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The exponents of the -Cp system are :— 


0 
-P: Labial occlusion 


-K: Absence of consonant articulation | 


-M: Labial nasality 
-D: Velar ور‎ 


0 
Absence of consonant articulation 
Velar plosion | C) 
2 3 رر‎ (a8) 
Labial nasality 
Velar 


21 


Where nasality characterizes -C in a yF syllable (-N, as opposed to -M/-D) 


ita exponents are :— 
0 


-N: velar nasality 


column. 
0 
(i) -T(we): 
مب‎ (As 
‘gaboze ` KRA") 
(ye) : 
‘dabei! (EVA) 
thezboze (REND TD) 
(ii) -L{we) : 
toate 8) ] s 
zejt (£8) (ASA rugs 
embers — (a8) uie 
x (£8) CAAA) 
(ye) : 
Wim G8) ] 0. 
m (£8) (gnr Rap 
ogbo — (a8) E 
وم‎ 0 
(n) -P: 
Irbem (ANYANAK) 
‘Irbem (ÀR) 


YOL. KYL PAET 3. 


0 


labial nasality 
In the examples below the phonological structure of the initial syllable, 
together with the relevant prosodies of the word, is given in the right-hand 


0 


(wo2NVT) 
(wovwK VT) 


(ARD 
6۵ 


(yevwI'VT) 
(yohwTVT) 


(us TR) 
(REN Sap 


(weshyPVL)‏ — اعد 


(AN 3X) — (welyBVL) 


(yevK VL) 


ری 


EAFA  (yeehKVL) 
ayax uw (elyLVP) 
(wmm Ap  (e2yLVP) 

a 
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faber (fS) | (qsqa Àr تنم‎ (384 (AX)  (orhyPVE) 


tuber (fS) | cya}  tasidu (x3 WW) — (o"hrCaVK) 


(v) -M: 

sembo ...هی‎ aem (HRS AGT) 6۳۵۳ 

Mambom (RINK) Mameldur وی‎ mnn (ovwT VM) 
(vi) -D: 

nanbeze SN Q 

iem (ARRAS) napgidu: (355 TRIT) (eINVD) 

‘lan beze s p 

"Iagazo (AIGNER) in EISSN PAED) 
(vii) -N: 

tembaze CigA ARD tegelinr (ryan (rhw TVN) 
sembozo ی ...موی‎ (X'S) 6۱۵ 


One or two instances have been recorded of a phonetic exponent of -M (in oW) 
other than labial nasality, i.e. velar nasality, e.g. :— 


sApgidu: (ENE Snap, 
and of -D (in oW) other than velar nasality, i.e. labial nasality, e.g. :— 
ram (KASD) bem ری‎ 


The prosodic and phonematio systems of the medial and final syllables are 
stated. in the following section. 


MEDIAL AND FINAL SYLLABLES; PROSODIC AND PHONEMATIO ` 
SYSTEMS 

Much of the material now to be stated for the medial (C,V,) and final 
(CV) syllables has been stated above under the heading of the prosodic systems 
of the word y/w/e and c/o, especially as regards the medial syllable; but the 
phonematio systems of these two syllables have so far gone unstated, for the 
reason that they are constant in yW, wW, oW, and in cW and oW alike. In the 
initial syllable (CVC) the systems stated for C-, -V-, and -C were related to the 
prosodic system y/w/e, and were stated in terms of it. There are in addition to 
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the as yet unstated phonematic systems of the medial and final syllables, 
prosodic systems statable for these two syllables but not for the initial syllable. 
The form of statement adopted for the medial and final syllables is :— 
L Prosodic Systems 
A. Medial and Final syllables (C,V, + C,V,) 
B. (1) Medial Syllable 
(2) Final Syllable 
H. Phonematio Systems 
A. OV, 
B. GY, 
I. Prosopio SYSTEMS 
A. Medial and Final Syllables (O,V, + C,V,) 
A two-term prosodic system : y/w, hence ‘ w Medial and Final’ (wMF), and 
‘y Medial and Final’ (yMF). The exponenta of y/w need a statement in terms 
of c/o. In cW they may be stated only for oW, not for wW and yW. These 
exponents are :— . 
(co W) “Vi X “Vs 
w: closeness +- frontnees dental plosion rounding 
y: openness + centralization alveolar friction spreading, e.g. nasality 
w: 7 ربا چم‎ lrbgidu: (YANIRE) texidu: (Bx ganan 
y: ge:gejt: (aus Ivbgeze: (SNR زره‎ tawojt BSR) 


In oW exponents of y/w may be stated only where the prosody of the medial 
syllable is 1 ($ B 1 below, 1M/1M), e.g. :— 


(oW/1M) 92 Cr “Vs 
w: openness + frontness dental nasality rounding 
+ plosion 


y: closeness + centralization alveolar friction spreading +nasality, e.g. 
w: geibaje نتم‎ Yogbandu (ÙRA) 'sibandu 2۰۱۵ 
y: bl (ANF) Yopber (Xr mA Jabber (JAFNT 


; B. (1) Medial Syllable (C,V;) 

Labialization: a two-term system 1/7], hence ‘labial Medial (IM) ', and 
‘non-labial Medial’ (IM). Exponents of this system may be stated only for 
the prosodic context yMF (§ A above). The phonetic exponents of these terms 
are :— 

1: (1) C,-: labial articulation 

(2) Vız: half-closenees + central quality 

1: V,-: openness + frontness, e.g. :— 

1: sexe (GASTA) ogbo ات‎ Jabber ودب موز‎ 
al: teza (BANA) Mogaji (Ur mj) sigare (FRAN ÀR' N) 
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B. (2) Final Syllable (C,V,) 
For the final syllable a proeodio system of closure may be stated: ‘ close’ 
and ‘opén’ (c/o), hence ‘close Final’ (cF) and ‘open Final’ (oF). The 


exponents of this system are :— 
Cy -Va 
. . ۲ closeness (yM FE /wMF) 
co: dental plosion + nasality be (MF) 
o: alveolar friction half-closenees, e.g. :— 


o: Inbelda: (AON nr tego: (BAF) Mogbendu: (ÜRET) 
o: obaja کیک‎  hrbgeze! (aW T ARD comin (aax p 


II. PmoNEMATIO SYSTEMS 
A. Medial Syllable (CVV) 
The phonematio structure of the medial syllable comprises the following 
single terms in various prosodic contexts :— 
)1( -Vi (2) Or 
(1) -Yi: 


For the phonetic exponents of -V, the following prosodic systems must be taken 
into account :— 

(a) y/w/e (Word—W) 

(0) c/o | (5) 

(o) y/w (Medial and Final Syllables—MF) 


(d) l/nl (Medial Syllable—M) 
4: 
CW/wW: Weie (AID) روم و‎ 
» yW: delis: (AND mp Wabiidu (XFAR) 
» OW/yMF: Mezel: (HDK) tago (a35 F Àx) 
» » WME: legie (ayy Emp tagtu (SRF) 


oW/IM: = "shpuo (RANA) naga (FARTS) 
» IM/yME: obe — (Renuüap Yagba — (ir nA 
» » WME: oombas روت‎ Megbandu — (Ui zr) 
(2) €: 


For the phonetio exponente of C,- the following prosodic systems, together 
with the -C phonematic terms, must be taken into account :— 
f/s (Sentence -8) 
c/o (Word -W) 
y/ wf 9 ( » -W) 
1/1 (Medial Syllable -M) 
and the -C systems, e.g. :— 
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pU /f8 : 

¥ Nay ydu: 

:88 5 و 

-P/B : 
p uvae 

ym: 


CM/-N/-D) : 


” » 


8  kumogydu: 


» YW/(-T/-L/-K)/f8 : 

q sige: 
aS: 

g ‘alzegize: 

(-P/-M/-N/-D) : 


n » 2 


11 » 


€ daher: 


„ SW/CT/L/-EyfB: 
y eye: 


E yeno: 
(-P/-M/-N/-D): 


D 
37 » 


x Muwgydu: 


* thubgyze: 


)51^' ی 
C ra. 3‏ 
(Quy AK")‏ 


C» 2) 


HATA) 


(ANIA 
(o we 9 
(BaN T'R) 
(RRA) 


) » ) 


g  Mamgku: (NEU D nass] tegeida: 


oW/1M/CT/-L/-Pyf8 : 
B وبا‎ 

d » 8&8: 
b tyycboit 
(X/-M/-N/-D) : 
blo 


22 3» 


Meine 


(ABS هلب‎ ( 

) ) 
^ ` 

Bara) 


رنه دی 


Troit 


lrbejt 


thymbeze 


¬ 


nm 


B. Final Syllable (C,V4) 
The phonematic structure of the final syllable comprise the following single 
terms in various prosodic contexts: (1) -Va (2) O,-. 


Ferias 
Com) 
Cien 
Co» 2 
Cip 


^N : 
Ap 


P 


Com) 
(K'3) 
(STAT) 
Co» D 
369و‎ ( 


(Iyara لا‎ 


E ” ) 


(AKSAR) 


(SEE R ARD 
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(1) V, 

For the exponenta of -V, the following prosodic systems must be taken into 
account :— 

(1) 1/2 (Bentenee—8 ; (a) of one word only; (b) of more than one word, 
pp. 141-6 above). 

(2) 0/0 (Word—W) 

(3) y/w (Medial and Final Syllables—MF) 

(4) o/o (Final Sylable—F), e.g. :— 


vV, 
18(a)/oW/wMF/cF : 
u Yoda ÙR) gdu (aAA 
11 (b) ” 11 11 
uz Mungydu: 1 C » ) ge:xgiduz: ( ” ) 
28(a) 1 » J, : 
w Mugydu ( 5 ) ngidu ë ( ” ) 
3) (b) 3 » » f 
, u Mugyu ( " ) exu ( ” ) 
oW , رو‎ 


u Yoganda (WK''A59'])  eebandu — (R4S mA 


s opin RU) exte | (Sem Tum) 


» (b) ” » » 
s: juyis: ( ” ) gemi: ( ” ) 
28(a) 1, 1 » 
gs Muggyls: ¢ ” ) oorgijex ( » ) 
$ (b) 3 39 3) : 
s "uy ( » ) وللجدمو‎ C n ) 
oW/ 2 33 


"onaje Qi mme ge:balg (AAR UOT)‏ و 

18(a)/cW /yME/cF : Gg "S 

; E upgy]b (NRK) — oemejt (HIS TNA") 

3 (b) 3) » 3) : 
E: MugylE: ( » ) eexelh: ( » ) 

28(a) » » 2 : 
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28(b)/oW /yME/oF : 
1 Yuyeyit C ” ) gemojt ( 9 ) 
oW/, n: 
Y * ۳۹ 
1 ‘opi ۱6  cebojt (FA "| 
18(a)/cW/yME/oF : 
NON SN ^ SN 
e: "juggyze: (AKTA) — sexes (AAR YAR’) 
35 (b) » » » : 
e Muggyzei: ( » ) megem: ( » ) 
28(a) » 3 12 : t 
e Wugym: ( » ) meu ( » ) 
1 (b) 39 » 3) : 
eset e Mugys ( » ) mw ( » } 
oW/ 2 » : 
e "og — (eA ombo (DAR) 
(2) Cr 


For the exponents of C,- the following prosodic systems have to be taken 
into account :— 
f/a (Sentence—8) - 
0/0 (Word —W) 
w/w ( » —,) 
y/w (Medial and Final 8yllablee—MF) 
c/o (Final Syllable—F), e.g. :— 
fB/cW /wME /oF : 
۵ “gyda: Gir irs segidu: E ARIT) 
a8/ »” 3» 121 1 
nd Mugeyndu: ( » ) eexindu: ( " ) 
OW/ وه‎ »: 
nd Mogandu — (UIE'R'a5*9'] — eebandu (HARRARI) 
wW/oW/ , /oF: 
q  Wumyge (ÙR 
DwW/ 5 3) 3) : 
i aligir (xD) pagia (3a FÙR) 


mp Wuye (AN) 


ü’ 


3 


oW/ B 
] Yas aR) cebas ابو‎ 
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yME/cP : 
1 Muxyib ÙI) obot Raa) 
wW/cW/ „ /oF: 
; x: Mugyze (ÙRA mgyse (Rd WARD. 
BRwW/ , o» : 


eor OSIA) مس‎ (nex SAND 
oW/ 3 1 
a Mace RIESA p ambaw (QAF EE D 

The prosodio and phonematic statements made above are limited to the 
trisyllabic verbal phrase. If that were to be extended by the addition of par- 
ticles, e.g. Muggsyduge,, MugeyleBe, WugsyreBe, Muygeytimbe: (ihr F'n eeu, 
Ur grise], Ur PAT IN, URTARAN’) the structure stated for the 
Particle 2 might need to be reconsidered. . 

A point that seams clearly to emerge from the prosodic and phonematio 
statements made for the Final Syllable Caran 2) is that no useful purpose is 
served by identifying the Particle-2 forms (-üj& Ps [^x Fray) with the 
(in the Tibetan script) homographic verbal forms wy: [ee [^ AR [^s ( (verb 
complement). The prosodic statements made for the particle would not be 
valid for the verb complement. Still more unsatisfactory, and for the same 
reason, would be any attempt to identify the Particle 1 ٩ [3 g [3 Ty" and 
R' J= 5 [* [= of the trisyllabic verbal phrase with homographio noun 


particles 9 [3 [9 and F' J= for it is such an identification as this that is 
the basis of the references :— 1 

‘The Tibeto-Burman verb is properly a noun,’ *... the nominal character 
of the Tibetan verb...'!. Such statements cannot stand for contemporary 
LT, if phonological and grammatical statements are to be congruent. 

This congruence of statement, which has been the aim of the phonological 
analysis of the material presented above, is illustrated in the following section. 


PROSODIC SYSTEM OF THE SYLLABLE FINAL, TENSE, 
AND ASPECT 
A prosodic system of the syllable final (y/wF) has been stated for the initial 
syllable of wW and yW, and is implicit in the stating of oW in terms of the 
prosodic system of y/w for the initial syllable as a whole. It is this system 


1 Linguistic Survey of India, vol. in, pt. 1, Calcutta, 1909, pp. 8 and 9 respectively. cf. also 
Hannah: ‘ As a matter of fact the only real verb m Tibetan is the verb T'o be, whether in the form 


of MEURE Yin-pa, or USK’ Yo'-pa. All other verbe are practically a kind of noun-phrase, 
dependent for their significations upon the various moods and tenses of these two verba xr 
and IKK", (Herbert Bruoe Hannah, A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, Caloutta, 1912). 
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which was referred to in Part I under the term flexion as one of the criteria for 
defining the verb. The system was particularly associated with the -O 
term -T. For many, but not all, syllables in -T, all of them being at the 
grammatical level of analysis verbs, 16 would be possible to state the w and y 
terms of the F system as phonological exponente, among other exponents, of 
tense (present and past respectively). Examples of these verbs in -T are as 
follows :— 


-T wF yF 
uy! — (q WU) "eyzbelt (Annis) 
quet موی‎ tbe (Agar) 
رت‎ be NAR) 

7. immu YT HAST) hem (FRA) 
Mugyüu: — (SX) رد2 موی همه‎ 

۳ kugyiu: — (Sd RE WD منوا‎ YN AAS) 
mugu (HIRIT ` merboze ANAR 
gyda (7'A) gerber EAN Àg) 
pugye! (AK) حاورا‎ Gnani) 

0-  Vamgydu ARRIT ^ amber ودب دی‎ 
yuyu: — (RÉWASW) — geben (HER A51) 
tsugydu: (u$ Rn) tuezboze (RENAN) 

TO agam FRID he CEES 

yw wide QPATQYD Gedes نی‎ 
igi: — (WAS WD arbor رهب »وی‎ 

-E. '£gidur (RAN Î'N5']) میا‎ (ANAS) 


gisita (TÊXÎ) gerbe دی‎ 
Visita: — (ÉUGRREWD porbo مخز‎ 


1 Having committed myself in Part II to the stating of certain phonetio features as exponents 
` ofa -O term -T, with the imphostion that for syllables in -T a prosodio system of the syllable final 
(y/w) may be stated in yW and wW, and a y/w prosodic system of the syllable for aW, I am 
unable at this late stage to reconsider and restate this material I should now prefer, however, to 
restate as syllables of a OV structure those syllables which I have hitherto stated as syllables in 
the -O term -T, and to retain as syllables of & CVO structure syllables hitherto stated as syllables 
m -0 teem other than -T (Le. -L/-P/-M, eto.). The grounds for this change In statement are that 
while it ıs advantageous to state a y/wF system for syllables treated above as syllables in -T m 
order to secure congruence with & particular grammatical statement no such consideration applies 
to syllables in -O terms other than those m -T. In my grammatical statement I shall need to 
distinguish two categories of verb; the possibility of stating a OV structure as a phonological 
exponent of one category and a OVO structure as an ex“onent of the other should not be left 
unexploited. 


-T 
‘sagidu: 
tagidu: 
eW  -V- yagidu: 
lagitu: 


B. K, 40 


wF 
(aas 
agra 
(Rp 
(rap 


psrbere 
Ixbeze 


yF 
(Rami 
(gine 
ردب جع‎ 
(BNA) 


Among the verbs in -T for which wF and yF proeodies may not be stated as 
phonological exponents of tense categories are the following; for them only 


wE is statable :— 
-U- None recorded. 
wW | متا‎ (Aap) 
-0- | 'khugydu: (FIRI) 
euydu (¥ 3'59") 
aigidu: PRAT) 
"i Tw (R5) 
-E- qahigidu (3'A) 
uagidu: gga) 
oW -V- | "nagidu: ENSE 


‘nabeze 


(n3 Ap 
ATD > 
مدق‎ 
نک‎ 
RAR) 
(VAR) 
RANTS | 
avs 


For one verb in -T both wF and yF prosodies have bean recorded, but 
together with yW in one prosodic context (oW) and with oW in the other (oW) ; 
all other examples of verbs in -T have a common prosodic feature, whether 
w, y, or o, in oW and oW alike :— 


yW, wE 


Mahigi]r وج‎ x'|) 


In the above examples the wF forms have been confined to oW and the yF 
to oW. Examples have, however, been recorded where both yF and wF might 


be stated for oW, e.g. 


truboze 
-U-j = 
[eon 
pobars 
-0- sobeze 
mobeze 


wW 


yw -E 
oW — -V- 


tashaze 
Ma مرو‎ 


wi 

(agp 
(A5) 
FTA) 
(AAA) 
VAR) 
(PVA) 
(sane Ap 


oW, yE 


Mahrbeit (g's) 


yE 
(AANA) 
(BNR) 
ee Asp 
(RAN LER) 
Gray) 
(BAT) 
را مدب«‎ 
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Where both terms of the prosodic system of the syllable final may be stated 
for oW for a given verb the two terms may be treated as phonological exponenta 


of a grammatical category of aspect. Thus wF might be stated as an exponent 
of ‘habitual’ and yF of ‘ incidental ’ aspect,’ e.g. 


WF: Deena Sz E" ir 
I .که رک درکیم‎ (suboxe) 


JE: هه وم‎ eue SPIYT NAR] (eyib) 
WE: ‘Switzerland’ auraa žaka Naig] (wee) 


yF: 155 * America ' ry’ * atom bomb’ وود‎ (‘sazbaze) 


-R- x NW 
yE: P'S" tennis FAK] (tserbexze) 
WF: رصم‎ AR Aangaan aA] (abes) 


(oW) -V- 


۳ (HBR TR MAGE N “tennis” iode vA | (teabeze) 
be Bay REN RRISNIN QANI AR| (sgrboze) 


wE: See AASS D e ki 
: مرح سس‎ 22 A وس که و2‎ 
مهد وه موه وا‎ | (taboze) 
[yr: aga RRR Raa garana IN TAT (tzboze) 


Statements such as those above cannot, however, be made for all verbs in 
-T; certain verbs have only one form, either yF or wF, in the sarhe prosodic 


context (oW), e.g. 
L yF: 'ayibeit (gans 
IL wE: mabo ردص‎ ‘sabem )532 رک‎ 
1 The two terms referred to here as ' habitual ’ and ‘ incidental’ do not constitute a closed 


system of aspect; such a system would comprise more than these two terms, with exponents, 
both in Verbal and Nominal Phrase, different from those exemplified here, and beyond the scope of 


the present article. It should, however, be emphasized that the words aguas: (subozo) 
end ده‎ (sobor) colloonte with AHA’, while ودب جیوه‎ (syibere) and 
یه وه‎  (Tagkhêze) do not. It would, in addition, be posible to set up & category of 
‘habitual’ noun, which would include r4ni'd,r,', and which would oolligate with verbs in wF 


and not with verbe in yF. A similarly established category of ‘incidental’ noun, including 
BUR. would oolligate with verbs in yF. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


À BAFAITIC HUNTING 8CENE 

The extremely interesting Safaitic rock-drawing recently published by 
G. Lankester Harding (Annals of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan, ii, 
pp. 29-30) as no. 73 of the inscriptions from the cairn of Hani’, shows two 
scenes. One represents goats being herded into a oatttle-pen, the other a 
hunting scene. In the latter three largish animals are being hunted by a man 
with bow and arrow, a man with upraised arms, and a third man who holds 
three hunting-dogs by a leash (this, rather than Harding’s ‘ whip or long rope ’, 
is surely the correct interpretation of the line which extends from the man’s 
hand round the heads of the dogs). Harding confesses himself unable to identify 
the animals being hunted. Two at least of these, however, are very clearly 
characterized in the drawing by long straight horns and a long tail with a tuft 
at the end. The combination of these characteristics indicates, pretty clearly, 
I suggest, that the animals are intended to represent the oryx. (see the Enoyolo- 
pedia Britannica description of this animal). 

The accompanying inscription describes the subject of the drawing by two 
words, of which the first (s/t) is interpreted by Harding (on Littmann's 
authority) as ‘ cattle-pen’, and this is certainly correct. The reading of the 
second word is dubious ; it consists of alif followed by two letters which could 
be b or s. Harding considers that 'bb makes nonsense, and reads 'sb which he 
equates with Arabic sa’tba ‘ any beast which is left to pasture where it wills’. 
In this case the word would presumably allude to three goats which appear 
to be escaping from the pen in the first scene. But it is more likely that the 
two words allude, not to one scene only, but respectively to the two scenes: 
the geoond word would therefore relate to the hunting soene. I suggest that. 
we might read 'bb ‘prairie, open pasture-land’ (cf. Arabic 'abb, Hebrew 
'abib). The two words designate the localities where the two scenes are 
respectively set. 

A. F. L. BEESTON 


THE NAME ‘NEPAL’ 

Ina recently published historical work, Nepalko atishdstk riip-rekha (Historical 
Outline of Nepal) by Balcandra Sarma, Banäras 2008 V.S. (= A.D. 1951/52) | 
the author devotes some space to the meaning of the name Nepal; aa he has 
no faith in the ‘ traditional’ explanation, and as the alternative which finds 
favour with him is open to grave misgivings, a re-examination of this problem 
might not be out of place now. 

The first occurrence of the name to which any near date can be assigned is 
undoubtedly in the posthumous panegyric of Samudragupta, presumed to have 
been inscribed at the order of his son Candragupta II in the middle of the 4th 
century A.D., on the rock-pillar of Allahabad, which cites, among others, the 
sovereign of Nepāla as a tributary prince :—samata{a-davaka-kimaripa-nepala- 
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kartirpurádi-pratyanta-Arpatibhir ...1 Here the orthography is unquestionable, 
and more dependable than any evidence from manuscripta, inasmuch as these 
are never free from the suspicion of interpolation and ‘modernizing’ by 
copyists. It may be concluded from this evidence alone that the name nepála 
was already established in this form by this time; for there is very little 
manuscript evidence available, The word nepala does not, apparently, occur in 
the Vedas,! Epics, or the principal Puranas, ‘ malgré la place considérable que 
l'Himálaya ocoupe dans leurs récita et leurs légendes ’,? although it seems to 
have existed in some form in the Paific! Brhaikatha of Gunadhys in one of the 
Vetalapapoaviny fais stories, if we can judge by the Sanskrit versions *; and the 
vyddhied derivative natpalika- occurs in the Bharatiya-ndjtya-/astra * of the 4th 
or 5th century A.D. After this period the word occurs with increasing frequency, 
particularly in the Buddhist literature; though the derivatives naipāla-, 
natpalika- seem commoner than the simple form.* 
The ‘ traditional ’ interpretation of the etymology of nepála is that of native 
works such as the Nepal! BAásávas favals,” the late Sanskrit Pafupati-purása ? 
and Nepdla-mahdimya,® taking the word as Sanskrit and analysing as ne + pala-. 
As a bahuvrihi compound, this would mean ' having Ne as ite protector ’, which 
has led to the invention of a saint so named. Hodgson !? arrives at what is 
substantially the same result by the ingenuous assumption that pdla- 
= ' cherished ’, and here is followed blindly by Northey |; and this explanation 
is quoted in one form or another by Sarma,” Lévi,! Northey and Morris,“ and 
others. The story as given in the Sanskrit texta mentioned sounds not im- 
plausible. Thus, the Pa/upatt-purása has :— 
nendmnd munind püream pdlandt puyyakarmaya 
idam hi amavat-kukgou nepala tts cooyats. 

and the Nepálamahàtmya, with a variation of the personal name :— 
neme . . . palaniyam tvayä (idam) ksetram . . . tapodhana | 16 

But apart from texts such as these, Ne has no independent existence. ne is 
no known Sanskrit word, still less a proper name. nem (the name usually 


1 J. F. Fleet, Corpus Inscripticnwm Indicarwm, vol. 11, p. 8, Hne 22 of the edict. 

3 The Aüharvaparifs4la, which mentions nopla along with bimarüpo (of. Weber, Verzeich. 
der Hachr. der Kön. Bibl. Berlin, 1, p. 08) is a comparatively late work and of little relevance for 
the present example. 

3 8. Lévi, Le Népal, Paris, 1923, rr, p. 62. 

*- Bomadeva, Kathdsaritaigara, XII, xxii, v. 3; and Kpemendra, Brhatkaihaàmagjari, 1x, v. ۰ 

5 xm, 83. 

* This may be explained in part by waipüla-, -ika, signifying also (a) red arsenio; (b) copper; 
(c) several spp. of plant, specially Jasminum sambao. 

۲ D. Wright, (ed.) ee Cambndge 1877. 

* Pafepatt-puriya, * Nopila-mihdimya, X11. 

1 B. E Hodgson, Easoys on tha Longuagea, Literaiure and Religion of Nepdl and Tibet, 
London 1874, p. 51, fn. 

u W. Brooke Northey, Ths Land of the Gurkhas, Cambridge ND, p. 84. 


18 op. dt, p. 47. 13 op. dt, I, p. 66, 
14 W. Brooke Northey and C. J. Morris, Ths Gurkhas, London 1928, p. 144. 
25 loo. oit. 16 Joo, cit. 
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given in the Nepalamahdimya) is certainly possible in Sanskrit, and the word 
(normally = ‘ felly of a wheel") is not unknown as a name; and this is some- 
times varied into niyama- (Hodgson, loc. cit., has ‘ neyum °) with no apparent 
reason, save possibly to lend colour to the story. But a contraction of either 
of these to ne would be most unlikely, still more so a ns from Nimiga (founder 
of the Lunar dynasty) or Nemta (who was, according to Taranatha, the 
father of AJoka), who are brought into the picture by later writers. All these 
are pseudo-connexions depending on the first assumption, and are really only 
subsequent postulations designed to lend verisimilitude to this ‘ etymology ’. 
It would indeed be tempting to the Nepalese Buddhists to connect this Ne with 
the Sanskrit nt ‘lead’, and thereby equate him with ‘Je conducteur qui méne 
au Paradis’, Svayambhü Adibuddha,® particularly as in this way Nepāla 
would acquire a patron saint in the same way as the old rival town and 
district of Gorkha depends on Gorakgan&tha. But, as Lassen ۶ remarks, ‘ dieses 
ist aber eitele Erfindung ’, and Sarma seems to agree : ‘ bem fabsliko yas bhonaima 
bifwas hüdeyne', ‘I have no confidence i in this pronouncement of the Van- 
Java ' 4 

Another suggested interpretation from the Sanskrit aide is that offered by 
Lassen, taking nepala as a tatpuruga-type compound of nepa + ala: ' Nàp&la 
ist wie PankAla, Him&la und andere Worter zu erklären, aus Népa und la, für 
Glaja, Aufenthalt; nipa bedeutet am Fusse eines Berges. Népála bedeutet 
demnaoh Aufenthalt &m Fusse der Berge. Die gunirte Form kommt auch vor 
in Vetüla?. This Lévi rejecta, UD il &'applique assez mal à un pays 
situé dans la montagne même ’ ®; and his rejection of the proposition as it 
stands—which has been totally ignored by other writers, including Sarma—is 
not unjustifiable. It is, however, capable of another interpretation, and this 
will be adverted to later. 

Sarmé’s favoured alternative is an elaboration of the idea of Waddell 7 to 
derive nepdla from Tibetan sources. This depends on the meaning of Tib. gnas. 
[ne?], ‘ home, place, eto.', and bal., ‘ wool’, and may be disposed of summarily. 
In the first place, gnas.bal. is not a known Tibetan compound; and if a 
compound of these two elementa were to be formed the expected order would 
be bal.gnas., or, better, bal.gyi.gmas. (This difficulty is not, however, insur- 
mountable, as gnas.bal. could appear as a modern volksetymologisoh form to 
explain nepala within Tibet, spelling [ne?] as gnas. to ‘strengthen the ety- 
mology ' in a similar way to the notorious bskal.pa. for Sanskrit kalpa- ; but 


1 Térandtha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, irs. A. Schiefner, St. Petersburg 1869, 
pp. 20-27. 

۶ Lévi, op. cit, I, p. 08. 

3 Ohr. Lassen, Indische Aliorthumakunds, Loipzig 1866, I, p. 76, fn. 

4 loo. aif. ; the transliteration of Nep follows T. W. Clark, An Introduction to Nepali 
in preparation). 

* loc. ait. * op. at, rj, p. 66. 

۲ A. L. Waddell, *"Frog-worship amongst the Newars with a note on the etymology of the 
word Nepal’, Indian Antiquary, xxii (1898), pp. 292-4. 
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this is rather far-fetched, and there is no evidence to show that this is the case.) 
In the second place, this hypothesis takes no account of the fact that the 
realization of Tibetan gnas. as [ne] ia modern, and is confined to the speakers 
of standard central and eastern Tibetan. We are in no position to assume such 
a realization in the Tibetan of over 1,500 years ago, by when the form nepdla 
was already established as a written form (vide para. 2 above)—at a time, in 
fact, when no system for writing Tibetan had been devised. In any case, if 
a modern realization be assumed for one member of a compound, it must be 
assumed for the other—i.e. bal. must be realized as [p"sl]; and one would 
expect the features of partial voicing and aspiration, which correlate with the 
low-tone initial, to be somehow signified in the transcription. Substantially 
the same objections can be made to the original proposal of Waddell, who 
interpreted Nepála as the ‘ Ne’ = ‘ headquarters, shrine’ of the ‘ Pal’ = ' hill 
country '. ‘ Toute cette combinaison étymologique,' remarks Lévi,* ‘ me semble 
infiniment suspecte ', and Sarma would have done well to heed this warning. 

Lévi himself, however, has some reference * to Tibetan : ‘ La forme tibétaine 
du nom du Népal, Bal.po., semble confirmer l'analyse traditionnelle qui isole la 
syllabe initiale ne’. There seem to be no grounds for such an observation, and 
this paper resemblance may be no more than coincidental. 

Lassen's interpretation, nepala > nepa + ala, has already been referred to 
as rejected by Lévi on semantic grounds. He also comments that even if 
"ipa > nepa, ' le sens attribué ici à ce mot [foot of a mountain] n'a pas d'autre 
garant qu'une glose de sooliaste '. 5 But perhaps he has misled himself by his 
own opening remarks on this subject: ‘Le nom du Népal, nepála, malgré sa 
physionomie sanscrite, n'offre pas à l'étymologie d'explication satisfaisante '.* 
There is no valid reason why a purely Sanskrit etymology must necessarily be 
sought for a word occurring in Sanskrit, especially when that word is unknown 
in the older literature. It is surely more justifiable in the circumstances to seek 
a Prükritio origin. Nor is the meaning of nīpa-, ‘ foot of a mountain’, which 
occurs in the ‘ glose de scoliaste ' 7 necessary to the interpretation ; the usual, 
and etymologically more accountable, meaning ‘damp, low-lying’ would be 
sufficient here: for nepála referred—and in popular Nepali still refers—to the 
country immediately surrounding Kathmandt, the valley of the Bagmati, for 
the former existence of which area as a lake there is reliable geological evidence. 
Furthermore, it is not necessary to regard -dla- as a ‘ contraction’ of Haya-, 
since it may be interpreted as the frequent Old Indo-Aryan suffix -dla-/-dlu- 
) + -la-), which lends a meaning ‘ pertaining to, possessing’, or is even 


1 1 should like to thank Professor W. Simon for his valuable suggestions on this paragraph. 

1 This is in fact the case with modern Tibetan loan-words in Nepal; cf. Turner, Nepali 
Dictionary, oxx. on p. 928. 

2 op. oit, T, p. 223 fn. * op. ait, rt, p. 68 fn. 

* op. cdt., U, p. 60. * ibid. 

7 Mah!dhars on Vàjasaneyi-oawiuid, XVI, 37 :—dmicat) patanty Apo yaireii nipo giry-adho-bhaga}. 

t of. B. K. Ohatter]i, Origin and Development of the Bengals Language, Calcutta 1926, $$ 416, 
449. 
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suffixed without appearing to modify the meaning in any way. Lassen’s other 
quotations (himala-, pancala-) are also probably better regarded as compounded 
with this suffix than with a ‘ contraction’ of álaya-. 

The real difficulty from the Sanakrit viewpoint is the guna-vowel; the 
vrddhi aş would be expected in the Sanskrit derivative of *nipála-. But any 
question concerning nepüla must have as ita pendant a similar inquiry con- 
cerning nevüra. The two words are undoubtedly closely connected, and it is 
here that the theories of Waddell and Sarma fall badly—Waddell has the 
monstrous explanation of nevara as Tibetan [ne?], as above, + wûr, the Kast 
Hindi, Bihari and Nepali suffix indicating ‘trade, profession, eto. * Under 
nepal and newar Turner ? suggests that either (a) nepala- is a Sanskritization of 
nevara-, or (b) nevdra- is a later (Bihari or E. Hindi) form of mepála-. It may 
be feasible here to admit a modification of both alternatives simultaneously : 
(a) nepala- is a re-Banskritiz&tion of Prakrit nevala > *naipàla- (and Skt. 
naspala-, natpalika- later formations from this), and (b) nevéra- is a Bihari, 
Eastern Hindi, or Nepali development of Pkt. nevdla. -r- is the normal inter- 
vocalic development of -I- in these languages.“ 

Connexion between the Newürs and the Nayars of Malabar, adequately 
repudiated by Lévi* yet still not infrequently alleged, can be maintained 
neither on linguistic nor on ethnic grounds. 

Brief mention may perhaps be made here of the curious spellings of European 
visitors to the Valley in the 17th and 18th centuries. In Grueber’s letters to his 
colleagues (o. 1662) and in Kircher’s résumé of Grueber's activities (1665) appear 
the forms Neobal and Neopal ; Georgi in the Alphabetum Tibetanum (1762) has 
Nekbal, also the missionary Maro (c. 1750) as recorded in Gls Sorttts del Padre 
Marco della Tomba, ed. Florence 1878, and others. (Tavernier, however, 
contemporary with Grueber, has Nupal.) The form Neopal (is the eo meant to 
indicate a long vowel, and if so why 1) does oocur in one of Grueber's early 
letters, and it is possible that Neopal arose from a misreading of this, and 
& spelling pronunciation, developing from this, persisted in missionary circles, 
and that Nekbal later came into use as a pronunciation spelling. Nothing here, 
however, throws any fresh light on what was already an old problem, and it 
would appear that none of these strange orthographies has any phonetic basis.* 

To summarize :—the ‘ traditional’ interpretation of the name, ne + pila, 
* having Ne as protector ’, depends on the invention of a saint to fit in with the 

1 Tt might be tempting to regard sipa- as an ‘irregularity ' in Sanskrit for *»i-opa, *wyapa, 
and consider the -e- of nepdla- as a Prakrit development of OIA *-ya-, cf. Pkt. weggaia, Skt. 
vy-agra (vids Turner, N.D. s.v. begio), as sata, Lassen's other example of ‘ die gunirte Form ’ 
may be mterpreted as a Prakritiam in Sanskrit from vi- + 4/a£ ' wander’, extended by -äla-. 
But this regularity is only apparent: when one assumes a pre-Skt. *ai + «Hp > *w-Hp > 
“nlp, the first process being brought about by a shift of stress, the ‘ irregularity ' disappears. 

1 Chatterji, op. ott., § 417. f 

3 Nepali Dictionary, p. 353. 

* of. Turner, Festschrift Jacobi, p. 88. 

* op. ait., I, pp. 219 sqq. 

* For further details vide Lévi, op. ott., 1, pp. 80 sqq. 
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story ; Lassen’s analysis of nepala- as nepa- -+ -àla- is unsatisfactory as it stands ; 
the suggestion of Waddell is guesswork, not particularly inspired, and can 
hardly be taken seriously. A tentative suggestion has been made above to 
assume Skt. nepala- as a back-formation from Pkt. nevala, interpreting the latter 
as the development of the vrddhied derivative of “pala. This is not offered 
as a conclusive solution; in fact, with the limited material available, it is 
doubtful if a conclusive solution can be attained. 
J. Burton-Paae 


REVIEWS 


E A. R. Gms and Hanorp Bowrw: 
Ielamo Sooiety and the West. Volume I: 


Islamo 8 in the Eighteenth 
Century, Part I. xii, 386 PP. Issued 
undar the auspices of Royal 


Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Professor Gibb and Mr. Bowen, in oom- 


volume, oonteining six chepters, appeared, 
after many delays, in 1950. The first two 
chapters, dealing with the Sacred Law, the 
Caliphate, and the Sultanate, situate the theory 
and practice of Ottoman government within 
the larger framework of Islamio traditions and 
habita. The remaining four chapters deal with 
the ruling institution, ie. the central and 
provincial government of the Empire, the 
government and administration of the Arab 
provinoes, land-tenure and agriculture, and 
the city, with its industry and commerce. 
A second part is promised which will deal with 
taxation and finance, the religious institutzon, 
the '"Ulem&', the administration of law, 


The difficulties of making such a study, with 
ita vast potential documentation and its almost 
complete lack of preperatory monographs, are 
clearly enormous, and to many might well at 
this stago have seemed insuperable. Faced 
with this problem of almost unlimited and 
unexplored sources, the authors appear to have 
decided to restrict themselves to a small group 
of carefully selected books, and deliberately to 
exclude the resi—including almost all the 

Turkish literature and Western 
travellers of the 18th oentury. Apart from 
some contemporary and nearly contemporary 
Arabio works used in the sections on Egypt 
and Syris, these chosen sources are in the main 
works written from outaide or afterwards, for 
the conscious purpose of describing the 


Ottoman government and society, either for 
European readers—as the works of Hammer 
and D’Ohseon, or for Turkish readers of a time 
when the memory of the old order was begin- 
ning to fade—as Ahmed Jevdet Pasha and 
Seyyid Mustafa Niri Pasha. The decision was 
probably a right one if the work was to be done 
at all—though it is questionable whether it 
was wise to go into so much detail on such a 
basis, or even whether it was necessary to do 
so for the purpose of the authors. Granted the 
method, the ohoioe of sources 1s excellent, and 
the authors have managed to extract a quite 
remarkable amount of detailed information 
from them. Here and there the exposition 
would no doubt have been improved by refer- 
ence to such primary sources as wore available 
—thus the account of the Reds efendi and the 
Beylikji would have gained from the use of the 
oontemporary Sefina &r-BRw'esM', the acoount 
of the a‘ yas from a fuller use of the documents 
contained in the Mejelle-4 Umér-i Belediye of 
Omman Nuri (I, p. 1057 if), and in general 
greater use of the contemporary chronicles and 
documents would have enabled the authors to 
give a somewhat less statio aspect to their 
picture of Ottoman state and . These 
are, however, counsels of perfection ; with the 
sources that they have used, Professor Gibb 
and Mr. Bowen have been able to produce & 
work which will be of tremendous value to all 
students of modern Ottoman and indeed 
Islamio history, and which at times, as in the 
discussion of the reasons for the decline of the 
Ottoman ruling institution (178 ff) and the 
social structure of the Arab lands (208 ff.), is 
profoundly illuminating. 

The main defects of the book are due not to 
avoidable errors and omissions on the part of 
the authors, but to circumetances over which 
they had no control. This volume was already 
completed and set up in type before the out- 


pubhahed until 1950. At any time s delay in 
publication of 11 years is likely to be dan- 
gecous to & work of scholarship. I+ has been 
expecially so in this case, for these years have 
seen the rediscovery and exploitation of the 
Ottoman state archives in Istanbul, and the 
publication of s series of important documenta, 
monographs, and even general works by 
Turkish and to a lesser extent by other scholars, 
many of which are relevant to the subject of 
this book. Outstanding among these are the 
series of massive volumes of Ismail Hakki 
Uxungargh on Ottoman government, ad- 
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It would be unreasonable to oritictzs the 


after all only the first part of the first volume 
of a larger work. It may, however, be useful to 
offer a few observations on points of detail, 
where the account given by the authors may 
be amended or expanded in the light of infor- 
mation that has subsequently become avail- 
ablo. 

p. 89. ‘Tho notion of Kásés framing was 
an Ottoman innovation.’ This is open to 


from the giavins of QR'It Bay, those of northern 
Mesopotamia from the gàméas of the Aq- 
Qoyunlu Sultan Hasan (cf. Barkan, Konwnlar, 
226, 861, 864, for references to Q&'H Bay; 62, 63, 
78, 119, 164, 187, to Sultan Hasan). Even the 
term gümüs was used in the Mamluk and Aq- 
Qoyunta states (see Nuwairl, vill, 255f., 
‘Abbis 'AzxkwI, T'a'ripà al-‘Irag, Hi, 254), and 
probably very much earlier. It is unlikely that 
states of old Ialamio oiviliation would have 
imitated the young and peripheral Ottoman 
stato in so fundamental a matter as law. 

p 118. On the elevation of the Chaugh-begh! 
to a higher status during the 18th century see 
Imal Hakki Uzungergh, Saray Tegbilak, 
Ankara, 1045, p. 417 ff. The files in the 
archives on the (haugb-begh! run from 056 to 
1116, those of the secretary of the Ky&hya-Bey 
from 1150 to 1256. 

p- 120, n. 12. ' Hammer states that up to the 
reign of Ahmed III the Tegrif&icls office 
formed part of the Finance Depar&ment, and 
was only then transferred to the Sublime 
Porte.’ This seems to read rather more into 
Hammer than ho actually says. In the archives 
the records of the Teakrifagikh run from 055 
to 1240 in a single series, thowe of the Tegra! 
Qalami from 988 to 1104. 

p. 121-2. Bw's and Tawi. The archives 
contain the following series: (a) papers: 
RBu'üs Qalemi, 0531240. Tahvil Qalemi, 
895-1259. (b) defters, Ruts, 1116-1288. 
Tahvil, 1024-1292. Tahvil seams to have dealt 
with brevets of transfer to flef-holders, Ru'üs 
with brevets of appointment of many other 
kmda, including even the curatorshtp of waqfs. 
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The papers of the Amadi Qalems Odasi run 
from 948-1256. 

p. 124 '... the Defiter-hdne, in which all 
documents relating to fiefs were preserved.’ 
Not exactly. The defterkijine was concerned 
with the cadastral survey of the Empire, 
including all forms of tenure. In addition to 
registers of fiefs, it kept registers of kilss, 
sulk, and wagf. On the other hand it was not 
directly concerned with the granting or transfer 
of flefa, documents pettaining to whioh were 
kept elsewhere. 

p. 181. ‘There were, it is true, also two 
* Day-book'' departments, but the seoond, 
called Little (while the chief one was called 
Great), was probably a later creation...’ The 
Archives contain four series of papers of the 
متسر‎ Rusnamoks Qalomi, the oldest of which 
goes back to 982. The papers of the K&ckuh 
Rurnomchs Qalemi begin in 1018. 

ibid. ‘The Harameys Mubdssbesi cannot 
have been so oaled before the reign of 
Bettm I, when the Hijáx was added to the 
Empire...’ The Haramain Muhasebesi existed. 
before the conquests of Selim I, and was 
concerned with waqfs in favour of the holy 
places, situated in Anatolia and Rumelia. Its 
files in the archives date back from 906, and 
those of the Haramain Mugitia‘ast from 884. 
There are also registers of these wagfs in the 
defter Ehime. 

pp. 180-187. The authors’ &ooount of the 
different branches of the Finance office may be 
supplemented by the following summary of the 
relevant files listed in the catalogue of the 
Turkish archives, with the years they oover. 
The year in which a series starts 1s of oourse 
not necessarily the year of the establishment 
of the office. 


Bagmuh&sebe Qalemi, (a) 961-1254, (b) 990- 
auhasbe Qalami, Málfekno Khalfasi 1168- 
Bagmuhäsebo Qalemi, Dhimmet Khalfas! 887- 
Bagmuhlaebe Mukhallefāt Qalemi 1021-1251 
(see also Mujkgallf&t Beib LMA 955- 
1351). 
Anadolu Mubisebesi 
Six serlo. Anadolu Mubisebes| A. 1064- 


Anadolu Mublüsebea B. 1115- 


Haramain Mubksebesi 905-1255 (see also 
Haramain Muqhte‘as! 884-1280). 
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Muhksebeai Qalemi‏ مرعزل 
our series, (a) 1101s, A 958-1264,‏ 


Bhyuk Qal'e, (a) 803-1277, (b) 892-1318. 
1244-1986. 


طو8ظ 

Stp&bi ve Qal‘eler! 974-1195. 

Burs Mu ‘a Qelemi 1008-1204. 

Kofo vo A Mugite‘s Qalemi 892-1201. 
۳9۳ (a) 895-1286, (b) 888- 


Ma'dan, Qalemi 1-4. 
Ma'den Qalem! Istanbul Gümrugü 1012- 


1258. 
Klima: Mugkta'aal, (a) 063-1947, (b) 1115- 


B&lykKne Qalemi (not Mug&ta'asl as on p. 184) 
1068-1104. 
Piskopos Mug&ia'ag Qalemi 1051-1178. 


Thero are a number of other series relating to 
departments not mentioned by the authors, 
and of course the records of the Dey-Book, 
Mevqifat and Muqabele administrations, oon- 
sideration of which is postponed to part il of 
this work. The records of the latter two are: 

Qalemi 900-1256. 
Mevquf&t Qalemi Menzi! 1112-1199. $ 
Me Qalemi Ghanem Klt&beti 980- 


Piyade "Muglbelesi 987-1248. 
Suv! Muqäbelesi 1108-1204. 


p. 187, n. 1. The office of the Bagh Bagi Quis 
is attested by the documents in the archives, 
but does not seem to have been of long dura- 
tion. Tho series bearing his name runs only 
from 1216 to 1235. The Bagi Qullari, however, 
seem to go back to an earlier date, possibly to 
the 16th oentury. They were some kind of 
financial inspectors. 

Íbid,, n. &  Aooording to Mehmet Zeki 
Pakalin (Oemank Tarih Deyimleri ve Terimleri, 
i, Istanbul, 1946 ff, p. 552) the esÀüm were 
coupons on an interest-bearing loan, introduced 
by Mustafa ILI and becked by the customs of 
Istanbul and other revennes. The department 
dealing with them was known ab first as Nsm 
Mugaia' afl, later as Hisham M 
The archives contain two files of the Bahn 
Muhdsebori{a) 1189-1281, (b) 1202-1281. 

p. 150. ‘it is not clear how, if in towns 
whore Janiesary ortas were stationed they 
furnished police patrols as in Istanbul, this 
service was supplied in towns where they were 
not stationed.’ Order in the towns was main- 
tained by the ‘Ass, under the command of 
the ‘dses-bagki, who according to Hammer 
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(Staatewerfassung ii, 105-8) was a Janissary 
officer. The dues and fines collested by the 
‘Ass were usually part of the bhdss of the 
Senjag-Bey. In the coun 


P- 
the existence in each province of & strong 
element almost exclusively of Turkish extrao- 
tion.’ This phrase lacks precision. Lf it is taken 
to refer to the Turkish-speexing Ottoman 
ruling class, drawn from Rumetian converts as 
well as from Turkish tribal elementa, the state- 
ment is probably true, though local elements 
do oocur in provincial lista of timar-holders. 
Thus, in lóth-oentury Syris, Mamluk and 
Kurdish names appear in the timar lists, while 
all over the Balkans the Bosniaks play a dis- 

importent role. Many non- 
Turks entered the sipAàM class through the 
devghirme and other channels. In general the 
notion of racial excluatvences, of the kind that 
existed in the Arab Caliphate, was quite alien 
to Ottoman orvilization. 

p. 271. ' No figures are, of course, available 
of the absolute or relative acreage devoted to 
each [orop].’ The tax-returns of villages where 
the taxes wore assessed by seugiscma contain 
& statement of the main crops raised, the share 
claimed as tax, and the amount received. From 
these figures it is posible to arrive at an osti- 
mate of the xize and distribution of the main 
crops in most of the provinoes of the Empire. 

p. 288. General regulations concerning 
thitedd are to be found in most quse mes, 
more detailed statementa in the special 
qiatiendmes dealing with this matter (af. 
examples pubhahed by Barkan in ۸ 
Vesikalars nos. 5, 7, and 0). In most Syrian 
towns the ihiis3b was either a megüfa'a, the 
proceeds of which belonged to the Imperial 
Hhûşş, or else & pert of the kÀàse of the Benjaq 
Bey. In the latter case it was usually linked 
with the Hemet Qabkta and the dues from the 
Khin al-Wikila, & term oocurring in Syria as 
well as in Egypt (af. p. 800). 

D. LEWIS 


W. J. Fisogu,L: Ibn Khaldin and 
Tamerlane : their Historioal Meeting in 
Damasous, A.D. 1401 (4.8.5803). 149 
pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of Oalifornia Press, 1952. $2.75. 


The text of Ibn Khaldfin's history (al-‘Jber) 
is usually followed by his autobiography 
{ta'rif}, which in the Bulag edition occupies 
vi, 370455, and ends with his pilgrimage 
(a.D. 1881). In three MSS., however, which 
have recently come to light the autobiography 
is continued down to L Khaldfin’s fifth 
appointment to the qidiship (a.p. 1405) 
one year before his death. In Professor 
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Fisohel’s numeration the hitherto known 
text is divided into sixteen chapters and the 
additions into nine chapters. His intention 
was to publish the whole of the supplementary 
chapters, but in the meantime Muhammad 
B. T&wit al-Tanji had published the whole of 
L Khaldiün's autobiography (Cairo, 19651), 
and Professor Fischel has limited his task to 
& tranalation of the three additional chapters 
on I. Khaldün's relations with Tamerlane 
(pp. 20-48). The balance of the book conmsts 
of an introduction desarlhmg the MBS., of 
an extremely full commentary (pp. 49-120), 
of @ chronological table, of a list of literature, 
eto. 

The care with which the translator has 
treated his subject merits every praise. As is 
known, I. Khaldtm’s style, with its ‘ maghri- 
binisms', is far from perfect, and one notes 
with appreciation that no surmises are forced 
on the reader in the doubtful places, but 
various possibilities of interpretation are con- 
sidered. At every step the translator quotes 
and compares the information supplied by 
other oontemporary sources (mostly Egyptian). 

The chief problem in this autoblographical 
part concerns the réle which Ibn Kheldiin 
played in Damascus. The account is definitely 
incomplete and obecure, but the impression is 
that the historian, who travelled to Syria 
with the Mamlük Bultán Fara] and, 
after the latter’s flight to Egypt, stayed behind 
in tho bealeged city, was one of the mstruments 
in its surrender. He was let down over the 
walls by a rope, as he declared that his life 
was in danger from the local population. The 
only explanation is that his action was directed 
towards the surrender and not the defence 
of the aty. Professor Fischel leaves the 
question open whether Timur's inquiry after 
I. Khaldün was the result of his oelebrity, 
or of some reports which Timur's spies (the 
süfis) had sent to their master. I. Khaldfin 
appeared before Timur as a stranger from the 
Far West who did not directly associato him- 
self with the Egyptian (or even the Damascans) 


secured by the surrender of the town was 
immense, and Professor Fischel presents & 
clear picture of the shameless tricks used by 
the conquerors in exhorting the enormous 
contribution. The city was abandoned to the 
looters for nineteen days (see p. 96). 

The episode is that concerning 
Timur’s ‘ buying the mule’ of L Khaldün. 
According to note 209, the great historian left 
Syria after the surrender of the citadel, while 
according to the chronological table (p. 124) 
it was even subsequent to Thnur’s departure 
from Damasous—which seems too late. In 
any osse the ‘ price of the mule’ was remitted 
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to L Khaldfün, while he was on his way to 
Egypt and when rumours must have reached 
him of th8 excesses in Damasous and of the 
partial destruction of the mosque by fire. 
Even if the oarrier of the money was an 
Egyptian envoy returning from Timur’s camp, 
the transaction looks enigmatic. 

We know that in his own country I. Khaldün 
* plus habile que fide’, as one of the recent 
translators says, often changed masters and 
fronts; in far-away Syria it was hard to 
expect from him more loyalty as between the 
youthful ruler of Egypt and the mighty 
conqueror, who was also considered as a pillar 
of Islam, and who, moreover, seamed to be a 
living proof of L Khaldtin’s theory on 
periodiosl overthrows of settled life by nomad 
outaiders. 

As is natural in the editor of a new text, he 
slightly overestimates its importanoe, beyond 
the points bearing on L Khaldün's biography. 
In general, L Khaldiin’s knowledge of the non- 
Mediterranean world was limited. The thirty- 
five days spent in Timur's camp were hardly 
safficient for oolleoting independent intelli- 
genoe, both m view of the small number of 
interpreters and the fact that I. Khaldtin’s 
leisure was oocupied in compiling an outline 
of North-Afrioan history (‘twelve quires of 
half format’) at the behest of the conqueror. 
L Khaldfin’s passage on the relationship of 
Timur (‘ the cousin [of the Chaghatayids] on 
hus father's side’), p. 46, is misleading. Timur 
belonged to the Barlas tribe and was only an 
amir in Chaghatay’s flef (wus). It 1s true that 
Barlas is identical with Barulas in the list of 
the Turkish sw» tribes, see Rashid al-din, 
ed. Berezin, vil, 265, new Russian translation, 
1952, 1/1, 189. As is wel known, Rashid 
al-din freely applies the term T'wrb to the 
nomad peoples speaking different languages 
(Turkish, Mongol, Tangut, Tungux, Manohu)— 


` vide the puxxling title of his section li. It is 


possible that some tribes Mongol 
names (like Nayman, ‘eight [clans]’) had at 
least Turkish rulers (as reflected in the lstter's 
tides) Some other tribes of non-Mongol 
origin may have been ruled by Mongols. 
Others again may have had clans of differen’ 
nationalities. 

In the ulus which fell to the lot of Ohaghatay, 
the amirs who already in the 18th century 
had taken the government out of the 
hands of the princes, as also their clansmen, 
were for all practical purposes Turks. The 
leading role belonged first to the Arulat 
(Arlat) established on the northern bank of the 
Oxus near Salisariy. Theor chief Husayn-beg 
was overthrown by tbe Barlas, of whom first 
ruled Hijfi-beg and then Timur, whose 
common ancestor (in the fifth generation) was 
Qarachar. 
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Several amirs (noyos [certainly not sway» 
as on p. 115] or bahadur) of Barulas, bearing 
Mongol names, are mentioned in Chingh- 
khan's service, seo Beresin, vii, 265, new 
Rusian translation 1/1, 189, 11/2, 209. In 
Chaghatay’s ulus one of the four ' thousands’ 
called Barula-tay was oommanded by the 
Barulas Qaraljar (*Qarachar), Le. apparently 
by the ancestor of both HajjI and Timur. The 


ohildren were born of ‘a sunbeam’, and thus 
Qarachar was ‘a cousin (as 
abnd-yi a'mām)’ of Chengix. The fact is that 
Timur himself never pretended to a Chengixid 
title (blan, oghlan) and contented himself with 
the title of kwrekdx (Mongol *birgen ' son-in- 
law’, mis-read in Persian into gérgis), 
corresponding to the Ottoman title damdd for 
a pesha married to an imperial princess. In 
I. Khaldfin’s narration, p. 87, a curious detail 
is thas Timur oalled himself only a repre- 
sentative of the ‘master of the throne’ 
(sdb al-takat), Lo. of a young Mongol prince 
lost among his lieutenants. 

Whether the ‘Barulas’ were originally 
Mongols or Turks, as ‘ Barlas ' they, and their 
amirs, were undoubtedly Turks. Timur’s own 
inscription found on Mt. Ulu-tan is in Turkish 
(written in Uyghur characters); and, under 
Timur’s successors, not Mongolian, but 
* Chaghatay Turkish ’ was set up as a rival to 
Persian. 


In interpreting L Khaldün's remark that 
Timur gave orders to translate his mamoran- 
dum into al-lieda al-wughuli, Profeasor Fischel 
is quite right in equatmg this language with 
Ohaghatay Turkish (p. 80). As a rule, in the 
manuscripts having passed through the 
western countries of Islam the mark bū- 
maghiliyya can refer to any Turkish dialect 
deviating from Ottoman Turkish (see No. 401 
in my Catalogus of the Turkish MSS. of the 
Chester Beatty collection). 


V. Moronsxy 


J. Duommgswz-durLLmwIN : Ormaed et 
Ahriman : Voventure dualisie dans 
Pontiquitdé. 153 pp. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1953, 300 fr. 
Professor ^ Duchesne-Guillemin's book 

Ormaei e Ahriman is a weloome addition to 

the little series ‘Mythes et Religions’. The 

sub-title ' L'aseniure dualste dans l'autiquitá ' is 
revealing, for the book, despite its small 
compem, by no means confines itself to 
orthodox Zoroastrianism. It covers not only 
the dualism of Zoroaster himeelf, but touches 
on dualist tendencies in Judaism, in the 
Johannine and Pauline writings, in Gnosticimn, 
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Manicheenism and Mithraism, as well as in 
Greek philosophy. The range is wide, but the 
o&nvas is small; and it is to be hoped that the 
author will shortly expand this work into 
something of more substantial proportions. 
There are many new ideas which oan be 
tentatively accepted, but which require a 
fuller working out before they can find 
universel acceptance. It is, however, encourag- 
ing to find an Iranian scholar of distinotion 
oombeting the outworn thesis of Boumet, 
Reitaanstein, « hoo genus omas which ‘ dis- 
covered’ traces of Iranian influence in places 
where, in fact, there were none, It is refresh- 
ing too to see that Professor Duchesne- 
Guillemin strongly emphasizes the essentially 
practical and 


deals. 


silence on this subject without investing thas 
silence with 
It is a pity that on p. 181 the author quotes 


going 
back to West. What Z&tspr&m (1.37) sald 
was, ‘He (Ohrmazd) fashioned forth oreation 
with the help of the firmament (Bpihr) and 
Zurvkn (Time)'. This is proved by tbe fact 
that in £9 of the same chapter Ohrmazd 
actually aaks Time to help him, and by the 
parallel in Mask $ Xrat 8.6., where Ohrmaad 
creates with the blessing of the Infinite 
Zurv&n. Bundahifa, p. 107, cannot 
be used as proof that Zurvün is the weapon 


-of Obrmasd, for the text can hardly mean 


anything else than ‘distribution comes 
through Time which is Viy of the long 
Dominion, whether it be the weepon of 
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Zorvin or of Ohrmazd' (the Paris MB. 


ee Sois Has . 
vas s must be taken İn the normal senso 


Professor Ducheane-Gullemin seems to be 
on sier in his criticism of Oumant's 
identification of the Mithraio lion-he&ded god 
with Zurvin. He oould, I think, have gone 
further and seid quite boldly that this god is 
Ahriman. This must surety be inferred from 
the fact that the only identifieble Iranian 
deities that appear by name in the Mithraio 
Inscriptions are Mithra bnnself and Ahriman, 
and that the only figures that are not ex- 
plicable in terms of the Greoo-Roman pan- 
iheon are precisely Mithra and the Hon- 
headed monster. This is substantiated both 
by the Manichsmen parallel cited by the author 
and by the fact that the combination of a lion 
and a snake is, from the Zoroastrian paint of 
view, strictly Ahrimanian, for the Hon figures 
with the wolf as the Ahrimanian opponent of 
the dog and cattle in Bundahifn, 40.6. That 
the lion-headed god should also be associated 
with the Zodiac is not surprising, since there 
la good reason to beleve that in heretical 
Zoroestrianism Ahriman became quite simply 
the ‘Prince of this World’; and it is 
presumebly as such that he was worshipped 
by the Mithraists. 

As an introduction to Zoroastrianism as seen 
in the general context of Middle Basten 
religion Ormasd «t Ahriman is to be warmly 
recommended. In Zoroastrian studies there 
has never been unanimity and there probebly 
never will be; yet though there is much in this 
book with which I find myself in disagreement, 
it is a refreshing and stimulating contribution 
to an unfashionable but still important subject, 
It has the further (and equally unfashionable) 
merit of being eminently readable. 


B. O. SARHNEE 


P. ۳8۳۳, Notes sur Thistoire de la 
Horde d'Or. (Oeuvres umes de 
P. Pelliot, IT.) 292 pp. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1950, 51s. 3d. 


‘This book brings to our memory that 
"wonderful scholar and brilliant man, Pelliot. 
One night, as we were returning from & reoep- 
tion and were passing by a residence in the 
Champs Elysées, someone remarked thas here 
had lived the famous adventuress of the 
Second Empire, ‘la Patva’, and the next 
moment Pelliot was telling us her story with 
dates and personal names. He would no more 
have been embarrassed had we asked him, 
there and then, about the South See pirates or 
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the Northern invaders of China. He combined 
an extraordinary memory with a keen assess- 
ment of details and a sure judgment in general 
concluaion. His impromptu interventions in 
debates of learned societies were occasions 
eagerly expected by his colleagues. Very 
curious was the combination of all this 
learning with the life of an ' homme du monde ° 
which Pelliot led. Ho missed no functions, 
knowing all the generals and statesmen, while 
not losing touch with the business inherited 

During the siege of the Peking embassies 
he fought on the barricades ; at a reception a$ 
the Ministry of War he boxed the cars of his 
calumniator; during the first world war ho 
served in Siberia as military attaché (though 
attached to a somewhat unexpected authority); 
after 1919 he lectured all over the world, from 
Leningrad to Rio de Janeiro, 

Pelliot's a&ocompHahmenta and titles to 
distinction did nob render him in the least 
superalious He had a minute’s time and a 
kind word for everybody, and his oonversa- 
tion was full of wit and charm. 

Strangely Se وی‎ 
disciplined Pelliot was somewhat 
eh RE RI ale en nA 
volumes. ‘I n’est pas un constructeur’, as I 
heard a great admirer of his say, himself the 
author of & library of well-planned philological 
treatises. On the contrary, PelHot excelled in 
oriticiam and controversy, and built magnifi- 
cent sven on contributions by 
medioore scholars, Anything new and rare 
attracted his attention and he generously 
poured out streams of his uncanny knowledge 
to develop, correct, and open up new vistas. 
Thus his life’s work is scattered and difficult to 
integrate. To present it adequately the assisi- 
ance of patient ‘ Pelliologista' is necemery. 
One knows how welcome was Nile Lalou’s 
digest of Pelliot’s contributions an matters 
Buddhist. After Pelliot's death the publica- 
tion of his posthumous works was entrusted to 
a special committee, and in the fires place it 
has greatly benefited by the devotion af 
Prof. L. Hambis Even the author. himself 
would not have secured a more careful repro- 
duction of his text bristling with quotations in 
many languages and alphabets. Without the 
excellent indexes and glossaries, now added to 
the text, no one would have found his way 
through the jungle of references, quotations 
and variants of names, 

The book has grown out of & review of 
Dr. B. Spuler’s Dis Goldens Horde, 1948, which 
Pelliot published in OLZ, 47 (Jan.-Feb., 1044), 
eol 14-21. In faot Pelliot only cocasionally 
speeks of histary, his attention being directed 
to the correct readings of the Mongol and 
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Turkish names mutilated in transmission. By 
ltaelf the matter does not admit any final 
solutions, and many of the 35 principal names 
treated by Pelliot in the first part of his study 
(pp. 1-174) stall remain in the air, though the 

sooumulation of material, at times 


It is impossible to enter upon a close 
analysis of this cornucopia. With regard to the 
last paragraph (35), on the town of Sequin, 
Pelot spends too much tame on contesting 
Ferrand's obviously «untenable location of 
this place on the upper Volga, but seems to 
overlook the additional argument which I 
regard (Hudéid, p. 458) as decisive for locating 
Bagain in the region of Astrakhan: the faot 
that *Sagein must be a mere haplology of the 
older *Sartgh-sin mentioned by Ibn Khur- 
d&dhbih, eto., on the lower Volga. As Pelliot 


example of suoh violent contractions I would 
quote Tamaiarkka {a name very probably 
composed with tarzan) which nowadays hes 
become Taman (in Rusman Tamaxs). 

If the first part ends pathetically on an 
unfinished phrase, the second part of the book 
(pp. 175-233) looks more finished. It studies 
a series of 22 Turkish names of mon and 
peoples ending in -ar, -ur and -w. Pelliot does 
not seem to have arrived at & definite oon- 
clusion whether all theme formations are 
parallel. For the name Tapar (p. 188) he 
admits the derivation from the verb tap- 
‘to serve, or to find’ with the suffix of par- 
ticiple present -ar (of dapar, p. 184, 802, 
p. 191), but finally points to the danger of 
Turkish etymologies for names which might 
prove non-Turkish. 

Of Spuler's work (p. 165) Pellot says: 
* L'histoire politique, sociale, économique n'y 
est pas abordóe, Là aussi beaucoup reete à 
faire. Le livre de Spuler a montré ob nous en 
sommes, o'est à dire trop souvent à peine à 
mi-route.” To some extent a similar judgment 
might apply to the flreworks displayed by 
Pelliot in this book. One cannot escape the 
impreasions that ıt might have been the 
frustration of the days in which the great 
scholar was working that was responsible for 
this concentration on somewhat and nomen- 
clature. ‘This tendency, however, seems to 
have & more general character in our days, 
despite the fact that speculations on personal 
names, etymologies of titles and the prevalence 
of philology (both in the continental and the 
English sense of the term) are hardly a substi- 
tute for the more urgent tasks of understanding 
thy affairs of our planet 

Y. MINORSKY 
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B. N. Fisnzn: The Foreign Relations of 
Turkey (1481-1512). (Illinois Studies 
in the Social Sciences, vol. xxx, no. 1.) 
125 pp. Urbana: Illinois U.P., 1948, 
$2.50. 


The reign of Beyexid II (1481-1512) cannot 
compare in brillianoe of &chievement with those 
of Mehemmed II (1451-1481) and Selim I 
(1512-1520). It is, none the leas, a period of 
great interest, since it witnessed the emer- 
genoe of problems—the conflict of interests 
with Mamluk Egypt along the Taurus frontier, 
and the rise of the Safavid power in Persia— 
which were soon to assume the dimensions of 
a major orisis for the Ottoman state. That tho 
Ottomans failed, under Bayezid IT, to resolve 
this crisis, was duo, in large part, to factors of a 
transient but compelling nature, above all to 
the danger from Prinoe Jem, and to the succes- 
sion troubles of Bayeald’s last years. 

In general, Dr. Fisher's monograph oan be 
regarded as falling into three main phases. 
For the first of these, extending to the death 
of Jem in 1495 (chapters 2-4: tho first chapter 
is in effect a brief introduction to his subject), 
the author has used a number of Turkish 
sources ('Ashiqpeshaxide, Neshri, the Anony- 
mous Giese), and the Historia Twrchesca (1300- 
1614) attributed to Donado da Leaxe, which, 
down to the year 1409, derives closely from 
Angiolello. Dr. Fisher has described clearly 
how the mere existenoe of Jem as & prisoner in 
Christan hands exerted a cramping eífeot on 
the foreign relations of the Ottoman state 
and necessitated the avoidance of ‘ an aggree- 
sive and positive foreign polloy’ which might 
have provoked the European powers to form an 
actively hostile coalition in the name of their 
captive. This fear was largely responsible for 
the Ottoman reluctance to press hostilities 
with Hungary (1481-8, 1490-5) to a decisive 
conclusion, and for the restricted character of 
the Ottoman campaigns during the war with 
Egypt (1485-1491) in the Adana-Tarsus region 
over which the Mamluks claimed an ill-defined 
protectorate. This war of limited objectives 
solved nothing, but foreshadowed the kime 
when, along the Taurus frontier, the Ottomans 
would make an end of the ambignous allegiance 
of the Warsaq and Torghud Turoomans, and of 
'Al& ad-Daula, the restless lord of Albistan, 
a pemolpality of great strategic importance on 
the 

In the second phase of his narrative (chapters 
5-8), covering the years 1496-1603, Dr. Fisher 
has made extensive use of the Diarii of Marino 
Sanuto, with additional material drawn from 
the Turkish sources mentioned above and from 
the ohroniole of De Lexze. The main events 
described in these pages are the frontier 
hostilities with Hungary and Poland (1496-0) 
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and the war with Venice (1409-1508). From 
Delmata to the Morea, Venice still retained a 
number of fortified harbours, defended by 
Greek, Cretan, and Albanian mercenaries who 
were no leas bent on plunder than the Ottoman 
frontier warriors opposed to them. In these 
ciroumstanoes, friction was unavoidable and 
continuous, and increased in the years after 
1405 when the Sultan, free to adopt & more 
aggressive policy now that Jem was dead, 
devoted much attention to the expansion of 
the Ottoman fleet, in which, from this time, 
the Muslim corsairs of the Mediterranean 
began to assume & dominant role, The eventual 
war of 1499-1508, ending for Yenloe in the loss 


of the Ottomans at wea, and, m the political 
sense, continued the work of Mehemmed II 
who had done so much to consolidate Ottoman 
control over the Balkans. 

The last phase of the describes 
the events of the period 1508-1512, Here 
Dr. Fisher has based his acoount almost 
exclusrvely on Italian sources, amongst them 
the works of Banuto, Spandugino, De Leaxe, 
Menavino, and the De’ Faik معا‎ di Selim 
Imperator de’ Turcis, a long exoerpt from the 
Italian translation of Paolo Giovlo's Historia 
Sui Temporis. In these pages, Dr. Fisher 
reviews in turn the establishment of the 
Safavid power in Persia in the years after 
1499, the intervention of Shah Isma‘il in the 
affairs of the Taurus frontier, and the conflict 
between the sons of Bayexid for the succession 
to the throne. . 

As in the earlier years af the reign, so now, 
towards its close, events in Anatolia once more 
dominate the scene. The Safavids had long 
been at the head of a religious order with 
pronounced Shi‘a doctrines and, since the 
middle of the 15th oentury, had disseminated 
their propaganda amongst the Turooman 
tribes of Anatolia. Even in normal oircum- 
stances, the Turoomans, living within, and yet, 
in & real sense, apart from the state, constituted 
in themselves a difficult problem for Ottoman 
statesmen and administrators. Now, from the 


Bafavids had organized a Shi'a ' fifth-oolumn ' 
which, if tt were allowed to grow unchecked, 
might well endanger Ottoman control over 
much of Anatoha ; and, at the same time, had 
recruited the military power which had enabled 
them to conquer Persia. 

Enough has been said to make it clear that 
Dr. Fisher, of necessity, has sometimes passed 
beyond the limits implicit in the title of his 
monograph and, where the need is evident, 
has referred to the internal affairs of the empire. 
If it is arguable that a more vigorous approach 
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towards problems of interpretation would 
have given a sharper focus to his narrative, 
e.g, in his treatment of the conflict between 
the sons of Bayexid, in 1511-12, when eventa 
and personalities in the Crimes and the Balkan 
lands, in Istanbul iteelf and in Anatolia interact 
in a most intrloate and bewildering manner, 
further refleckion will suggest that, in the 
digressions from his main theme, Dr. Fisher 


for so much of his narrative are indeed the 
work of men unsurpassed as commentators on 
the diplomatic and political scene and &ocus- 
tomed to molude in their reporta to the Signoria 
judgments which reveal a shrewd insight into 
the trend and meaning of eventa. It will be 
clear, however, that the Venetian material 
oan be exploited with a full assurance only 
when the historian is able to control rb through 
a careful comparison with the relevant Turkish 
sources, In general, Dr. Fisher has been oon- 
tent to give a simple and direct presentation of 
what the Venetian observers tell us. Even so, 
it is no small merit thet his narrative will evoke 
in the mind of the attentive reader an sware- 
ness of the hidden motives and factors which 
helped to shape the oanrse of eventa, & clearer 


Domanp H. Survaty: The Love 4 
at Amijima (Shiny Ton no Amijima) : 
À Btudy of & Japanese Domestic 
Tragedy by Chikamatsu Monzaemon. 
173 pp. و‎ Miss. = Harvard 
University Preas, 1953, $3.00. 

This is & translation of one of the best- 
known of the domestic tragedies of Tikamata- 
Monxaemon, Sémsyww Ten no Amisima, but 
the translation proper occupies rather less 
than one-quarter of the book. It is an indica- 
tion of the unfamiliarity of Western readers 
with Japanese drama, apart from the woo 
plays, that so much space has to be devoted 
to the introduction which precedes tho trans- 
lation and to the notes which follow it. There 
is also a long Character List of names, oto., 
end an index. 


throughout. 
fills in the background more than adequately 
and pays izibute to the translator’s wide 
reading both of the works of modern 
Japanese cntics and of those of writers oon- 
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temporary with the writing of the play. The 
notes to the translation fully explain the 
innumerable references to matters of everyday 
occurrence in the Japan of the time which 
would otherwise be quite 


In the translation Mr. Shively has felt 
himself obliged to follow the Japanese tert 
very closely, and the result is excellent from 
the point of view of a student wishing to read 
the original, while at the same time a person 
with no knowledge of the language can, with 
perseverance, form a very good ides of what 
the original is like. Mr. Shively would, I am 
sure, be the first to agree that the English 
version Jacks colour, but in all translations 
of this kind one must choose one’s path ; here 
it is the path of accuracy. One day some 


merchant in Oosaka for a prostitute ; in his 


not sufficiently 


might perform the supreme aot of sincerity by 7 
committing 


suidde together’. Japanese 

with whom I have discussed ویو‎ have 
told me that it is important to remember 
that although, in fact, some outelde o&use 
was virtually always necessary to induce 
lovers to take the irretraceable step, and 
thero was a belief, however at 
variance with Buddhist theology, that ‘lovers 
who died together would be reborn on the 
seme lotus o&lyx on the lake before Amida's 
throne in the Western Paradise ', neverihelces 
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the easence of a love suicide was that it was an 
act of love, an act that brought a supreme 
ecstasy, of the same sort that acoompanied 
the cutting off of & finger, only more intense. 
I am of the opinion thet Zihel, the paper- 
merchant, had feelings of this sort in his 
insistenoe upon suicide. It appears from & 
reading of the pl&y, and even more from seeing 
it on the stage, that Zihel's is a morbid, 
unstable character, Hable to entertain such 
siok fancies. Koharu, his mistress, was, as 
her conversation with her supposed samurai 
guest (pp. 70-71) shows, more sensible, 
although feeling obliged to do as her lover 
required (I do not think that her feelings os 
expressed here are other than her real ones, 
in spite of hee understandmg with Zihel's 
wife to give him up). The fact that at the last 
moment it is the woman who ‘has the 
strength to spur him on’ (p. 96), does noi 
invahdate this view, for Tika&matu is here 


some chance oocurrenoe having a tragic effect 


Raffles MS. 18 (in the library of the 
R.4.8., London), with a commentary. 
276 pp. JRAS, Malayan Bran 
Singapore, 1953. 

Mr. Ron id oo he aaa eats 
of high value to the student of Malay language 
and Hterature and to the historian. This holds 
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true although the late Dr. O. O. Blagden 
published a romanized Malay version of the 
last eight chapters of the MB. as long ago as 
1925, and although Sir Richard Winstedt's 
admirable recension has been available amoe 
1938. For the trouble is, as Mr. Brown so 
rightly points out, that the ME. is not only 
unique, but is also burdened with oertain 
obecurites and an archaic flavour in many 
descriptive passages. These difficulties Mr. 
Brown has sought to overoome: doubtful 
passages have been rendered after a oom- 
parison of the MS. with Sir Richard Winstedt's 
romanisation and with the well-known 
Shellabear text, while appendix A oontains 
more than 850 explanatory notes, by far the 
majority on linguistio matter. In addition, 
Mr. Brown has commended his work to the 
student by makmg marginal references to the 
pages of Sir Richard Winstedt's romanised 
text, though those twice go awry on pp. 96-100 
and pp. 201—202 which really refer to 
pp. 123-7 and pp. 223-4 of the Winstedt 
version. All chapters are also headed by short 
summares and references to the parallel 
chapters in the Shellabear texi. And while 
providing a translation that keeps closely to 
the original, Mr. Brown has tried to do justice 
to ' tbe finest Hterary work m Malay’ and he 
has given us a rendering that combines 
readability with scholarship. 

The translation has, therefore, a lasting 

value, although Mr. Brown has ventured no 
new opinions on the date and authorship of 
the text. It isa pity, however, that Sir Richard 
Winstedt’s historical appendix was not re- 
ceived in time for publioetzon. This is all the 
more regrettable since he has laboured so 
long and fruitfully at the task of giving greater 
precision to the information that the text 
oon tains. 
- Asan historical document the Maloy Annals 
have some obvious defects. Mr. Brown has 
reminded us that the title is & popular mis- 
translation. What the annalist says he sot oub 
to do was to record the genealogy of the 
sultans of Malacca and to describe the ous- 
tomary oeremany of their courts: he also adds 
stories of bygones days for their pleasure. Yet 
the Annals do not even schiere their. first 
end with oomplote suooems, for they fail to 
afford a really clear picture of the descent of 
the chief members of Malaoca's own royal 
family. On the other hand, they do list most 
of the names and the descent of over 90 
members of the two great bendahara families, 
to say nothing of a fair amount of information 
about lesse men. And if the stories of bygone 
days embrace legend and myth, they also 
include a wealth af plausible ansodote and 
information, undated and distorted though ib 
often may be, 
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To check on these faults historians of 
Malacca have relied chisily on Javanese, 
Chinese, and Portuguese chronicles and on 
finds like that of the tombstone of sultan 
Muhammad Shah of Pahang. The Chinese 
ahronicles are, as is well known, of great value 
in elucidating the early history of Malacos, 
though here, too, Duyvendak hes shown that 
the Ming Annals are not without mistakes, 
Nor is their evidence always oonolusive. The 
result is thas muoh of the early history of 
Malaoos is still rather vague. It becomes less 
vague towards the end of the period of the 
sultanate, but it is not until the time of the 


themselves have nothing to say about Malsoos 
there is rich material in the nine great 
Portuguese ohroniolas of the period and in 
works like that of Tomé Pires. 


tists later: number of Portuguese ships 
at Lingga ín 1525 is multiplied by sixieen 
and the sixe of the fleet that went to Bintang 


in 1626 is more than doubled. But the author 
is sometimes very much nearer the truth: 
the description of Albuquerque arriving at 
Malacca with 30 ships is probably not far 
wrong, for by that tme his fleet probably 
numbered 25 or 26 ships, Inchiding prixea. 
When the annelist goes on to deal with th» 
Portuguese squadron that went to Kampar 
in 1514 he is even more correct, because he 
gets the numbers exactly right. At the same 
time his story of what happened to sultan 
Abdullah of Kampar is as distorted as it is 
circumstantial 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
Annals is chapter 25. Among other things 
this contains a desartption of a sca fight off 
Malacca, whioh agrees in outline with that 
given by the Portuguese chronicles of a combat 
on Lady Dey, 1525. It is even possible that thd 
‘Gonselo’ mentioned by the annalist was 
Gongalo de Ataide, who wes a nephew of the 
Portuguese ceptein-major, and who, according 
to Barros, was killed in the fighting. The 
accotnt which the same chapter gives of the 
Lingga expedition has also considerable truth, 
though this was not the first time that Lingge 
had bad relations with the Portuguese. 
Embassies visited Mal&oos in 1521 and 1633, 
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and on the former occasion the Portuguese 
supphed a gift of artallery. 

The record of the ‘subsequent’ attack on 
Malacca (pp. 178-180 of Mr. Brown's trans- 
lation) is tantalinng. It may apply to the 
month's siege that took place m 1525, after 
the sea fight in which ' Gonsalo' was killed, 
though Castanheda, almost certainly m- 
correctly, places this attack in 1524, before 
the arrival of Martim Afonso de Sousa. But, 
on the other hand, oertain features suggest 
that ıt may apply to the 1519 assault, made 
during the period when Bang Stia and ‘ the 
king’ were,  &ocording to Portuguese 
chronicles, operating from Muar and Pagoh. 
The matter is made all the more difilonlt by 
the fact that the Annals omit any mention 
of the Muar and Pagoh episode, which lasted 
from 1517 untal 1520. 

There are, of course, probably good reasons 
for thu. For if, as Wilkinson olaimed, the 
adai temenggong of lOth-oentury Malaya oan 
be called oourtier's law, the Malay Annals 
oan, with even greater justice, be called 
courtier’s history, where the truth 1s sometames 
omitted and not infrequently distorted. Thus 
sultan Mahmud’s negotations with the 
Portuguese In 1513 and their dissimulatory 
repetition in 1619 are unmentioned, though 
both embanues were matters of common 
knowledge among Portuguese offiwala. Nor 
ia the attempted assassination of Ruy de 
Brito Patalim included m the eventa described, 
though rb must have been notorious. It is 
curious also to note that in recounting the 
efforts of sultan Mahmud to strengthen his 
position by marriage allianoes, nothing is said 
about any marriage of sultan Zainal of Pasai 
with a daughter of sultan Mahmud, while the 
story of the marriage alliance with Pahang 
is not followed by the sequel of the Malay 
victories over Portuguese shipping on the east 
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Mitteilungen des Instituts für Orient- 
forschung, Bd. I, Heft 1. (Deutsche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften su 
Berlin: Inst. f. Orientforschung.) 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1953. 


This new journal, to judge from the first 
number, ıs intended to cover all Oriental 
lands from Africa to Japan and all periods. 
Four articles deal with Egyptological matters, 
three are important’ editions of cuneform 
tarta, one deals with the relation of Anufo 
(Cokosi) to other languages of the Akan 
group, and the last article contams a trans- 
lation of the 
Fujiwara Morosuke axcerpted from & Japanese 


‘Bequeathed Teashmg’ of 
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coast of Malaya. The story of Bang Naya is 
also given in & very partial form: the annalist 
does not once indicate that he had close 
relataons with the sultan of Acheen, though 
every Portuguese source agrees on this point. 

Even more striking is the failure to mention 
many important figures in Malacca at the 
time of its conquest by the Portuguese. The 
powerful leaders of the Javanese com- 
munities, Timutu Raja, Pate Quatir, and Tun 

'Colaxaquar' or ‘Colascar’ are not once 
mentioned. And we look m vain for the 
appearance of Naina Chetu, the Tamil benda- 
Àara who served the Portuguese faithfully for 
over two years, and of the man from Borneo 
whom the Portuguese put m charge of the 
Malays who remained at Malacca after 1511 
and for whom Ruy de Brito had nothing but 
praso. And although we heer of Sang Naya's 
death we get no mention of his part in sharmg 
the leadership of the Malay auxiliaries of the 
Portuguese in their attack on Bintang in 1526. 

It follows that even in the later chapters, 
the Malay Annals are & source which oan be 
used only with great care. The Jumble of fact 
and fiction remains. . 

One or two small pomts should be added. 
Two of the references to Bhellabear's text are 
erroneous : on p. 72 the reference ahould be to 
chapter 14 and not to chapter 19; on p. 9 
to chapter 27 and not to chapter 26; and on 
p. 155 a reference should be inserted to 
chapters 31 and 32. There are also a number 
of «mall mispmnts, for which local printing 
difficulties sie probably responsible, and 
n. 650b has not been inserted in the appendix. 
The index could also have been more extenarve. 
Neverthelomm, despite these mmor blemishes, 
Mr. Brown’s work is most weloome and 
valuable. 


I. A. MACGREGOR 
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compilation, who held high offices before his 
death m A.D. 000. The new publication oan, 
then, be regarded as intended to reflect the 
work of the comparatively new Institut. 
The articles are all ble oon- 
tributions in specialized fields of study, but 
they will be of interest to students in related 
flelds. One of the Egyptological articles 
concerns the mtroduction of the horse and 
the chariot into Egypt and is of historical 
interest. Two of the articles deal with the 
amsumed existence of the Pi‘el form in 
Egyptian and Coptic and exemplify the new 
trend of opinion in the discussion of the 
Berber etymologies proposed by Zylharz, and 
of the use of an ‘object’ after intranmtive 
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verbal forms in Ancient Egyptian. It wa 
natural deduction from the artzcle of Dr. Otto 
Firchow on the latter point that pert of the 
problem about the Pi'el discussed by Dr. 
Westendorf will not be solved by clasmfloa- 
tion of forms in a scheme of aocidenoe, but 
only by concentration on the syntactical order. 
The methods pursued by the two inqunos 
will be of interest to studenta of linguistics. 
Two of the articles on cunetform texta will 
be of interest to students of comparative 
religion; one 1s an Akkadian text desoribing 
the mixed animal and human forms, with 
an account of attitudes and weapons borne, 
which were used as terracotta figurines for 
driving away the demons of sickness, the 
other is & Hittite myth in which Dr. Otten 
finds Canaanite influence. Students of ancient 
law may be interested in the Akkadian treaty 
of the 15th century between a king of eastern 
Cilicia and a Hittite suzerain, which inoludes 
clauses dealmg with shepherds who cross the 
state border. The point particularly dealt 
with is the seixure and retention of women 
who accompany the shepherds in one or the 
Other territory. The personal responsibility 
of the kmg for denial of a false charge on oath 
is an antiarpation of the doctrme ‘ L'état, 
Cam mot’. 

Scholars will everywhere weloome this new 
means of communication provided by the 
Berlin Academy for & group of research 
workers who seemed isolated. Private in- 
dividuals who will wish to have the valuable 
material m this journal constantly within 
teach may regret the older series of mono- 
graphs which the new publication seems 
intended to replace. 


James Rossow (ed.): An Introduction 
to the Science of Tradition, being si 
Madkhal dä ma'rifat al-IkiM by al- 
Hakim Abii ‘Abdallah Muhammad 6. 
“Abdallah al-Nasübüri, With Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes. pp. 
54 + 48 in Arabic. London: Luxzao 
for R.A.8., 1953. 


The text is based on the edition printed 
in Aleppo in 1982 under the title al-MadkAal 
ft «pil al-hadith. ^ Professor Robson has 
utilized the MS. which the first editor had 
before him, corrected the errors in the printed 
edition, and still further improved the text 
by the use of a MB. lent by Sayyid ‘Abdallah 
Gennün of Tangier. 

The object of the book is to explain the 
principles on which suthorities on traditian 
accepted or rejected ahadits or gave a modified 
approval to them. The author was born in 
331 and died in 406, so that when he wrote 
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‘The fix Books’ were in circulation. His 
book should be read against the background 
of och. iv of Goldather’s Mwhammedamische 
Studien II. He puta. tradition into ten 
categories: the first five consist of those 
universally recognised; the second five of 
those disputed by some scholars. Then follow 
ten categories of unacceptable hadith. 
Natural ortticism is not directed to the 
subject matter of traditions but only to the 
chain of transmitters. 

All wil agree that the Modkhal ' deserves 
an honoured place in the record of the study 
of tradition’. The editor draws attenton to 
& point of great importance when he notes 
that in a later work al-Haikim seems to 
&bendon the second disputed five clames of 
sound tradition. 

This publication is marked by that meti- 
culous scouracy which one has come to accept 
as a matter of course from Professor Robson. 


A. GUILLAUME 


RIOHARD J. MoCarray: The Theology 
al-Ash‘art. xxviii, 275, 109 pp. 
yrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 

1953. 


This scholarly work oontams the Arabio 
texts of مسسملته‎ and Isthetn al-KAawd fi 
"i al-Kalam with an English translation 
followed by al-Khatib al-Baghdid!’s &ooount 
of al-Ash'arf and a summary of Ibn ‘Asdkir’s 
eulogy. Then comes a lst of al-Ash‘art’s 
writings to which Fr. MoCarthy has added 
many useful notes. 

For the young Arabist no better intro- 
duction to the most important theological 
school in Islam exista, for he can see from the 
Luma‘ how its founder dealt with the funds- 
mental problems of theology and, by the aid 
of the Index of Technical Terms, acquire a 
key to the vast literature of kalam. 

The book will be weloomed by riper scholars 
inter alia for the hght 1۶ throws on the 
differences which already existed between 
al-Ash‘arf himself and hm school (aghib). The 
translation is excellent. Where the Arahio 
seems faulty the translator, one feels, has 
given us what the author intended to say. 


à. GUILLAUME 


Muhammad at 
Oxford : 


W. Mowraommry Watt: 
Mecca. xvi, 192 pp. 
Clarendon Prees, 1953, 18s. 


In his exposition of the eoonomlo, political, 
and social background of Mecca the author 
marshals, and explains the mgnificance of, 
the facts in an interesting and informative 
manner. But it is dogged by conflicting state- 
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ments and hesttetions which are certain to 
confuse the historian who does not already 
something about the subject: eg. 
a) the Sira is said to be ‘by Ibn Hishim’ 
i); (b) on the next page it is seid that it is 
perhaps best described as an edition of the 
Sra of Ibn Ishkq'; and (o) lower down 
Ibn Hishim is said to ‘quote’ it. I am 
almost ashamed to have to say that only by 
deleting the word ‘ perhaps’ in (b) will the 
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In that case the reader ought to be 
told where the weakness lies. I confess that 
I cannot find ıt. Again, ‘no Jew or Christian 
told Muhammad that he was a prophet’ 
(161), yet we are not to doubt Waraqa's 
statement about the Nk&müs (51) Further, 
the statement that the conception of * sources ' 
of the Qur'ün ‘is contrary to the belief of 
orthodox Muslims and therefore to be avoided ' 
(83) is not what one would expect from & pro- 
feeaíng historian; even stranger is the stato- 
ment (128) that ‘the historian will acknow- 
ledge Muhammad’s complete sincerity in his 
belief that the revelation came to him from 
outside himself and will also admit as a 
possibility thas prior to the revelation 
Muhammad heard some of the stones . . . in 
the Quran from the informants ; 
and he will then leere it to the theologian 
to effect some sort of reconciliation’. I have 
yet to meet the historian who will thus 
abdicate his 

One of the best features of the book is tho 
analysis of the olans of Quraysh and the dis- 
cussion of the part they played in the life of 
Mecos. 


A. GUILLAUME 


Ham Brano: Studies in North Pales- 
tian Arabic. (Oriental Notes and 
Studies No. 4.) x, 139 pp. Jerusalem : 
Israel Oriental Society, 1953, $2.00. 


This monograph, the sub-titl of which is 
‘Linguistic Inquiries among the Druzes of 
Western Galilee and Mt. Carmel’, is ‘ based on 
pert of & doctoral dissertation’. Chapter 1 
(21 pp.) is mainly an introduction to the aree 
and community conoerned, and includes some 
reference to the scope and methods of research 
employed. Chapter 2 (‘Phonetics and 
Phonemios’) forms the major part of the 
work (57 pp.). Ohapter 8 (30 pp.) consists 
of five tarts with translations. Footnotes to 
Chapters 1-3 have—most inconveniently— 


- and 
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been included after Chapter 3 and before a 
conotuding bibliography (6 pp.). 

The author has made a genuine attempt at 
descriptive statement, but there is too much 
impresionism and ‘squinting’ at Classical 
Arabio for it to be seid that he has truly 
achieved his object. Statement is in the 
American idiom, Dr. Blanc having expresaly 
tried to follow Bloomfield, Bloch and Trager, 
and Harris Phonetic description is some- 
times moomplete, sometimes nafve, and some- 
times oven inaccurate, but nevertheless the 
book serves as an introduction to the dialeot 
studied. 

Violence has been done to roman writing 
in the transcripdons employed, and cannot 
remain unnoticed; in particular the mixture 
of founts in the phonemio transcription 1s bad 
in principle. 


T. FT. M. 


A. RaLoxmN: Die Lanmdfalwzeuge des 
alten Mesopotamien. (Annales Acade- 
mise apii Fennicas, Ber. B, 
Tom. 72, 3.) L plates. Hel- 
ginki, 1951, Pr 0 me 


Like the author's earlier Die Wasserfahrreuge 
in Babylonien, the present volume is likely to 
become and remain a standard work on its 
subject. It takes account of both the Itnguistio 

archwologioal evidence, and is conveniently 
arranged in four principal divisions, dealing 
with (i) names of types of vehicle, (H) names of 
component parta, (hi) materials and dimen- 
sions, (iv) the archwological material Within 
the various subsections the technical terms are 
concisely treated in an order which is largely, 
with a few inconsistenwes enabling related 
terms to be brought together, alphabetical 
order of the Akkadian spelling. Some very full 
indices and fifty instructive and well-produoed 
plates add to the value of this work. ^ 

A number of instances in which terms found 
in Akkadian are brought into etymological 
relationship with non-Bemitio words may 
engage the attention of scholars in other. 

H. ۲۲۰ F. 8. 


F. D. Rar: The Modern Persian 
Dictionary = (Perstan-Urdu-English). 
.xx, 240, ivpp. Lahore: Ripon 
Printing Press, 1952, Ha. 12/8. 


This work, though it could have profited 
by & more careful revision (the single page of 
errata is totally inadequate), will nevertheless 
be of value to the student of modern Persian 
Htera+ure and journalese who has no access 
to Haim. The inoluzion of the list of new 
words approved by the Persian Academy is 
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moet useful, and the modest price will oom- 
mend this book to undergraduates. 


Nationalism : The Teachings 
of Ziya Gókalp. xv, 174 pp. London : 
uso and Presa, 1950. 


Dr. Heyd has examined in this book the life 
and teaching of Ziya Gdkalp as the ' theorist of 
modern Turkish nationaligm '. The subject is 
presented within certain well-defined limita, 
There is, for example, no treatment of the 
historical and sociological writings of Gókalp 
save in so far as reference tò them is indis- 
pensable for & clear understanding of his 
political, religious, end cultural ideas. Tho 


volume ends with a general appreciation of 
Gokalp's achievements. 

Dr. Heyd has written with a clarity and 
precision which convey forcibly the essential 
chargoteristios of Gokalp's theories, his limita- 
tions as a thinker, and his imperfect recon- 
ailiation of ideas deriving from the Muslim 
past with the concepta which he borrowed from 
the West. We are left with the impression that 
his achievements in this respect are far more 
apparent than real. 

Gökalp, for all his itmitations, will remain a 
figure of great interest, not merely for his work 
in preparing the ground for the Kemalist 
regime, but also, as Dr. Heyd obsarves, because 
the student of politics ' will find in Gokalp's 
teachings an instructive example of modern 
nationalist thought in an Eastern sooty’. 
The truth of this remark is in iteelf a recom- 
mendation for this stimulating book which will 
be all the more welcome because it draws the 
attention of the student to « fleld of research 
still largely unexplored. 

V. J. Panny 


MURIIDHAR Qazanan PANSA: Lin- 

' guistic Peouliaritiss of JAGnesvari. 
(Deocan Co Dissertation Series, 
No. 13.) xm, 655 pp Poona : 
Deccan Coll., 1953, Be 2 90. 


of the text of Chapter 5. The second part 
gives an Index Verborum of the whole 


R. G. Harshe of a oritioa] edrtaon of Chapter 1 
of ihe same b known as the Vipra 
Codex, and it should be a valuable aid to the 
closer examination of this manuscript. The 
date of the Vipra Codex is still & subject of 
controversy, but nevertheless Dr. Panse's 
work should be of considerable importance in 


various manuscripts available. 
B. M. In 


H. M. LawsERT: Introduction to the 
Devanagari Soript. For students of 
Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, and Ben- 

xii, 231 pp. London: Cumber- 


m. 1953. 42s. (Edn. for students of 
Sanskrit and Hindi, 18s. 6d.) 


The interest of Miss Lambert's book is 
wider than its tiie might suggest; for it 
proves impoemible.to discuss the Devanagari 
soript without some reference to-the phono- 
logy óf the language to which it is applied. 

First, however, as to the calligraphio aide. 
Ie was a happy decision to present all 
Devanagari examples in a adi rd 
rodiad Haswdtud feni. 
ledge that each character was M 
drawn by a non-native scribe cannot bui 
inspire the student with greater confidence 
than would impersonal type-cast founte. It 


more ‘developed’ forms of the script oan 
nay, O eon DOR Ne 
pathetic hand. 

Aperi from تالا‎ the hook Ab = 
most valuable oontributlon, as Professor 
Firth points out in the Foreword, by its 
Roman transcriptions (they are more than 
tranaliter&tions), whioh facilitate some in- 
triguing comparisons of phonological implica- 
tions—in particular the more ‘ prosodio’ 
natare of the script in its application to the 


wW. 5. ALLEN. 


Ozon HOBBS: Southeast Asa, an 


annotated bibliography of selected 
reference sources. تسیا سم‎ 
ington: The Library 


Oongress, 
Orientalis Division, 195 1952, $1.15 cents. 
The 845 titles listed in this work are arranged 


* 
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in seven main divisions: South-Kest Asia— 
General, Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, 
Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines. Each 
is supplied with notes describing ita contents. 
They are not always objective or even accurate. 
Many useful works are mentioned, but also 
quite a number that it is surprising to find ina 
* skeleton list’ of substantial bone structure’ 
designed for the ‘ average research worker ’. 
The subject is too many-sided, and the Htera- 
ture too vast, for any one person to make a 
satisfactory representative selection, let alone 
add his own evaluation of the works listed. 
To quote only two examples, anyone with only 
a alight acquaintance wrth Khmer culture will 
receive something of a shock on seeing H. M. 
Ponder's Cambodian Glory described as 
‘authoritative’, and searching in vain for 
Gilberte de Coral Remusat's L'Art Khmer, les 
grades dapes de son dwolution, or for that 
matter, any of the works of Parmentier or 
Henr Marchal. And in the case of Indonesia 
why is there no referenoe whatever to the 
works of Krom, Stutterheim, Stapel, or Berg ? 
Bo far from proving ‘ invaluable to scholars in 
universities offering courses on South-East 
Asia’, as K. P. Landon claims in his Intro- 
duction, the book is likely to be misleading on 
a number of important matters to those for 
whom it is primarily designed, ie. those 
without expert guidance. 


D. G. E. HALL 


SHORT NOTICES 


MALOOLM GUTHRIE: The Bantu Lan- 
guages of Western Equatorial Afrioa. 
94 pp. 1 folding map. London: 
Cumberlege (for International African 
Institute), 1953, 15s. 


This work forms pert of the Handbook of 
African Languages and may be considered in 
some respects as a revision and amplification 
of the sections dealing with Zones A, B, and 
to some extent Û of the author's Classification 
of the Baniu Languages (1948). 

16 fills a long-felt need for & clear, concise, 
and accurate statement, based on first-hand 
information on the interesting and pro- 
blematio linguistio content of this part of 
Africa, which has so far been represented only 
by scattered studies of some of the better 
known 

Its purpose is two-fold: (a) to locate and to 
clasmfy, (b) to indicate by modern descriptive 
methods the salient featurte of groups and lan- 
guages, illustrating them with copious examples. 

Groups are described by a short statement 
on the sounds and grammar of & typical 
member, important variations from this 
‘type language’ being briefly noted with 

from the languages concerned. 

Over 120 languages, including some new 
ones, are listed, most of the material for which 
was gathered in the field by the author. 
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